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LOOKING- 
FOR  WARD 


general  recovery,  we  must  con- 
stantly remember  that  purchas- 
ing power  of  farmers  and  pur- 
chasing power  of  industrial  work- 


IN    THIS    DRIVE  for 


ers  must  both  be  restored,  and 
that  each   is   dependent   on  the 


other.  Efforts  to  revive  both  must  be  carried  on  simultaneously. 
When  the  level  of  wages  and  factory  payrolls  was  stepped  up  through 
the  NRA  a  year  ago  last  summer,  there  were  complaints  from  farmers 
who  thought  they  would  be  injured  by  the  higher  prices  of  manufactured 
products  which  resulted.  So,  today,  there  are  complaints  on  the  part 
of  city  dwellers  who  think  they  will  be  injured  by  the  increased  cost 
of  food  as  the  level  of  farm  prices  has  improved. 


tors  in  the  drive  for  recovery  has  been  the  increase  in  farm  purchas- 
ing power.  This  has  continued  in  the  face  of  brief  periods  of  de- 
clining industrial  activity  and  has  helped  to  cushion  the  effects  of 
such  periods.     The  farm  recovery  has  been  most  marked  in  those  areas 

producing   commodities    for   export   markets    areas   which   are  least 

dependent  on  domestic  industrial  recovery.  I  refer  to  the  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  grain  farmers. 


go  much  further  without  further  improvement  in  demand.  In  part, 
we  must  look  to  the  restoration  of  markets  abroad,  and  in  part,  to 
further  industrial  recovery  at  home.  These  twin  problems  must  be 
squarely  faced  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  the  country  restored  to 
full  economic  health.  We  must  work  for  improved  demand  from  consumers 
at  home  and  abroad. 


WITHIN  THE  LAST  10  MONTHS,   one  of  the  most  postive  fac- 


BUT    IT    IS    apparent    that    agricultural    recovery  cannot 
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WHEN  HIGHER 
prices  for  farm  products 
result  in  a  larger  farm  in- 
come and  a  boost  to  industrial  and  ur- 
ban employment,  re-employed  consumers  are 
the  direct  beneficiaries.  They  would 
much  rather  be  employed,  and  able  to  pay 
fair  prices  for  food  and  clothing,  than 
to  be  unemployed  and  to  have  no  pay  check 
with  which  to  purchase  farm  products  even 
at  prices  that  are  ruinously  low  to  farm- 
ers . 

THIS  CONSIDERATION,  in 
brief,  is  the  general  economic  justi- 
fication    of     the     Agricultural  Adjust- 
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ment  Administration's  first  aim  of  re- 
storing income  on  the  farm,  which  had 
shrunk  in  the  years  immediately  before 
1933  to  such  feeble  levels  through  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  huge  surpluses, 
weakened  domestic  purchasing  power,  and 
lost  foreign  markets. 

THE  PROGRAM  NOW,  however, 
is  entering  upon  its  second  objective. 
After  unwanted  surpluses  have  been  reduced 
and  farm  prices  are  as  near  to  parity  as 
consumers  are  able  to  pay  for  purchases  in 
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normal  quantity,  the  second  aim  is  to 
keep  that  parity.  The  Agricultural  Adjust- 
jnent  Administration  is  charged  with  main- 
taining a  balance  between  farm  produc- 
tion as  a  whole  with  industrial  produc- 
tion as  a  whole. 

IN  THE  PROGRESS  toward 
these  objectives,  the  unprecedented  drought 
of  1934  has  been  a  factor  useful  in  some 
respects  and  detrimental  in  others.  It 
practically  wiped  out,  except  for  cotton, 
the  major  surpluses  of  1933,  and  so  has- 
tened the  first  aim  of  the  program.  Farm 
prices  of  certain  products  have  risen 
sharply,  though  the  general  level  is  still 
roughly  about  20  percent  below  the  parity 
level  aimed  at. 

BUT  IN  THE  CASE  of 
some  cooiraodities,  particularly  live- 
stock, the  drought  had  injurious  effects. 
Instead  of  spreading  out  a  moderate  re- 
duction over  all  farmers,  it  concentrat- 
ed the  whole  punishment  of  an  extreme 
reduction  upon  that  part  of  the  farming 
industry  that  is  situated  in  the  drought 
area.  The  blind  and  ruthless  action  of 
the  drought  reduced  livestock  numbers  far 
more  than  any  planned  adjustment  would 
have  done.  Nov/  there  is  need  to  restore 
normal  production  of  livestock. 

YET  EVEN  for  those  pro- 
ducts whose  surpluses  have  been  reduced 
only  to  normal,  the  need  of  continued 
adjustment  has  not  been  eliminated  by  the 
drought.  Without  control,  a  new  cycle  of 
surpluses  may  be  locked  for,  beginning 
in  1935. 

SOME  EFFECTIVE  adjustment 
programs  will  be  needed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent these  prospective  surpluses  from  undo- 
ing much  of  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial improvement  that  has  been  attained. 

IN  THE  FACE  of  higher 
prices   for  meat   and  grains   that  now  pre- 


vail because  of  the  drought,  consumers 
may  think  it  premature  to  be  talking  a- 
bout  prospective  surpluses.  But  in  farm- 
ing there  are  certain  tronds  of  the  future 
that  are  as  clear  today  as  they  will 
be  a  year  hence.  For  example,  with  the 
numbers  of  grain-eating  animals  so  dras- 
tically reduced  by  drought,  normal  grain 
crops  next  year,  when  growing  condi- 
tions will  in  all  probability  be  much 
better  than  this  year,  will  be  surplus 
crops  in  view  of  the  low  demand.  This 
would  mean  low  grain  prices  again,  which 
in  turn  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  hog 
and  cattle  production.  This  production, 
uncontrolled,  would  in  time  result  once 
more  in  live-stock  surpluses. 

IN  SHORT,  when  the  pro- 
duction and  price  levels  of  certain  com- 
modities are  out  of  balance  in  relation 
to  other  commodities,  they  inevitably  set 
in  motion  new  gyrations  of  production 
and  prices. 

CONSUMERS  feel  these  gy- 
rations in  farm  production  in  many  ways. 
Sharp  changes  in  food  prices  disrupt  bud- 
gets and  upset  the  proportion  of  pur- 
chasing power  of  industrial  products,  with 
consequent  fluctuations  in  employment. 
Certain  groups  of  consumers,  moreover, 
are  dependent  directly  on  the  work  of 
processing  farm  products,  and  consequently 
their  employment  is  directly  affected  by 
the  farm  cycles.  Expansion  in  live- 
stock or  any  farm  product  may  tempo- 
rarily give  employment,  to  people  work- 
ing in  packing  plants,  warehouses,  or 
on  railroads,  but  these  people  find  them- 
selves out  of  work  again  when  the  un- 
controlled cycle  of  production  reaches 
its  next  phase.  Employment  for  these  groups 
is  insecure,  because  with  uncontrolled 
cycles,  low  prices  follow  years  of  expanded 
production  and  bring  about  acreage  con- 
traction and  smaller  crops  the  succeeding 
season  when  railroads,  processing  plants,  or 


cotton  mills  lay 
off     their  help. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  of 
all  is  the  large 
group  of  consumers 
employed  in  the 
industries  whose 
products  are 
sold  directly  to 
the  farm  markets. 
The  volume  of 
sale  of  farm 
implements,  fer- 
tilizers, trucks 
and  tractors, 
clothing,  and  a 
thousand  and  one 
other  commodities, 
depends  on  the 
farmer's  ability 
to  buy.  Consum- 
ers    employed  in 

these  industries  have  an  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  maintenance  of  balanced 
production  levels  and  profitable  farm 
prices  . 

INDEED,  if  a  major  lesson 
has  been  learned  during  the  last  years 
of  distress,  it  is  that  the  farm  con- 
sumer and  the  industrial  consumer  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other  for  mar- 
kets and  earning  power 

THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  has 
often  cited  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  factory  workers 
has  run  along  about  equal  and  parallel 
with  that  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  This 
amount  reached  a  low  level  for  both  groups 
in  1933,  and  since  then,  the  increase 
in  farm  income  and  in  factory  pay-rolls 
has  been  roughly  the  same,  though  the 
sharp  rise  for  the  farm  group  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1933  led  off  the  business 
improvement  of  the  past  year- 

NO  ONE  KNOWS  better  than 
officials   of    the   Agricultural  Adjustment 


The  real  price  (farm  price  plus  benefit  payments;  that  farmers  are  receiv- 
ing for  their  allotted  production  of  major  farm  products  in  terms  of  parity  shows 
marked  improvement.  The  figures  along  the  parity  price  line  of  the  above  graph 
represent  the  amounts  per  unit  farmers  must  receive  before  their  products  wil^ 
have  as  great  exchange  value  as  they  did  in  the  parity  years  1910-14.  A  part 
of  the  rise  in  farm  prices  (exclusive  of  benefit  payments)  between  March  1933  and 
September  1934  is  due  to  the  1934  drought  and  this  portion  of  the  rise  would  prove 
temporary  if  1935  growing  conditions  are  more  nearly  normal. 


Administration  that  real  parity  prices 
and  adequate  income  for  the  farmer  can- 
not be  reach&d  or  permanently  maintained 
except  when  accompanied  by  an  expansion 
of  purchasing  power  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. Consequently,  as  we  continue  into 
the  recovery  phase  of  the  present  busi- 
ness cycle,  the  aim  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  is  so  to  adjust 
production  levels  m  the  major  commodities 
as  to  provide,  year  by  year,  supplies 
adequate  for  abundant  consumption,  at 
prices  fair  to  the  consumer  and  profitable 
enough  to  the  farmer  to  sustain  his  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  general  market. 

THE  WEATHER,  of  course, 
will  remain  an  unbalancing  factor  but 
this  can  be  mitigated  by  adopting  a  pro- 
tective plan  such  as  Secretary  Wallace 
has  envisioned  under  the  name  of  "ever- 
normal  granary" . 

IF  IT  CAN  ATTAIN  these  ob- 
jectives, the  AAA  will  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  social  and  economic  se- 
curity   of    both     farmers    and  consumers. 
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[ANOTHER  POST-DROUGHT  month   has  passed  since 
we "last"  reported  the'Department   of  Agriculture's   estimates   of  food 


supplies.  September  fi^^^^^tally  has  been  made.  It  shows  supplies 
in  drought  areas  and  ^^p^^^  in  more  fortunate  areas  are  rapidly 
being  adjusted.  Some  of  the  estimates  made  on  the  basis  of  August 
first  reports  are  changed  .  .  .  some  up,  some  down.  Count  them  all 
in  and  there  is  still  sufficient  food  in  the  aggregate  to  meet 
normal  consumption  needs  this  fall  and  winter.  As  usual^  consumers  will 
shift  their  diet  to  conform  to  the  decline  in  some  food  supplies  and 
the  abundance  in  others. 

WISE   CONSUMERS   make    sure,    first    of   all  of 
milk,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  diet. 

SINCE  MORE  than  the  usual  proportion  of  milk 
produced  will  be  used  for  bottling,     ^  ^  ^  ^  likely  that 

the  supply  of  fluid  milk  for  sale  will  not  be  greatly  different  from 
that  of  previous  years. 
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FRUIT  SUPPLIES  as  a  whole  promise  well.  All  the 
shortage  this  season  is  in  apples,  grapes,  and  cranberries.  The  apple 
crop  is  unusally  small,  particularly  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Central 
States.  The  crop  in  the  Western  States  is  larger  than  a  year  ago  but 
smaller  than  the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  citrus  fruit  production 
is  expected   to  be  a   "record  high".      Production  of  pears  is 

good,  too. 

SUPPLIES  OF  DRIED  FRUITS  are  expected  to  be  about 
5  percent  below  last  year's  and  9  percent  below  the  average  of  recent 
years.  However,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  pack  of  dried  fruits  is 
usually  exported  and  since  exports  have  been  declining,  the  reduced 
supply  this  year  appears  to  be  ample  and  will  still  leave  a  sizeable 
volume  to  be  carried  over  into  the  1935-36  season. 

COMMERCIALLY  CANNED  FRUITS  —  both  new  and  old 
supplies  ^p^T^t^^M  are  about  4  percent  larger  in  quantity  than  in  1933 
and  about  equal  to  the  average  of  recent  years.  Demand  for  these  foods, 
however,  is  probably  going  to  be  bigger  than  usual  since  there  was  less 
home-canning  this  summer,  especially  in  drought  areas. 

STORAGE  STOCKS  of  frozen  and  preserved  fruits  on 
September  1  were  6  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago,  but  14  percent  below 
average . 
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FRESH  VEGETABLE  supplies'  will  be  ample.  Late 
vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  onions  ^^^^^^^  cabbage,  potatoes,  and 
sweet  potatoes,  are  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  17  percent  above  1933's 
prbduction  and  4  percent  above  average.  Much  of  these  vegetables  are 
stored  for  marketing  during  the  winter  and  spring  months*  These  stored 
late  vegetables  will  be  supplemented  by  the  anticipated  plentiful  pro- 
duction of  early  vegetables  about  the  first  of  the  year  from  Southern 
and  Southwestern  areas.  Shipping  these  perishable  products  into  areas 
where  local  supplies  are  short  will  likely  result  in  some  price  increases 
above  the  usual  level. 

HERE'S  A  LIST  of  fresh  vegetables  which  will  be 
available  on  the  market  in  quantities  greater  not  only  than  last  year's 
supply  but  than  average  supplies:  snap  beans;  Danish  types  of  cabbage; 
carrots lettuce,  green  peas,  and  tomatoes.  Spinach  almost 
comes  within  this  group,  too.  Tnere  is  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
cauliflower,  but  6  percent  less  than  last  year.  Celery  is  not  quite  so 
plentiful  as  normally,  being  between  4  and  5  percent  below  average  and 
last  year's  production. 

DROUGHT  HAS  more  seriously  cut  down  production  of 
vegetables  for  canning.  The  pack  j^^^^^^^  is  not  as  large  as  was 
expected  earlier  in  the  year.  Since  carry-over  stocks  were  generally  low, 
the  total  supply  of  canned  vegetables  will  probably  be  11  percent  below 
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the  average  for  recent  years,  although  about  11  percent  above  the  1933 
supply.  I^S^^^B 

CANNED  SWEET  CORN  supplies  will  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  their  average  size.  Canned  spinach,  about  21  percent  under 
average.  Green  peas  and  snap  beans,  canned,  will  each  be  11  percent  be- 
low average.  Canned  green  lima  beans  will  be  abundant,  35  percent  greater 
than  average  and  close  to  double  the  supplies  in  1933.  Canned  tomatoes, 
too,  will  be  plentiful,  with  production  16  percent  above  average  and  39 
percent  above  1933. 

POTATOES  —  white  and  sweet  —  promise  still  to  be 
just  about  as  plentiful  this  year  as  last,  although  white  potatoes  will 
likely  be  9  percent  under  average  supplies, 
pecially  good  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States,  not  so  good  in  the  Far 
West.  Southern  States  are  producing  about  an  average  crop  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes this  season.   

DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS  J  have  been  hit  hard  by 

the  drought  this  season,  but  large  left-over  stocks  are  making  up  for 
some  of  the  shortage  in  this  "ear's  crop.  Total  supplies  will  likely  be 
15  percent  below  the  large  supply  of  last  year  and  13  percent  below  av- 
erage.    Some  of  this  shortage  may  be  made  up  from  larger  imports. 
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AFTER  TAKING  care  of  the  milk,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables in  your  diet,  then  look  after  these  foods  —  meats,  fish,  eggs, 
and  cheese. 

MEAT  SUPPLIES  as  a  whole,  including  meat  for  relief 
families,  will  not  be  much  different  during  the  rest  of  1934  from  the 
supplies  in  the  same  months  of  last  year.  Short  pork  supplies 
will  be  offset  by  more  beef,  veal,  and  lamb.  Supplies  of  all  meats  in 
1935,  however,  will  be  sharply  curtailed  and  meat  production  for  the  en- 
tire year  from  August,  1934.  to  July,  1935,  probably  will  be  the  smallest 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS  are  expected  to  be  as  plen- 
tiful as  usual.  That  helps,  because  fish  have  all  the  chief  food  values 
of  beef,  pork,   lamb,  or  poultry,  and  some  besides. 

THE  NUMBER  of  eggs  laid  is  likely  to  be 

from  10  to  15  percent  smaller  than  in  1933,  unless  there  is  unusually  mild 
winter  weather.  Storage  stocks  of  eggs  on  September  1  were  about  5  per- 
cent below  the  5-year  average.  Poultry  supplies  for  consumption  during 
the  fall  and  winter  will  be  smaller  than  in  any  year  during  the  past 
decade . 

STOCKS  OF  CHEESE  are  well  above  those  of  last  year 
and  above  the  average.     As  it  looks  now  supplies  will  be  ample. 
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FINALLY    in    planning    your    family's    meals,  look 
after  the  breads  and  cereals,  and  such  fats  and  sugars  as  you  need. 

WHEAT  SUPPLIES Hj^^^^  are  ample.     So  flour  for 


bread,  cereals,  and  most  other  wheat  foods  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
usual  needs.  There  seems  to  be  a  shor+,  supply  of  "durum"  wheat,  the  kind 
that  is  used  in  making  macaroni. 

PROSPECTIVE    SUPPLIES  of 
The  total  for  1934-35  is  likely  to  be  about  6  percent  greater  than  last 
year's,  though  10  percent  below  the  recent  5-year  average. 

BUTTER  PROSPECTS  are  not  so  cheerful.  Since  a 
larger  part  of  the  milk  produced  will  be  sold  as  fluid  milk,  there  will 
be  less  for  making  butter.  Total  supplies  of  domestic  creamery  butter 
available  from  November  to  April  may  be  15  to  20  percent 
less  than  the  large  supplies  of  last  winter,  but  about  the  same  as  for  the 
winter  of  1927-28. 

SUGAR  will  be  available  in  the  usual  amounts.  Lard 

and  cottonseed  oil  supplies  are  going  to  be  smaller  —  perhaps  25  percent 

under  the  average. 

WATCH  EACH  ISSUE  OF  THE  CONSUMERS''  GUIDE 
FOR  REPORTS  ON  CHANGES  IN  THESE  ESTIMATES. 
THEY  WILL  HELP  YOU  BUY  WISELY. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  BETTER 
PIECE  OF 


yer-y  //Yf/e 
o/^f/?e  c/?eese 
/^e  /buy  /?(7iS^ 
jbeer?  ^ua/ify- 
ff^rac/ea  jby  US. 

6c/ f  Ca/7ac//a/7s 

ncrf/o/?^/  c/zeese 
s/-a/7c/arc/s  //7 
a  /p/y  j^ay- — 


STANDARDS  FOR  GRADES  of 
cheese  have  been  set  up  by  Uncle  Sam, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  next 
piece  of  cheese  you  happen  to  buy  will 
have  been  matched  up  with  these  stand- 
ards .  .a'-.ij!,. 

UNITED  STATES  CHEESE  STAN- 
DARDS are  not  compulsory,  in  fact  not  one 
pound  in  100  pounds  of  cheese  made  in  the 
U.S.^.  is  graded  and/or  labeled  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Cheese  Standards.  The 
principal  user  of  the  U.  S.  Cheese  Stan — 
dards  is  Uncle  Sam  himself.  These  stand- 
ards   he    uses    in    his    own    buying.  For, 


of  course,  the  Government  always  buys  by- 
standard  like  any  other  large  business 
concern . 

BUT  THE  HOME  CONSUMER  still 
gets  along  somehow  without  knowing  the 
specifications  of  what  she  is  buying,  even 
when  such  specifications  are  available  to 
others . 

HOW  CAN  HOME  CONSUMERS  get 
Government-graded  cheese?...  If  you  are  on 
relief  you  can  get  it,  for  relief  cheese, 
bought  by  the  Government,  has  to  be  grad- 
ed just   like  any  other  Federal  purchase. 
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It  has  to  be  up  to  standard.  .  .  Also, 
there  is  one  company  which  chooses  to  use 
U.S.  grades  for  the  best  quality  cheese 
it  distributes,  even  though  sold  to  the 
public  in  the  ordinary  way.  It's  one  of 
their  cheeses  which  you  see  in  this  photo. 

DOWN  IN  A  FRESH,  COOL,  sil- 
ver-walled cellar  we  found  neat  piles  of 
quality-graded  cheese,  and  we  carried  this 
one  upstairs  to  have  its  picture  taken. 
It's  a  22-lb.  American  Cheddar,  known 
as  a  "daisy",  hard  and  golden  and  heavy, 
flat  round  in  shape.  Its  scarlet  grade 
stamp  shows  that  it  is  93-score  (meaning 
U.S.  FANCY  quality)  .  The  factory  which  made 
this  graded  cheese  is  a  cooperative,  run 
by  the  farmers  who  produce  the  milk  from 
which  the  cheese  is  made.  This  cooperative 
is  planning  to  use  U.  S.  grade  labels  on 
small  consumer-sized  packages  of  cheese 
which  will  be  for  sale. 


If  you  /ook. 
/or  L//7c/& 
Sa/r?'s  mar  A. 

f/?e  c/?eese 
r/nc/,  you 
car  /e// //-s 
(^c/a//fy 


Above  you  see  Federal  and  State  grade  marks,  en- 
circled in  one  shield  about  3  inches  high.  The 
grading  of  American  Cheddar  is  for  flavor,  body 
and  texture,    finish  and  appearance,    and  color. 
Score  92,  93  or  94  means  U.S.  FANCY 
Score  89,  90  or  91  means  U.S.  No.  1 
Score  86,  87  or  88  means  U.S.  No.  2 
Score  83,  84  or  85  means  U.S.  No.  3 


AMERICAN  FARMERS,  in  other 
words,  are  pioneers  in  accepting  U.  S. 
cheese  grading.  In  Canada  the  same  thing 
happened.  Dairy  farmers  there  find  they 
made  more  money  as  a  result  of  the  Do- 
minion's cheese  grading,  which  is  applied 
to  nearly  all  Canadian  cheese. 

CONSUMERS  LIKE  IT  TOO,  be- 
cause it  makes  for  better  cheese.  In 
Canada  the  proportion  of  cheese  graded  as 


first  class  has  increased  notably  in  a 
dozen  years  of  Dominion  grading.  This 
creates  more  demand  for  Canadian  cheese... 
people  get  over  the  idea  that  cheese  is 
tasteless  and  indigestible  and  begin  to 
think  of  it  as  a  bit  of  delicate  flavor  — 
they  cut  and  come  again.  And  so  farmers 
who  sell  milk  to  make  the  cheese  are  the 
gainers  because  there  is  more  demand  for 
their  milk. 


THESE   OTHER  COUNTRIES 
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CONSUMERS   OWN  THIS  SHOP 


3O00  CONSUMERS  BUY  MILK  FROM  THIS  CO-OP 


CELEBRATING  20 

YEARS  OF  COOPERATION 

A  MILK  STRIKE 

ihaf  brought  about  a 

NEW  WAY  OF 
DOING-  BUSINESS 


hy  J.  L/'ukAu, 

ihe  Cooperaf/'ye  Trac//ng  Co., 
Waa/xe^an ,  III. 

"I'd  like  to  know  how  they 
expect  us  to  pay  two  cents  more  for  milk 
when  the  factory  pays  our  men  only  twenty 
cents  an  hour,"  complained  a  housewife 
to  her  neighbor. 

"Yes,  and  Mr.  Jones  came 
in  from  his  farm  the  other  day, "  her 
friend  replied,  "and  he  told  me  that 
the  company  pays  him  only  three  cents 
a  quart  for  his  milk." 

The  two  women  were  neigh- 
bors out  in  Waukegan,  Illinois,  40  miles 
north  of  Chicago,    and   the  year  was  1910. 

The  next  day  in  the  base- 
ment of  one  of  their  houses  a  dozen  wo- 
men gathered  around  two  cans  of  milk 
which  they  had  bought  from  Mr.  Jones. 
They  charged  themselves  six  cents  a  quart 
—  the  old  retail  price.  After  pay- 
ing the  farmer  a  better  price  than  he 
had  been  getting  from  the  company  and 
after  paying  for  delivery,  they  had  a 
tidy  surplus  left  over. 
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Today,  the  Finnish  women 
who  started  that  basement  experiment  24 
years  ago  are  still  furnishing  them- 
selves with  milk  on  cooperative  prin- 
ciples. 2500  other  housewives  have 
joined  their  group.  Now  they  own  a 
completely  equipped  pasteurization  and 
bottling  plant  and  a  fleet  of  more  than 
20  delivery   trucks  and  wagons. 

The  farmer  who  supplied 
the  first  two  cans  of  milk  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  group  of  38  milk  producers 
of  the  county  who,  as  members  and  part 
owners  of  the  dairy,  last  year  received 
a  total  of  $700  in  dividends  in  addition 
to  the  regular  price  for  milk.  The 
small  trickle  of  milk  of  1910  has  grown 
to  a  daily  average  of  20,000  pounds, 
handled  by  a  cooperative  organization 
of  consumers  and  farmers. 

CONSUMERS  who  buy  milk 
from  the  cooperative  pay  10  cents  a 
quart,  the  same  price  they  pay  private 
dairies  —  but  here's  the  difference. 
They  got  back  in  dividends  2  cents  of 
each  dollar  for  milk  last  year.  This 
dividend  has  been  as  high  as  10  cents 
on  the  dollar  in  the  past.  Because  of 
the  cooperative's  method  of  handling 
the  producer-members'  milk,  it  is  able 
to  pay  them  $2.06  per  hundredweight, 
while  the  majority  of  producers  shipping 
to  other  distributors  in  that  milk  area 
receive  $1.91.  (These  are  September  1, 
1934,  prices) . 

Buying  milk  cooperative- 
ly has  worked  so  well  that  this  group 
of  consumers  has  branched  out  into  oth- 
er lines.  It  is  doing  a  business  of 
$800,000  a  year  all  told. 

The  manager  of  the  Co- 
operative Trading  Company  is,  of  course, 
a  full-time  man,  but  his  salary  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  earnings  of  the 
executives  of  like-sized  private  busi- 


nesses. Under  the  present  manager  the 
organization  has  grown  into  the  largest 
retail  organization  in  a  town  of  33,000. 
There  are  now  four  branch  stores,  one  of 
them    in    the    nearby    town    of  Highwood. 

In  the  course  of  this  ex- 
pansion, the  membership  has  spread  out 
from  the  original  Finnish  group  to  in- 
clude all  nationalities  in  the  town. 
Although  practically  all  the  members  are 
workers  or  farmers,  the  assurances  of 
high  quality  and  fair  prices  which  con- 
sumer ownership  and  control  give  have 
attracted  the  patronage  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  richer  households  in 
Chicago's  northern  suburbs. 

One  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  nationally  important 
packing  company  insisted,  after  he  had 
carefully  compared  prices  and  qualities, 
that  his  servants  buy  all  the  meat  for 
his  family  from  the  co-op. 

During  all  its  new 
growth  the  organization  has  safeguarded 
the  cooperative  principles  of  "one  mem- 
ber, one  vote",  and  returning  all  sav- 
ings to  its  customers  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  they  buy  from  the  cooperative. 
Savings  have  averaged  between  3  and  5 
percent . 

Eighty  men  and  women  are 
now  employed  by  the  co-op.  Drivers  for 
the  dairy  department  have  long  been  the 
only  ones  in  town  permitted  to  have  a 
union,  and  wages  are  higher  than  average, 
as  are  those  of  retail  clerks  in  the 
organization.  In  the  past  few  months  a 
union  of  these  clerks  has  been  formed 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  management. 

Milk  distribution  is  one 
of  the  most  complicated  economic  and  ag- 
ricultural problems  we  have  today.  Wau- 
kegan  consumers  think  they  have  found 
one  solution  for  it. 
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OF  THESE  SERVICES 


/  4^ 


& 


CITY 


DAIRY  EXPERTS  of  the  AAA 
have  been  calculating  the  cost  of  getting 
milk  froa  the  milk  can  to  the  doorsteps 
of  consumers  in  50  cities. 

THEY  STARTED  with  the  price 
of  raw  milk  at  city  receiving  stations, 
and  subtracted  this  from  the  price  city 
consumers  paid  on  September  15  for  a 
bottle  of  milk  delivered  to  consumers' 
homes . 

IN  50  CITIES,  this  cost  went 
all  the  way  from  4.41  to  8.34  cents  for 
the  ave'rage  quart  of  milk.  Chicago  had 
the  lowest  cost;  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina,  the  highest. 

THESE  PENNIES  represent  the 
spread,  or  the  "gross  margin"  distribu- 
tors are  working  on  in  performing  the 
various  services  described  in  the  pic- 
ture above.  They  do  not  represent  dis- 
tributors' spreads  on  all  milk  handled; 
only  milk  sold  at  retail. 


TO  GET  a  complete  measure 
of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
cessing and  distributing  systems  in  these 
cities  a  check  would  have  to  be  made, 
also,  of  the  spread  on  milk  sold  at  whole- 
sale, to  stores  that  then  resell  to  con- 
sumers, to  relief  agencies  and  fami- 
lies . 

IN  5  CITIES  distributors' 
gross  margins  varied  from  4.4  cents  up 
to  5  cents  per  quart.  Consumers  in  those 
cities  were  paying  from  9  to  11  cents 
per  quart  for  home  delivered  milk. 

IN  26  CITIES,  with  margins 
from  5  cents  a  quart  up  to  6,  consum- 
ers' prices  ranged  from  9  to  13  cents 
a  quart. 
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IN  14  CITIES,  where  dis- 
tributors' gross  margins  went  from  6  to 
7  cents  a  quart,  consumers  were  paying 
10  to  14  cents. 

IN  THE  FINAL  5  cities,  gross 
margins  varied  from  7.27  to  8.34  cents. 
Consumers  in  those  cities  paid  from  12 
to  15  cents  a  quart. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  between 
what  consumers  pay  and  what  distributors 
charge  for  their  services  is  the  price 
of  the  raw  milk  delivered  in  the  city. 
This  price  does  not  represent  what  the 
farmer  earns  for  all  his  milk.  Farmers 
may  get  many  different  prices,  depend- 
ing on  the  use  made  of  the  milk. 

MILK  THAT  is  used  for 
bottling  brings  the  farmer  the  highest 
price.  Milk  to  be  used  for  cream  brings 
a  lower  price  to  the  farmer.  The  same 
with  milk  used  for  butter,  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products.  Sometimes  city 
companies  have  bought  milk  from  farmers 
at  these  lower  prices  and  then  turned 
around  and  used  it  for  bottling.  In  this 
way  they  gain  a  higher  margin  in  their 
price  to  consumers.  AAA  milk  licenses 
are  designed  to  pro- 
tect farmers  from 
this  unfair  practice. 


made  of  these  different  costs  and  of 
the  different  costs  and  prices  farmers 
receive   for  their  milk. 

TWENTY-ONE  of  the  50 
markets  are  under  Federal  milk  licenses. 
These  licenses  fix  prices  to  farmers, 
protect  them  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. They  do  not  fix  prices  to  con- 
sumers, except  indirectly  in  a  few  cases 
where  minimum  wholesale  prices  are  estab- 
lished. Consumer  prices  in  20  of  these 
cities  are  allowed  to  fend  for  themselves. 
Competition,    that   is,    fixes   their  level. 

STATE  AUTHORITIES  regu- 
late milk  distribution  in  one  way  or 
another  in  14  of  the  markets.  Some- 
times they  establish  retail  prices.  In 
the  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  market  which 
has  both  State  and  Federal  control,  re- 
tail prices  are  fixed  by  the  State  auth- 
ority. The  final  14  markets  are  without 
any  form  of  official  regulation. 

ON  PAGE  31  we  show  you  the 
dealers'  margins  and  retail  prices  for 
the  50  cities.  ("F"  stands  for  markets 
under  Federal  license;  "S"  under  State 
regulation:   "SF"  under  both.) 


PRICES  FOR  raw  milk 
delivered  in  the  city 
also  include  many  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  the 
farmer  has  to  meet  in 
preparing  and  deliv- 
ering his  milk  to  the 
city.  His  net  returns 
are  very  much  less  than 
the  price  he  receives 
from  city  companies. 
To  get  a  fair  measure 
of  the  farmers '  returns 
careful  account  must  be 


These  pennies  represent  the  gross  cost  of  geifing 
m/7A  from  fhe  mi/ A  can  io  fhe  d oorsfeps  of 
consumers  in  SO  cities  (on  September  /5, 1954-) 


From  4fo5i  From  5 fa  6 4  From  6  to 7<t  From  TfoQ'/s't^ 
'in  5  cities    inZ6  cities     in  14  cities    in  5  cities 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 


RETAIL     PRICES  of 
foods    rose    steadily  from 

107.3  percent  of  the  1913 
average  on  April  24  to 
116.8  percent  on  September 
11.  The  latest  report, 
however,    shows   a   drop  to 

116.4  on  September  25. 
This  is  the  first  drop  in 
the  food  price  index  since 
April . 

CONSIDERING  FOODS 
as  a  whole  retail  prices 
are  now  about  8^  percent 
above  the  April  levels. 
The  rise  since  the  mid- 
dle of  June  when  the 
drought  damage  began  to 
be  apparent  is  about  6|- 
percent.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  some  increases 
in  food  prices  are  usual 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 
During  the  past  10  years 
food  prices  rose  from  June 
to  September  in  8  years 
and  dropped  in  only  two 
years.  In  1933  and  in  1929 
the  rise  was  greater  than 
this  year. 


Kind  of  Food 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 

April  24  Sept. 11  Sept. 25 
  1934   1934  1934 


Change  in 
5  months 


% 


Dairy_Product3 

Milk.  qt. 

Cheese,  lb. 

Butter,  lb. 
Beef 

Round  steak, lb. 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 
Pork 

Chops,  lbs. 

Lard,  lb. 

Who . smo . ham, lb . 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb. 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

Square  chuck,  lb, 
foul tr^ 

Hens,  lb. 

Eggs,  doz. 
Bread 

White,  lb. 

Rye,  lb. 

Whole  wheat,  lb. 


11, 

,1 

11. 

,5 

11. 

6 

+ 

4.5 

23. 

6 

24. 

4 

24. 

2 

+ 

2.5 

28, 

.8 

32. 

9 

32. 

3 

+ 

12.2 

26, 

,5 

30. 

,8 

30. 

,7 

+ 

15.8 

21, 

,5 

24. 

3 

24. 

6 

+ 

14.4 

15, 

,8 

18. 

3 

18, 

,5 

+ 

17.1 

24, 

.1 

32, 

.4 

28, 

.5 

+ 

18.3 

10 

.3 

14 

.4 

14, 

.7 

+ 

42.7 

18. 

,7 

26. 

.2 

26 

.0 

+ 

39.0 

26, 

4 

25 

.5 

25 

.2 

4.5 

10, 

.8 

10. 

,8 

10, 

,7 

0.9 

18. 

,8 

18. 

8 

18. 

5 

1.6 

24. 

8 

25. 

1 

25. 

6 

+ 

3  2 

23. 

,5 

34. 

3 

35 

.2 

+ 

49.8 

8 

.0 

8, 

.4 

8 

4 

+ 

5.0 

8 

6 

8. 

9 

8 

9 

+ 

3.5 

8, 

.7 

8. 

,9 

9, 

,0 

+ 

3.4 

(continued) 


it   has  been 


farmers 
they  buy 


food  prices 
rest  of  1934 


NO  SPECTACULAR  increases  In 
are    anticipated   during  the 


THE  DROUGHT  HAS  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  prices  received  by 
farmers.  A  revised  farm  price  index 
Just  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  indicates  average  prices 
in  September  102  percent  of  the  1910-14 
average.  In  August  the  index  was  at  99 
percent  of  pre-war,  in  July  at  87  per- 
cent of  pre-war. 


PRICES  PAID  by 
in  September  for  commoditiej 
were  126  percent  of  the  1910-14  average. 
The  purchasing  power  of  farm  products 
compared  to  the  pre-war  purchasing  power 
can  be  found  by  dividing  102  by  126. 
That  gives  you  81  percent.  In  other 
words,  farmers'  products  would  buy  in 
September  81  percent  as  much  as  they 
would  buy  in  pre-war  years.  A  year  ago 
the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products 
was  69  percent  of  pre-war. 

FARMERS  COOPERATING  with 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration  to    control    the   production  of 
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CHANGES  IM  Cr. 

:'Y  RETAIL 

PKTCE"5 

Ap  r .  24 

Sept.  1 

1  Sept. 

Kind  of  Food 

1 934 

193-^ 

1934 

Cereal  Products 

J' 

i 

Flour,  lb. 

4.7 

5.  1 

5.1 

Macaroni  ,1b. 

15,6 

15.8 

15.8 

Wheat  cereal. 

24.2 

24.2 

24.2 

28  oz-  pkg. 

VeKcitables  —  canned 

Corn,  ^2  can 

11.3 

11.8 

]  1 . 6 

Peas,  #2  can 

16.5 

18.3 

17. 1 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 

10.6 

y .  o 

10. 3 

Vegetables  —  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb. 

2.7 

? .  1 

2.0 

Onions,  lb 

4.5 

4 . 2 

4.  0 

Cabbage,  lb. 

3.5 

3.3 

3.1 

Vegetables  —  fresh 

Lettuce,  h'^ad 

9.3 

9.6 

9.3 

Spinach,  Ib< 

6.5 

8.3 

7.3 

Carrots,  bunch 

5.5 

O .  U 

A  Q 

4 .  a 

Pruit_-_canned 

Peaches,  #2^  can 

17.9 

18.  9 

19. 1 

Pears,  #2|-  can 

20.8 

21 ,8 

22. 1 

Pineapple,  #2i  can  21.9 

22.6 

22.6 

Eruit_r_fis§li 

Apples,  lb. 

6.5 

5.7 

5.7 

Bananas,  doz. 

22.4 

23.6 

24.0 

Orange?,  doz. 

27.7 

3"Q-. 

.37 . 0 

cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  hogs  and  other 
basic  commodities  also  receive  benefit  pay^- 
ments  so  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
products  has  improved  more  than  this  rise 
in  farm  prices  shows. 


  tember     25     —     the  drop 

!5    Change  in        in    prices    of    pork  chops 

 5_rnonth2       being       unusually  sharp. 

%  Beef  prices    remained  about 

+    8.5  the     same.     A     small  in- 

+    1.9  crease      in      the  average 

  price      of     milk  resulted 

fron      increases      in  only 
a      few     cities.  Cheese 
f    2.7  and     butter     prices  drop- 

+    3.6  red.        Bread     and  cereal 

-  2.8  prices       are      about  un- 

changed . 

-  25.9 

-  11.1  VEGETABLE  PRICES  have 

-  11.4  been      weak      and  dropped 

further       from  September 

  11       to       September  25. 

+  12.3  Vegetables     will  continue 

-  10.9  to       be       plentiful  this 

fall. 

+  6.7 

+    6.2  THE       COST       of  a 

+    3.2  month's       supply       of  14 

important     food     items  to 

-  12.3  a  typical  family  on 
+    7.1  September    25    was  $19.47. 

 +..35j.6   Of     this     the     farmer  got 

S7,53,     or     33.6  percent. 
The     remaining    $11.94,  or 
61.3      percent,      went  to 
pay      for  transportation, 
processing,       and  market- 
ing,     (including     the    processing  taxes  on 
wheat  and  hogs) .      A  year  ago  the  producer 
received   36.9   cents   of   the    dollar  spent 
by   the   consumer   for   the  same  commodities. 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND  farmers 
have  less  to  sell  this  year  on  account 
of  the  drought  and  the  incomes  received 
by  farmers  will  be  increased  much  less 
than    the    higher    prices    would  indicate, 

PRICES  OF  most  of  the  im- 
portant foods  went  downward  in  the  last 
two  weeks  of  Septembor.  PorK  and  lamb 
prices  dropped  froa  September  11   to  Sep- 


PRICES  OF  FOOD  paid  by 
farmers  and  other  consumers  in  small  towns 
and  in  the  country  have  advanced  just 
a  little  less  than  city  food  prices.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  re- 
ports that  country  food  prices  in- 
creased a  little  over  5  percent  between 
June  and  September,  1934.  During  the 
same  period  city  feed  prices  went  up  almost 
7  percent. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  prices  dropped  from 
September  11  to  Septeiober  25  while 
prices  of  fluid  milk  went  up  0.1 
cent  a  quart.  The  drop  in  butter 
prices  was  0.6  cent  a  pound  and  in 
cheese  prices  was  0.2  cent  a  pound. 

THE  INCREASE  in  milk  prices  was  due 
to  a  2  cent  increase  in  Atlanta,  a  1 
cent  increase  in  Seattle,  and  smaller 
increases  in  Houston  and  in  Portland, 
Maine.  Prices  of  milk  dropped  in  4 
cities. 

BUTTER  PRICES  usually  rise  from  a  low 
point  in  June  to  a  high  point  in  Dec- 
ember. The  drop  of  over  half  a  cent 
in  September  is  unusual.  Fall  pro- 
duction of  butter  has  been  large  in 
spite  of  the  scarcity  of  feed  grains. 
When  the  pasture  season  is  over  butter 
production   may   dr«p    off  somewhat. 


Prices.  Sect. 

25, 

1934 

( cents) 

Milk 

Cheese 

 ■ 

Butter 

Mark*?  ts 

lb. 

lb. 

United  Stale? 

i  -'  . 

'2  

?4 .? 

3?  .3 

Atlanta  

14. 

0 

21.7 

33.8 

11. 

0 

26. 1 

34,4 

Birminghani  

14.0 

20.4 

34. 1 

Boston  

10  . 

6 

25.3 

32.7 

1  A 

14 . 

u 

28.6 

33 .7 

Buffalo  

1  o 
14  . 

A 

u 

26.3 

31 . 0 

But  le  

1  i  . 

U 

21 .5 

34.3 

Charleston,  S. 

1  'Z 

i.  6 . 

6 

20.9 

32. 1 

Chicago  

iU 

U 

27.4 

31.6 

Cincinnati  

Id,  . 

A 

25.2 

30.0 

Cleveland  

11  . 

A 

0 

25.8 

31.1 

Columbus  

lU 

A 

0 

26.0 

31 .3 

Dallas  

y 

A 
U 

25.6 

31 .3 

Denver  

iu 

A 
U 

25.  4 

32.0 

Detroit  

1  i 

A 

u 

23.5 

32.0 

1  'X 

IQ 

A 

25.6 

33,  0 

Houston  

id. 

A 

u 

20.2 

32.9 

Indianapolis 

Q 

y 

A 

u 

26.2 

32 . 1 

Jacksonville,,., 

10 

A 

19.  8 

32.5 

Kansas  City  

A 
.  U 

23. 1 

30.5 

Little  Rock 

id 

A 
U 

21.7 

30.7 

i  1 

A 
U 

22 . 6 

33.7 

Louisville  

11 

0 

25.2 

32.6 

Manchester  

11 

0 

25 . 3 

31 .2 

Memphis  

11 

.0 

19 . 5 

31 . 5 

Milwaukee  

10 

.0 

24.5 

30.4 

Minneapolis,  ,  , 

10 

0 

23 . 6 

29 .  y 

13 

.0 

22 . 0 

31 .2 

Newark  

13 

.0 

24 . 5 

33.4 

14,0 

28.7 

34, 5 

New  Orleans 

11 

.0 

22 . 0 

32 . 2 

12 

.5 

27.5 

33. 5 

14.0 

21 .2 

33 . 1 

Omaha  •■. 

10 

.0 

24 . 6 

30 . 1 

10 

0 

22.7 

29.  5 

Philadelphia.... 

11 

.0 

28 . 8 

35 . 7 

Pittsburgh  

11 

.0 

24 . 8 

32 . 3 

Portland.  Me., 

11 

.0 

26. 1 

33.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

11 

4 

21 . 4 

32.7 

Providence  

13 

.0 

25 . 0 

32.6 

Richmond  

12 

.0 

22.6 

33.  0 

Rochester  

12 

0 

26.7 

31 . 1 

St.  Louis  

.  11 

0 

23.3 

31 .7 

St.  Paul  

10 

0 

24.  0 

29.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

10 

0 

19.  8 

33  .2 

San  Francisco 

12 

0 

28.3 

34. 0 

Savannah  

13 

0 

20.  y 

32.5 

Scranton  

11. 

0 

25.8 

32.6 

Seattle  

10. 

7 

20 . 9 

33.8 

Springfield,  111.  

10. 

0 

21 .8 

30 . 6 

r. . 

13. 

n 

?6 . 

34 . 6 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  Sept.  25,  1954  (cents)  

White  Rye    Whole  wheat 


Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

8 

.4 

8 

.9 

9.0 

Atlanta  

8 

.9 

9 

.3 

9.0 

Baltimore  

8 

8 

9 

0 

9.5 

Birmingham  

9 

.6 

9 

.6 

9.8 

Boston  

8 

.3 

9 

.3 

8.9 

Bridgeport  

8 

.7 

9 

.1 

9.3 

Buffalo  

8 

.4 

8 

.3 

9.2 

Butte  

9 

.5 

9 

.6 

9.6 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

  9 

0 

9 

5 

10.8 

Chicago 

7 

3 

7 

.7 

8.9 

Cincinnati  

7 

8 

9 

3 

9.6 

Cleveland  

7 

7 

8 

3 

8.5 

Columbus  

8 

2 

9 

1 

9.3 

Dallas  

7 

9 

7 

9 

7.9 

Denver  

7 

9 

1 

7.7 

Detroit  

7 

2 

7 

6 

7.6 

Fall  River  

8 

1 

8 

7 

9.1 

Houston  

8 

5 

8 

7 

8.6 

Indianapolis  

7 

3 

7 

7 

8.8 

Jacksonville  

9 

8 

9. 

9 

10.0 

Kansas  City  

8 

4 

8 

8 

9.0 

Little  Rock  

9. 

9 

9. 

8 

9.9 

Lcs  Angeles  

7 

9 

9. 

6 

8.2 

Loui-sville  

7. 

4 

8. 

0 

8.5 

Manchester  

8. 

8 

9. 

5 

9.1 

Memphis  

8 

5 

8 

9 

9.3 

Milwaukee  

7 

2 

7. 

1 

7.6 

Minneapolis  

8 

4 

8 

8 

9.3 

Mobile  

8. 

9 

9. 

7 

9.7 

Newark  

9 

1 

9 

3 

9.4 

New  Haven  

8 

6 

9 

0 

9.3 

New  Orleans  

8 

3 

8 

9 

9.6 

New  York  

8 

8 

8 

8 

9.2 

Norfolk  

8. 

3 

9 

0 

9.1 

Omaha  

8 

4 

9 

0 

8.8 

Peoria   

8 

1 

9 

0 

8.6 

Philadelphia   

8 

6 

9 

3 

10.3 

Pittsburgh   

8 

3 

8 

7 

9.2 

9 

1 

9 

5 

9.6 

Portland,  Ore  

9 

1 

10 

0 

9.3 

Providence  

8 

1 

8 

8 

9.4 

Richmond  

8 

6 

8 

8 

9.6 

Rochester   

8. 

1 

8. 

2 

8.9 

St.  Louis  

8 

5 

9 

1 

9.5 

St.  Paul  

8 

6 

9 

0 

9.5 

Salt  Lake  City  

7 

6 

9 

0 

7.8 

San  Francisco  

9 

3 

9 

0 

8.9 

Savannah 

9 

5 

9 

8 

10.4 

Scranton  

9 

3 

9 

7 

9.7 

Seattle  

9 

.1 

9 

.7 

9.1 

Springfield,  111 

8 

.6 

9 

.2 

9.7 

Washington,  D.  C. 

8 

.3 

8 

.8 

8.9 

BREAD 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  whole  wheat  bread 
went  up  0.1  cent  a  pound  from  Sep- 
tember 11  to  September  25  but  there 
was  no  change  in  prices  of  ordinary 
white  bread  nor  of  rye  bread. 

WHEAT  PRICES  and  flour  prices  have 
declined  somewhat  in  September  in 
line  with  the  price  movements  in 
the  world  markets. 

NO  FURTHER  ADVANCES  in  bread  prices 
are  anticipated  unless  the  world 
markets  for  wheat  should  pick  up. 
and  if  wheat  prices  should  drop  much 
lower  than  present  levels,  con- 
sumers should  be  able  to  buy  bread 
at  lower  than  present  prices. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  Sept. 

25.  1934 

( cents) 

Flour 

Macaroni 

Wheat  cereal 

ID  . 

lb. 

28  oz.pkg. 

Ilnitprl    *^t?i  +  cio 

O  .  1 

15.8 

24.2 

K 

16.9 

26.1 

t3  ^  1  4"  T  m  T^/^ 

1^  O 

16.2 

23.6 

Xi  T   TTn  T  Ti  rr  )^  CI  m 

K  1 

14.9 

25.4 

CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

T-3    c?    ^  T) 

A 

16.6 

23.5 

K  T 

16.6 

25.4 

Rn  f*  fa  1  r» 

u .  o 

15.8 

24.2 

Pn  +  +  /a 

c:  'z 

16.2 

26.1 

THIS  REPORT  shov/s  no  change  in  prices 

v-'iia  r  J.  6S  con ,   o.  u. 

16.1 

24.9 

of  flour,  macaroni  and  wheat  cereal 

1^  T    1^  O  '"1 

R  n 

15.3 

24.5 

during  the  two  weeks  ending  Septem- 

A c 

14.5 

21.4 

ber  25. 

Cleveland  

A  o 

17.0 

23.1 

A  A 

16.6 

26.3 

r:  t 

17.3 

25.0 

THE  WHEAT  MARKET  fell  off  in  September 

A  a 

17.5 

22.9 

and  wholesale  flour  prices  likewise 

14.6 

23.6 

fell  off  somewhat. 

15.6 

23.1 

U    n  c*  *f"  T^i 

A  Q 

13.2 

22.2 

16.1 

25.7 

WHEAT  PRICES  from  now  on  will  depend 

K  A 

16.5 

25.0 

largely  on  developments  in  the  world 

>=;  n 

14.4 

24.3 

markets    which    will    be  influenced 

LIX  Cie  KOCK  

o .  < 

16.7 

28.2 

largely    by    the    prospects    for  the 

15.2 

23.8 

wheat    crop   in   the   Southern  Hemis- 

T r^n  "i  OTri  1  1  o 

14.8 

24.2 

phere. 

17.3 

25.4 

15.1 

25.0 

Q 

14.3 

24.5 

FARM    PRICES    of    wheat    in  September 

1 

14.2 

23.6 

were  83  percent  of  the  pre-war  parity 

R  O 

17.0 

25.2 

and  prices  of  many  of  the  feed  grains 

R  R 

16.3 

22.4 

have  been  raised  practically  to  par- 

New Haven  

R  R 

16.6 

24.0 

ity  by  the  drought.     Oats  and  barley 

R  n 

9.8 

24.3 

are    at   parity   and    corn    is    at  96 

R  R 

17.2 

23.6 

percent  of  parity.    Farmers  sell  only 

VT  n  n  f  n  1 

R  T 

15.8 

24.9 

small    proportions    of    these  crops. 

A  "7 

18.0 

24.5 

however. 

✓1  O 

17.1 

26.3 

A  Q 

16.6 

22.4 

16.0 

23.3 

R  "3; 

18.1 

24.3 

Portland,  Ore  

y1  y1 

15.0 

23.1 

Providence  

R  R 

15.3 

23.1 

R 

15.3 

23.6 

R  ? 

15.6 

23.6 

✓1  Q 

15.8 

25.4 

R  1 

14.2 

24.0 

bait  LaKe  oity  

4  n 

18.4 

25.0 

San  Francisco  

R  n 

16.4 

24.2 

R  ^ 

15.9 

24.9 

R  o 

16.9 

25.0 

4 . 3 

16.4 

25.7 

Springfield,  111. 

5.0 

16.0 

24.7 

Washington.  D.  C. 

5.5 

16. 1 

23.8 
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Average  Retail  Prices .  Sept.  25.  1934  (cents)  

Round  steak    Rib  roast    Chuck  roast 


Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

30.7 

24.6 

18.5 

Atlanta   

32.5 

24.9 

18.7 

Baltimore  

30.2 

25.3 

17.6 

Birmingham   

32. 1 

24.9 

18.3 

Boston  

41.8 

29.9 

23.7 

BEEF 

Bridgeport  

38.6 

30.4 

24.2 

Buffalo  

29.6 

24.4 

18.9 

Butte  

20.4 

18.4 

13.3 

Charleston,  S.  C, 

27.3 

21.2 

15.8 

BEEF  PRICES  did  not   change   very  much 

Chicago  

28.7 

26.9 

21.4 

from  September   11   to   September  25. 

Cincinnati  

28.3 

23.  3 

16.6 

Round  steak  prices  dropped  an  average 

Cleveland   

30.2 

24.6 

20.1 

of  0.1  cent  while  rib  roast  went  up 

Columbus   

32.4 

25.1 

19.3 

0.3  cent  and  chuck  went  up  0.2  cent. 

Dallas   

30.7 

26.4 

16.8 

Denver  

27.7 

20.0 

16.7 

BEEF  PRICES  are  now  about   15  percent 

Detroit  

29.2 

24.8 

19.7 

above  the  low  levels  of  last  April. 

Fall  River  

39.7 

26.2 

20.9 

Houston  

27.9 

22. 1 

14.3 

IN  THE  WHOLESALE  MARKETS  the  prices  of 

Indianapolis.. 

30.0 

21.2 

17.  5 

steers    were    fairly    well  maintained 

Jacksonville  

27.4 

23.  S 

17.  0 

throughout  September  but  dropped  some- 

Kansas City  

26.9 

22.4 

15.7 

what  during  the   first  week  of  Octo- 

Little Rook  

26.4 

20.8 

15.4 

ber. 

Los  Angeles  

25.3 

21.6 

14.7 

Louisville  

28.5 

19.6 

15.3 

MARKET  SUPPLIES  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  continue 

Manchester 

39.4 

25.6 

22.2 

liberal.        September    receipts  were 

Memphis  

31.0 

24.  9 

16.5 

16   percent    larger    than   a   year  ago 

Milwaukee  

28.0 

23.9 

18.8 

and    slightly    above    the    5— year  av- 

Minneapolis 

27.8 

22.3 

18.0 

erage  for  September. 

Mobile   

27.3 

20. 1 

15.5 

Newa  rk 

38.3 

30 . 4 

22.7 

OTHER  CUTS  not  auoted  in  the  table  are 

New  Haven 

40.  4 

30.8 

24.4 

sirloin  steak  selling  at  an  average 

New  Orleans 

27.7 

24.7 

16.6 

of  34.8  cents  and  plate  beef  at  11.8 

New  York  

36.2 

31.0 

22.7 

cen  ts . 

Norfolk  .1  

30. 1 

27.5 

17.9 

Omaha 

27.6 

19.3 

16.9 

THE  FARM  PRICE  of  beef  cattle  rose  from 

Peoria 

28.  0 

19 . 0 

16.  5 

$3.71  a  hundred  pounds  on  August  1."^^ 

Philadelphia 

36.7 

31.7 

23 . 1 

to  $4.21  on  September  15. 

Pittsburgh  

29.3 

24.0 

19. 1 

Portland,  Me 

39.  0 

28.1 

19.7 

Portland,  Ore  

21 . 5 

18.4 

13.9 

Providence 

39 . 5 

30.6 

24.  0 

Richmond 

33.8 

27. 9 

18.7 

Rochester 

30. 1 

23. 1 

19 . 0 

St.  Louis 

32  .7 

23  .7 

18. 1 

St.  Paul 

27.3 

22 . 8 

18.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

24.2 

18 . 8 

14. 4 

San  Francisco 

25  9 

23 . 0 

14.  9 

Savannah 

27  1 

23.9 

16 . 0 

OO  • 

Seattle  

23.6 

20.4 

16.0 

Springfield.  111. 

29.9 

19.9 

17.3 

WashinKton,  D,  C. 

35.6 

27.3 

20.3 

Average  Retail  Priceg ,  .  Sept .  25.  1934..(cgnts  1 


Chops 

Lard 

Whole  smo  ham 

Markets 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

2?. 

5 

14.7 

26,0 

Atlanta  

28 

.2 

15.5 

25.3 

Baltimore  

27.9 

14.7 

25.3 

Birmingham  

27. 

5 

14.3 

27,0 

PORK 

Boston  

28.8 

14.5 

28.0 

Bridgeport  

31. 

1 

14.1 

26.8 

Buffalo  

30. 

9 

13.9 

25.7 

Butte  

27.0 

16.2 

27.3 

AS  USUAL  IN  SEPTEMBER  the  prices  of  hogs 

Charleston.  S.C.. 

24. 

1 

13.4 

24.2 

and  of  pork  products  began  to  drop. 

Chicago  

28. 

4 

14,0 

25.5 

During  the  two  y/eeks  ending  September 

Cincinnati  

27, 

,4 

14.9 

23.3 

25   the  average  price   of  pork  chops 

Cleveland  

30, 

.2 

15.5 

26.6 

dropped  3.9  cents  a  pound,    or  about 

Columbus  

28, 

,9 

13.9 

26.3 

12   percent.      This   is   a  remarkably 

Dallas  

29, 

,3 

15.0 

26.6 

sharp   drop   in  a   two   weeks'  period. 

Denver  

27. 

,1 

15.2 

26.7 

Prices    of    whole    hams    dropped  0.2 

Detroit  

32. 

4 

14.3 

27.4 

cent    and    lard    prices    went    up  0.3 

Fall  River  

30, 

,5 

13.9 

25.8 

cent. 

Houston  

26. 

4 

13.5 

24.3 

Indianapolis  

25, 

,9 

14.0 

24.9 

Jacksonville  

24. 

,0 

14.2 

25.3 

IN  AUGUST  there  was  a  spectacular  rise 

Kansas  City  

27, 

,  4 

14.3 

25.4 

in    the    v/holesale    market    for  hogs. 

Little  Rock  

24, 

,1 

14.2 

25.0 

The  farm  price  went  from  ©4.61  a  hun- 

Los Angeles  

37 

.2 

15.8 

27.4 

dred  pounds  OR  August  15  tc  $6.04  on 

26, 

.2 

13.9 

23.5 

September   15.      But   prices   fell  off 

Manchester  

27 

.0 

14.9 

26.3 

throughout  September  as  new-crop  hogs 

Memphis  

23 

.4 

14.5 

24.0 

began   to   be   marketed   in  increasing 

Milwaukee  

26 

14.0 

24.6 

numbers . 

Minneapolis  

28 

.0 

14.4 

25.5 

Mobile  

24.3 

14.0 

25.9 

29 

.2 

14.3 

26.4 

IT  IS  EXPECTED  that  the  shortage  of  feed 

New  Haven  

31 

.9 

14.9 

29.  3 

this  year  will   result  in  early  mar- 

New Orleans  

25 

.5 

14.2 

25.3 

ketings  of  light  weight  hogs.  Total 

New  York  

29 

.5 

14.7 

26.3 

supplies  of  pork,  however,  during  the 

Norfolk  

25 

.2 

12.9 

25.2 

next    three    months    v/ill    probably  be 

Omaha  

25 

.2 

15.3 

26.0 

less  than  last  year. 

Peoria  

25.2 

15.3 

26.4 

Philadelphia  

32 

.1 

15.8 

25.4 

Pittsburgh  

28 

.8 

14.4 

25.7 

29 

.1 

14.5 

27.7 

31 

.9 

16.7 

28.0 

Providence  

29 

.9 

14.5 

26.4 

Richmond  

28 

.5 

14.2 

25.1 

Rochester  

29, 

.9 

14.6 

25.7 

26, 

.0 

14.0 

25.3 

St.  Paul  

26. 

,5 

14.6 

25.3 

Salt  Lake  City  

30. 

7 

17.8 

29.2 

San  Francisco  

35. 

0 

16.0 

29.3 

Savannah  

24. 

6 

13.5 

22.2 

Scranton  

26. 

1 

15.6 

25.6 

35. 

0 

15.6 

27. 1 

Springfield.  111. 

24. 

1 

14.2 

25.5 

Washington,  D.C. 

29. 

5 

14.8 

25.8 

'< 
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Average  Retail  Pricg°,_Sgpt^_25^1934_( cent?)  

Lsz  of  lamb    Breast  lamb    Square  chuck 


Markets 

1  h  . 

lb. 

lb . 

United  States 

2'6.2 

10.-7 

13 .  5 

Atlanta  

23.9 

11.4 

15.4 

Baltimore  

25.2 

11.7 

19.1 

Birmingham  

25.8 

11.5 

16.1 

Boston  

26.2 

12.4 

14.9 

LAMB 

Bridgeport  

25.8 

9.5 

20.6 

Buffalo  

22.6 

10.1 

18.6 

Butte  

23.8 

10.4 

18.1 

Charleston,  S.C. 

25.4 

13.9 

18.3 

LAMB  PRICES  were  lower  on  September 

Chicago  

25.7 

10.1 

21.3 

25  than  on  September  11.  Prices 

Cincinnati  

23.8 

10.8 

18.9 

of  legs  dropped  0.3  cent;  breast 

Cleveland  

25.6 

11.4 

22.4 

dropped  0.1  cent;  and  square  chuck 

Columbus  

27.8 

11 .0 

21.3 

dropped  0.3  cent. 

Dallas  

26.4 

13.2 

17.3 

Denver  

25,7 

9.4 

18.5 

Detroit  

26.3 

12.1 

21.6 

AUGUST   AND   SEPTEMBER   supplies  of 

Fall  River  

25.9 

9.8 

18.0 

lambs  were  relatively  large  and 

Houston  

30.2 

12.7 

17.1 

prices  in  the  central  markets  and 

Indianapolis  

28.0 

11.9 

21.4 

at   the    farm  have   been  falling. 

Jacksonville  

25.3 

10.5 

19.0 

Farm   prices   dropped    from  $5.02 

Kansas  City  

25.3 

11.5 

18.8 

a    hundred   pounds    on   August  15 

Little  Rock  

25.4 

11.1 

16.5 

to  $4.86  on  September  15. 

Los  Angeles  

22.9 

9.4 

16.0 

Louisville  

26.4 

15.0 

17.5 

Manchester  

26.0 

13.8 

19.1 

THE  PRESENT  OUTLOOK  is  for  continued 

Memphis  

27.4 

11.2 

16.3 

liberal  marketings  of  lambs  during 

Milwaukee  

25.4 

9.8 

20.4 

the  next  few  months.    Weights  will 

Minneaaolis  

22.9 

8.5 

18.1 

probably  continue  to  be  light  and 

Mobile  

25.7 

12.5 

16.8 

quality  below  average. 

Newark  

26.5 

11.2 

21.0 

New  Haven   

,  25.5 

11.3 

19.2 

New  Orleans  

26.0 

10.4 

15.7 

Nsw  York  

26.7 

10.0 

17.8 

Norfolk  

24.6 

10.5 

15.8 

Omaha  

23.6 

8.7 

16.9 

Peoria  

26.3 

11.7 

20.8 

Philadelphia 

27.3 

7.7 

17.0 

Pittsburgh  

25.1 

11.8 

20.7 

Portland,  Me. 

24.1 

12.1 

18.3 

21.6 

9.7 

16.4 

Providence  

25.9 

10.9 

20.8 

Richmond  

26.7 

12.2 

18.6 

Rochester  

23.0 

11.5 

19.0 

St.  Louis  

26.6 

13.5 

19.8 

St.  Paul  

22.6 

9.7 

18.5 

Salt  Lake  City  ... 

23.2 

8.4 

17.9 

San  Francisco 

25.0 

8.9 

15.4 

Savannah  

24.4 

10.6 

17.0 

Scranton 

27.4 

10 . 7 

19.4 

Seattle  

22.0 

10.3 

18.6 

Springfield,  111 . 

24.4 

10.4 

17.5 

Washington,  D.C. 

24.7 

10.4 

19.4 

Tiveragg  Retail  Prices, Sgpt  ■      "1934 f  cent?) 


Hens  Eggs 

•  ■       Markets  Ib^  doz^. 

Uni  ted_Sta.tes  25^  35^2 

Atlanta   21.7  37.0 

Baltimore   29.6  37.2 

Birmingham..,.   20.0  35.2 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS                                      Boston   30.6  49.3 

Bridgeport   30.1  46.3 

Buffalo   26.6  36.7 

Butte   19.7  37.1 

PRICES  OF  HENS  AND  EGGS  both  continue  to  go  up.          Charleston,  S.  C   22.8  35.6 

Usually  hen  prices  drop  at   this   time   of  th©         Chicago   27.0  34.0 

year  but  the  rise  in  egg  prices  is  about  normal.          Cincinnati   24.3  30.5 

Cleveland   26.8  33.9 

Columbus   23.9  30.4 

THE   AVERAGE   RISE   in    egg   prices    from   April    to         Dallas   19.0  35.8 

September  is  about  44  percent.      This  year  it         Denver   21.4  35.4 

has    been    50    percent,    or    somewhat    more    than         Detroit   29.7  30.6 

usual.                                                                               Fall  River   27.7  43.3 

Houston   22.8  31.9 

Indianapolis   22.6  29.8 

FROM   September    11    to    September    25    hen   prices         Jacksonville   24.1  42.6 

went  up  0.5  cent  a  pound  and  egg  prices  rose         Kansas  City   21.5  30.2 

0.9  cent  a  dozen.                                                          Little  Rock   18.4  29.5 

Los  Angeles   28.8  35.6 

Louisville   20.8  29.5 

AS  USUAL  there  is  a  great  variation  in  prices  of         Manchester   28.0  41.6 

eggs  reported  in  different  parts  of  the  country  -         Memphis   19.5  28.5 

ranging  from  26.9  cents  in  Springfield,  Illinois,         Milwaukee   21.5  32.0 

to  49.3  cents  in  Boston.                                               Minneapolis   22.6  28.5 

Mobile   20.3  31.0 

Newark   31.8  44.3 

THE  SHORTAGE  of  feed  and   the  smaller  number  of         New  Haven   34.4  44.3 

layers  this  year  may  raise  prices  considerably         New  Orleans   22.5  29.6 

higher  this  winter.                                                       New  York   30.8  41.7 

Norfolk   26.4  33.1 

Omaha   21.9  27.7 

Peoria   22.0  28.2 

Philadelphia   31.9  38.9 

Pittsburgh   28.3  35.0 

Portland,  Me   26.3  42.9 

Portland,  Ore   22.2  32.0 

Providence   29.2  46.5 

Richmond   26.9  32.6 

Rochester   26.1  37.0 

St.  Louis   23.5  30.4 

St.  Paul   22.4  28.4 

Salt  Lake  City   25.5  32.4 

San  Francisco   33.0  35.0 

Savannah   21.5  31.9 

Scranton   32.0  37.2 

Seattle   25.9  35.2 

Springfield.  Ill   20.9  26.9 

Washington.  D.  C.  28,4  41-8 


Average  Retail  Prices,  Sept.  25,  1934  (cents)  

Potatoes  Onions  Cabbage 

Markets  Ib.^  Ib^  Ib^  

United  States  2^  3.1 

Atlanta   2.6  5.2 

Baltimore   1.6  4.0 

Birmingham   2.4  4,7 

Boston   1.6  3.3 

Bridgeport   1.7  3.7 

Buffalo   1.4  3.3 

Butte   2.0  4.1 

Charleston,  S.  C   2.4  4.9 

Chicago   2.3  3.9 

Cincinnati   2.2  3.7 

Cleveland   1.9  3.2 

Columbus   2.0  4.7 

Dallas   3.4  6.2 

Denver   2.3  4.4 

Detroit   1.6  2.9 

Fall  River   1.4  3.8 

Houston   2.6  4.3 

Indianapolis   1.9  3.9 

Jacksonville   2.1  3.7 

Kansas  City   2.5  5.9 

Little  Rock   2.9  4.2 

Los  Angelas   2.1  3.1 

Louisville   2.1  4.1 

Manchester   1.5  3.5 

Memphis   2.6  4.2 

Milwaukee   2.0  3.9 

Minneapolis   2.1  4.2 

Mobile   2.4  3.7 

Newark   1,7  3.7 

New  Haven   1.7  3.8 

New  Orleans   2.5  3.8 

New  York   1.9  3.9 

Norfolk  ^.   1.8  4.5 

Omaha   2.3  5.3 

Peoria   2.1  5.1 

Philadelphia  .  1.8  3.8 

Pittsburgh   1.9  3.8 

Portland,  Me   1.4  3.5 

Portland,  Ore   2.0  3.1 

Providenc*   1.5  3.3 

Richmond   1.9  4.1 

Rochester   1.3  3.2 

St.  Louis   2.3  3.9 

St.  Paul   1.9  4.5 

Salt  Lak«  City   1.7  2.6 

San  Francisco   2.1  3.3 

Savannah   2.2  4.3 

Scranton   1.4  3.2 

Seattle   1.8  3.2 

Springfield,  111   2.1  4.4 

Washington.  D.  C.  1..6  i/Z_ 


2.7 
3.2 
2.6 
3.7 
3.2 
2.6 
3.3 
3.5 
2.9 
2.7 
2.5 
3.3 
4.6 
2.7 
2.3 
3.0 
3.6 
3.2 
2.9 
3.5 
3.3 
2.8 
3.1 
3.0 
2,8 
2.5 
2.7 
3.2 
2.8 
3.4 
3.9 
3.4 
4.1 
3.5 
3.1 
2.8 
2.4 
3.3 
3.Q 
3.1 
3.6 
2.2 
2.6 
3.4 
2.4 


VEGETABLES 
( fresh) 


POTATO  PRICES  dropped  0.1  o«nt  a  pound 
from  September  11  to  September  25. 
The  crop  improved  greatly  since  last 
summer  and  the  October  report  indi- 
cates about  an  average  crop.  Prices 
are  much  below  last  year  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  drop.  The  increase  for 
last  year  in  the  late  orop  is  in  the 
Northeastern  and  Middle  Western  states. 


PRICES  OF  ONIONS  AND  CABBAGES  dropped 
further.  Cabbage  supplies  have  been 
abundant  throughout  the  year  and  prices 
in  many  sections  have  been  below  har- 
vesting costs.  The  crop  of  late  cab- 
bage for  storage  is  also  big. 


ONION  PRODUCTION  in  the  late  states  is 
about  1  peRcent  under  last  year  and 
about  4  pero^nt  under  the  5-year  av- 
erage . 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  Sept.  25,  1954  (cents) 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  Sept.  25,,.  1954  (cents) 


Apples 

oananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

lb. 

doz . — *lb . 

doz . 

United  States 

5 

7 

24.0 

37.0 

Atlanta  

6 

0 

22.6 

31.3 

Baltinior©   

5 

3 

20.6 

36.3 

Birmingham  

7 

0 

*6.3 

35.8 

Boston 

6 

2 

*6.2 

39.4 

FRUIT 

Bridgeport 

6 

3 

*6.0 

42.4 

( fresh) 

Buffalo 

4 

4 

25.2 

34.2 

Butte  

5 

4 

*9.5 

30.8 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

5. 

9 

20.0 

28.8 

PRICES  OF  APPLES  AND  OF  ORANGES  were  the 

Chicago 

7. 

5 

*7. 1 

38.8 

same  on  September  25  as  on  September 

Cincinnati 

5. 

3 

*7.0 

35. 1 

11.      Banana  prices  went   up   0.4  cent 

Cleveland 

4. 

9 

*6.5 

37.4 

a  dozen. 

Columbus   

4. 

8 

♦7.2 

34.0 

Dallas  

*7.2 

40.2 

Denver  

6. 

1 

*8.4 

31.8 

THE    OCTOBER    CROP    report    indicated  a 

Detroit   

5. 

1 

*6. 1 

40.8 

slightly    larger   production    than  was 

Fall  River  

7. 

0 

*6.6 

39.5 

reported  the  previous  month  but  much 

Houston  

18.2 

36.9 

below   last   year's   crop   and   the  five 

Indianapolis  

6. 

2 

*7.4 

38.0 

year  average.     The  commercial  crop  is 

Jacksonville 

6. 

1 

16.2 

44.2 

29  percent  below  average  and  8  percent 

Kansas  City 

6. 

0 

*8. 1 

39,3 

below  last  year.     The  crop  is  larger 

Little  Rock 

6. 

3 

*6.3 

31.6 

than  last  year  in  the  Western  states 

Los  Angeles 

5. 

8 

*6. 1 

16.0 

and  smaller  in  the  Northeast  and  Cen- 

Louisvi1 le 

5 . 

8 

*7.3 

30.8 

tral  states.     The  Western  states  will 

Manches  te  r. 

5. 

0 

*6.2 

40 .  5 

probably    have    a    wider  distribution 

Memphis  

6. 

1 

*6.4 

34.6 

than  usual . 

Milwaukee 

6 . 

7 

*7.0 

35.2 

Minneapolis 

5 , 

9 

*8.5 

34.  5 

Mobile   

6. 

8 

17.2 

31.7 

THE   FIRST   OFFICIAL  ESTIMATES   of  citrus 

Newark 

5. 

9 

26.5 

42. 1 

production  are  now  available  and  show 

New  Haven. 

6 

3 

24.  0 

39.8 

a    record    crop    of   oranges    and  grape 

New  Orleans 

4 

4 

19.0 

34.3 

fruit.     The  orange  crop  is  21  percent 

New  York 

7 

1 

23.7 

43.0 

bigger  than  last  year  and  26  percent 

Norfolk   

5 

2 

21.6 

38.8 

above  average.      Grapefruit  production 

Omaha. 

6. 

4 

*8.4 

35.4 

is  38  percent  above  last  year  and  44 

Peoria            ..  . 

6. 

4 

*7.8 

38.  0 

percent  higher  than  average. 

Philadelphia 

5. 

1 

21 . 1 

40  .3 

Pittsburgh 

5. 

0 

26.8 

39.7 

Po rtland ,  Me  

5. 

1 

*6.8 

40 . 8 

Portland,  Ore. 

3. 

8 

*7.9 

38.  5 

Providence 

6. 

3 

*6.3 

41 . 8 

Richmond 

6 

2 

25.2 

34.9 

Rochester 

3 

5 

25 . 0 

35.2 

St  Louis 

5 

7 

*7. 1 

35.3 

St.  Paul 

6 

4 

♦8 . 4 

35.5 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

5 

2 

•7.9 

29 . 3 

Ssin  Fr£inclsco 

4.5 

22 . 3 

30. 1 

Savannah 

4 

.9 

20 . 9 

33 . 6 

Scranton 

4 

.4 

20 . 1 

37.7 

QqT  +  +  1  a 

3 

.8 

*fi  p 
o .  o 

A'K  n 
.  u 

Springfield,  111. 

6 

.3 

*7.2 

39.7 

WashinRton.  D.  C. 

6 

.2 

24.7 

41.0 
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Average  Retail  Prices  ,  Septeniber_25^1934_(  cents ) 


Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

Peaches 

Pea  rs 

P  inpannl ( 

ii    JL       ^  U>  L./ kif  ^  > 

Markets 

42  can 

#2  can 

#2.  *2-l/2  can 

2-1/2  can 

2-1/2  can 

2-1/2  cai 

United  States 

11.6 

17. 1 

10.3 

19.1 

22.1 

22.6 

Atlanta  

11.8 

18.1 

9.9 

19.7 

23.1 

25.1 

Baltimore  

13.1 

15.9 

10.0 

16.9 

20.1 

20.4 

Birmingham  

11.0 

18.9 

9.8 

19.6 

22.2 

24.7 

Boston  

12.9 

17.5 

11.9 

19.6 

22.4 

23.0 

Bridgeport  

13,5 

19.3 

11.8 

19.9 

23.7 

23.1 

Buffalo  

11.6 

15.9 

11.1 

19.4 

22.  S 

22.0 

Butte  

12.1 

17.3 

10.6 

20.3 

22.8 

24.6 

10.4 

17.0 

9.6 

16.8 

21.3 

22.2 

Chicago  

12.1 

16.0 

11.8 

20.9 

23.4 

23.9 

Cincinnati  

10.5 

17.1 

9.8 

18.6 

22.7 

22.3 

Cleveland  

11.6 

15.8 

10.1 

19.3 

22.7 

23.1 

Columbus  

10.8 

16.8 

9.9 

19.8 

23.3 

23.3 

Dallas  

12.3 

20.6 

10.5 

19.8 

24.3 

23.3 

Denver  

12.1 

18.0 

11.0 

20.4 

23.5 

24.0 

Detroit  

10.6 

19.5 

9.9 

18.7 

22.7 

23.4 

Fall  River  

12.1 

17.4 

10.4 

20.1 

22.3 

22.1 

Houston  

11.6 

16.4 

8.8 

17.6 

21.8 

21.3 

Indianapolis  

10.6 

17.1 

9.9 

18.5 

25.6 

23.6 

Jacksonville  

11.5 

16.6 

8.8 

17.1 

21.7 

21.5 

Kansas  City  

10.1 

16.8 

9.6 

19.8 

22.5 

23.9 

11.0 

16.6 

9.8 

20.7 

24.5 

23.3 

12.0 

16.4 

*13.3 

16.2 

18.3 

19.5 

Louisville  

9.6 

15.4 

9.4 

19.5 

22.0 

21.8 

Manchester  

12.6 

17.8 

11.3 

19.9 

23.4 

22.7 

Memphis  

11.1 

15.9 

9.4 

18.9 

22.2 

21.9 

Milwaukee  

11.8 

18.3 

11.0 

20.1 

19.8 

24.5 

Minneapolis  

10.3 

17.3 

10.9 

20.3 

22.8 

24.2 

Mobile  

10.6 

17.3 

9.3 

17.5 

19.7 

19.2 

Newark  

11.0 

16.0 

10.4 

17.1 

20.8 

21.3 

New  Haven  

13.9 

17.3 

12.3 

20.2 

24.0 

23.5 

New  Orleans  

12.1 

18.8 

9.9 

18.4 

22.7 

21.5 

New  York  

11.8 

16.5 

10.8 

17.4 

21.2 

21.0 

Norfolk  

11.4 

15.8 

9.3 

18.6 

24.1 

22.9 

Omaha  

11.5 

16.1 

11.6 

20.3 

23.7 

23.3 

Peoria  

13.1 

17.1 

11.4 

20.6 

24.6 

23.9 

Philadelphia  

12.3 

17.8 

10.6 

13.0 

20.0 

21.7 

Pit  Lsburgh  

10.8 

16.9 

10.3 

18.6 

21.1 

22.7 

Portland,  Me.  

11.9 

17.8 

11.1 

20.5 

23.8 

23.5 

Portland,  Ore  

12.8 

17.8 

♦14.0 

19.4 

19.1 

21.3 

Providence  

12,4 

18.5 

10.1 

19.3 

20.2 

22.5 

Richmond  

11.4 

18.3 

8.5 

18.6 

22.8 

22.5 

Rochester  

11.9 

16.4 

11.6 

21.4 

20.9 

23.6 

St.  Louis 

11.9 

17.6 

9.4 

19.2 

23.0 

22.9 

St.  Paul   

11.6 

15.9 

10.8 

21.0 

22.7 

23.9 

Salt  Lake  City  

12.1 

16. 1 

♦13.1 

20.2 

22.8 

22.9 

San  Francisco   

11.5 

15.4 

♦13.5 

16.7 

19.1 

19.9 

Savannah  

11.5 

19.8 

9.0 

18.9 

23.2 

23.2 

Scranton  

13.0 

.14.  E 

10.8 

19.5 

21.6 

22.4 

Seattle 

12 .4 

17.  8 

♦12.4 

18.6 

20.0 

22 . 0 

Springfield,  111. 

12.1 

IS.  1 

12.4 

21.7 

25.9 

25.8 

Washington.  D.  C. 

11 .3 

14,6 

9.3 

17.7 

21.5 

21 .6 
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Markets  Dealers'  Buying  Prices      Prevailing  Butter-      Retail  Price  Per       Gross  Margin  to 

(As  of  Sept.  15,  for  Raw  Milk  delivered      fat  Test  of  Milk         Quart  Bottled  to       Distributors  on 

1934.)  F.O.B.  City  Per  Quart       Sold  By  Dealers  Family  Trade  Retail  Prices  Only 


Cents 


F  - 

Cnicago,  111. 

5 . 59 

F  - 

Baltimore,  Md. 

6 , 49 

F  - 

Boston,  Mass. 

6 . 41 

F  - 

Quad  Cities 

4.11 

S  - 

Milwaukee.  Wis, 

5 . 01 

F  - 

Evansville,  Ind. 

3 . 91 

F  - 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

3 . 85 

S  - 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5 . 85 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

4 . 84 

S  - 

Seattle,  Wash. 

4 . 73 

Wilmington,  Del. 

5.59 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

4. 56 

F  - 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

4.56 

Washington,  D.  C. 

7.55 

S  - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

5.50 

F  - 

Omaha,  Neb. 

4.49 

SF- 

Providence,  R.  I. 

7 . 44 

F  - 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

4. 41 

S  - 

Dallas,  Tex. 

4.39 

F  - 

Twin  Cities,  Minn. 

4.37 

Butte,  Mont. 

4.37 

F  - 

Oakland,  Calif. 

5 . 33 

F  - 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

7.31 

S  - 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

4. 28 

F  - 

Richmond,  Va. 

7. 25 

F  - 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5.25 

F  - 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5.25 

S  - 

Portland.  Ore. 

4. 19 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

4.19 

S  - 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

7.12 

s 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

5.01 

F 

-  Savannah,  Ga. 

6.99 

F 

-  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

3 . 91 

F 

-  Detroit,  Mich. 

4.90 

Macon,  Ga. 

3.89 

F 

-  Denver,  Colo. 

3.87 

Duluth,  Minn. 

3.74 

S 

-  Albany,  N.  Y. 

5.70 

-  Louisville,  Ky. 

4.69 

s 

-  Hartford,  Conn. 

7.66 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

4.64 

New  Orleans,  La. 

4.47 

s 

-  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

5.44 

F 

-  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

5.27 

S 

-  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

5.05 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

4.73 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

4.30 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

6.24 

s 

-  Miami,  Fla. 

7.05 

Raleigh.  N.  C. 

5.66 

(Premium) 


Percent 

Cents 

Cents 

0  .  C 

1  A 

4.41 

4 . 0 

11 

4. 51 

3 . 8 

11 

4, 59 

3.7 

9 

4,89 

3 .  G 

10 

4,99 

3.8 

9 

5,09 

3 . 8 

9 

5 . 15 

3.8 

11 

5 . 15 

4 . 0 

10 

5 . 16 

4 . 0 

lU 

5, 27 

4.0 

11 

5 , 41 

3 . 9 

10 

5 , 44 

3.9 

10 

5 . 44 

4 . 2 

13 

5,45 

3.7 

11 

5.50 

3 . 8 

10 

5.51 

3 . 9 

13 

5 . 56 

3.8 

10 

5.59 

4.2 

10 

5. 61 

3. 6 

10 

5.63 

3.7 

10 

5 . 63 

4.0 

11 

5. 67 

3.7 

13 

5.69 

3,9 

10 

5.72 

4 . 0 

13 

5-75 

3.8 

11 

5.75 

4.0 

11 

5.75 

4.0 

10 

5.81 

4.0 

10 

5.81 

3.7 

13 

5. 88 

3.5 

]  1 

5.99 

4.2 

13 

6.01 

3 . 9 

10 

6.09 

3 . 6 

11 

6. 10 

4.5 

10 

6,11 

3.6 

10 

6. 13 

3 . 8 

10 

6.26 

4.0 

12 

6.30 

4.0 

11 

6.31 

3.9 

14 

6.34 

3.7 

11 

6.36 

4.0 

11 

6.53 

3.7 

12 

6.56 

3 . 8 

12 

6,73 

3.7 

12 

6.95 

4.0 

12 

7.27 

4.0 

12 

7.70 

4.5 

14 

7.76 

4.3 

15 

7.95 

4.2 

14 

8.34 
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OUR,  POINT  OF  VIEW 

THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption 
is  the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on 
prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  effi- 
ciency of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in 
making  wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes 
in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  re- 
lates these  changes  to  developments  in  the  agricultural 
and  general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials  -  the  farmer  -  is 
dependent  upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Like- 
wise the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing 
power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and  of  agriculture   far  outweigh  diversity    of  interests, 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce, the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presen- 
tation of  governmental  and  non-governmental  measures 
looking    toward    the    advancement    of    consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  tHe  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


L.2.  No.  I 


OCT.  15,  1934 


^OL.2,NO.Z 
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ANOTHER  government  office — this 
time  a  municipal  Department  of  Mar- 
kets— has  started  a  nev/  service  for 
consumers . 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  Department  of 
Markets  has  created  a  "Consumers' 
Service  Division"  to  help  housewives 
do  their  day-to-day  marketing  and 
meal  planning — economically — and  yet 
get  the  best  food  values  and  keep 
variety  and  fun  in  eating. 

IMAGINATION  is  behind  the  job 
these  public  servants  are  doing  for 
consumers  which  we  describe  in  the 
following  pages.  In  novel  ways  it 
is  making  housekeeping  less  diffi- 
cult; it  is  encouraging  the  building 
of  healthier,  stronger  citizens;  it 
is  working  toward  the  regularizing  of 


demand  for  valuable  perishable  foods; 
it  is  making  possible  better  returns 
to  producers. 

WHAT  NEW  YORK  CITY  is  doing 
could  be  done  in  hundreds  of  towns 
throughout  the  country.  Many  al- 
ready have  a  Department  of  Markets 
or  similar  government  office  which 
might  add  this  to  its  duties  to  the 
public.  Where  that  is  impossible, 
consumer  organizations  might  cooper- 
ate in  creating  and  directing  an 
office  to  do  the  job. 

YOUR  CONSUMER  representatives 
in  Washington  can  give  you  reports 
of  national  and  regional  food  sup- 
plies and  tell  you  what  is  behind 
price  changes  in  general.  But  every- 
day changes  in  your  markets,  news  of 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage  by 
housev/ives,  must  be  followed  locally. 

WRITE  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  if 
you  are  interested  in  getting  to 
work  along  this  line  in  your  com- 
munity . 


Consumers'  Counsel. 
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8:25  IN  THE  MORNING — meal-plan- 
ning, market-list  time  for  the  busy  New 
York  housewife. 

Her  children  are  off  to  school, 
her  money-earner  is  off  to  his  job. 
There's  shopping  to  be  done.  What  shall  it 
be  today?  Hungry  folk  to  feed.  So  few 
dimes  and  dollars  to  stretch.  So  many 
foods  to  choose  from.  It's  a  low  moment  in 
any  housewife's  day. 


She    clicks    on    the    dial    of  her 


radio . 


Mrs.  Gannon 


Mrs.    Frances   Foley   Gannon   is  on 


the  air. 


"Good  morning.  Housewives.... 
Spinach,  ....  one  of  your  best  buys  this 
morning....  Bottom  fallen  out  of  the  price, 
•  ...Simply  too  much  spinach  on  the  market 
....That  means  bargain  prices  for  house- 
wives.... Temporary  over-supply  of  aspara- 
gus. .  .  .  Selling  at  extremely  low  prices. . . . 
Cook  it  upright....  Kale,  cheap  today,  a 
good  buy  both  for  health  and  economy.... 
To  get  tender  young  kale,  buy  the  green, 
purplish    or    light    red    kind....  Carp  is 


low. . . .  Perch,  reasonably  priced. . . .  White 
fish,  still  in  the  high  priced  zone.... 
Try  dabs  " 

Five  minutes  only,  but  into  that 
five  minutes  are  packed  up-to-the  minute 
news  on  market  conditions,  on  good  buys,  a 
few  tips  on  selecting  foods,  a  word  or  two 
on  how  to  prepare  them.  The  kind  of  infor- 
mation any  housewife  needs  to  plan  her  menu 
and  her  marketing,  economically,  to  get  the 
best  food  values,  to  keep  variety  and  fun 
in  her  family's  food. 
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For  twenty-five  years,  Mrs.  Gannon 
managed  her  own  household.  She  is  the 
mother  of  five  children — her  oldest  is  21; 
her  youngest,  seven.  Now  she  is  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  City's  Department  of 
Markets.  She  directs  that  Department's 
"Consumers'  Service  Division"  and  acts  as 
housewife-in-chief  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  housewives,  in  the  Metropolitan  area  of 
New  York  in  which  live  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  country's  population. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Gannon  got  on  the 
job,  her  Department  went  to  the  broadcasting 
companies.  "How  about  giving  us  a  few 
minutes  every  morning",  they  asked,  "to  tell 
consumers  about  food  supplies?"  Nine  sta- 
tions immediately  donated  a  five-minute 
period  straight  across  their  boards  at  8:25 
A.M.  ,  Monday  through  Friday.  On  Tuesdays, 
they  allow  10  minutes.  Other  radio  stations 
asked  for  the  service  later.  Now  12  are 
broadcasting  this  service,  which  comes  to 
them  from  the  municipal  radio  station  WNYC. 


G-etlin^  ready 
for  cookiri.(^  scKool 
al  a 

niTJ-nicip  al 
marlcei: 


the  air. 


Not  only  in  Greater  New  York  but 
into  homes  way  beyond,  the  "Consumers'  Food 
Guide"  goes  every  day.  Many  cities  nearby 
draw  their  food  supply  from  New  York  or  from 
the  same  general  sources  of  supply  New  York 
uses.  So  that  news  about  market  conditions 
in  the  big  city  is  useful  to  many  consumers 
in  outlying  regions. 

It's  all  "hot  stuff",  this  news 
about  food  supplies  that  comes  over  the  air. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  market 
reporters  go  into  all  the  wholesale  fruit 
and  vegetable  markets.  They  check  over  sup- 
plies carefully,  they  see  what  the  demand 
is,  what  condition  and  quality  the  various 
commodities  are  in.  They  record  prices  of 
the  various  grades  of  each  item.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  that  are  sold  on  the  wholesale 
market  during  the  night  usually  are  on  sale 
in  retail  stores  the  same  day. 

At  six  o'clock  these  market  scouts 
start  telephoning  in  their  first  reports  to 
the  Consumers'  Service  Division.  Meantime, 
bulletins  are  coming  in  from  the  wholesale 
fresh  water  and  seafood  markets.  By  seven, 
the  staff  is  busily  putting  the  highspots  of 
this  news — including  reports  on  meats,  dairy 
products,  poultry  and  eggs  received  the  day 
before — into  shape  for  the  early  morning 
broadcast . 


Then,  click,  at  8:25  A.M.,  it's  on 


Consumers  are  not  alone  in  bene- 
fiting from  this  day-to-day  advice  from 
their  city  government  on  what  supplies  are 
plentiful  and  what  buys  are  best  in  point  of 
price,  food  value,  and  quality.  It  helps 
the  merchants  and  farmers  too,  because  it 
contributes  to  bringing  about  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  perishable  foods,  to  moving 
gluts  in  the  market,  to  eliminating  waste, 
and  smoothing  out  the  demand. 

For  instance,  the  1934 
lima  bean  crop  in  four  States 
adjacent  to  New  York  City  ma- 
tured almost  on  the  same  day. 
Before  that  date  lima  beans  were 
in  the  luxury  class.    When  hun— 


dreds  of  truckloads  of  this  vegetable  flooded 
into  the  city  late  Sunday  night  and  early 
Monday  morning,  the  market  broke.  Prices 
dropped  to  a  fraction  of  what  they  were. 
Farmers  and  merchants  got  a  big  boost  by 
having  consumers'  attention  called  to  the 
abundant  supply  by  Commissioner  Gannon's 
broadcast  that  morning. 

Disseminating  market  information 
is  only  one  way  the  Consumers'  Service 
Division  helps  to  remove  these  gluts  in 
the  market.  When  potato  supplies  are  heavy 
and  the  demand  for  them  light,  out  comes  a 
little  mimeographed  collection  of  recipes — 
"One  Hundred  and  Thirty-four  Ways  to  Cook 
Potatoes".  Anyone  who  sends  in  postage  gets 
a  copy  free.  If  it's  rhubarb  that's  moving 
slowly,  the  Division  announces  its  "Thirty- 
four  Ways  to  Cook  Rhubarb".  Four  other  sets 
of  recipes  have  been  prepared:  "Sixty  Green 
Salads";  "Fifty  Ways  to  Prepare  Cheaper  Cuts 
of  Meat";  "Seventy-five  Ways  to  Cook  Rice"; 
"Forty  Ways  to  Use  Milk".  Others  will  prob- 
ably come  along  later.  Announcement  of  each 
is  timed  to  fit  the  market  situation. 


"FISH  TUESDAY"  is  pop-ularized  to  help  move 
a  nvilritio-uS  food  -which,  ordinarily  has  a 
one- day  sale 


To  show  housewives  hov/  to  put  to 
practical  use  all  these  valuable  facts,  the 
Division  opened  a  cooking  school  in  one  of 
the  Municipal  Markets.  Every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoon  at  2  P.M.  the  reasonably 
priced  foods  of  the  day  are  arranged  into 
an  attractive  menu;  housewives  can  watch  an 
expert  dietitian  prepare  and  cook  them. 
This  service  has  been  so  well  received  that 
the  Division  plans  to  open  a  similar  cooking 
school  in  each  borough  of  the  city. 

"Fish  Tuesday"  is  another  prac- 
tical effort  made  by  the  Division  to  help 
move  a  food  which  ordinarily  has  a  one-day 
sale  and  which  is  valuable  as  a  wholesome, 
delicious,  and  inexpensive  food.  Over  the 
radio  and  through  the  press  every  Tuesday — 
as  well  as  Friday — housewives  get  a  special 
budget  of  news  about  fish.  New  York's  vast 
Fulton  Fish  Market  offers  several  hundred 
varieties  of  fish  to  the  consuming  public. 
Despite  this  wide  choice  in  her  local  shops, 
the  average  housewife  probably  cannot  iden- 


tify more  than  a  dozen  different  kinds. 
(Try  to  do  better  yourself!)  To  save  con- 
sumers from  passing  up  many  actual  food 
bargains  because  they  know  nothing  about 
the  fish  that  is  a  special  buy  in  their 
neighborhood  shops,  Tuesday's  news  tells 
about  some  of  the  less  well-known,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  better  known,  varieties. 

Releases  to  the  newspapers  carry 
the  valuable  information  of  the  Consumers' 
Service  Division  to  thousands  of  consumers 
who  can't  listen  in  to  Commissioner  Gannon's 
broadcast.  By  8  A.M.  afternoon  papers  get 
their  reports;  by  noon  additional  releases 
are  prepared  for  the  morning  papers  of 
the  next  day.  Foreign  language  papers, 
trade  journals,  community  newspapers  re- 
ceive weekly  releases — and  daily  ones,  too, 
if  they  want  them.  Always  these  stories 
are  confined  strictly  to  news  of  the  mar- 
ket— not  prices,   but  what's  behind  prices. 
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Back  of  all  this  service  for  the 
consumer  is  a  great  organization  of  useful 
material  which  the  Division  calls  its  "Food 
Reference  Library".  With  the  aid  of  CWA 
dietitians,  nutritionists,  home  economists, 
research  workers,  and  newspaper  writers,  it 
has  made  a  comprehensive  survey  of  more 
than  350  perishable  foods  in  New  York  City. 
It  has  gathered  together  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  on  the  origin  and  history  of 
these  foods,  where  they  are  grown,  what 
varieties  they  come  in,  how  they  are  culti- 
vated, graded,  shipped,  and  distributed, 
what  is  their  nutritive  value,  how  they 
should  be  served.  It  has  collected  some 
4,000  pamphlets,  bulletins,  reports,  and 
books  on  foods  from  the  United  States, 
State,  and  City  governments,  from  trade 
associations  and  journals,  from  professional 
food  experts. 

Other  studies  are  under  way — some 
of  them  studies  of  the  costs  of  marketing 
and  distributing  raw  foods,  of  municipal 
markets  as  a  means  of  closer  consumer-farm 
relationship,  of  waste  and  shrinkage  as  they 
affect  consumer  prices. 

This  research  is  not  only  used 
every  day  for  reference  work  in  preparing 
radio  talks;  it  is  one  of  the  foundations 
of  the  general  service  of  the  Division.  In 
its   short   history,    the   Consumers'  Service 


Division  has  become  the  clearing  house  ofi 
information  on  foods  for  housewives,  foodj 
editors,  restaurant  managers,  chain  storel 
executives,  newspapers,  and  many  others. 

"Our  v/ork  is  still  in  its 
infancy".  Commissioner  Gannon  writes  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE,  "but  we  feel  that  already 
we  are  bringing  about  a  remarkable  solidar- 
ity of  consumer  attention  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  New  York.  We  know  that  house- 
wives are  closely  following  the  information 
that  we  are  giving  out.  Their  strict  atten- 
tion to  general  market  conditions  is  bound 
to  have  its  reaction  in  bringing  about  a 
closer  parallel  between  wholesale  and  retail 
prices . 

"From  the  first,  wholesalers  have 
cooperated  with  us,  and  retailers — always  r, 
large  body  that  is  more  difficult  to  reach 
with  information — are  becoming  aware  of  our 
service  and  are  recognizing  its  value. 

"With  the  passing  of  time  and  the 
development  of  our  work,  we  expect  to  per-' 
form  an  even  greater  service  in  moving 
perishable  foods  in  a  way  that  will  be  of 
greatest  benefit  to  many  thousands  of  con- 
sumers within  our  metropolitan  area.  This, 
of  course,  means  also  a  great  benefit  to 
everybody  along  the  line  from  the  consumer 
to  the  producer,  particularly  the  producer." 


MAR.KET  SONGr 

o-f  a  negro  Vendor  in  uptow^n  New  York 

Am'-l:  nolKin'so  gooci  as  fresk,sv\/ee]r  caWn, 
Or  nice  young  onions  wit'lKer  iops  skll  on. 
Bui:  yo'  caml  Lea-1:  carrols  fo'  keeping  strong, 
An'spmack  makes  yo'inck  along! 
Slep  rigkl:  ckere,  folks, an'Luy  em.  ckeap; 
Mak-  veg^"a.n_'  -prices  cainl  Le  Leak 
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MILK 
Z8  quarts 

OR.  ^ 
iame  amount 
in  form  of 
vaporated  milk, 
cheese,  skim 
milk  and 
butter  OR^ 
L  milk- 
powder 


CHEAP  MEALS 

OS  en 


are  he-Z-fer  fhar? 
poor/y  ha/a/7cec/ 
/77ea/s  af  any 
cosi- 


FR.UITS  AND 
VEG-ETABLES 

13  lbs.  po+af-oes 
or  sweet  po+atoes 
Z7 lbs. dried  beans, 

peas  or  nuts 
5  lbs.  torn  a  toes  Cor  BR-EADS 
use  orange  juice^  n     q  il    .  j 
or  canned  tomato)  o  or :?  ids  oreau 


SUCAK 


7Ibs:  leafy,  green 
and  yellow  veg. 
iy2lbs.dried  fruits 
7  lbs.  other 
veq.or 
ruit 


and 
II  lbs. flour 
and  cereals 

OR- 
17  lbs.  flour 
and  cereals. 


EACH  WEEK  ^ 
a  Jamily  oj^  J've 

with  children 
3,  5,  and  13 
years  old 

should  have  af  least" 

ihis  much  Jood  Jrom  each  group 


FATS  AND 
SUGARS 

3/z  lbs.  of  fats 
3  lbs.  of  sugars 


MEATS 

4lbs. lean  meat, 
fish  or  poultry 
%  lb.  cheese 
\%  do3.  eggs. 


This  is  an  ADEQUATE  diet  at  MINIMUM  cost 
but  Is  only  Jor  those  who  hove  very  little  to  spend  on  Jood 


The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
has  prepared  this  plan.  Watch 
for  others  which  will  appear  in 
the  CONSUMER.S'  Q-UIDE  ' 


Some  pointers  for 
consumers  who  are 
buying  turkey  for 
Thanksgiving 


TWELVE  AND  A  HALF  cents  a  pound 
was  the  farmer's  average  selling  price  for 
turkey  on  October  15 — live  weight.  That's 
less  than  half  what  he  used  to  get  back  in 
1920. 

RETAIL  TURKEY  PRICES  have  gone 
down  too.  We  can  call  to  mind  when  they 
were  50  and  60  cents  a  pound,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  while  last  year — in  the  same 
stores — the  price  of  turkey  was  in  the  20s. 
This,  of  course,  was  for  plucked  birds, 
weighed  before  dressing. 

TURKEY  SUPPLIES  ARE  keeping  up 
well  this  season,  in  spite  of  drought  which 
has  made  them  much  more  expensive  to  feed. 
A  dry  season  is  a  good  season  for  baby 
turkeys.  Dampness  is  bad  for  them.  A  cold 
rain  may  be  fatal.  There  will  be  from  5  to 
10  percent  fewer  turkeys  this  season  than 
last,  but  still  there  will  be  more  turkeys 
than  the  average  for  the  last  five  years. 


SOME  PRICE  INCREASE  TO  consumers 
may  occur  in  view  of  the  smaller  supply  of 
birds  and  the  higher  cost  of  feed,  but  no 
big  jump  is  likely.  The  supply  will  keep 
the  price  v/ithin  bounds. 

MORE  AND  LARGER  FLOCKS  of  turkeys 
have  been  raised  in  recent  years.  Turkey 
raising  has  begun  to  take  a  much  stronger 
hold  on  this  country. 

THE  REASON  IS  THAT  farmers  have 
lately  learned  better  methods  of  rearing 
turkeys,  and  have  found  out  how  to  prevent 
some  of  the  particular  ills  which  used  to 
make  them  always  a  risk  and  often  a  loss. 
At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  feed  for  tur- 
keys has  been  dropping  to  its  depression 
"lows",  and  this  made  turkeys  profitable 
even  though  sold  for  less. 
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THE  BIG  TURKEY  YEAR  WAS  1932— not 
a  year,  you  will  say,  in  which  most  of  us 
were  specially  well  able  to  buy  us  a  turkey. 
Yet  farmers  went  to  work  and  raised  more 
than  ever  before,  about  19  million  turkeys 
in  all.  And  by  January  15,  1933,  the  farm 
price  of  turkey  hit  bottom — 10.2  cents  a 
lb. 

BY  THE  END  OF  1932,  many  farmers 
were  getting  no  better  price  for  turkey  than 
for  chicken.  There's  a  true  story  about 
some  chicken  for  canning  which  the  food 
inspectors  could  not  pass  because  it  was 
adulterated — with  turkey! 

WE  NOW  HAVE  LARGE-SCALE  turkey 
growers,  as  well  as  the  farmer  whose  small 
turkey  flock  is  only  part  of  his  other 
work. 

AND  THE  FARMER  HAS  systematized 
not  only  the  producing  of  turkeys  but  also 
his  marketing  of  them.  Some  farmers  have 
joined  together  into  huge  co-operatives  which 
manage  the  whole  business  of  packing,  ship- 
ping, and  selling  their  own  turkeys. 

ONE  SUCH  TURKEY  CO-OP  has  15  load- 
ing stations  like  the  one  in  this  photo. 
The  largest  turkey  co-op  is  the  North- 
western which  serves  11,000  farmers  and  ha.'^ 
its  own  selling  agencies  East  and  West. 
Their  turkeys  are  carefully  graded. 


vored  and  more  tender  turkeys.  So  that 
nowadays  families  which  can  afford  turkey 
at  all  use  it  not  only  on  its  traditional 
days  of  honor  but  also  at  other  times, 
birthday  celebrations  and  so  on. 

IN  FOOD  VALUE,  TURKEY  is  like 
chicken — it  supplies  protein.  As  to  flavor, 
nobody  needs  any  telling.  And  it's  deli- 
cious as  a  "left-over." 

U.S.  QUALITY  GRADES  APPLY  to  tur- 
keys, but  as  they  are  not  compulsory  many 
turkeys  are  not  Government  graded.  Nor  does 
grade  information  always  carry  through  all 
the  way  to  the  customer.  The  bird  may  have 
been  U.S.  graded,  but  the  grade  tag  does  not 
have  to  appear  on  it  at  your  store  counter. 

IN  THE  "GUIDE"  OF  OCTOBER  28, 
1933,  we  told  about  this.  If  housewives 
always  demanded  to  see  it,  U.S.  grading 
could  take  the  guesswork  out  of  that  momen- 
tous  job — buying    the    Thanksgiving  turkey. 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  tells 
the  best  way  to  cook  turkey,  in  its  leaf- 
let "ROAST  TURKEY  WITH  SAVORY  STUFFING." 
Write  us  for  a  copy. 


IMPROVEMENT  AND 
EXTENSION  of  turkey  farm- 
ing tends  to  give  consum- 
ers a  permanently  lower 
relative  price,  a  longer 
turkey  season,  better  fla- 


CALIFORHIA  TURKEY  GRnWF^i  ' 


A  BUSY  TURKEY 
C  O  OPERATIVE - 

■tnese  farmers  have 
combined  "to  marke-i: 
Tneir-  injirkeys 
wKick  are.' 
carefuiiy  Oracle  cL. 


POCKETING  THE  DIFFERENCE 

7S[ine  years  ago  a  group  of  farmers  started  an  insurance  cooperative  which 
is  now  doing  a  business  of  $3,000,000  and  has  more  than  120,000 
policies  in  force.    James  R.  Moore  tells  how  this  cooper^ 
ative  idea  grew  into  big  business 


IT  STARTED  with  some  farmers  down 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  had  an  idea  that  if 
they  cooperated  they  could  give  each  other 
protection  service  at  low  cost,  by  select- 
ing their  risks  and  eliminating  the  profit 
motive . 

THEY  NEEDED  insurance,  yet  many 
insurance  policies  were  costly  because  the 
basis  of  their  rates  included  the  high 
traffic  hazards  of  cities. 

OTHER  FARMERS  had  proved  they 
could  operate  an  insurance  co-op.  So  these 
Ohio  farmers  organized  one.  They  called  it 
the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance 
Company,  and  borrowed  $10,000  to  get 
started . 

IN  9  YEARS  they  have  built  their 
co-op  up  to  a  $3,000,000  business,  making 
it  one  of  the  10  largest  mutual  casualty 
companies  in  the  country.  Their  boundaries 
are  no  longer  Ohio — they  include  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia,   West   Virginia,    and   North  Carolina. 

DURING  1933  these  fellow-policy- 
holders  protected  each  other  from  losses 
totaling  $762,346,  yet  they  added  $439,328 
to  the  assets  of  their  company  and  increased 
their  surplus  and  special  reserves  above  all 


liabilities  to  a  new  high  of  $848,342.  In 
the  first  6  months  of  1934  they  increased 
the  number  of  policies  in  force  to  122,670. 

THE  MEN-WITH-THE-IDEA  are  firm  in 
their  resolve  to  operate  the  company  for  mu- 
tual protection  instead  of  for  profit.  So 
they  have  continued  to  place  its  funds  in 
the  soundest,  most  conservative  of  all  in- 
vestments— United  States  Government  bonds. 
At  the  close  of  last  year  they  held 
$2,052,057  of   these  bonds. 

ELIMINATING  profits  did  away  with 
stockholders'  dividend  payments,  agents' 
commissions  on  renewals,  and  investments 
which  took  greater  risks  for  greater  profits. 
Extension  of  the  cooperative  idea  made 
possible  lower  cost  operation,  collection 
of  premiums  by  mail,  selection  of  better 
risks,  and  a  mutual  interest  in  safe  driving 
to  keep  accident  losses  at  a  minimum. 

THESE  FARMERS  have  found  that 
when  they  cut  out  the  unnecessary  profits 
and  commissions  along  the  way  and  then  in- 
sure only  careful  folk  who  live  where  traf- 
fic risks  are  limited,  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  what  they  have  to  pay 
for  protection.  They  stick  the  differ- 
ence in  their  pockets — and  that's  dividend 
enough . 
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FEDERAL  MILK  LICENSES  are 
explained  in  the  pamphlet 
"Safer  Markets  and  Better 
Prices  for  Milk  Producers"  , 
just  issued  by  AAA.  "Con- 
sumers", it  says,  "may  also 
take  advantage  of  the  milk 
industry  board  provisions 
in  all  licenses,  which  en- 
courage a  more  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  milk 
problem."  Is  the  milk  you 
buy  marketed  under  a  Fed- 
eral milk  license? 

AAA 

MILK  WILL  BE  FREE  TO  children  in 
724  New  York  schools  from  now  on.  Already 
402  of  the  724  schools  are  getting  it — 14,500 
quarts  a  day  for  about  45,000  children. 

AAA 

"GOOD,  CLEAN  FOOD  STUFF  it  is," 
said  the  dairy  warehouseman,  as  he  rolled  a 
heavy  barrel  of  powdered  skim  milk  out  to 
his  waiting  truck.  "But  you  can't  buy  it  at 
retail.  This  load,"  he  added,  "is  going  to 
a  baker,  to  be  used  in  making  pies.  I  get 
about  7  cents  a  pound  for  it."  As  the  big 
truck  roared  away,  we  were  wishing  that 
200-lb.  barrel  of  powdered  skim  milk  could 
be  split  up  into  kitchen-sized  packages. 


AAA 


SCIENTISTS  HAVE  FOUND  that  skim 
milk  helps  children  to  get  their  normal 
growth,  it  makes  for  good  bones  and  good 
teeth.  When  dried  into  a  fine,  soft,  flour- 
like powder  it  mixes  in  well  with  other  dry 
ingredients — an  easy  way  for  the  home  cook 
to  get  more  food  value  into  the  meals  she 
serves  her  family. 


CONSU  M  ER- -  FAI^M  ER 
BRIEFS  FROM  WASHINGTON 


AAA 


SELLING  POWDERED  SKIM  milk  to  the 
home  would  be  one  more  way  for  the  farmer  to 
dispose  of  part  of  his  seasonal  surplus  which 
does  not  find  a  market  as  "fluid"  milk. 


Three  lighted  windows  on  the  second  floor  mark 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
High  on  the  cornice  of  this  main  front  en- 
trance is  carved  in  marble  a  well-known 
farmer-consumer  brief  from  the  Bible 
"The  husbandman  that  laboreth  must  be  first 
partaker  of  the  fruits." 


TWO-WAY  RELIEF  goes  marching  on. 
This  winter,  AAA  will  help  relieve  farmers 
of  their  "surplus"  milk  by  buying  4,775,000 
lbs.  of  cheese — and  FERA  will  help  relieve 
the  unemployed  by  giving  it  to  families  on 
relief.  (FERA  stands  for  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.)  The  cheese  has  to 
be  of  United  States  No.    1  Grade  quality. 


AAA 


WE  ANNOUNCE  THE  FIRST  city  in 
which  meat  MUST  be  graded  and  stamped  to 
show  retail  customers  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  Seattle  (Wash.)  has  passed  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  that  all  fresh  beef,  mutton, 
lamb,  and  veal  sold  in  Seattle  be  graded 
and  stamped  according  to  the  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  To  prevent  the  sale  of  in- 
ferior meat  to  our  consumers,  says  Seattle. 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL  changes  in  city  retail  prices 

Apr.  24,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  9,  Change  in 
KIND  OF  FOOD  >  -  b 

1934  1934          1934    5^  mos. 

Dairy  Products :  0  0  0  % 

Milk,  qt    11.1  11.6  11.7  +5.4 

,     ..nMrpu     Ar^n  Cheese,   lb.....   23.6  24.2  24.0  +1.7 

A     MONTH     AGO  it  was 

.    ,    ,      ^   ■  n,,Tr.r:^        ^  Butter,  lb    28.8  32.3  32.1  +11.5 

pointed  out  m  the  GUIDE  that  the 

drought  probably  would  not   raise      ^^^^ • 

retail  food  prices  much  higher  in          ^0^^^^  ^teak,   lb..__  26.5          30.7          29.8  +12.5 

1934.     It  is  of  interest  to  note                 ^°ast,   lb   21.5          24.6          24.0  +11.6 

that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis-  Chuck  roast,  lb....  15.8  18.5  17.9  +13.3 
tics  index  of  food  prices  dropped      Pork : 

from  116.8  (percent  of  1913  prices)          Chops,   lb._   24.1          28.5          27.4  +13.7 

on  September  11  to  116.4  on  Sep-          Lard,  lb    10.3          14.7          14.8  +43.7 

tember  25  and  to  115.6  on  October          Who . smo . ham, lb   18.7          26.0          25.4  +35.8 

9.     Consumers  were  paying  on  Octo-      Lamb : 

ber  9  about  1.1  percent  less  for          Leg  of  lamb,   lb...  26.4          25.2          24.7  -6.4 

foods    than    a    month    earlier    in         Breast  lamb,  lb....  10.8         10.7         10.6  -1.9 

spite  of  the  drought.                                Square  chuck,   lb..  18.8          18.5          18.2  -3.2 

Poultry  and  Eggs : 

A    LARGE    PART    of    this          ^ens,  lb   24.8          25.6          25.1  +1.2 

recent  price  drop  was  a  result  of         g^gg^  ^^^^   23.5         35.2         35.7  +51.9 

continued  heavy  marketings  of  meat 

Bread : 

animals  and  a  corresponding  drop  „  „ 

^          ^        ^          White,   lb_...   8.0           8.4           8.4  +5.0 

in    prices     of    practically     all  ^  ^                          ^  ^           ^  ^ 

^                   Rye,   lb   8.6           8.9           8.9  +3.5 

meats.     The    temporary    effect    of         „„    ,      ,     ^  „  „           ^              ^  ^  . 

Whole  wheat,  lb....  8.7           9.0           9.0  +3.4 

the    drought    has    been    to  force 

farmers  with  insufficient  feed  to  (continued) 
send    their    animals    to  market. 
The  large  number  of  animals  going 
to  slaughter  is  only  partly  off- 
set by  lower  weights  so  the  amount  of  meats         cent   more    than   average.     Prices    of  eggs, 
going  into  consumption  is  temporarily  high.          butter,  and  pork  chops  have  increased  less 
This    situation    is    likely    to    last   during         than  normally  in  the  past  4  months,  while 
most  or  all   of   1934.     In   the   spring  meat         the  rise  in  prices  of  milk,  lard,  and  sliced 
supplies  will  be  much  shorter.                                ham,  have  been  more  than  normal. 

DECLINE    in   potato    prices  during 

THE    OCTOBER    11    level    of  retail 

this    period    is    average    and    the    drop  m 

food  prices  was  about  8  percent  above  last 

onion  prices  is  somewhat  less  than  average. 

year's  and  about  11  percent  above  the  level 

in  October  1932,  but  about  28  percent  less  MILK   PRICES   generally   rise   to  a 

than  the  level  of  prices  in  October  1929.  high  point  in  October  and  November  and  drop 

to  a  low  in  June.     The  peak  of  butter  prices 
RETAIL    FOOD    prices    average    the         normally  is  reached  in  December  and  goes  to 
lowest  in  June  and  usually  increase  gradu-         a  low  in  June.     Lately  butter  prices  have 
ally    until    November.     This    year    the    rise  been  dropping,    contrary   to   the  usual  sea- 

from  June  to  October  was  only  about  3  per-         sonal  tendency. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


KIND  OF  FOOD 

Cereal  Products : 

Flour,  lb   

Macaroni,  lb  

Wheat  cereal  (28 
oz.  pkg. )  

Vegetables — canned : 

Corn,  #2  can  

Peas,  #2  can  

Tomatoes,  #2  can.. 

Vegetables — fresh : 

Potatoes,  lb....  

Onions,  lb  

Cabbage,  lb  

Vegetables — fresh : 

Lettuce,  head  

Spinach,  lb  

Carrots,  bunch  

Fruit — canned : 

Peaches,  #2^  can. 

Pears,  #2^  can  

Pineapple, i^'2-|  can 

Fruit — fresh : 

Apples,  lb  

Bananas,  doz  

Oranges,  doz.  


Apr.  24,  Sept.  25, 


1934 


1934 


Oct.  9, 
1934 


Change  in 
5i  months 


0 

0 

0 

% 

4.7 

5. 

1 

5. 

1 

+8.5 

15.5 

15. 

8 

15. 

9 

+2.6 

24.2 

24. 

2 

24. 

3 

+0.4 

11.3 

11. 

6 

11. 

9 

+5.3 

16.5 

17. 

1 

17. 

1 

+3.6 

10.6 

10. 

3 

10 

3 

-2.8 

2 

.7 

2 

.0 

1. 

,9 

-29. 

,6 

4. 

,5 

4. 

0 

3. 

,8 

-15, 

.6 

3. 

.5 

3 

.  1 

2, 

,9 

-17, 

,  1 

9.3 
6.5 
5.5 


6.8 
4.9 


-5. 

+4. 
-10. 


17. 

,9 

19. 

1 

19. 

,2 

+7, 

.3 

20. 

,8 

22. 

1 

22. 

,3 

+7, 

,2 

21, 

,9 

22. 

6 

22, 

.7 

+3 

.7 

6, 

,5 

5. 

7 

5, 

.6 

-13 

.8 

22 

.4 

24, 

.0 

23 

.9 

+6 

.7 

27 

.7 

37. 

,0 

35 

.9 

+29 

.6 

THE  HIGH  POINT  in  egg  prices  is 
reached  in  November  and  December  and  the  low 
point  comes  in  April  and  May.  This  year  the 
seasonal  movement  has  been  about  average  in 
spite  of  short  supplies. 

BEEF  PRICES  commonly  drop  from  a 
high  point  in  July  and  August  to  a  low  in 
February.  Pork  prices  drop  from  September 
to  February.  The  recent  drops  in  meat  prices 
have  been  in  line  with  the  usual  seasonal 
movements . 


YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

( Continued ) 


THE  LOW  POINT  in  re- 
tail potato  prices  is  commonly 
reached  in  November  and  the 
market  generally  advances  from 
then  until  July.  Consumers  who 
wish  to  store  potatoes  can  usu- 
ally buy  100  pound  sacks  or  other 
large  quantities  in  November. 
This  year  the  rise  from  Novem- 
ber until  next  spring  or  summer 
is  likely  to  be  no  more  than 
average.  Onion  prices  are  also 
commonly  at  their  low  point  in 
November  and  increase  until  May 
or  June. 

THIS    IS    the    time  of 
the    year    to    buy   apples.  The 
crop  is  short  this  year  but  the 
quality     is     good.  Consumers 
should  learn  to   know  varieties 
of    apples.     There    is    a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  va- 
rieties and  each  variety  has  its 
own  merits  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year  and   for  particular 
purposes.     Too  many  consumers  ask  the  store 
man  for  either  "cooking"  or  "eating"  apples 
or  for  "red"  or  "green"  apples. 

A  RECENT  SURVEY  in  New  York  City 
showed  that  the  great  majority  of  consumers 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  apple  varieties. 

IF  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  ask  the  store 
man  or  look  on  the  box  or  barrel.  The 
variety,  grade,  and  State  of  origin  are 
usually  stenciled  on  the  container. 


(RETAIL  PRICES  COLLECTED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS) 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  9,  1934  (cents) 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

FOR  THE  SECOND  SUCCESSIVE  TIME  the  retail 
price  report  shows  an  increase  in  fl\iid 
milk  prices  and  a  drop  in  the  prices  of 
butter  and  cheese. 

MILK   PRICES   WENT   UP    from   an  average  of 

11.5  cents  a  quart  on  September  11  to 

11.6  cents  on  September  25  and  to  11.7 
cents  on  October  9.  Denver,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Savannah  report  increases  of 
one  cent  a  quart  since  September  25. 
Smaller  increases  and  decreases  are  re- 
ported in  several  cities. 

IN  SPITE  OF  THE  DROUGHT  the  production  of 
butter  seems  to  be  holding  up  well  and 
prices  have  been  rather  weak.  Usually 
a  seasonal  rise  in  butter  prices  occurs 
in  the  fall  months.  Shorter  supplies 
of  butter  are  anticipated  after  the  pas- 
ture season  is  over  because  of  the 
shortage  of  feeds. 

CHEESE  PRICES  also  usually  rise  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  production  has 
been  fairly  steady  and  stocks  are  large. 
This  is  keeping  the  price  down,  at  least 
temporarily . 


Markets 

Milk  CheeseButter 
(quart) (lb.)  (lb.) 

United  States 

11 

.7 

24 

.0 

32 

.  1 

13 

.  5 

22 

0 

33 

7 

R?i  1  +  1  m  n  FP 

LJ  a  -L  LXill^l  c  

11 

.  0 

25 

9 

34 

4 

Ri  fm  1  Ti  0*  h  a  Tti 

LJ  A.  X  lUXii^iiCliii  

14 

.  0 

20 

0 

33 

8 

Rn  c:  +  on 

LJ\Ji~>   

1 1 

.7 

24 

8 

32 

9 

RriHcpnoFt 

J-*  1  J.\^^\^^\J  L  1/  

14 

0 

28 

0 

33 

8 

Bu  f  f a  1 n 

12 

.  0 

26 

1 

30 

9 

Butte 

11 

.  0 

21 

2 

33 

9 

Cha  rl  p=;+  nn     S  C 

13 

.  0 

20 

6 

31 

9 

Phi  p  a  c  n 

\J  iL  A.  \J  CX^\J  

10 

.0 

27 

1 

31 

3 

ni nni  nnaf  i 

12 

.0 

25 

4 

30 

2 

11 

.  0 

26 

0 

30 

7 

Columbus 

10 

.0 

25 

•7 

30 

6 

Da  lias 

9 

0 

24 

1 

30 

1 

Dptivp  t* 

11 

.0 

25 

6 

32 

.6 

Dp  +  rn  i  + 

11 

0 

23 

4 

31 

1 

Fa  1 1  River 

13 

.0 

24 

5 

32 

9 

Hnn  s t  nn 

12 

.0 

19 

9 

32 

4 

Tntiianannl  is 

9 

.0 

25 

8 

31 

5 

Jacksonville 

15 

0 

19 

5 

32 

2 

KaTT^^a^^  n i  t V 

12 

0 

22 

9 

30 

3 

Lit+lp  Rook 

12 

0 

21 

2 

30 

1 

12 

0 

23 

1 

34 

1 

T  .nn  1  <^v  T  1  1  p 

11 

0 

26 

0 

32 

0 

Ma  nf^bp'^i't'pr 

11 

0 

25 

0 

32 

2 

MpmTiVi  1  Q 

11 

3 

19 

0 

31 

0 

Mi  1  wanl^pp 

10 

0 

23 

9 

30 

1 

IVlTTinpfmnT  ic; 

10 

0 

23 

4 

30 

1 

13 

0 

20 

6 

31 

5 

Mpwa  T^l^ 

13 

0 

24 

3 

33 

6 

Npw  Havpn 

14 

0 

29 

3 

34 

2 

Mpw  Or"!  pane? 

11 

3 

22 

3 

32 

4 

Mpu7  Vr\  T^lf 

12 

5 

27 

6 

33 

7 

Mn  r  f nl k 

14 

0 

20 

8 

33 

0 

flm  3  Vl  3 

10 

0 

24 

2 

29 

7 

P  p  n  T?  1  a 

10 

0 

21 

7 

28 

9 

PHnlaHplr^Viia 

11 

0 

27 

4 

33 

7 

Pi  +  +  oVill  fCTVl 

11 

0 

25 

0 

32 

3 

Pnr'+li^nH  Mairtp 

11 

0 

25 

9 

33 

2 

Pnr*+1c3nr1  Ot^pc 

11 

3 

21 

7 

33 

0 

Pr^mri  Hon^p 

13 

0 

23 

9 

32 

6 

Pi  r»VimnnH 

12 

0 

22 

5 

33 

0 

Pn^^Vipoi"PT? 

12 

0 

26 

7 

30 

9 

C;  +       T  mi  i  c: 

11 

0 

22 

7 

31 

3 

Pan! 

 10 

0 

23 

3 

29 

9 

Qali-    Talro  Pi+Tr 

oaix    LiaKc  V^XLy  

 10 

0 

20 

6 

33 

1 

San  Francisco. _  

  12 

0 

27 

7 

34 

6 

Savannah     - 

 _  14 

0 

20. 

2 

31 

9 

Scranton._  __  

  11 

0 

25. 

4 

31. 

9 

Seattle     

  10 

7 

21. 

1 

33. 

9 

Springfield,  111 

  10. 

0 

22. 

3 

30. 

2 

Washington.  D.  C  .. 

_  13. 

0 

25.8 

34. 

4 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  9,  1934  (cents) 


Whole 

Markets  White  Rye  wheat 


(lb.) 

f  lb 

{ lb 

) 

8 

.4 

o 

o , 

Q 

,  y 

y 

n 

i  u 

Atlanta     

Q 

  B 

Q 

.  y 

y . 

.  4 

y , 

.  u 

Baltimore   ._  

Q 

  O 

Q 
.  O 

9 , 

.  <i 

9 

.  5 

Birmingham.    

Q 

  y 

c: 
.  O 

9 , 

.  6 

9 

.  8 

Boston     

Q 

  o . 

rr 

.  O 

9 . 

4 

8 , 

.  9 

Bridgeport   

Q 

   o . 

7 

.  f 

9 . 

,  1 

9 , 

.  3 

Buffalo     

Q 

  O  , 

/I 

8 . 

,  3 

9 , 

.  2 

Butte    

Q 

  y . 

,  o 

9 . 

ry 

,  1 

9 . 

.  6 

Charleston,  b.  0  

Q 

  y . 

o 

.  ^ 

9 . 

5 

10 . 

,  8 

Chicago  

7 

  (  . 

•z 

.  o 

rv 

1  . 

o 

O 

8 . 

.  9 

Cincinnati  ^  

rr 

  /  . 

Q 

.  O 

y . 

o 

y , 

.  b 

Cleveland  

•7 

,.                      /  . 

7 

o 
O  . 

.  2 

o 
o . 

,  7 

Columbus  

Q 

-    _-.              O  . 

o 

.  ^ 

9 . 

1 

9 . 

.  3 

Dallas    

..    .    .            (  . 

.  y 

rr 

1  , 

.  y 

7 . 

,  9 

Denver    

•7 

.....         (  . 

.  0 

y . 

,  1 

1  . 

rr 

.  1 

Detroit.-   

7 

(  . 

ry 

(  . 

c 
D 

7 . 

.  D 

Fall  River  

Q 

.  ± 

o 

O  . 

4 

o 
o . 

o 

.  O 

Houston     

Q 
O 

.  D 

Q 

o . 

c 

.  O 

Q 

o . 

,  0 

Indianapolis  

7 

X 
.  o 

r» 

1  . 

.  1 

o 
o . 

o 

,  O 

Jacksonville...    

Q 

-  .      y . 

Q 
.  O 

Q 

y . 

y 

lU  . 

.  U 

Kansas  City   

Q 

A 

,  4 

o 

a . 

o 

o 

9 . 

0 

Little  Rock  

Q 

y . 

P 
O 

10 . 

0 

9 , 

.  9 

Los  Angeles.   

7 

1  . 

Q 

y 

y . 

O 

o 

o . 

Z 

Louisville.     

7 

  .         1  . 

.  4 

8 . 

- 

8 . 

7 

Manchester   

Q 

o  . 

Q 

9 . 

6 

9 . 

4 

Memphis.   

Q 

.  o 

8 . 

,  9 

9 , 

,  3 

Milwaukee  

rr 

  1  , 

o 

.  <c 

7 . 

1 

7 , 

.  6 

Minneapolis  

Q 

.                       O  . 

8 . 

8 

9 . 

,  3 

Mobile   

Q 

  y . 

.  u 

y . 

rr 

I 

y . 

ry 

.  1 

Newark    

Q 

  ...      y  , 

.  1 

y . 

•7 

,  O 

y . 

c 

.  D 

New  Haven  

Q 

.....          o  , 

c 
.  D 

9 . 

,  0 

9 . 

.  3 

New  Orleans..   

Q 

  _  _            O  . 

•7 

,  O 

o 
o . 

7 

9 . 

.  6 

New  York  

Q 

Q 

o 
o . 

.  8 

9 . 

,  2 

Norfolk   

Q 

  a . 

.  4 

8 . 

,  8 

9 . 

,  0 

Omaha     

o 

  o  , 

,  o 

9 . 

,  0 

8 . 

,7 

Peoria    

Q 

  o , 

9 . 

,  0 

8 , 

.  6 

Philadelphia  

Q 

...    o 

.  o 

9 . 

,7 

10 , 

.6 

Pittsburgh..   

Q 

...               o , 

,  o 

8 . 

,  8 

9. 

,2 

Portland,  Maine   

...  .  .  y, 

,  1 

9 . 

,  5 

9. 

.6 

Portland,  Oreg  

..    y 

.  1 

10 , 

.  0 

9, 

.2 

Providence    

Q 

  o , 

.  J. 

8 . 

,  8 

9 , 

.  4 

Richmond   

Q 

  O 

.  0 

8 , 

,  5 

9 , 

.  3 

Rochester   

  8 , 

.  1 

8 . 

,  2 

8 , 

,  9 

St.  Louis     

8 

.5 

9. 

,  1 

9. 

.5 

St.  Paul   

8. 

.6 

8. 

9 

9, 

.4 

Salt  Lake  City  

7. 

6 

8. 

,9 

7. 

.8 

San  Francisco  

9. 

,3 

9. 

,0 

8, 

.9 

Savannah..    

9, 

.6 

9, 

,8 

10, 

.4 

Scranton   

9. 

.3 

9. 

,7 

9, 

.7 

Seattle   

9 

.1 

9, 

.7 

9 

.1 

Springfield,  111  

8 

.6 

9, 

.2 

9, 

.6 

Washington,  D.  C  

8, 

3 

8, 

.8 

8 

.9 

BREAD 

NO  CHANGE  was  reported  in  the  average 
prices  of  bread  during  the  two  weeks 
ending  October  9.  A  number  of  minor 
price  changes — both  up  and  down — were 
reported  as  usual  by  individual  cities. 

VARIATION  IN  white  bread  prices  is  from 
7.2  cents  a  pound  in  Detroit  to  9.8 
cents  in  Jacksonville  and  Little  Rock. 
In  the  latter  cities  consumers  pay  36 
percent  more  for  bread  than  do  consumers 
in  Detroit. 

PRICES  OF  wheat  and  of  wheat  flour  dropped 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October.  The  cost  of  flour 
to  the  baker  is  now  about  0.1  cent  less 
per  pound  of  bread  than  on  September 
11,  and  the  margin  of  the  baker  and 
retailer  over  the  cost  of  bread  ingre- 
dients is  larger  than  it  has  been  for 
several  months. 
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Flour  Maca-  Wheat 


(lb.)  (lb.)(28oz. 
 Pkg. ) 


United  States  

  5 

I 

15 

9 

24 

3 

CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Atlanta  

  5 

6 

17 

3 

26 

1 

Baltimore  

  5 

2 

15 

7 

24 

0 

FLOUR   PRICES    to    consumers    on  October  9 

Birmingham    

  5 

1 

15 

2 

25 

6 

averaged,   the   same   as   on  September  25, 

Boston   

5 

5 

16 

6 

23 

3 

but    macaroni    prices    and    wheat  cereal 

Bridgeport.  _  

5 

6 

16 

6 

25 

2 

Buffalo   

5 

2 

16 

1 

23 

8 

£ji  XL/Co     t;cL*^ll     WfcJllL     U.£J     \J  .  ±     UtJli  L  . 

Butte  

  5 

3 

16 

3 

26 

1 

5 

7 

16 

8 

94 

9 

IN   THE   wholesale  markets   the   prices  of 

15 

24 

Chicago   

  5 

.0 

.0 

9 

both    wheat    and    flour    have    gone  down 

Cine  inn at  i 

4 

6 

14 

8 

21 

4 

somewhat  since  early  September. 

Cleveland 

4 

9 

16 

7 

23 

1 

Columbus 

4 

4 

16 

4 

26 

.3 

DURING   THE    next    few   months   the  outlook 

Dallas__.    

5 

1 

17 

.6 

24 

9 

for    wheat    prices    depends    largely  on 

Denver  

  4 

2 

17 

3 

22 

9 

crop    prospects    in    the    Southern  Hemi- 

Detroit  

  5 

4 

14 

8 

23 

8 

sphere.      The    recent    drop    was  largely 

Fall  River  

  5 

3 

15 

6 

22 

9 

due  to  weakness  in  the  foreign  markets 

Houston  

  5 

0 

13 

3 

22 

2 

as    a    result    of    French    and  Argentine 

Indianapolis  

  4 

7 

16 

0 

25 

6 

offerings . 

Jacksonville  

  5 

5 

16 

0 

25 

4 

Kansas  City  

  5 

0 

14 

7 

24 

2 

Little  Rock  

  5 

1 

17 

4 

28 

4 

BECAUSE  of  the  shortage  of  feed  grains  it 

Los  Angeles  

  4 

9 

15 

5 

23 

8 

is  possible  that  substantial  amounts  of 

Louisville   

  5 

4 

15 

0 

24 

2 

wheat    may   be    fed    to    livestock.  This 

Manchester  

  5 

3 

17 

0 

25 

2 

would  tend  to  hold  up  prices  and  to  re- 

Memphis    

  5 

7 

14 

8 

25 

2 

duce  the  carryover  of  wheat  at  the  end 

Milwaukee   _  

5 

0 

14 

5 

24 

7 

of  the  year. 

Minneapolis,   

  5 

1 

14 

9 

23 

6 

Mobile  

  5 

2 

17 

1 

25 

4 

Newark   _  

  5 

5 

16 

3 

22 

2 

New  Haven   

  5 

5 

17 

2 

23 

8 

New  Orleans   

6 

0 

10 

1 

25 

0 

New  York 

5 

5 

17 

0 

23 

5 

Norfolk   

  5 

1 

16 

0 

24 

9 

Omaha   

  4 

7 

18 

7 

24 

5 

Peoria 

4 

9 

16 

9 

26 

1 

Philadelphia 

5 

2 

15 

9 

22 

4 

Pittsburgh   

  4 

8 

16 

1 

23 

3 

Portland,  Maine 

5 

3 

18 

0 

24 

3 

Portland,  Greg 

4 

4 

15 

1 

22 

9 

Providence   

5 

6 

15 

4 

23 

1 

Richmond     

5 

3 

15 

5 

23 

1 

Rochester   

  5 

3 

15 

4 

23 

3 

St.  Louis  

5 

0 

15 

6 

25 

6 

St.  Paul   

5. 

1 

14. 

6 

23. 

8 

Salt  Lake  City...  

4. 

0 

18. 

7 

26. 

6 

San  Francisco   

5. 

1 

16. 

4 

24. 

2 

Savannah.  

5. 

4 

16. 

0 

24. 

7 

Scranton  

5. 

2 

17. 

0 

25. 

2 

Seattle   

4. 

6 

16. 

7 

25. 

7 

Springfield,  111.....  

5. 

1 

16. 

5 

24. 

7 
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Washington,  D.  C   

  5. 

6 

16. 

0 

24. 

0 

Average  Retail  Prices,  October  9,  1934  (cents) 


Round    Rib  Chuck 
Markets  steak  roast  roast 


(lb 

.) 

(lb. 

.) 

(lb, 

.) 

United  States  

  29 

.8 

24 

,0 

17, 

,9 

Atlanta    

  30 

.2 

24 

.0 

17, 

,9 

Baltimore...    

30 

0 

24 

4 

17, 

,  5 

BEEF 

Birmingham  _  

30 

6 

24 

.  2 

17, 

,  2 

40 

.  3 

29 

.  4 

23, 

,2 

ALL   CUTS    OF   BEEF    are    selling    at  some- 

Bridgeport 

36. 

.3 

28. 

,  5 

23, 

,1 

what  lower  prices.     Average  round  steak 

Buffalo 

28, 

.4 

23, 

,7 

18, 

,4 

prices  on  October  9  were  0.9  cent  under 

Butte   

  20. 

,1 

18. 

.4 

12, 

,9 

those  of  two  weeks  earlier;    rib  roast 

Charleston,  S.  C._  

  27 . 

,3 

21. 

,5 

14, 

.8 

0.6  cent  less;  and  chuck  0.6  cent  less. 

Chicago    

  27, 

.2 

26, 

,3 

20, 

,3 

Cincinnati..   

  28, 

,7 

23. 

,8 

15, 

,5 

L/UNoUWitiiK   rKiL/tiO    01    Dee  I    appear    zo  nave 

Cleveland   

  29, 

,6 

25. 

,4 

19, 

,1 

23. 

19, 

responded  very  quickly   to   the  drop  in 

Columbus.  

  32. 

,0 

,9 

,0 

25. 

16, 

the  wholesale  cattle  markets  which  oc- 

Dallas.... _   

  30. 

,7 

,9 

,4 

Denver..   

  27. 

0 

19. 

I 

16, 

,  6 

curred  during  the   first  week  in  Octo- 

Dp +  m  i  t 

28 . 

,  1 

24. 

,  4 

19, 

,0 

ber.    Cattle  prices  were  well  maintained 

Fall  River   

  38. 

.1 

25. 

.3 

20, 

.6 

throughout  September  at  levels  reached 

Houston 

27. 

,  1 

22. 

.  1 

14, 

,2 

after   the   sharp  advance   in  August.  A 

Indianapolis....   

  30. 

,0 

21. 

,2 

17, 

.2 

drop    took    place    the    first    week  in 

Jacksonville  

  26. 

,1 

23. 

,5 

17, 

,5 

October . 

Kansas  City  

  26 . 

,3 

23. 

,2 

15, 

,8 

Little  Rock   

  26, 

.3 

20. 

.9 

14, 

,8 

DEjl  lCjr\     Vjiix/iUCO      Ul      o  UctJl  o      dl  c      oOdl  Ut?  CLllU 

Los  Angeles  

  24, 

,3 

21. 

.2 

15, 

.0 

probably  will  continue  scarce  all  win- 

Louisville.  

  28, 

,6 

18, 

,9 

15, 

.1 

.8 

ter.     Premiums  paid  for  the  best  grades 

Manchester  

  38. 

.1 

25. 

22. 

.4 

Memphis   

  28, 

.9 

24 

.1 

16. 

,1 

are  correspondingly  high. 

Milwaukee..  

  26, 

,8 

22. 

.1 

18. 

.1 

Minneapolis  

  26. 

,4 

21. 

,9 

17. 

,5 

SUPPLIES     OF     CATTLE     continue  liberal. 

Mobile  

  27, 

.3 

19. 

,4 

16. 

.3 

Total  inspected  slaughter  in  September 

Newark    

  35, 

.4 

28. 

,4 

19. 

,9 

was  1,786,000  head,  the  largest  for  that 

New  Haven   

  39, 

.2 

28. 

,5 

22, 

,5 

month   on    record.     Supplies   during  the 

New  Orleans  

  27. 

,4 

25. 

,1 

16, 

,7 

rest   of  1934  are   expected   to  continue 

New  York   

  34. 

,6 

29, 

,8 

21. 

,1 

Norfolk   

  31. 

,2 

26, 

,7 

17. 

,7 

Omaha...   

  26. 

0 

18. 

,7 

16. 

.4 

Peoria.   

  26. 

,8 

19, 

,0 

16. 

,1 

Philadelphia   

  34. 

9 

30, 

,2 

21. 

,9 

Pittsburgh   

  29. 

1 

23, 

6 

17. 

,7 

Portland,  Maine   

  38. 

,5 

26, 

,9 

19. 

,8 

Portland,  Oreg  

  21. 

,  1 

18, 

9 

13. 

,9 

Providence   

  38. 

3 

29, 

3 

23. 

,1 

Richmond    

  31. 

,9 

26, 

5 

17, 

.8 

Rochester  

29. 

,0 

22, 

,6 

18, 

,1 

St.  Louis  

  32 , 

6 

24, 

,0 

18. 

,0 

St.  Paul....    

  26, 

.6 

22, 

,6 

18. 

,0 

Salt  Lake  City   

  24. 

,1 

18, 

,3 

14, 

.5 

San  Francisco...  

  25 . 

,8 

22. 

,6 

15, 

,4 

Savannah   

  25. 

2 

23, 

,9 

16. 

,5 

Scranton   

  33. 

,7 

28, 

2 

21. 

,0 

Seattle   

  24, 

,4 

21, 

1 

15. 

,8 

Springfield,  111   

  27. 

,8 

18, 

,9 

17. 

,1 

Washington,  D.  C 

  32 , 

,9 

26. 

3 

20. 

,1 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  9,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 


Chops  Lard 


(lb.)  (lb.) 


Who. 
smo . 
ham 
(lb.) 


PORK 

MOST  PORK  CUTS  declined  in  price  from 
September  25  to  October  9.  The  drop 
was  greatest  in  the  case  of  fresh  cuts 
such  as  loins  and  chops,  but  cured  pork 
products  were  also  reported  lower. 

THE  FALL  DROP  in  the  wholesale  hog  markets 
began  early  in  September  after  a  sensa- 
tional advance  in  August.  In  the  second 
week  of  October  hog  prices  were  about 
$1.25  lower  than  the  peak  levels  of  the 
end  of  August — but  still  around  $1.25 
higher  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

NEW  CROP  HOGS  are  being  marketed  in  in- 
creasing numbers  but  weights  are  low. 
Large  numbers  of  hogs  will  be  marketed 
before  January  because  of  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  corn,  but  because  of 
lower  weights  and  because  of  small 
storage  supplies  the  amount  of  pork 
products  available  will  be  less  than  a 
year  ago. 
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United  States  _     27.4  14.8  25.4 

Atlanta    28.1  15.5  25.0 

Baltimore    26.8  14.3  24.4 

Birmingham     25.1  14.4  25.8 

Boston.._  _    ._  28.2  14.9  26.2 

Bridgeport    27.7  14.2  26.1 

Buffalo     28.6  13.7  24.8 

Butte    24.5  16.4  27.3 

Charleston,  S.  C...   24.1  14.2  23.9 

Chicago    27.7  14.6  24.7 

Cincinnati   25.7  14.7  22.4 

Cleveland    28.4  15.9  26.3 

Columbus.    27.5  13.4  25.8 

Dallas  ,   27.8  15.0  27.4 

Denver..     27.1  15.0  26.2 

Detroit    30.5  14.2  26.6 

Fall  River   29.6  13.9  25.5 

Houston   25.2  14.1  23.6 

Indianapolis   25.7  13.9  23.7 

Jacksonville..     24.2  14.2  24.8 

Kansas  City  ...   23.6  14.6  24.9 

Little  Rock...  _    23.2  15.1  24.1 

Los  Angeles  ....  33.5  16.0  26.5 

Louisville   26.8  14.6  22.9 

Manchester   27.9  14.7  27.5 

Memphis      23.1  14.4  23.4 

Milwaukee    26.3  14.1  24.0 

Minneapolis...    26.6  14.3  24.5 

Mobile     23.7  14.9  25.8 

Newark    28.4  14.4  25.5 

New  Haven     29.5  15.1  27.5 

New  Orleans     24.4  14.2  25.2 

New  York     28.8  15.1  25.2 

Norfolk     -  24.3  14.3  24.6 

Omaha       22.9  14.9  24.6 

Peoria        24.9  15.1  25.0 

Philadelphia...     30.4  15.3  25.1 

Pittsburgh     28.0  14.4  25.0 

Portland,  Maine.   28.3  14.2  27.1 

Portland,  Oreg   29.6  16.9  27.7 

Providence....  ._   31.1  14.6  26.4 

Richmond...   27.3  14.5  24.1 

Rochester    28.7  14.5  24.6 

St.  Louis.....  -  25.6  13.8  24.5 

St.  Paul     23.6  14.6  25.6 

Salt  Lake  City.....   28.9  18.1  28.6 

San  Francisco   33.5  16.6  29.1 

Savannah.....   22.8  13.8  21.8 

Scranton   30.0  15.7  25.4 

Seattle   -  33.0  17.1  28.3 

Springfield,  111.....   24.1  14.1  25.6 

Washington ,  D.  C     29.7  14.7  24.4 


Average  Retail  Prices,  October  9,  1934  (cents) 
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LAMB 

LAMB  PRICES  continue  to  go  down.  From 
September  25  to  October  9  lamb  legs 
dropped  0.5  cent;  breast,  0.1  cent;  and 
chuck,  0.3  cent. 

WITH  BEEF  and  pork  prices  also  dropping, 
the  consumer  can  now  get  meats  at  con- 
siderably less  than  the  prices  in  recent 
weeks.  Retail  lamb  prices  are  under 
the  levels  of  last  April — the  recent 
low  of  food  prices. 

LAMB  SUPPLIES  continue  fairly  liberal  but 
prices  were  stable  throughout  September. 
The  liberal  supplies  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue until  around  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. 

THE  AVERAGE  quality  of  lambs  is  rather 
poor  at  present  due  to  unfavorable  feed 
conditions . 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  9,  1934  (cents) 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

HEN  PRICES,  which  have  been  going  up  for 
several  weeks,  were  reported  one-half 
cent  a  pound  lower  on  October  9  than  two 
weeks  before.  Egg  prices  continued 
their  usual  seasonal  rise — going  up  one- 
half  cent  a  dozen. 

RECEIPTS  OF  both  poultry  and  eggs  in  the 
larger  city  markets  continue  to  be 
relatively  light  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  lower  retail  prices  for  poul- 
try may  be  largely  due  to  increased 
supplies  and  lower  prices  of  other 
meats . 

COLD  STORAGE  stocks  of  case  eggs  on  Octo- 
ber 1  were  6,803,000  cases.  Last  year 
on  October  1  they  were  7,466,000  cases 
and  the  5-year  average  is  7,338,000. 
This,  together  with  a  light  production 
indicates  a  continued  smaller  supply  of 
eggs  this  fall  and  early  winter. 


Markets  Hens  Eggs 

  (lb.)  (doz.) 

United  States   25.1  35.7 

Atlanta.      22.4  38.2 

Baltimore     29.5  36.2 

Birmingham  .   20.3  31.3 

Boston...    _____  27.8  48.7 

Bridgeport     28.6  47.4 

Buffalo.      25.7  37.5 

Butte       18.8  38.1 

Charleston,  S.  C     23.4  35.9 

Chicago       25.9  34.2 

Cincinnati     26.9  30.5 

Cleveland     ._  26.9  35.1 

Columbus     _  24.3  30.8 

Dallas...       19.1  35.8 

Denver   20.9  37.0 

Detroit     29.6  31.2 

Fall  River      27.3  43.1 

Houston....     25.8  31.9 

Indianapolis    23.2  28.2 

Jacksonville...    24.1  42.5 

Kansas  City.....    20.4  30.0 

Little  Rock    18.7  28.5 

Los  Angeles   29.4  38.5 

Louisville    20.2  28.8 

Manchester    27.2  40.7 

Memphis   20.0  27.5 

Milwaukee.  _    21.3  32.6 

Minneapolis    22.1  28.6 

Mobile..     20.5  30.5 

Newark    29.1  47.7 

New  Haven     34.6  46.4 

New  Orleans.    23.3  30.1 

New  York...     28.3  44.2 

Norfolk    -.  25.7  34.2 

Omaha.....      21.6  28.1 

Peoria       22.5  28.6 

Philadelphia..     27.9  39.8 

Pittsburgh.....      27.7  35.8 

Portland,  Maine      26.5  41.2 

Portland,  Oreg.   23.1  34.9 

Providence     28.2  46.8 

Richmond.....     26.5  34.2 

Rochester   25.1  38.5 

St.   Louis     23.4  30.2 

St.  Paul     21.5  28.6 

Salt  Lake  City..     24.8  35.2 

San  Francisco.     33.0  38.6 

Savannah...   22  .  5  33 . 0 

Scranton   29.7  37.9 

Seattle    25.5  56.1 

Springfield,  111    21.4  27.1 

Washington,  D.  C...   27.2  42.6 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  9,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.) 

Onions 
(lb.) 

Cabbage 
(lb.  ) 

United  States   

1.9 

3.8 

2.9 

Atlanta   

2.3 

4.4 

2.7 

Baltimore   

1.7 

3.7 

3.1 

Birmingham.   

2.4 

4.7 

2.5 

Boston  

1.4 

3.5 

2.9 

Bridgeport   

1.5 

3.5 

3.0 

Buffalo  

1.1 

3.3 

2.2 

Butte  

1.9 

4.0 

3.5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

2.2 

4.5 

3.5 

Chicago  

2.1 

3.7 

2.7 

Cincinnati.    

2.0 

3.6 

2.5 

Cleveland   

1.8 

3.4 

2.2 

Columbus 

1.8 

4.4 

2.6 

Dallas   

3.3 

6.1 

4.6 

Denver   

2.3 

4.1 

2.8 

Detroit  

1.2 

2.6 

2.1 

Fall  River.  

1.3 

3.8 

2.9 

Houston   

2.6 

4.2 

4.0 

Indianapolis  

1.7 

3.6 

2.9 

Jacksonville  

2.1 

3.7 

2.7 

Kansas  City  

2.4 

4.9 

3.0 

Little  Rock   . ..'  

2.6 

3.9 

3.0 

Los  Angelos   ._ 

2.2 

3.0 

3.0 

Louisville   

2.1 

4.6 

2.9 

Manchester  

1.4 

3.4 

3.0 

Memphis   

2.5 

3.7 

2.5 

Milwaukee  . 

1.6 

3.4 

2.4 

Minneapolis  

2.0 

3.8 

2.7 

Mobile   

2.2 

3.8 

3.3 

Newark^  _   

1.7 

3.7 

2.9 

New  Haver   

1.7 

4.2 

3.0 

New  Orleans  _ 

2.5 

3.8 

4.0 

New  York 

1.8 

4.0 

3.5 

Norfolk.. 

1.8 

4.3 

4.4 

Omaha 

2.0 

5.2 

2.9 

Peoria 

1.9 

4.6 

2.5 

Philadelphia 

1.8 

3.4 

2.7 

Pittsburgh 

1.7 

3.8 

2.2 

Portland,  Maine 

1.3 

3.5 

2.5 

Portland,  Ore^ 

1  .  O 

O  ^7 
<C  .  1 

4  .  b 

Providence . 

1.4 

3.2 

2.8 

Richmond 

1.7 

4.0 

3.8 

Rochester 

1.1 

2.8 

2 . 1 

St.  Louis 

2.1 

3.8 

2 . 3 

St.  Paul 

1 . 8 

4  0 

2  6 

Salt  Lake  City  

1.6 

2.3 

2.3 

San  Francisco   

2.1 

3.3 

Savannah   

1.8 

3.8 

3.3 

Scranton   

1.4 

3.1 

1.9 

Seattle   

1.8 

2.4 

2.8 

Springfield,  111 

2.0 

4.4 

2.8 

Washington.  D.  C 

1.6 

4.7 

3.5 

VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 

POTATO  PRICES  CONTINUE  to  drop  as  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  They  are  much 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  Last  year  in 
October  consumers  paid  2.4  cents  a  pound 
for  potatoes  compared  with  1.9  cents 
this  year.  The  bulk  of  this  year's  crop 
is  near  the  consuming  markets.  This 
will  tend  to  keep  prices  at  reasonable 
levels . 

ONION  PRICES  dropped  0.2  cent  a  pound  as 
shipments  from  the  late  States  increased. 
The  crop  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  a 
year  ago  and  slightly  under  the  5-year 
average . 

CABBAGE  PRICES  are  still  going  down.  Sup- 
plies have  been  heavy  all  year  and  prices 
v/ill  doubtless  stay  low  for  some  time. 
Growers  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York  are 
getting  around  $4.00  a  ton  for  their 
crop . 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  9,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 


Let- 
tuce 
[head) 


Car- 
rots 
(bunch) 


Spin- 
ach 
(lb.  ) 


VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE  PRICES  fell  off  half  a  cent  a  head 
from  September  25  to  October  9.  Produc- 
tion in  late  States  is  about  14  percent 
greater  than  last  year  and  increasing 
quantities  are  now  coming  on  the  market. 
California  is  shipping  large  quantities 
at  the  present  time. 

SPINACH  PRICES  dropped  from  7.3  cents  a 
pound  to  6.8  cents  on  October  9.  The 
commercial  spinach  crop  is  smaller  than 
last  year's.  There  are  few  carlot  ship- 
ments of  spinach  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  prices  depend  mainly  on  sup- 
plies from  areas  near  the  markets. 

NO  CHANGE  WAS  REPORTED  in  average  prices 
of  carrots.  The  fall  acreage  in  Cali- 
fornia has  been  substantially  increased 
and  the  crop  is  now  starting  to  the 
market . 


United  States    8.8 

Atlanta    9.3 

Baltimore  :   _   10.1 

Birmingham    8.4 

Boston   _  ._  9.7 

Bridgeport     11.0 

Buffalo     8.8 

Butte   10.0 

Charleston,  S.  C   10.2 

Chicago      8.6 

Cincinnati   8.7 

Cleveland    9.4 

Columbus      10.1 

Dallas     7.0 

Denver     7.1 

Detroit     8.8 

Fall  River    10.9 

Houston   5.6 

Indianapolis   9.8 

Jacksonville   8.9 

Kansas  City    9.3 

Little  Rock    6.0 

Los  Angeles    ...  6.0 

Louisville      9.8 

Manchester     10.6 

Memphis    6.2 

Milwaukee....   8.7 

Minneapolis    9.4 

Mobile   8.4 

Newark    10.6 

New  Haven_      10.5 

New  Orleans    8.5 

New  York...     10.6 

Norfolk.....   10.2 

Omaha    9 . 5 

Peoria    8.9 

Philadelphia     9.2 

Pittsburgh    9.3 

Portland,  Maine    10.6 

Portland,  Oreg      5.8 

Providence....     10.7 

Richmond    9.1 

Rochester    8.8 

St.  Louis...   8.8 

St.  Paul    10.2 

Salt  Lake  City.....   9.1 

San  Francisco...   4.4 

Savannah     9.5 

Scranton    10.5 

Seattle    5.6 

Springfield,  111   9.4 

Washington,  D.  C.   9.8 


4.9  6.8 


8.2 
6.8 
6.7 
5.3 
5.3 
3.4 
5.0 
8.8 
4.5 
3.7 
4.2 
4.9 
6.7 
3.3 
4.8 
4.6 
5.7 
5.0 
7.4 
6.0 
5.6 
2.8 
4.9 
4.4 
5.8 
3.1 
3.6 
6.2 
4.7 
4.3 
4.9 
5.4 
6.0 
5.4 
6.3 
5.5 
4.1 
4.5 


1 
7 
1 
8 
1 
0 
3.1 
2.6 
9.3 
3.9 
2.5 
5.5 
7.7 


10.0 
8.8 
5.7 
6.6 
7.2 
4.5 
10.6 
10.0 


5.8 
4.9 
6.6 

11.5 
5.8 
5.1 
6.8 
9.1 
5.5 

10.8 
5.5 
8.0 
2.7 
5.2 
6.6 
5.1 
6.3 
8.0 

10.0 
8.8 
8.5 
5.6 
8.7 
6.3 
8.7 
7.5 
8.0 
6.1 
6.1 
7.2 
4.6 
8.5 
4.7 
4. 
7. 

10. 


5 
10 
8 
4 


6.3 
8.0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  9,  1934  (cents) 

Apples  Bana-  Oran- 

nas  ges 

Markets 

(doz. ) 

 (lb.)  (lb.*)(doz.) 

United  States..    5.6  23.9  35.9 

Atlanta. _    _  4.8  22.2  30.5 

Baltimore-    5.1  20.2  36.1 

Birmingham   6.7  *6.2  36.4 

Boston   6.2  *6.3  38.4 

Bridgeport     6.0  *6.2  42.3 

Buffalo.....    4.6  24,6  35.7 

Butte    5.6  *9.6  33.8 

Charleston,  S.  C    6.4  20.2  30.0 

Chicago    6.5  *7.2  37.0 

Cincinnati   5.6  ^6.9  35.2 

Cleveland   5.1  *6.5  35.2 

Columbus...    4.9  *7.0  35.9 

Dallas...    *7.2  41.0 

Denver...   5.3  *8.4  32.1 

Detroit...     5.6  *6.4  37.6 

Fall  River    6.9  *6.6  39.4 

Houston   22.1  38.9 

Indianapolis   5.1  ^7.3  34.8 

Jacksonville   6.1  15.3  28.5 

Kansas  City...    5.6  *8.0  38.0 

Little  Rock     6.0  *6.1  30.0 

Los  Angeles   5.9  *7.4  16.6 

Louisville   6.0  *7.2  32.4 

Manchester.....    5.2  *6.2  40.0 

Memphis      6.5  *6.4  34.3 

Milwaukee     5.9  *7.1  35.3 

Minneapolis    5.6  *8.3  34.0 

Mobile.     5.5  17.1  30.8 

Newark.    5.7  26.1  41.6 

New  Haven    7.6  24.7  38.5 

New  Orleans...   5.0  18.1  33.3 

New  York    6.6  23.4  40.6 

Norfolk.       5.0  21.0  36.9 

Omaha.    6.1  *8.4  34.9 

Peoria   5.5  *7.6  36.6 

Philadelphia..   6.0  21.3  39.6 

Pittsburgh    4.8  23.7  38.9 

Portland,  Maine    4.5  ^6.9  37.5 

Portland,  Oreg   3.3  *7.8  32.0 

Providence     6.1  *6.4  41.7 

Richmond      5.7  25.1  35.3 

Rochester.     3.8  25.1  34.9 

St.  Louis    5.7  *7.1  35.8 

St.  Paul    6.6  *8.3  36.8 

Salt  Lake  City     5.6  *7.6  29.5 

San  Francisco     5.5  22.2  27.4 

Savannah..     4.9  21.1  29.6 

Scranton      4.4  18.7  37.9 

Seattle    4.0  *7.1  36.2 

Springfield,  111   5.8  *7.0  37.7 

Washington,  D.  C   6.1  24.1  42.6 


FRUIT 
(Fresh) 

APPLE  PRICES  DROPPED  seasonally  from  Sep- 
tember 25  to  October  9.  A  rise  can  be 
expected  before  long  because  of  the 
short  crop.  Apples  this  year  are  of 
good  quality. 

ORANGE  PRICES  dropped  from  an  average  of 
37.0  cents  a  dozen  on  September  25  to 
35.9  cents  on  October  9.  A  record  crop 
of  citrus  fruit  is  in  prospect.  Florida 
has  started  to  ship  grapefruit  and  will 
soon  be  shipping  oranges. 

BANANA  PRICES  went  down  0.1  cent  a  dozen 
during  the  two  weeks  ending  October  9. 
Banana  imports  are  usually  lower  in  the 
fall  and  supplies  become  heavier  during 
the  middle  of  the  winter. 
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OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  dis- 
tribution. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to 
developments  in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of 
national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  value   for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  de- 
pendent upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise 
the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of 
agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agri- 
culture far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  viev/  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental 
and  non-governmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement 
of  consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricuhural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Guide 


A  communify  canning 
plant  in  North  Carolina- 
one  of  hundreds  operated 
throughout ihe  country 
this  summer  and  fall 
to  salvage  surplus  foods 
for  winter  consumption 
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Some  Prices 
have  Seasons 


DEPRESSIONS  may  deliver  major 
blows  to  prices.  Recovery  may  give  them  big 
boosts.  But  seasons  go  on  forever,  bumping 
prices  of  some  foods  up  and  down  again  over 
the  course  of  any  year. 

FRESH  EGGS,  for  instance,  cost  most 
in  November  and  least  in  April.  Onions 
usually  have  their  high-priced  season  in 
May,  their  low  in  November.  Potato  prices 
reach  their  highest  in  July,  their  lowest  in 
November. 

THESE  SEASONAL  changes  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  depression  or  recovery.  They 
are  due  in  large  measure  to  the  effect  of 
weather  on  production,  or  to  special  demands 
consumers  make  for  foods  in  certain  seasons. 

FOODS  that  need  no  processing  or 
manufacture  are  more  likely  to  be  seasonally 
temperamental.  Not  always,  however.  Some 
unprocessed  foods  that  have  different  sea- 
sons of  abundance  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  have  the  seasonal  jitters  ironed 
out.  Processed  foods,  like  lard  or  milk, 
show  relatively  little  seasonal  change.  But 
there  are  exceptions  to  them,  too. 

EVERY  CAREFUL  housewife  knows 
something  about  these  seasons.  If  she  is 
lucky  enough  to  have  money  to  lay  out  in 
quantity  purchases,  and  space  in  which  to 
store,  she  buys  when  the  price  is  low.  If 
her  purse  is  slim  and  her  pantry  small,  she 
substitutes  some  cheaper  but  equally  nutri- 
tious food  for  the  one  that  is  going  through 
its  high-price  season. 

ECONOMISTS  have  cleverly  figured 
out  a  way  to  measure  these  seasonal  changes. 
This  story  tells  what  they  have  found. 
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FRESH  EGGS 


ONIONS 


POTATOES 


PORK  CHOPS 


Seasons  have  a  Ich  +o  do 
wi+h  changing  prices  — as 
+hey  have  wi+h  changing 
s+yles  of  clo+hes.  Careful 
consumers  vva+ch  fhese 
seasonal  price  changes 
in  selec+ing  -Foods  -for  +he 
■Family  markef  baske-j- 


SLICED  HAM 


LARD 


viLiiiTLriiS/ 

--.^-^  — - 

^  ^ 

"~    Z.  -       JUNE      ~Z>  DECEMBER 

BUTTER 


FRESH  MILK 


FEBRUARY 


JULY-AUGUST 


RIB  ROAST 


IF  YOU  LUMP  together  all  the  foods 
for  which  we  have  consumer  prices  you'll 
find  that  seasons  do  not  have  much  effect 
on   the   general   average  price. 

FOOD  in  general  usually  costs 
most  in  November.  From  that  month  it  begins 
to  shade  off  slightly  until  April.  Then,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  food  is  some- 
what cheaper  but  even  at  that  the  drop  is 
not  great.  November  prices  average  only 
about  4  percent  more  than  April  prices. 

IT'S  WHEN  you  get  to  individual 
foods  that  seasons  become  interesting. 

START  WITH  fresh  eggs.  Year  in 
and  year  out  you  can  expect  fresh  eggs  in 
November  to  be  37  percent  more  expensive 
than  the  average  price  for  the  year.  In 
April,  they  are  likely  to  be  26  percent  less 
expensive  than  the  average.  Eggs  are  cheap- 
est in  the  months  from  March  through  June, 
when  hens  are  producing  most.  During  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December  they  are  at  their 
highest,  when  production  is  smallest. 

ONIONS  act  in  just  the  reverse  way 
from  egg  prices.  (Not  that  they  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  eggs!)  You  will  usually  find 
onions  most  expensive  in  the  months  from 
April  through  August,  and  least  expensive 
from  October  through  December.  Their  high 
point  is  in  May,  before  the  heavy  shipments 
of  new  onions  come  on  the  market,  and  their 
lowest  in  November,  just  after  the  bulk  of 
the  late  crop  comes  on  the  market.     In  May, 
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Some  Prices  have  Seasons 


onion  prices  are  usually  21  percent  above 
the  usual  level  for  the  year,  while  November 
prices  are  somewhere  around  16  percent  below 
the  year's  average. 

POTATOES  are  another  food  that 
shows  considerable  seasonal  price  change, 
though  not  as  much  as  either  eggs  or  onions. 
The  cheap-potato  season  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  usually  the  last  three  months, 
with  the  lowest  prices  in  November,  for  the 
same  reason  that  onions  are  cheapest  then. 
The  high-priced  season  is  during  May,  June, 
and  July.  In  the  latter  month  prices  are 
apt  to  be  about  16  percent  above  their 
year's  average,  as  compared  with  9  percent 
under  the  average  in  November. 

NOW  LOOK  at  the  seasonal  changes 
in  prices  of  pork  products.  They  show  up 
the  difference  you  sometimes  find  between 
products  that  can  be  stored  in  warehouses  so 
that  their  supply  on  the  market  can  be  ad- 
justed, and  products  which  cannot  be  stored. 
First,  there  are  pork  chops,  which  are  per- 
ishable and  can't  be  stored  for  long. 

PORK  CHOP  prices  jump  all  over  the 
calendar.  They  are  highest  in  September, 
normally  about  13  percent  above  the  average 
level  for  the  year.  This  relatively  expen- 
sive period  runs  from  August  through  Octo- 
ber. During  the  fall,  new  supplies  of  hogs 
are  brought  to  market.  By  December,  pork 
chops  are  relatively  cheap.  They  stay  low 
in  price  through  February  when  they  are  9 
percent  below  the  average  price  for  the 
year. 

COMPARE  that  seasonal  change  with 
the  prices  of  sliced  ham,  which  can  be 
stored.  Their  high  point  comes  in  August 
but  prices  then  are  only  about  3  percent 
over  the  year's  average.  Their  low  comes  in 
February  but  it  is  only  a  little  more  than 
2  percent  under  the  average. 


LAPUD,  another  pork  product  which 
can  be  stored,  also  shows  little  seasonal 
change.  October  is  the  expensive  month  for 
lard,  which  is  priced  usually  about  4  per- 
cent above  the  average.  But  the  price  in 
March,  the  low  month,  is  only  2^  percent 
below  the  average. 

MILK  AND  BUTTER  prices  raise  other 
points.  Butter  is  another  processed  food 
and  one  that  can  be  stored.  If  it  behaved 
as  sliced  ham  does,  you'd  expect  little  sea- 
sonal change.  But  it  doesn't.  The  reason 
for  this  is  probably  the  great  difference 
in  the  amount  of  milk  produced  in  summer 
and  winter  months. 

GRASS  is  greenest  in  May  and  June, 
so  cows  produce  the  most  milk  then.  In  Octo- 
ber and  November  their  production  is  low. 
Since  there  is  a  fairly  steady  demand  for 
bottled  milk,  the  amount  left  over  varies 
greatly.  In  summer,  there  is  a  large  sur- 
plus, in  winter  there  is  a  smaller  one. 
This  surplus  goes  into  making  butter  and 
other  dairy  products. 

BUTTER  is  cheapest,  therefore,  in 
June  when  supplies  are  piling  up.  Then  the 
price  is  usually  6  percent  less  than  the 
average  for  the  year.  It  is  most  expensive 
in  December,  when  supplies  are  usually  low- 
est. That  month  it  sells  about  7  percent 
above  the  year's  average  price. 

MILK  is  a  processed  product,  too, 
but  here  you  have  still  another  factor  con- 
trolling price  changes.  That  is  the  market- 
ing arrangements  covering  milk  between  dai- 
ries and  producer's  associations.  Recently 
these  have  been  supplemented  by  State  con- 
trol boards,  and  Federal  marketing  agree- 
ments. With  a  fairly  steady  demand  from 
consumers  and  a  preferred  price  paid  farmers 
for  the  part  of  milk  going  into  bottles, 
there  is  practically  no  seasonal  variation 
in  price. 

IF  FRESH  MILK  prices  fluctuate  at 
all,  they  are  higher  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber and  lower   in  June.     But   the  variation 
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between  the  two  levels  usually  is  not  more 
than  3  percent. 


Some  Prices  have  Seasons 


RIB  ROAST  prices,  like  those  of 
sliced  ham,  vary  little  from  season  to  sea- 
son. Both  are  slightly  lower  in  February. 
Prices  of  rib  roast  in  August  run  about  2 
percent  above  the  average  and  in  February 
about  2  percent  below. 

YOU  GET  many  a  surprise  when  you 
see  how  these  seasonal  price  changes  figure 
in  the  increased  prices  you  have  been  paying 
this  fall. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  all  foods  to- 
gether rose  6  percent  from  June — when  the 
drought  was  first  felt — to  October.  Prac- 
tically 3  percent  of  this  rise  was  the  usual 
seasonal  change  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
droughts  or  recoveries  or  other  price-upping 
forces . 


HERE'S  a 

comparison 

of  actual 

October  prices  and 

estimates  of 

what  those 

prices  would  have  been  had  there 

been  just 

the  normal  seasonal 

change  since 

June  1934, 

with  no  drought  or 

recovery  measures  influ- 

encing  prices: 

Actual 

Estimated 

FOOD 

October 

October 

Price 

Price 

Eggs  (dozen)  

35.70 

38.2f5 

Onions  (lb. )  

3.8 

3.6 

Potatoes  (lb. )  

1.9 

1.9 

Pork  chops  (lb. ) 

27.4 

28.2 

Sliced  ham  (lb. ) 

42.0 

37.9 

Lard  (lb.)  

14.8 

10.9 

Butter  (lb.)  _ 

32.1 

33.1 

Fresh  milk  (qt . ) 

11.7 

11.5 

Rib  roast  (lb. )  

24.0 

22.2 

CHANGES  in  the  actual  prices  of 
eggs,  pork  chops,  and  butter  between  June 
and  October  were  less  than  you  might  nor- 
mally have  expected.  Potato  prices  changed 
just  the  same  amount  as  usual  this  time  of 
year.     The  increase  in  the  price  of  fresh 


milk  is  only  slightly  more  than  you  might 
expect.  Of  these  nine  foods  the  ones  which 
have  been  affected  most  by  factors  other 
than  the  usual  seasonal  change  are  onions, 
rib  roast,  lard,  and  sliced  ham. 

REMEMBER  all  these  seasonal  price 
changes  that  we've  been  writing  about  are 
averages  of  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
past.  They  cover  12  years,  7  of  them  so- 
called  prosperous  years,  and  5  of  them 
depression  years.  They  are  carefully  com- 
puted and  come  as  close  as  we  can  come  to 
fair  measures  of  change.  As  production  of 
food  changes,  as  transportation  improves, 
these   seasons   in  prices   may   change,  too. 

Farmers  Cut 

Oil  Costs 

RECENTLY  193  of  the  cooperative  oil 
and  gas  associations  organized  by  farmers 
to  cut  costs  of  distribution  reported  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Ninety-three  of 
them  are  doing  a  business  of  more  than  $50,000 
a  year  each;  the  rest,  over  $28,000.  The 
biggest  company  reporting  was  the  Coopera- 
tive Union  Oil  Company  of  North  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, covering  a  wide  rural  area.  Its  sales 
came  to  just  under  $1,500,000. 

A  LARGE  MAJORITY  of  these  associ- 
ations are  operating  under  the  democratic 
principle  of  one  vote  for  each  member.  Nearly 
all  sell  at  competitive  prices.  Close  to 
three-quarters  of  the  sales  are  made  to 
members  .  Net  earnings  of  180  totaled  $1,452,- 
996,  two-thirds  of  which  were  returned  to 
customers  as  patronage  dividends  and  the  rest 
applies  to  reserves,  surpluses,  and  dividends 
on  capital. 
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WJdk  a  modfiAojbi  ^jjum  tor  ^pst/^xdL 

l\ou  can  give  the  family- 2  grown  ups,  a  child  of  3, 
a  child  of  5,  and  a  boy  13-  This  nnuch  of  each  of 
the  five  necessary  kinds  of  food  and  they  will  have 

joi¥i  OLchuyjuodbb  xiiei 


MILK 

28 

Quarts 

or  approxirma+elyf 
equal  food-vqlue.' 
in  evaporated  ' 
milk,  cheese, 
or  skim  milk 
and  butter. 


FRUITS 
and 

VE&ETVVBLES 

12  lbs.  potatoes  or 
sweet  potci+oes. 
1/2  lbs.  dried  beans, 
peas,  nuts. 

8 1  bs .  torn  atoeisj , 
citrus  fruits. 

9  lbs.  leafy,  gfreeri, 
yellow  vegetables. 

2  lbs.  dried  fruits. 

17  lbs.  other  veg. 
and  fruits. 


BREADS 


13  lbs.  of  flour 
cereals 

13  lbs.  of  bread.  . 

4  lbs,  of  ,  flour,;; 
and  cereals.  >. 


FATS 

and 

SUGARS: 


MEATS 


■    '. !  r  7  I  bs.  lean  meat, 

lbs.  of  fats.         f-h.  poultry. 

4^  Ibs.of  sugars. 


THIS  IS  THE  SECOND  OF  THE  WEEKLY  FOOD  LISTS  BASED  ON  U.S.BUREAU  OF 
HOME  ECONOMICS  DIETS  AT  FOUR  LEVELS  OF  NUTRITIVE  CONTENT  AND  COST. 
YOUR  LAST  CONSUMERS'  CrUIDE  OAVE  THE  LOWEST-COST  ADEQUATE  DIET. 

(  Hang  this  in  your  kitchen) 
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Consumer- Farmer  Briefs 


ree  great  ■flu+ed  +0  we  rs 
represen+  ■fKe  tliree  branches 
of  goVer nnnen4-  in  fine 
AGRICULTURAL    EX-  Federal  Building  af +lie 

TENSION    leaders    from  Cen+ury  o-F  Progress 

,  xt.        J  E-xposi  +  ion  a+  V_/nicaqo 

every    State    gathered  r  3 

here      in  Washington 

last  week  for  the  Outlook  Conference,  held 
each  year  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  This   year's    crops    and  next 

year's  prospects  are  thoroughly  thrashed  out 
at  this  conference,  with  the  help  of  agri- 
cultural economists  in  every  field   You 

find  some  of  their  conclusions  in  our  food 
pages. 


AAA 


YOU  WOULD  have  been  struck  by  the 
increased  attention  paid  this  time  to  the 
farm  home — not  only  as  a  producer  but  also 
as  a  consumer.  So  much  so,  that  a  whole 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  "Consumer  Education 
and  Protection."  At  that  crowded  meeting, 
we  New  Dealers  were  asked  to  tell  what 
the  recovery  agencies  are  doing  to  the 
consumer's  outlook. 


AAA 


LET'S  TAKE  A  LOOK  at  some  of  AAA's 
new  Milk  Licenses.  Their  purpose  is  to  see 
that  farmers  get  better  prices  for  their 
milk,  and  to  straighten  out  the  complex 
problems  which  have  grown  up  between  farmer 
and  milk  distributor. 


AAA 


AAA  MILK  LICENSES  for  Phoenix  and 
Topeka  are  now  just  going  into  effect. 
Distributors  in  Phoenix  milk  sales  area  will 
have  to  pay  farmers  about  4  and  1/3  cents 
a  quart  for  milk  such  as  we  buy  for  our 
homes — nearly  half  as  much  again  as  they 
had  been  paying.  And  this  milk  may  not  be 
retailed  to  consumers  for  less  than  8  cents 
a  quart. 


IN  THE  TOPEKA  milk  sales  area,  dis- 
tributors will  have  to  pay  farmers  about  5 
cents  a  quart  for  this  milk,  and  it  may 
not  be  sold  to  consumers  for  less  than  9 
cents  a  quart.  Last  month's  retail  milk 
price  for  Topeka  was  reported  as  10  cents  a 
quart  delivered.  A  quart  can  be  bought  at 
a  store  for  9  cents. 

AAA 

RURAL  RETAIL  SALES  were  one-third 
higher  this  September  than  last,  according 
to  reports  received  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Biggest  increases  were  in  the 
Middle  West,  Far  West,  and  South;  smallest 
in  the  East. 

AAA 

BREAD  WEIGHT  is  to  be  printed  on 
the  wrapper  in  larger  letters  than  hereto- 
fore, by  a  new  ordinance  of  Detroit  city 
council.  Stores  there  sell  four  different 
sizes  of  loaf.  According  to  trade  reports, 
Detroit  bakers  protested  against  the  public 
being  chiseled  on  the  weight  of  loaves. 
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cafi' 


'ons 


Wha+  +hey  are 


QUALITY  GUIDES  IN  BUYING  READY-MADE  DRESSES 

A  new  leaflet  on  how  to  select  the  best  for  your  needs 
out  of  the  hundred— million— odd  dresses  on  the  market 
each  year;  pointers  for  judging  material,  cut,  work- 
manship,  fit,  color,  and  general  quality. 

QUALITY  GUIDES  IN  BUYING  SHEETS  AND  PILLOW  CASES 

Standard  reference  on  what  makes  a  good  buy  in  bedwear 
with  concrete  instructions  for  fitting  the  price  to  the 
purpose  and  the  purse. 

FARMHOUSE  PLANS 

A  readable  textbook  on  designing  and  building  houses 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  agricultural  utility  and 
beauty.  Contains  40  practical  detailed  house  plans  with 
elevations,  each  of  imaginative  charm  and  individuality, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  different  regions  and  to  be  con- 
structed of  native  materials.  Plans  were  drawn  in  re- 
sponse to  demand  shown  by  the  Farm  Housing  Survey  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  agricultural  colleges 
in  46  States. 

HOMESTEAD  HOUSES 

A  collection  of  64  plans  and  perspectives  designed  by 
architects  of  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  as 
an  exhibit  of  low  cost  housing  for  people  with  low  cash 
incomes  to  show  what  can  be  acquired  in  the  way  of  charm 
and  practical  livability  for  from  $1,000  to  $3,000;  in- 
cludes advice  and  diagrams  and  figures  for  planning  the 
whole  homestead,   including  subsistence  garden. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  CONSUMERS'  COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CLUBS 

The  A  B  C's  of  building  and  carrying  on  cooperatives. 

with    model    by-laws,    concrete    directions,    and  basic 

principles . 


How  +0  get  +hem 

Write    to   U.    S.    Dept.  Agri. 
for  free  Leaflet  No.  105. 


Write  to  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri. 
for  free  Leaflet  No.  103. 


Write  to  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri. 
for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1738.  Free. 


Write  to  Division  of  Sub- 
sistence Homesteads,  Dept.  of 
Interior,  Washington,  for 
free  bulletin,  "Subsistence 
Houses . " 


Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Labor,  for  free  bulletin  No. 
598. 
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What  they  are 


Some  of  these  bulletins  —  provided  officially 
by  people  who  have  noihing  +o  sell  —  may 
help  you  pu-P  your  money  to  its  mosf 
effective  use  and  show  you  how  to  make 
and  do  many  things  for  yourself 


/pC 


onsumei-s 

Hov/  to  get  thenn 


ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  COOPERATIVE  HOUSING  ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

New  publication  giving  clear  instructions  for  every 
step  of  the  way  in  starting  and  carrying  on  modern 
economic  scheme  of  living,  complete  with  model  bylaws, 
model  accounting  forms,  leases,  etc. 

ORGANIZATION   AND  MANAGEMENT   OF   COOPERATIVE   GASOLINE  AND 

OIL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Third  in  series,  to  be  issued  soon,  showing  the  way 
others  have  found  to  a  saving  of  15%  on  petroleum 
products . 

LABOR  INFORMATION  BULLETIN. 

New  popular  monthly  published  to  present  labor  infor- 
mation bearing  on  economic  welfare  of  all  citizens. 
Interesting  in  first  (September)  issue:  results  of 
study  of  effect  of  depression  on  1,000  employed  workers 
and  their  families. 

PROGRAM  FOR  AN  UNDERNOURISHED  CHILD  FROM  2  TO  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE. 

A  new  timely  leaflet  outlining  in  detail  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  restorative  regime  for  young  victims  of 
malnutrition . 

GUIDING  THE  ADOLESCENT. 

New  bulletin  going  to  the  roots  of  an  old  problem  in  a 
frank,  clear-sighted  way,  revealing  underlying  causes 
for  the  preplexing  symptoms  of  growing  up,  with  an 
intelligent  approach  to  their  cure. 


Write  to  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Labor,  for  free  Bulletin  No. 
608. 


Write  to  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Labor,  for  free  Bulletin  No. 
606. 


Write  to  Labor  Information 
Service,  Dept.  of  Labor;  ask 
to  be  put  on  free  subscription 
list. 


Write  to  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Washington:  free. 


Send  100  to  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  for 
Children's  Bureau  Publication 
No.  225. 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL   changes  in  city  retail  prices  

^.  ,     ,  ^    ,  Apr. 24     Oct.  9    Oct. 23  ^'^^^g^^ 

Kind  of  Food  in  6 

1934         1934  1934 

mos . 

RETAIL    FOOD    PRICES    are    Dairy  Products  f5  ^  ^  % 

still  coming  down  in  spite  of  the    ^^-^        ^^-'^        ^^-^         +4. 5 

,        ,  ,  .  Cheese,  lb   23.6        24.0        23.7  +0.4 

drought  or  m  some  cases  possibly 

,  ^.  J        U4.         rru  Butter,  lb   28.8        32.1        32.6  +13.2 

because     of     the     drought.  The 

average  cost  of  foods  in  cities  has  Beef 

not  dropped  very  much  since  the  1st       Round  steak,   lb   26.5  29.8       29.1  +9.8 

of  September  but  has  dropped  stead-       Rib  roast,  lb   21.5  24.0       23.9  +11.2 

ily.    On  September  11  the  Bureau  of        Chuck  roast,   lb   15.8  17.9        17.7  +12.0 

Labor  Statistics   index   of   retail  Pork 

food  prices  stood  at  116.8  percent        Chops,    lb   24.1  27.4        27.0  +12.0 

of  the  1913  level,  dropped  to  116.4        Lard,  lb   10.3  14.8        14.8  +43.7 

on  September  25,    to   115.6  on  Oc-  Who.  smo.  ham.  lb..._.  18.7  25.4       24.3  +29.9 

tober   9   and   since   that    time   has  Lamb 

dropped  to  115.4  on  October  23.              Leg  of  lamb,    lb   26.4  24.7        24.0  -9.0 

Breast  lamb,   lb   10.8  10.6        10.6  —1.9 

DECLINE    IN    PRICES    has        Square  chuck,    lb   18.8  18.2        17.9  -4.8 

been  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Poultry  and  Eggs 

meats  and  certain  vegetables.     To  Hens    lb  24  8  25  1       24  8 

some  extent  at  least   the  drop  in       gggg^   doz   23.5  35.7       37.6  +60.0 

meat  prices  is  due  to  the  drought. 

Bread 

that  is.   the  drought  results  in  a       ^^.^^^    3  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

short  crop  of  feeds.     Many  farmers        ^^^^     ^  ^  ^  ^         ^  ^  ^ 

did    not   have    enough   feed   to    go             -.  ^    ^                         or,                       ^  ^           ^  . 

^  ^         Whole  wheat,    lb   8.7  9.0  9.0  +3.4 

around    and    were    forced    to  ship 

(continued) 

their     livestock     to     the     market    .  — _  

earlier  than  they  had  intended. 
The  result  has  been  heavy  supplies 

and  lower  prices  of  all  meat  animals  during  prices   of  things  bought  by   farmers   in  Oc- 

the  past  few   months.    Later   on   the    result  tober   averaged    126   percent   of   the  prewar 

of  the  drought  will  be  to  greatly  decrease  the  level    so    that    the   purchasing   power   of  a 

supplies   of   meats    and   probably   beginning  given  group  of  agricultural  commodities  was 

about  next  February  consumers  are  going  to  79  percent  of   the  prewar.     In  addition  it 

find  that  reflected  in  meat  prices  they  are  must  be  remembered  that  the  recent  increase 

charged.  in  farm  prices  is  due  largely  to  lower  pro- 
duction brought   about  both  by   the  drought 

AVERAGE  PRICES   received  by   farm-  and   by    the    acreage    adjustments.      Both  of 

ers  on  October  15  were  100  percent  of  the  these  have  reduced  the  quantity  of  goods  the 

1909    to    1914    average,    according    to    the  farmer  has  to  sell  and  this  offsets  at  least 

revised    index    of    the   Bureau   of   Agricul-  a  part  of  the  price  increase,   so  that  the 

tural     Economics.       That     is,     considering  farm  income  has  not  increased  as  much  as  the 

prices  of  all   agricultural  products   these  farm  price  level, 
prices  are  now  on  just  about  the  same  level 

as   they  were  during  the   five  years  before  THE   BUREAU   OF   AGRICULTURAL  ECO- 

the  war.     This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  NOMICS    has    recently    released    the  annual 

the  purchasing  power  of  farmers  is  at  the  Agricultural  Outlook  Report  which  covers  in 

prewar    level.      In    the    first    place     the  detail  the  prospects  for  agriculture  during 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


Apr.  24    Oct.    9  Oct.  23 
1934         1934  1934 


Changes 
in  6 
mos . 


Cereal  Products 

Flour,  lb  ,  

Macaroni,  lb  

Wheat  cereal   

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables  -  canned 


0 

% 

4 

7 

5 

1 

5 

1 

+8 

5 

15 

5 

15 

9 

15 

9 

+2 

6 

24 

2 

24 

3 

24 

3 

+0 

4 

Corn,  #2  can   

11 

3 

11 

9 

12 

1 

+7. 

1 

Peas,  #2  can   

16 

5 

17 

1 

17 

3 

+4 

8 

Tomatoes,  #2  can  

10 

6 

10 

3 

10 

3 

-2 

8 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb   

2 

7 

1 

9 

1 

8 

-33 

3 

Onions,  lb    

4 

5 

3 

8 

3 

7 

-17 

8 

Cabbage,  lb  

3 

5 

2 

9 

2 

7 

-22 

9 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head... 

Spinach,  lb  

Carrots,  bunch. 
Fruit  -  canned 


9 

3 

8 

8 

8 

2 

-11 

8 

6 

5 

6 

8 

6 

6 

+1 

5 

5 

5 

4 

9 

4 

8 

-12 

7 

Peaches,  #2-|-  can  

17 

9 

19 

2 

19 

2 

+7 

3 

Pears,  #2i  can  

20 

8 

22 

3 

22 

4 

+7 

7 

Pineapple,  #2|  can.... 

21 

9 

22 

7 

22 

6 

+3 

2 

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb   

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

7 

-12 

3 

Bananas,  doz  

22 

.4 

23 

9 

23 

7 

+5 

8 

Oranges,  doz   

27 

7 

35 

9 

39 

4 

+42 

2 

the  coming  year.  The  following  pages  make 
several  references  to  the  findings  of  that 
Report.  On  the  whole  the  outlook  is  for  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural products  at  least  during  the  first 
half  of  1935.  Further  improvement  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year  will  depend  largely 
on  further  recovery  in  the  industries  manu- 
facturing durable  goods.  Foreign  trade  ap- 
pears to  be  less  favorable  for  American  farm 
products  than  it  was  in  1933  due  to  increased 
restrictions  in  many  countries.  In  the  long 
run  the  tariff  bargaining  program  of  the 
United  States  may  improve  the  foreign  out- 
look for  American  products  considerably  but 
these  agreements  may  not  affect  the  1934-35 
marketing  season  materially. 


YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

( continued) 


WITH  REDUCED  SUPPLIES  of 
agricultural  products  and  with  the 
prospect  of  some  improvement  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  domestic  con- 
sumers the  report  concludes  that 
farm  prices  will  tend  to  rise  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1935  and  that 
farm  prices  may  continue  to  improve 
as  compared  with  non-agricultural 
prices . 


CASH  INCOME  received  by 
farm  families  has  continued  the  up- 
ward  trend  which  began   the  first 
half  of  1933.     This  improvement  is 
due  largely  to  three  factors:  (1) 
The  higher  prices  of  agricultural 
products;    (2)    rental   and  benefit 
payments  of  the  AAA  and,    (3)  in- 
come   from   the    emergency   sale  of 
livestock  to  the  government.  The 
last    of    these    factors,  however, 
represents  in  many  cases  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  livestock  on 
the  farms  below  what  normally  would 
take  place.     In  such  cases  farmers 
have  gained  in  current  receipts  by 
sacrificing  some  assets.    The  total 
cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products 
and  from  benefit  payments  by  the  AAA  is  esti- 
mated  at   approximately   $6,000,000,000  for 
the  calendar  year  of  1934.    This  is  19  per- 
cent over  the   income  of  $5,510,000,000  for 
1933    and    39    percent    over    the    low  level 
reached  in  1932.     It  is  still,  however,  only 
59  percent  as   large  as  the   average  annual 
cash  income  during  the  5  years  preceding  1930. 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  annual  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Report  most  of  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  prepare  each  year  a 
report  on  local  agricultural  prospects.  Re- 
ports of  this  kind  can  be  obtained  in  most 
States  from  the  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices or  from  the  county  agricultural  agents. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

MILK  PRICES  which  were  gradually  rising  a 
little  in  August  and  September  fell  off 
slightly  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
The  October  23  average  was  0.1  cent  a 
quart  below  that  of  two  weeks  earlier. 
Retail  price  of  cheese  fell  off  0.3  cent 
and  butter  prices  were  up  0.5  cent  a 
pound . 

A  LOW  LEVEL  of  milk  production  this  winter 
is  certain  according  to  the  annual  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Report.  Each  month 
from  November  1933  through  August  1934, 
both  the  total  quantity  of  milk  produced 
and  the  quantity  of  dairy  products  manu- 
factured, have  been  below  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  the  previous  year. 

LOWER  MILK  PRODUCTION  is  due  to  the  short 
supplies  and  high  prices  of  feed  which 
have  made  it  relatively  unprofitable  to 
feed  dairy  cows  for  some  time.  The 
price  of  feed  is  expected  to  continue  at 
high  levels  throughout  the  winter  and 
consequently  milk  production  is  likely 
to  continue  low  until  next  summer  at 
least  when  the  new  feed  crops  become 
available . 

NOT  ONLY  are  milk  cows  being  fed  reduced 
rations  but  the  number  of  milk  cows  has 
been  severely  cut  and  fewer  heifers  are 
being  raised.  The  number  of  milk  cows 
has  been  reduced  by  heavy  marketings  and 
also  by  Government  purchases  of  cattle 
in  the  drought  areas.  It  is  expected 
that  by  late  winter  the  number  of  milk 
cows  will  be  at  least  4  percent  below 
the  number  of  last  year. 

PROBABLY  IN  SPITE  of  shorter  production 
the  amount  of  milk  used  for  food  pur- 
poses will  be  about  the  same  as  usual. 
This  will  mean  that  butter  production 
can  be  expected  to  continue  at  low 
levels.  So  far  the  rise  in  butter 
prices  since  last  summer  has  been  no 
more  than  normal  at  this  time  of  year. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  October  23,  1934  (cents) 


Milk 

Cheese 

Butter 

(qt 

) 

(lb 

) 

(lb 

) 

United  States  

  11 

6 

23 

7 

32 

6 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

11 

7 

23 

3 

32 

9 

Bridgeport  

14 

0 

27 

5 

33 

8 

Buffalo  

12 

0 

25 

8 

31 

3 

Fall  River  

13 

0 

24 

0 

32 

8 

Manchester....   

11 

0 

25 

1 

32 

1 

Newark   

13 

0 

24 

2 

34 

4 

New  Haven    

14 

0 

28. 

1 

34 

5 

New  York  

12 

5 

27 

6 

33 

4 

Philadelphia  

11 

0 

27 

4 

33 

3 

Pittsburgh   

12 

7 

25 

2 

32 

7 

Portland,  Maine  

11 

0 

24 

6 

33 

2 

Providence  

13 

0 

22 

7 

33 

2 

Rochester   

12 

0 

26 

8 

31 

9 

Scranton    

11 

0 

25 

8 

31 

7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta...   

13 

5 

21 

5 

33 

9 

Baltimore   

11 

0 

26 

4 

34 

6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

13 

0 

20 

7 

31 

9 

Jacksonville  

15 

0 

19 

5 

32 

6 

Norfolk  

14 

0 

20 

3 

32 

5 

Richmond....   

12 

0 

22 

5 

32 

9 

Savannah....  

14 

0 

20 

2 

32 

2 

Washington,  D.  C 

13 

0 

25 

9 

35 

1 

North  Central: 

Chicago...  

10 

0 

27 

5 

32 

4 

Cincinnati  

12 

0 

24 

9 

31 

2 

Cleveland  

11 

0 

26 

1 

31 

1 

Columbus   

10 

0 

25 

1 

31 

4 

Detroit   _ 

11 

0 

23 

6 

32 

2 

Indianapolis  

9 

0 

24 

5 

32 

3 

Kansas  City  

12 

0 

22 

4 

30 

9 

Milwaukee   

10 

0 

23 

8 

32 

0 

Minneapolis   

10 

0 

23 

5 

31 

0 

Omaha    

10 

0 

24 

1 

30 

4 

Peoria  

10 

0 

21 

9 

29 

7 

St.  Louis...  

11 

0 

22 

5 

32 

7 

St.  Paul.....   

10 

0 

22 

9 

31 

3 

Springfield,  111 

10 

0 

21 

6 

31 

2 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   

13 

5 

20 

0 

34 

2 

Dallas    

9 

5 

24 

5 

31 

3 

Houston    

12 

0 

19 

8 

32 

4 

Little  Rock.  

12 

0 

21 

0 

29 

9 

Louisville    

11 

0 

25 

1 

33 

0 

Memphis    

11 

3 

19 

2 

31 

1 

Mobile    

13 

0 

20 

7 

31 

1 

New  Orleans   

11 

3 

21 

8 

32 

4 

Western: 

Butte    

11 

0 

21 

9 

34 

1 

Denver....  

11 

0 

25 

0 

32 

8 

Los  Angeles  

12 

0 

23 

4 

33 

9 

Portland,  Oreg  

11 

4 

20 

6 

33 

4 

Salt  Lake  City....  

10 

0 

19 

2 

33 

2 

San  Francisco  

7 

7 

28 

1 

34 

9 

Seattle   - 

  10 

7 

20 

7 

35 

6 
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A    ^  V  a  CT  ^   R^^'ii'i  1  Pt^t/^^c; 

October  23, 

1934  (cents) 

TIT  1-      1  ^ 

wnoie 

ivicirKe  to 

White 

Kye 

wheat 

(lb 

) 

/IK  \ 
( lb .  ) 

/IK  \ 

(lb.  ) 

United  States._._  

  8 

4 

8.9 

9.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

8 

3 

9.2 

8.8 

Bridgeport   

8 

7 

9.1 

9.3 

Buffalo   

8 

4 

8.3 

9.2 

Fall  River   

8 

2 

8.4 

9.1 

Manchester   

8 

8 

9.6 

9.1 

Newark    

9 

2 

9.3 

9.5 

New  Haven.   

8 

5 

9.0 

9.3 

New  York  

8 

9 

8.8 

9.3 

Philadelphia  

8 

7 

9.7 

10.6 

Pittsburgh   

8 

2 

8.8 

9.1 

Portland,  Maine  

9 

1 

9.5 

9.6 

Providence   

8 

1 

8.8 

9.6 

Rochester  

8 

1 

8.2 

8.9 

Scranton  

9 

2 

9.7 

9.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

8 

9 

9.4 

9.0 

Baltimore...   

8 

8 

9.2 

9.5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9 

2 

9.5 

10.8 

Jacksonville   

9 

8 

9.9 

10.0 

Norfolk  

8 

3 

8.8 

9.0 

Richmond  

8 

6 

8.6 

9.3 

Savannah  

9 

6 

9.8 

10.4 

Washington,  D.  C 

8 

3 

8.8 

8.9 

North  Central : 

Chicago    

7 

3 

7.8 

8.9 

Cincinnati  

7 

8 

9.3 

9.6 

Cleveland  

7 

8 

8.2 

8.4 

Columbus.  

8 

2 

9.1 

9.3 

Detroit  

7 

2 

7.6 

7.6 

Indianapolis   

7 

3 

7.7 

8.8 

Kansas  City    

8 

4 

8.8 

8.9 

Milwaukee   

7 

2 

7.1 

7.6 

Minneapolis...  

8 

4 

8.8 

9.3 

Omaha   

8 

3 

9.1 

8.8 

Peoria    

8 

2 

8.9 

8.8 

St.  Louis  

8 

5 

9.1 

9.5 

St.  Paul...   

8 

6 

9.0 

9.5 

Springfield,  111 

Q 

  o 

a 

\j 

9.2 

9.7 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

q 

c 
o 

9.6 

9.8 

Dallas    

•7 

  1 

q 

7.9 

7.9 

Houston   

a 

  o 

C 

o 

8.6 

8.6 

Little  Rock   

g 

g 

9.8 

9.9 

Louisville  

•7 

4 

8.1 

9.2 

Memphis   

a 

8.9 

9.3 

Mobile.   

q 

n 

9.7 

9.7 

New  Orleans  

Q 

8.7 

9.6 

Western: 

Butte   

9 

5 

9.7 

9.6 

Denver....   

7. 

5 

9.0 

7.8 

Los  Angeles  

7. 

8 

9.6 

8.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

9 

1 

10.0 

9.2 

Salt  Lake  City  

7 

6 

8.9 

7.8 

San  Francisco   

9 

3 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle    

9 

1 

9.7 

9.1 

BREAD 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  all  three  kinds  of  bread 
were  reported  the  same  on  October  23  as 
on  October  9. 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  NO  CHANGE  in  the  average 
reported  price  of  white  bread  since 
August  28.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  white  bread  sold  for  an  average  of 
7.9  cents  a  pound.  This  price  was  main- 
tained through  January  and  February  and 
the  first  half  of  March.  A  price  of  8.0 
cents  a  pound  was  maintained  from  March 
27  to  May  22.  Beginning  in  June  the 
price  was  gradually  stepped  up  from  8.0 
cents  until  it  reached  8.4  cents  on 
August  28. 

THE  RISE  in  bread  prices  occurred  at  the 
same  time  as  the  rise  in  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  flour.  Prices  of  both  wheat 
and  flour  advanced  sharply  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  in  June  and  have  re- 
mained at  high  levels  since  June.  In 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  in  Oc- 
tober the  market  prices  of  wheat  and  of 
flour  have  both  gone  off  somewhat. 
Flour  prices  are  now  quoted  at  about  40 
cents  a  barrel  less  than  during  the 
first  part  of  September. 

COMPARING  the  present  retail  prices  of 
bread  with  those  of  April  24  we  find 
that  prices  of  white  bread  have  gone  up 
5.0  percent,  rye  bread  up  3.5  percent 
and  price  of  whole  wheat  bread  up  3.4 
percent . 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  25,  1934  (cents) 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

NO  CHANGE  during  the  2  weeks  previous 
to  October  23  occurred  in  the  prices  of 
flour,  macaroni,  and  wheat  cereal.  The 
previous  page  indicates  that  there  was 
no  change  in  prices  in  any  of  the  three 
kinds  of  bread  reported.  There  has 
been,  however,  some  drop  in  wheat  prices 
and  in  flour  prices  during  the  past  6 
'  weeks. 

MOST  of  the  decrease  in  the  world  acreage 
of  wheat  since  1928  has  taken  place  in 
the  United  States,  with  some  reductions 
in  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia.  In 
most  of  the  European  countries  the  acre- 
age of  wheat  has  been  increased  in  re- 
sponse to  wheat  prices  brought  about  by 
high  tariffs  and  by  import  and  milling 
quotas . 

THE  WORLD  carry-over  of  wheat  on  July  1 
of  next  year  will  probably  be  considera- 
bly lower  than  on  July  1,  1934,  but  still 
will  be  above  what  might  be  considered 
normal  levels  unless  a  considerable 
amount  of  wheat  is  fed  to  livestock  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe  because 
of  the  shortage  of  feed  grains. 


Maca- 

Wheat 

Markets 

Flour 

roni 

Cereal 

[28-oz. 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

Pkg- ) 

United  States....   

  5.1 

15.9 

24.3 

1  A 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

Bridgeport...  

Buffalo   

Fall  River  

Manchester  

Newark  

New  Haven  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Portland,  Maine... 

Providence  

Rochester   

Scranton...   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta....   

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk   

Richmond   

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

Cincinnati  

Cleveland   

Columbus   .- 

Detroit   

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City...  

Milwaukee  

Minneapolis  

Omaha...    

Peoria    

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Springfield,  111. 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   

Dallas  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

Louisville  

Memphis   

Mobile   

New  Orleans..  

Western: 

Butte  

Denver  

Los  Angeles...  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


5. 

4 

16. 

7 

23. 

6 

5 

6 

16. 

8 

25 

2 

5 

3 

16. 

4 

24 

2 

5 

3 

15 

6 

23 

3 

5 

5 

17 

7 

25 

0 

5. 

4 

16 

3 

23 

8 

5 

6 

16 

5 

24 

0 

5 

5 

17 

0 

23 

6 

5 

1 

16 

5 

22 

4 

4 

8 

16 

0 

23 

3 

5 

2 

18 

1 

24 

3 

5 

5 

15 

7 

23 

1 

5 

3 

15 

8 

23 

6 

5 

2 

17 

7 

25 

2 

5 

6 

16 

5 

26 

1 

5 

1 

16 

1 

23 

1 

5 

6 

16 

9 

25 

0 

5 

5 

16 

1 

25 

6 

5 

1 

16 

0 

25 

0 

5 

3 

15 

2 

23 

1 

5 

4 

15 

7 

25 

4 

5 

6 

15 

9 

24 

0 

5 

1 

14 

8 

25 

2 

4 

7 

14 

7 

21 

4 

4 

9 

16 

3 

23 

3 

4 

4 

16 

6 

26 

3 

5 

3 

14 

7 

24 

3 

4 

7 

15 

8 

25 

6 

5 

0 

14 

8 

24 

2 

5 

0 

14 

5 

24 

2 

5 

3 

14 

6 

23 

5 

4 

8 

18 

5 

24 

5 

5 

0 

17 

2 

26 

4 

4 

9 

16 

2 

25 

2 

5 

0 

14 

4 

23 

8 

5 

1 

16 

4 

24 

0 

5 

1 

15 

4 

25 

2 

5 

0 

17 

4 

25 

2 

5 

0 

13 

7 

22 

9 

5 

0 

17 

2 

28 

4 

5 

4 

14 

9 

24 

3 

5 

7 

16 

0 

25 

2 

5 

3 

17 

1 

25 

4 

6 

0 

9 

9 

24 

9 

5 

2 

17 

1 

26 

1 

4 

2 

17 

2 

22 

9 

4 

7 

15 

2 

23 

8 

4 

4 

15 

4 

23 

3 

3 

9 

18 

8 

26 

1 

5 

1 

16 

5 

24 

2 

4 

6 

16 

5 

25 

6 

Average  Retail  Prices,  October  25,1954  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb 

.  ) 

(lb 

.) 

(lb.) 

United  States..  

29 

1 

25 

.9 

17.7 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston.  

58 

3 

29 

2 

24.3 

Bridgeport   

?9 

3 

22.8 

Buffalo.  

26 

9 

23 

X 

17.4 

Fall  River.. 

57 

_7 

25 

4 

20.7 

Manchester....   

."^7 

.  9 

24 

9 

21.4 

Newark . 

35 

g 

27 

5 

20.7 

New  Haven..  

58 

8 

51 

4 

24.7 

New  York 

33 

9 

29 

1 

20.6 

Philadelphia  

54 

0 

29 

.  5 

21.7 

Pittsburgh   

28 

5 

24 

9 

17.4 

Portland,  Maine  

57 

5 

25 

.  9 

19.5 

Providence 

58 

1 

29 

5 

22.6 

Rochester 

27 

7 

22 

.  2 

17.7 

Scranton 

51 

.  5 

26 

.6 

20.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

29 

5 

25 

.  5 

17.2 

Baltimore 

29 

4 

24 

5 

17.6 

Charleston,  S.  C  

26 

.  8 

21 

o 

15.5 

Jacksonville 

25 

0 

25 

.  2 

17.5 

Norfolk   

28 

.  9 

26 

.  5 

16.7 

Richmond   

50 

.7 

26 

.5 

17.5 

Savannah 

24 

.  5 

25 

.  8 

16.0 

Washington,  D.  C  

29 

.  8 

26 

.  1 

18.6 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

27 

.  2 

26 

.  2 

19.7 

Cincinnati  __ 

27 

.  5 

25 

.7 

15.5 

Cleveland  

29 

1 

24 

4 

18.9 

Columbus    

51 

7 

24 

.  0 

19.2 

Detroit    

27 

7 

24 

.  5 

19.2 

Indianapolis  

29 

.  1 

21 

.  5 

17.2 

Kansas  City   

26 

5 

22 

6 

15.9 

Milwaukee   

26 

0 

22 

0 

17.6 

Minneapolis   

26 

4 

21 

8 

17.2 

Omaha    

24 

8 

18 

5 

16.1 

Peoria     

26 

3 

18 

3 

15.9 

St.  Louis  

50 

7 

24 

3 

17.7 

St.  Paul   

26 

3 

22 

I 

17.6 

Springfield,  111....  

27 

6 

18 

4 

16.4 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

52 

0 

24 

v.* 

18.2 

Dallas   

50 

3 

26 

4 

16.6 

Houston.   

26 

8 

22 

2 

13.9 

Little  Rock  

26 

8 

20 

5 

14.4 

Louisville...  

29 

3 

18 

7 

15.2 

Memphis   

28. 

7 

25 

5 

15.6 

Mobile   

8 

T 
1 

14.7 

New  Orleans  

26. 

8 

25. 

5 

16.5 

Western : 

Butte   

20. 

0 

17. 

4 

12.9 

Denver     

26. 

5 

19. 

2 

16.4 

Los  Angeles.   

24. 

5 

20. 

9 

14.8 

Portland,  Oreg   

21. 

0 

18. 

2 

15.7 

Salt  Lake  City   

25. 

6 

18. 

6 

14.4 

San  Francisco  

25. 

8 

22. 

4 

15.4 

Seattle   

24. 

2 

21. 

0 

15.7 

BEEF 

PRICES  of  all  retail  beef  cuts  continued 
to  drop  during  the  two  weeks  ending 
October  23.  On  the  latter  date  round 
steak  was  quoted  at  0.7  cent  a  pound 
under  the  October  9  price  while  rib 
roast  sold  at  0.1  cent  lower  and  chuck 
roast  at  0.2  cent  lower. 

PRICES  of  steers  in  wholesale  market  con- 
tinued to  fall  off  in  October  and  in 
early  November.  For  the  week  ending 
October  20  the  average  price  of  all 
grades  of  beef  steers  at  Chicago  was 
quoted  at  $7.51  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
average  price  dropped  to  $7.21  for  the 
week  ending  October  27  and  to  $7.04  for 
the  week  ending  November  5.  Prices  are 
considerably  above  last  year's  levels, 
however.  During  the  week  ending  Novem- 
ber 4,  1955  the  average  price  was  $5.40. 

UP  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME  the  prices  of  beef 
have  not  risen  very  much  above  the  low 
levels  of  last  summer.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  shortage  of  feed  this 
year  has  forced  heavy  marketing. 

FARM  PRICES  of  beef  cattle  rose  from  $5.71 
a  hundred  pounds  on  August  15  to  $4.21 
on  September  15  and  then  fell  off  to 
$5.96  on  October  15.  The  October  price 
is  still  only  60  percent  of  pre-war 
parity. 
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Who. 

Markets  Chops      Lard  smo. 

PORK  ^^'^ 

 (lb.)     (lb.)  (lb.) 


RETAIL  PRICES  of  most  pork  cuts  fell  off 
from  October  9   to   October  25  but  the 

United  btates 

  27 

.  0 

14 

.  8 

24 

.5 

North  Atlantic: 

average  price  of  lard  stayed  the  same. 

Boston..  

28 

.7 

14 

.8 

26 

.1 

Prices    of    chops    dropped    0.4    cent  a 

Bridgeport   

50 

.5 

14 

.1 

24 

.9 

pound  and  prices  of  whole  smoked  hams 

Buffalo     

28 

.2 

15 

.7 

25 

.0 

dropped  1.1  cents  a  pound.     This  is  a 

Fall  River..   

29 

.5 

15 

.9 

25 

.4 

continuation  of  the  drop  in  retail  pork 

Manchester....  

27 

.7 

14 

.6 

26 

.5 

prices  which  began  late   in  September. 

Newark    

28 

.5 

14 

.9 

24 

.2 

Pork   prices    rose    rather    rapidly  from 

New  Haven   

28 

.8 

14 

.7 

27 

.8 

October    to    September    and    since  have 

New  York..  

28 

.1 

15 

.0 

24 

.2 

fallen  back  until  they  are  only  slightly 

Philadelphia....   

50 

.5 

14 

.9 

24 

.0 

above  the  August  levels. 

Pittsburgh   

27 

.5 

14 

.4 

25 

.9 

Portland,  Maine   

28 

.5 

14 

.1 

25 

.2 

WHOLESALE  MARKET  PRICES  of  hogs  have  been 

Providence..   

50 

.5 

14 

.5 

25 

.4 

falling  off  a  little  during  the  latter 

Rochester     

27 

.4 

14 

.5 

25 

.5 

part    of    October    and    early  November. 

Scranton    

50 

.5 

15 

.5 

24 

.8 

For    the    week    ending    November    5  the 

South  Atlantic: 

average  price  of  packer  and  shipper  hogs 

Atlanta   

26 

.6 

15 

.0 

25 

.5 

at  Chicago  was  $5.58  a  hundred  pounds 

Baltimore.   

26 

.4 

14 

.5 

25 

.4 

compared  with  $5.55  for  the  week  ending 

Charleston,  S.  C  

25 

.2 

14 

.5 

25 

.7 

October  20.     As  in  the  case  of  beef  it 

Jacksonville  

22 

.9 

14 

.5 

25 

.5 

is  likely  that   retail  pork  prices  may 

Norfolk  

24 

.7 

14 

2 

25 

.8 

drop  a  little   further  during  the  next 

Richmond  

26 

8 

15 

9 

25 

.6 

few  weeks. 

Savannah  

25 

6 

14 

8 

21 

.5 

Washington,  D.  C  

29 

5 

14 

6 

25 

.5 

NEXT   YEAR,    however,    the    supply   of  hogs 

North  Central: 

will  be  sharply  reduced.    It  is  expected 

Chicago.   

27 

8 

14 

1 

24 

0 

that  the  commercial  slaughter  supplies 

Cincinnati  

25 

0 

14 

6 

20 

4 

of   hogs    in    the    1954-55   hog  marketing 

Cleveland   

29 

0 

15 

9 

25 

8 

year  will  be  the  smallest  in  nearly  20 

Columbus   

28 

1 

15 

6 

24 

7 

years.     After  the  reduction  in  supplies 

Detroit    

50 

1 

14 

5 

24 

9 

takes    place    it    will    be    many  months 

Indianapolis  

25 

6 

14 

0 

24 

1 

before     marketings     return     to  normal 

Kansas  City    

24 

6 

14 

2 

24 

5 

levels.      It   now   seems   unlikely  there 

Milwaukee   

25 

6 

14 

1 

25 

6 

will    be    a    material    increase    in  hog 

Minneapolis    

27 

2 

14 

2 

25 

7 

slaughter  before   the   1956-57  marketing 

Omaha  

25 

6 

15 

0 

25 

6 

year. 

Peoria   

24 

4 

15 

0 

24 

1 

St.  Louis    

26 

1 

14 

2 

22 

5 

IT  SHOULD  BE  REMEMBERED  that  pork  prices 

St.  Paul....  

25 

0 

14 

5 

25 

5 

have    been    especially     low     for  many 

Springfield,  111   

25 

6 

14 

1 

24 

4 

months,     in     relation     to     other  farm 

South  Central: 

prices.     At   the  present   time   the  farm 

Birmingham..   

24 

7 

14 

5 

25 

5 

price  of  hogs  is  only  57  percent  of  pre- 

Dallas    

27 

1 

15 

4 

26 

6 

war  parity  and  even  if  benefit  payments 

Houston    

24 

5 

14. 

2 

22 

8 

are    added    to    the    market    price,  hog 

Little  Rock.  

22 

5 

14 

7 

24 

0 

farmers   are   getting   less   than  pre-war 

Louisville  _ 

27 

0 

14. 

5 

21. 

5 

parity    for    their    reduced  production. 

Memphis   

25. 

4 

15. 

9 

22. 

9 

Farm  prices   of  hogs   rose   sharply  from 

Mobile   

25. 

1 

14. 

6 

25. 

7 

August   15   to  September   15  but  dropped 

New  Orleans   

24. 

7 

14. 

0 

24. 

0 

almost    as    sharply    from    September  to 

Western : 

October.      The    September   price    at  the 

Butte     

24. 

4 

16. 

7 

24. 

7 

farm  averaged  $6 . 04  a  hundred  pounds  while 

Denver...  

25. 

2 

14. 

9 

25. 

0 

the  October  farm  price  averaged  $5.20. 

Los  Angeles   _ 

50. 

6 

15. 

9 

24. 

9 

Portland,  Oreg  

26. 

9 

17. 

0 

26. 

5 

Salt  Lake  City  

26. 

6 

17. 

6 

26. 

6 

San  Francisco.   

•52. 

5 

17. 

4 

28. 

8 

Seattle   

29. 

2 

16. 

5 

26. 

4 
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Leg  of 

Breast 

Square 

Markets 

lamb 

lamb 

chuck 

(lb. 

) 

(lb. 

) 

(lb. 

United  States 

OA 

n 
u 

lU 

c 
o 

X  1 

q 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   ___   

24 

7 

14 

0 

14 

1 

Bridgeport  _  

24 

2 

8 

8 

18 

3 

dui  I  aio    

21 

1 

10 

4 

18 

9 

Fall  River  

24 

5 

9 

5 

16 

3 

Manchester  _  

23 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

Newark..  

24 

.4 

11 

1 

20 

4 

New  Haven   

25 

.  3 

11 

6 

20 

9 

New  York,  _  .             __  . 

24 

0 

9 

6 

16 

6 

nnxxa.ue±piij-a.   _. 

25 

0 

7 

3 

15 

9 

r  ±  L  LoUUI  ^11  .  .  

24 

.  1 

11 

6 

19 

9 

rUl  LXcxHU,  IVldXllc  

21 

.  9 

12 

0 

16 

6 

Providence  

23 

4 

9 

8 

18 

4 

r\OOiico  i^e r_  .  .  .      ._ 

21 

8 

10 

7 

17 

7 

OO I  d,Il  LOll...  -  -  -  -  .  __. 

25 

0 

10 

4 

19 

0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

23 

2 

11 

0 

15 

4 

Baltimore   

24 

7 

11 

6 

18 

5 

^jHcirj. CO  ton ,    O.  L»  

25 

8 

12 

9 

18 

0 

O  dUKoUll  V  ±  J.  X  c    

24 

4 

10 

0 

18 

1 

INO  ri  OIK.   

23 

1 

10 

1 

13 

8 

1?  T      V\  m  ^  n /~i 

25 

5 

12 

5 

18 

1 

oavannan...  ...  .. 

24 

0 

10 

6 

17 

2 

wasningLon,   u.  l*.  

24 

1 

9 

9 

19 

2 

North  central : 

Chicago     

22 

9 

9 

4 

18 

9 

Cincinnati  

24 

1 

11 

7 

19 

1 

Lleveiana   

25 

4 

11 

2 

21 

4 

Columbus,.  

26 

9 

10 

7 

20 

3 

Detroit   

25 

6 

12 

3 

21 

7 

Indianapolis    

27 

2 

12 

1 

20 

4 

Kansas  City.  

25 

0 

11 

9 

18 

7 

Milwaukee.  

23 

6 

9 

1 

20 

4 

Minneapolis    

22 

0 

9 

3 

17 

4 

UUldllcl   ... 

21 

3 

8 

1 

15 

4 

r  eo  r  jLd                      .  . 

24 

6 

11 

9 

18 

9 

O  t  .  LiOUXo  

26 

2 

13 

6 

20 

1 

q+  Paul 

o L  .   raux  .  ...  ... 

21 

5 

8 

9 

18 

6 

C?—  r^irtrrf-i^^lH  TIT 

opmigiieiu,   XJ.X  . 

23 

0 

10 

3 

15 

9 

South  Central: 

Birmingham    

25 

6 

10 

3 

15 

8 

Dallas   

26 

4 

12 

8 

16 

9 

Houston  ,    

25 

5 

13 

5 

16 

9 

LiXLLXe   l\OCK  _  

24 

8 

11 

6 

16 

6 

Louisville  

26 

8 

12 

5 

15 

0 

Memphis  

24 

0 

10 

0 

14 

7 

ivioDixe  

24 

7 

11 

8 

16 

3 

New  Orleans  

24 

2 

10 

6 

15 

7 

Western : 

Butte  

21 

5 

9 

8 

18 

2 

Denver    

21 

4 

10 

0 

17 

5 

Los  Angeles...  

22 

7 

10 

0 

15 

7 

Portland,  Oreg  

22 

0 

9 

1 

15 

9 

Salt  Lake  City.....  

23 

1 

8 

3 

17 

3 

San  Francisco.   

25 

0 

8 

9 

15 

4 

Seattle...   

22 

5 

10 

1 

18 

0 

LAMB 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  most  lamb  cuts  were 
quoted  lower  on  October  23  than  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  Average  price  of  lamb  legs 
dropped  0.7  cent  and  chuck  prices  fell 
off  0.3  cent  a  pound.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  meat  animals  the  number  of  sheep 
will  almost  certainly  be  reduced  sharply 
as  a  result  of  the  drought.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  poor  range  conditions  and 
the  shortage  of  feed,  there  would  have 
been  probably  some  increase  this  year 
in  sheep  numbers.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  it  seems  likely  that  the  lamb 
crop  in  1934  will  be  considerably  re- 
duced . 

SO  FAR,  the  trend  of  sheep  and  lamb  prices 
has  been  downward  ever  since  June.  The 
present  retail  prices  of  lamb  are  below 
the  levels  of  last  April  when  the  retail 
food  index  first  started  to  rise.  The 
1935  Outlook  Report  summarizes  the  meat 
situation  as  follows: 

"THE  DECREASE  in  the  numbers  of  livestock 
as  a  result  of  the  greatly  reduced  hog 
production  and  increased  slaughter  of 
cattle  and  sheep  this  year  together  with 
the  shortage  of  feed  crops  necessary  for 
fattening  livestock  will  result  in  a 
very  marked  reduction  in  both  the  num- 
bers and  weights  of  animals  for  slaugh- 
ter during  most  of  1935.  Not  only  will 
total  marketings  of  meat  animals  in  the 
coming  year  be  reduced  but  the  general 
quality  and  general  finish  of  the  ani- 
mals will  be  much  below  average.  The 
reduction  in  slaughter  will  be  most  pro- 
nounced after  February  1935  and  the 
greatest  relative  shortage  is  likely  to 
develop  during  the  summer  months.  The 
decrease  in  the  output  of  pork  is  ex- 
pected to  be  much  greater  relatively 
than  that  of  beef  or  lamb." 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

POULTRY  PRICES  have  assumed  about  the 
usual  seasonal  trend  for  this  time  of 
year  and  during  the  past  month  fallen 
off  somewhat.  The  October  23  average 
price  of  hens  of  24.8  cents  a  pound  is 
0.3  cent  a  pound  under  the  price  2 
weeks  earlier.  Egg  prices  continued 
their  seasonal  rise  advancing  1.9  cents 
a  dozen.  The  rise  in  egg  prices  during 
recent  weeks  has  been  considerably  less 
than  normal. 

SCARCITY  and  the  high  price  of  grain  are 
forcing  a  drastic  reduction  in  poultry 
flocks  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  meat 
animals  in  the  drought  areas.  Supplies 
of  both  eggs  and  poultry  will  be  rela- 
tively short  until  next  summer.  The 
total  number  of  hens  and  pullets  on 
October  1  this  year  was  about  7  percent 
below  the  number  on  that  date  in  1933 
and  about  11  percent  below  the  number 
in  1930.  A  further  reduction  in  laying 
flocks  is  expected  because  of  the  re- 
duction of  feed.  The  extent  of  reduc- 
tion will  depend  mainly  on  the  relative 
prices  of  feed  and  dairy  products. 

IN  THE  WHOLESALE  MARKETS  prices  of  eggs 
have  continued  to  rise  without  inter- 
ruption into  November.  November  and 
early  December  prices  are  generally  the 
highest  of  the  year. 

PRODUCTION  of  eggs  per  hen  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1934  has  been  the 
smallest  for  those  months  since  1925 
and  it  is  expected  will  continue  to  be 
low  as  long  as  feed  prices  stay  near  the 
present  levels. 


Average  Retail  Prices, October  23,   1934  (cents) 


Markets 

Hens 

V  O"  CTC; 

(lb 

\ 
1 

United  States   

  24 

8 

37 . 6 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   _  _   

27 

9 

52.9 

Bridgeport-.    

26 

9 

49.2 

Buffalo^.  

25 

6 

39.2 

Fall  River.    

25 

7 

45.8 

Manchester   

26 

3 

42.9 

Newark...    

28 

2 

52.3 

New  Haven   

33 

4 

47.8 

New  York  

28 

0 

47.7 

Philadelphia    

27 

6 

40.6 

Pittsburgh....    

26 

6 

40.9 

Portland,  Maine   

25 

5 

45.0 

Providence     

27 

0 

51.6 

Rochester    

24 

6 

39.7 

Scranton   

29 

9 

39.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

22 

5 

38.2 

Baltimore    

28 

3 

40.0 

Charleston,  S.  C  

23 

4 

35.3 

Jacksonville    

24 

8 

42.8 

Norfolk.    

25 

0 

35.3 

Richmond     

26 

7 

34.3 

Savannah   

21 

7 

32.7 

Washington,  D.  C  

26 

9 

47.6 

North  Central: 

Chicago    

25. 

3 

35.4 

Cincinnati    

25 

2 

33.8 

Cleveland  ... 

26 

7 

36.2 

Columbus   

24 

7 

32.3 

Detroit   

27 

7 

32.5 

Indianapolis    

22 

2 

30.2 

Kansas  City     

20 

6 

30.7 

Milwaukee     

21 

8 

33.9 

Minneapolis   

  21 

6 

31.3 

Omaha    

21 

3 

28.4 

Peoria   

22 

5 

29.3 

St.  Louis   

23 

1 

32.6 

St.  Paul    

21 

6 

31.1 

Springfield,  111  

20 

5 

28.9 

South  Central: 

Birmingham    

20 

7 

30.9 

Dallas    

19 

1 

35.8 

Houston     

24 

4 

31.2 

Little  Rock     

18 

7 

28.4 

Louisville     

21 

.0 

29.3 

Memphis   

19 

8 

27.6 

Mobile...   

21 

.4 

29.2 

New  Orleans    

22 

.  1 

30.2 

Western: 

Butte   

  19 

.3 

40.4 

Denver     

  20 

.2 

38.7 

Los  Angeles..  

29 

.0 

38.6 

Portland,  Oreg   

  22 

.6 

36.2 

Salt  Lake  City.  

  25 

.2 

39.2 

San  Francisco..  

  32 

.8 

40.5 

Seattle....  

  27 

.7 

40.2 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  25.  1954  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Cabbage 
(lb.) 

(lb. ) 

(lb.) 

1.8 

3.7 

2.7 

North  Atlantic: 

  1 . 4 

•7  C 
.5  .  O 

ei  ■  1 

Bridgeport   

  i  .  0 

O  .  ( 

O  .  1 

Buffalo   — 

  X  .  u 

o .  c. 

1  7 
X  .  1 

Fall  River   

   1  .  o 

■7  1 
O  .  / 

Manchester —   

  1  .  <c 

O  .  1 

<c  .  to 

  l.O 

"7  T 
O  .  ( 

New  Haven   

  1  .  O 

"7  Q 

"7  n 

New  York   - 

  I  .  O 

A  n 

4  .  U 

o .  o 

Philadelphia —  

  1  .  D 

O  R 
iC  .  O 

Pittsburgh   — 

  1  .  4 

"7  "7 

o  n 
/C  .  u 

Portland,  Maine  

  .      i  .  i 

7  "7 
O  .  O 

o  o 
<c  .  <c 

Providence  

   i  .  <C 

•7  n 

o 

<; .  0 

Rochester   

  .  y 

O  T 
-£  .  ( 

o  n 
/C  .  U 

Scranton   

  1  .  O 

A  1 

O  1 

<c  .  i 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   —  

  ti  .  O 

•7  Q 

o .  y 

<£  .  4 

Baltimore   

  J. .  to 

"7  Q 

O  Q 
.  O 

Charleston,  S.  C 

  .  U 

4 .  b 

■7  "7 

Jacksonville..  

   1  .  o 

"7  K 
O  .  O 

<i  .  b 

Norfolk    

  1.7 

A  O 

5 . 7 

Richmond    

  1.7 

•7  Q 

o .  y 

3 .  5 

Savannah   

  1  .  I 

'7  O 
O  .  O 

2 . 8 

Washington,  D.  C 

  i.D 

o .  y 

3 . 2 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

  1  .  o 

'7  K 

2 . 6 

Cincinnati...   

  1 .  y 

•7  C 

2 . 5 

Cleveland  

..            i  .  to 

"7  n 
o .  U 

Columbus  

  1 . 6 

4 . 5 

2 . 6 

Detroit    

  1  .  1 

2 . 6 

2 . 1 

Indianapolis   

  1 . 2 

5 . 6 

2 . 8 

Kansas  City  

  2 . 4 

4 .  y 

2 . 8 

Milwaukee   

 l.Z 

•7  A 

2 . 1 

Minneapolis.  

  1  .  9 

T  A 

6 . 4 

2 . 4 

Omaha    

  <C  .  U 

4  .  ( 

.  b 

Peoria   

  1  .  6 

4 . 4 

2  . 4 

St.  Louis  

  1 . 9 

5 . 8 

2 . 4 

St.  Paul    

  1 . 7 

3 . 8 

2 . 2 

Springfield,  111 

  1 . 8 

4.7 

2 . 6 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   

  2 . 5 

4.5 

2 . 5 

Dallas    

  5.2 

5 . 5 

4 . 6 

Houston    

  2.6 

4 . 0 

5 . 8 

Little  Rock.  ._ 

  2.7 

5 . 8 

5.0 

Louisville.  

  1 . 8 

4.6 

3 . 1 

Memphis   

  2 . 5 

4 . 1 

2 . 4 

Mobile   

  2  .  0 

3 . 4 

3 . 1 

New  Orleans   

  2 . 5 

3.7 

5 . 6 

Western: 

Butte  

  1.9 

3.8 

5.4 

Denver   

  2.1 

4.2 

2.5 

Los  Angeles.  

2.0 

3.0 

5.0 

Portland,  Oreg  

1.6 

2.5 

2.2 

Salt  Lake  City  

1.6 

2.5 

2.4 

San  Francisco...  

2.1 

3.5 

7.2 

Seattle.....  

  1.8 

2.7 

2.5 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

PRICES  OF  POTATOES,  onions,  and  cabbage  all 
dropped  from  October  9  to  October  23. 
This  is  the  usual  trend  of  prices  for 
all  three  commodities  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  low 
point  in  prices  of  these  staple  vege- 
tables will  come  this  year  as  usual  in 
November.  Crops  of  all  three  vegetables 
are  reasonably  ample. 

POTATO  PRICES  and  cabbage  prices  this  sea- 
son have  both  been  decidedly  below  the 
levels  of  last  year  due  to  larger  crops. 
Plentiful  supplies  are  now  in  storage. 
Potato  producers  in  some  of  the  com- 
mercial areas  distant  from  the  market 
have  been  getting  very  little  for  their 
crops.  For  example,  at  Presque  Isle, 
Maine,  the  average  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers in  October  of  this  year  was  27 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  compared  with 
$1.01  in  October  last  year.  The  1934 
production  of  onions  is  estimated  at 
16,100,000  bushels  in  the  late  States. 
This  just  about  equals  the  crop  of  a 
year  ago  and  prices  so  far  have  been 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

ACREAGE  of  cabbage  was  increased  41  per- 
cent this  year  as  a  result  of  high  prices 
for  the  1955  crop.  Along  with  this 
sharp  increase  in  acreage  came  17  per- 
cent increase  in  the  yield  per  acre 
resulting  in  an  advance  of  65  percent 
in  production.  A  surplus  supply  of 
cabbage  has  been  available  throughout 
the  1934  season  and  prices  have  been 
very  low.  In  many  of  the  commercial 
producing  areas  prices  have  been  so  low 
that  growers  could  not  afford  to  harvest 
the  crop. 

THE  PRODUCTION  of  domestic  and  Danish 
types  of  cabbage  in  the  late  States  in- 
cluding cabbage  for  kraut  totaled 
644,600  tons  in  1934  compared  with 
380,700  tons  in  1935.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  cabbage  and  plenty  of  sauer- 
kraut to  go  around  this  winter. 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 

PRICES  of  lettuce,  spinach,  and  carrots  all 
dropped  from  October  9  to  October  23. 
The  drop  in  lettuce  prices  amounted  to 
0.6  cent  a  head,  spinach  prices  fell 
off  0.2  cent  a  pound  and  prices  of 
carrots  went  down  0.1  cent  a  bunch. 

REPORTS  received  so  far  from  Florida, 
Texas,  Arizona,  California,  and  a  few 
other  early  sections  indicate  that  the 
combined  acreage  of  11  vegetables  for 
harvest  late  this  fall  and  during  the 
winter  in  these  States  will  be  10  per- 
cent larger  than  last  year  and  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  higher  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  5  previous  years. 

THE  AVERAGE  gross  income  of  commercial 
truck  crop  producers  in  1934  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $106  an  acre  com- 
pared with  $101  in  1933  and  $96  in  1932 
which  was  the  low  point  in  recent  years. 
Back  in  1929  the  income  per  acre  was 
$175. 

ALTHOUGH  the  production  of  most  vegetables 
in  commercial  truck  and  market  garden 
areas  was  large  this  year,  this  is 
partly  offset  by  low  production  in 
family  gardens  throughout  the  drought 
area.  Reports  indicate  that  the  quan- 
tity of  home  canned  and  home  stored 
vegetables  for  winter  and  early  spring 
consumption  is  less  this  year  than  it 
has  been  for  several  years.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  failure  of  home  gardens 
and  probably  will  tend  to  increase  the 
demand  for  shipped-in  vegetables  in  many 
sections  of  the  country. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  October  23,  1934  (cents) 


Let- 

Spin- 

Car- 

Markets 

tuce 

ach 

rots 

(head) 

(lb. ) (bunch) 

United  States  

8.2 

to .  to 

4 .  o 

DUo  LUH   

P  A 

7.1 

4.5 

DlJ.Ug,cpUl  L    _ 

Q  V 

7.6 

5.3 

DUi  1  d,-LO  

cS .  o 

3.9 

3.6 

rcLXX  r\J.Vfc;I   

Q  P 

7.2 

5.6 

Ma,nchGst6r  

lU  .  o 

6.9 

4.5 

Newark..  .  .   _  _ 

8.4 

4.4 

Nev/  Ha,ven.__   

Q  Q 

y .  y 

7.5 

5.0 

Ngw  York.  ,  .  _   

lU  .  u 

8.4 

6.1 

rniiaaeipnia.  

Q  Q 

y .  y 

6.8 

3.9 

1  X  U  LoUUI  gll  _ 

P  A 

6.0 

5.2 

1  OI  LXdHU,,  iViciXIlS  

  xu .  u 

8.4 

4.5 

r  ruVXuuilOt;  .    

y .  u 

5.5 

5.9 

i\uoiiebi/e  r  

p  fi 

5.1 

3.0 

oo  rail  Lull  

p  p 

8.1 

4.5 

ooulu  h  Lxaii  lxu  . 

At-lant-a  

y .  u 

8.5 

7.0 

BaltiinorG  

Q  A 

y .  4 

8.6 

6.7 

Ouariesxon,  o.  u  

Q  P 

y .  o 

9.4 

8.5 

JacksonvillG   

Q  n 
_        y .  u 

11.3 

7.3 

rjo ri  oxK.  

Q  A 

y .  ^ 

6.8 

6.5 

Richmond.,—   

p  fi 

  O  .  D 

7.6 

7.6 

Savannah.  .   

  y .  o 

11.4 

8.7 

wasningxon,  u.  o   

Q  Q 

y .  y 

7.3 

7.7 

rJorxn  uenxrai . 

Chicago    __ 

P  R 

7.6 

4.4 

Cincinnati.   _  _ 

/  .  to 

5.2 

3.9 

Cleveland.   

P  Q 

o .  y 

5.0 

4,2 

ooj-umDUo.  

  o  .  o 

6.2 

5.1 

Det  roit    

/  .  y 

5.1 

4.9 

Indianapolis     

lU  .  u 

5.1 

4.3 

Kansas  City.  _  _ 

T  P 

4.2 

5.5 

Milwaukee__   

p  n 
o .  U 

5.4 

2.9 

Minneapolis  

P  A 

7.4 

3.S 

Omaha   

P  A 

  o  .  ^ 

6.8 

4.8 

Peoria   — 

P  A 

7.1 

6.6 

04-  Tnii-in 

ot .    Louis   — 

P  O 

3.5 

4.5 

ot .  raux     

y .  <c 

6.7 

4.2 

bpringiieiu,  lii  

y .  u 

5.3 

5.9 

boutn  (.^entrai . 

ij  J.  rm  nigiiciiii  -  — 

P  1 

8.8 

6.4 

Dallas;    

D  .  D 

9.0 

6.1 

Houston  

O  .  D 

9.0 

5.6 

Little  Kock   

R  P 

7.7 

5.6 

Louisville__    

y .  b 

4.7 

5.0 

Memphis   

5.2 

5.3 

Mobile   -  

Q  P 
O  .  O 

7.5 

6.2 

New  Orleans   

P  C 

cS .  to 

5.5 

4.5 

Western : 

Butte.-  -  

y .  <c 

10.5 

4.5 

Denver   

to  .  o 

5.7 

2.9 

Los  Angeles   

5.6 

3.1 

2.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

4.9 

6.6 

3.0 

Salt  Lake  City  

7.8 

9.8 

3.2 

San  Francisco  

4.4 

5.5 

2.5 

Seattle  _  

5.2 

4.9 

1.8 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

October  23,1934 

[cents) 

Ap- 

Bananas Oran- 

Markets 

ples 

(doz.- 

-  ges 

(lb.) 

lb.* 

){doz.) 

United  States  

5.7 

23.7 

39.4 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston....  

6.4 

O  .  J. 

A"^  R 

Bridgeport   

6.4 

o .  «c 

RD  R 

Buffalo   -  - 

4.2 

23  6 

oo .  o 

Fall  River  

7.4 

*6.7 

A9  R 

Manchester  ._ 

5.3 

A 

Newark   

6.3 

£,1,1 

A"^  R 
HO  .  o 

New  Haven   

7.0 

.  1 

AA  R 

New  York   

6.3 

oo  n 

AQ  R 
Hi?  .  o 

Philadelphia  

5.7 

0C\  1 
/C\J  .  1 

HO  .  O 

Pittsburgh 

4.8 

9S  R 

4R  R 
HO  .  o 

Portland,  Maine 

5.0 

♦7  fl 
f  .  u 

AO  n 

H^  .  VJ 

Providence   

10.7 

*R  A 
D  .  *4 

4R  R 
Ho  .  D 

Rochester  

4.0 

7Q  Q 
O^  .  9 

Scranton  

4.4 

HX  .  S 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta...  

5.9 

99 

9R  R 
/CD  .  O 

Baltimore 

4.9 

9(1  A 

77  R 
O  (  .  O 

Charleston,  S.  C  

5.8 

90  R 

97  4 

Jacksonville 

6.0 

15 . 4 

97  R 
CO  .  o 

Norfolk  

5.0 

9n  A 

7R  7 
OO  .  o 

Richmond   

6.0 

9R  9 

79  P 
o<c .  O 

Savannah 

5.0 

9n  R 

97  R 
iCO  .  D 

Washington,  D.  C 

5.6 

97  n 

49  R 
H^  .  O 

North  Central: 

Chicago 

6.4 

*7  n 

47  7 
HO  .  O 

Cincinnati   

5.2 

»K  7 

7C|  C 
Oi?  .  D 

Cleveland  

4  7 

♦fi  /I 
D  .  ^ 

41  R 
HX  .  D 

Columbus 

5.0 

*7  n 

41  7 
HX  .  1 

Detroit   .  _ 

5.2 

♦R  n 

AO  R 

Indianapolis  . . 

5  2 

*7 

4n  7 
HU  .  / 

Kansas  City 

5  5 

*s  n 
o  .  u 

Rn  4 

Milwaukee 

6.0 

♦  R  Q 

4n  R 
HU  .  o 

Minneapolis 

5.6 

♦P  4 
O  .  *t 

41  7 
HX  .  1 

Omaha 

5.5 

O  .  ^ 

74  4 
OH  .  ft 

Peoria 

5.6 

*7.6 

44.3 

St.  Louis  

0  .  O 

*7  n 

49  R 

6  3 

o .  o 

7R  4 
OO  .  H 

Springfield,  111 

6.1 

♦7  1 

49  R 
H<c  .  Q 

South  Central: 

Birmingham 

6.0 

o .  o 

7n  R 
OU  .  o 

Dallas   

♦7  O 

4R  9 

Houston 

91  n 
/CX  .  u 

47  n 

Little  Rock 

7.2 

*R  T 

77  R 
OO  .  o 

Louisville 

5.4 

♦7  R 

79  1 
O^  .  X 

Memphis 

6  2 

*R  n 

77  1 
OO  .  X 

Mobile 

6.3 

17  R 
X  f  .  u 

7n  1 

OU  .  X 

New  Orleans 

5.0 

1  R  Q 

XO  .  C7 

71  7 
OX  .  o 

Western: 

Butte 

5.2 

*9.4 

33 . 0 

Denver 

5.5 

♦8.4 

34.0 

Los  Angeles   _. 

5.8 

♦7.6 

22.5 

Portland,  Oreg  

3.8 

♦7.9 

30.5 

Salt  Lake  City  

5.0 

♦8.0 

30.0 

San  Francisco. 

5.5 

22.4 

42.5 

Seattle  

  3.8 

♦7.3 

35.1 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

APPLE  PRICES  have  started  their  seasonal 
rise  increasing  0.1  cent  a  pound  during 
the  two  weeks  ending  October  23.  Orange 
prices  rose  rather  sharply,  adding  3.5 
cents  a  dozen.  On  the  other  hand  banana 
prices  dropped  0.2  cent  a  dozen. 

APPLE  PRODUCTION  during  the  past  5 
years  averaged  lower  than  normal  and  the 
1935  Agricultural  Outlook  Report  indi- 
cates that  during  the  next  few  years 
the  production  can  be  expected  to  aver- 
age somewhat  higher  than  in  recent 
years.  However,  because  of  the  exces- 
sive damage  during  the  past  year  from 
drought  and  cold  weather  and  because  of 
very  little  planting  of  young  trees  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  production  is 
not  likely  to  be  increased  for  some  time 
except  in  specially  favorable  years. 

THERE  ARE  about  539,000  acres  of  oranges 
in  the  United  States  and  about  88  per- 
cent of  the  orchards  are  of  bearing  age. 
Orange  production  in  the  United  States 
averaged  about  48,000,000  boxes  from 
1929  to  1933,  an  increase  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  over  the  production  of  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years.  There  is  likely  to 
be  a  further  increase  in  the  production 
during  the  coming  5  years  since  a 
large  number  of  trees  is  nearing  the 
period  of  greatest  bearing  capacity. 
The  1934-35  crop  is  estimated  at 
57,000,000  boxes  and  is  the  largest  on 
record. 

OCTOBER  15  farm  prices  of  apples  average 
84.4  cents  a  bushel  which  is  slightly 
above  the  September  price  and  consider- 
ably above  last  year's  price  of  70.3 
cents  in  October.  The  farm  price  is, 
however,  only  70  percent  of  pre-war 
parity  in  spite  of  the  small  crop. 

THE  GUIDE  has  received  some  reports  that 
apples  in  the  Northwest  matured  about  a 
month  earlier  this  year  than  usual  and 
that  in  many  cases  these  apples  are 
being  forced  on  the  market  earlier  than 
usual  because  of  lack  of  storage  space. 
This  may  mean  smaller  supplies  of  North- 
western apples  later  in  the  winter. 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  October  25,  1954  (cents) 


Markets 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 

Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

#2i  can 

#21- 

3an 

#2i  can 

#2 

3an 

#2  can 

#2,  #2i* 
can 

United  States 

  19 

2 

22 

4 

22 

6 

12 

.1 

17 

5 

10.3 

fJortn  Atlantic: 

Boston.      

20 

2 

22 

6 

22 

6 

15 

.0 

17 

9 

11.8 

Bridgeport    

  20 

1 

25 

2 

25 

1 

15 

.4 

19 

5 

11 . 9 

Dui  1  alo     

  20 

4 

25 

.8 

22 

.5 

11 

.8 

16 

0 

11 . 0 

Fall  River    

  20 

1 

22 

.4 

21 

.9 

12 

.1 

17 

5 

10 . 3 

Manchester    

   20 

4 

22 

.8 

25 

.1 

12 

.5 

16 

.9 

11 . 5 

Newark    _   

   17 

5 

21 

.2 

21 

.9 

11 

.9 

16 

6 

10 . 3 

New  Haven    

  20 

1 

24 

4 

24 

1 

15 

9 

17 

3 

12 . 0 

New  York      

  17 

4 

21 

6 

21 

0 

12 

.6 

16 

8 

10  .  5 

rniladelpnia        

  18 

1 

20 

5 

20 

.8 

12 

.1 

18 

1 

10 . 4 

Pittsburgh                           _  _  

  18 

8 

22 

.1 

22 

.6 

10 

.9 

17 

0 

10 .6 

Portland,  Maine    

  20 

5 

25 

.6 

25 

.5 

12 

.4 

17 

.8 

10  .  O 

Providence   

  19 

4 

20 

9 

22 

0 

12 

.4 

18 

1 

lU .  0 

Rochester  

  21 

2 

21 

1 

22 

9 

12 

.5 

16 

4 

11 . 5 

Scranton    _  

   19 

5 

20 

6 

21 

6 

15 

.0 

15 

0 

in  c 
lU  .  0 

i>outh  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

  19 

5 

24 

2 

25 

5 

11 

.9 

18 

5 

9 . 8 

Baltimore  

  17 

2 

21 

1 

20 

4 

15 

.4 

16 

0 

1  A  1 

10 . 1 

Charleston,  S.  C  

  17 

5 

21 

9 

22 

5 

11 

.1 

17 

5 

A  a 

9 . 8 

Jacksonville     

17 

8 

21 

9 

21 

6 

11 

5 

16 

5 

Q  O 

o .  a 

Norfolk     

19 

4 

25 

7 

22 

.4 

11 

.5 

16 

5 

Q  1 

y .  i 

Richmond    

  19 

2 

25 

5 

22 

4 

11 

.8 

18 

5 

o .  d 

Savannah   

  19 

5 

24 

2 

25 

6 

11 

.9 

20 

5 

A  1 

9 . 1 

Washington,  D.  C   

  17 

4 

22 

9 

21 

5 

11 

5 

14 

9 

A  T 

North  Central: 

Chicago..     

  21 

2 

25 

7 

24 

2 

15 

1 

16 

8 

11  o 

11 .  d 

Cincinnati    _ 

  18 

7 

25 

1 

22 

5 

10 

.8 

17 

3 

Cleveland    

  19 

5 

22 

8 

25 

5 

12 

8 

16 

1 

in  Q 

lu .  y 

Columbus   

  19 

9 

25 

.4 

25 

.7 

10 

.8 

17 

5 

1  A  T 
lU  .  O 

Det  roit  

  18 

6 

22 

6 

25 

.2 

11 

.1 

19 

6 

Indianapolis    _. 

18 

5 

25 

7 

25 

6 

11 

.1 

17 

1 

1  A  1 

10 .  1 

Kansas  City_...    

  19 

9 

22 

9 

25 

4 

10 

.5 

16 

6 

y .  O 

Milwaukee  

  19 

9 

20 

5 

24 

1 

12 

8 

18 

8 

11  A 
11  .  0 

Minneapolis..    — _ 

  20 

7 

24 

9 

24 

0 

11 

0 

17 

4 

11  A 

11 . 4 

Omaha    

  20 

6 

25 

9 

25 

5 

12 

1 

17 

5 

11  T 

11  .  J 

Peoria.    

  20 

5 

24 

6 

25 

8 

12 

9 

17 

0 

11  A 
11.4 

St.  Louis  

  18 

.8 

22 

.6 

22 

9 

11 

9 

18 

0 

y .  y 

St .  Paul...     

   21 

5 

24 

4 

25 

6 

12 

5 

16 

1 

1  A  Q 

lu .  y 

Springfield,  111  

  21 

1 

25 

6 

25 

6 

12 

9 

17. 

6 

ID  □ 

.South  Central: 

Birmingham  

19 

6 

22 

0 

24 

6 

11 

5 

20 

5 

Q  A 

y .  u 

Dallas.     

  19 

8 

25 

5 

25 

4 

12 

4 

18.9 

in  T 

lU  .  o 

Houston..   

  18 

1 

22 

1 

21 

5 

12 

5 

16 

9 

Q  A 

y .  u 

Little  Kock     

20 

9 

24 

9 

25 

5 

11 

6 

16 

5 

inn 

lU  .  V 

Louisville   

19 

7 

22 

.0 

21 

9 

10 

1 

15 

5 

y .  0 

Memphis   

  18 

6 

22 

5 

21 

9 

11 

5 

15 

6 

1  A  1 

1(J  .  i 

Mobile      

  17 

6 

19 

5 

19 

6 

11 

4 

17 

8 

y .  0 

New  Orleans    

   18 

4 

22 

7 

21 

8 

11 

9 

19 

5 

y .  y 

Western: 

Butte   

  20 

9 

25 

8 

24 

5 

14 

0 

17. 

5 

in  Q 

xu .  y 

Denver_     

  20 

1 

25 

7 

24 

0 

12 

9 

18. 

0 

11  .  u 

Los  Angeles   

16 

4 

18 

6 

19 

6 

12 

5 

16 

4 

1^  .  o 

Portland,  Oreg    

19 

8 

19 

2 

21 

2 

15 

5 

18. 

0 

♦14.2 

Salt  Lake  City   

20 

5 

25 

2 

25 

7 

15 

0 

15. 

8 

*13.3 

San  Francisco    

  17 

.0 

19 

.2 

19 

9 

12 

5 

15 

6 

♦15.3 

Seattle.     

19 

7 

20 

6 

22 

0 

15 

0 

18. 

1 

♦15.2 

RADIO  BROADCASTS 

yor  CONSUMER.S 


Evary  FRIDAY  at  3:45  p.m. 

Eastern  Standard  Time 
Over  N.B.C.  Blue  Net  Work 


Hear  your  consumer  problems 
discussed  by  Dr.  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  Consumers'  Counsel  of 
the  A. A. A.,  with  an  officer 
of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 


This  is  your  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  get  your 
money's  worth  in  food  and  other  everyday  necessities. 
For  a  brisk,  stimulating  15  minutes  they  tell  you 
what's  happening  to  the  Nation's  food  supply — to  the 
cost  of  living — to  unemployed  consumers.  Practical, 
detailed,  concrete  advice  for  you  in  your  own  buying 
problems . 

Ask  your  local   N.B.C.    station   for   the   time  of  this 
broadcast . 
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OUR.  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  dis- 
tribution. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to 
developments  in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of 
national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  de- 
pendent upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise 
the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of 
agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agri- 
culture far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental 
and  non-governmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement 
of  consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricuhural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  AgricultureJ  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
VOL.  2  NO.  3  NOV.  12,  1934 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  :19S4 


CONSUMER 
QUERIES  5/7^/ 
COMMENTS 

REPRESENTATIVES  of 
nearly  a  score  of  na- 
tional women's  organ- 
izations and  the  National  Milk 
Survey  Committee  recently  met 
in  Washington  with  the  Consum- 
ers' Counsel  staff  to  hear  the 
final  report  on  the  Milk  Sur- 
vey and  discuss  what  local 
communities  might  do  to  in- 
crease milk  consumption. 
We'll  tell  you  more  about  this 
important  meeting  later. 

"CAN  YOU  not  tell  me", 
a  consumer  in  New  York 
City  asks,  "if  there 
is  any  place  here  where  I  can 
buy  dried  skim  milk?"....  (1) 
Try  a  bakery  or  ice  cream  fac- 
tory, if  your  local  grocery 
does  not  have  it,  (2)  Write 
to  the  Dry  Skim  Milk  Institute, 
228  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  for  the  address  of  a 
New  York  store  carrying  it. 

CONSUMERS  in  ten 
cities  have  written 
us  they  want  their 
city  to  furnish  a  radio  market 
news  service  similar  to  the 
one  organized  by  New  York's 
Department  of  Markets,  de- 
scribed in  the  October  29  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE.  We  are 
telling  them  how  to  get  it 
started.  Day-to-day  offi- 
cial reports  on  good  "buys" 
in  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  help  at  both  ends, 
the  farm  and  home. 


A  FARM  FAMILY  in  Mis- 
sissippi reports,  "We 
have   a  nice   crop  of 


"A  few  hundred 
million  dollars  placed 
in  farmers  hands 
seems  to  have  a 
greater  significance 
in  terms  of  promot- 
ing city  prosperity 
than  money  placed 
anywhere  else" 

Chester  C.  Davis 
Administrator  of  the 
A.A.A. 


soy  beans  and  do  not  know  what 
use  to  put  them  to. "...Write 
the  Bureaus  of  Home  Economics 
and  Plant  Industry,  Washing- 
ton, Green  soy  beans  are  a 
good  food,  rich  in  protein. 

"DO  YOU  have  litera- 
ture on  the  kinds  of 
canned  goods  that  are 
harmful?"  asks  a  consumer  from 
Minneapolis....  No,  but  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  will  tell  you  of 
notices  of  judgment  issued 
against  any  canners  because 
of  interstate  shipment  of 
adulterated  foods. 


AN  AMES,  Iowa;  con- 
sumer writes:  "I  am 
very  much  interested 
in  the  consumers'  county  coun- 
cils. Will  you  please  send 
me  information  about  their  ob- 


jectives and  work ."... County 
Consumer  Councils  report  to 
the  Consumer  Division  of  the 
National  Emergency  Council, 
Washington,  which  directed 
their  organization.  Write  to 
that  office. 

"WHY  NOT  tell  us  what 
brands  of  underwear 
will  give  us  the  best 
wear  and  comfort  for  the  least 
money?"  a  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
consumer  wants  to  know...(l) 
That  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.  (2)  No 
Government  office  in  Washing- 
ton has  such  information. 

"I  AM  a  Government 
employee  and  with  a 
hundred  or  so  others 
would  like  to  form  a  coopera- 
tive but  we  do  not  know  just 
how  to  organize",  writes  a 
consumer  in  Mississippi... 
Send  10  cents  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, for  Labor  Bulletin 
No.  598.  It  tells  you  how  to 
organize  and  manage  consumer 
cooperatives  and  gives  you 
model  bylaws. 

A  TEACHER  in  Connec- 
ticut wants  to  give  a 
course  in  consumer 
problems  to  her  high-school 
students  and  asks  us  for  ma- 
terial....  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women 
is  now  preparing  a  syllabus  on 
this  subject.  Write  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, too,  for  suggestions.  A 
useful  guide  to  government  ma- 
terial on  consumer  infor- 
mation is  Price  List  No.  76, 
which  is  mailed  free  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington. 
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Adequate  Food  Supplies 

/V/'fh  Fair  Prices  to  farmers? 


THE  1934  DROUGHT  has  done  much 
more  than  add  pennies  or  dollars  to  the  cost 
of  eating.  It  has  challenged  consumers' 
ingenuity  to  find  some  way  of  p,uarding  their 
food  supplies  against  the  uncertainties  of 
farm  production,  and  challenged  farmers' 
ingenuity  in  protecting  themselves  against 
roller  coaster  prices  which  benefit  some 
farmers  part  of  the  time  but  never  profit 
all  farmers  all  the  time. 

IN  A  FEW  MONTHS  this  freak  of 
weather  wiped  out  certain  surpluses  of  food; 
in  some  cases  it  went  beyond  that,  cutting 
down  not  only  surpluses  but  necessary  sup- 
plies. Where  it  has  raised  prices  to  farm- 
ers who  had  supplies  left  to  sell,  it  has 
helped  them.  But  it  has  brought  the  great 
♦  mass  of  farmers  and  consumers  up  sharp 
against  the  questions:  What  would  this  shock 
have  meant  had  there  been  no  surpluses  piled 
up,  and  how  can  we  in  the  future  avoid  this 


Secretary  Wallace  suggests  aa 

'EVER.-NOR,MAL  GRANARY" 
as  one  way.  What  this  means 
and  what  is  behind  -the 
problem  of  s+abilijing  food 
supplies  and  farm  prices 
are  Dri  efed  here 

shock  to  the  nation's  food  supply  and  to  the 
income  of  the  less  fortunate  farmers? 

THIS  IS  NOT  one  of  those  questions 
that  you  can  put  on  the  table,  and  come  back 
to,  any  old  time  in  the  future.  Agricul- 
tural planning  goes  on  all  the  time,  and  if 
we  don't  watch  out  we  may  find  that  the  sum 
total  of  farmers'  plans  for  making  up  this 
deficit  have  landed  us  back  in  the  mess  of 
mounting  surpluses  and  falling  farm  prices 
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which  made  havoc  of  farmers'  income  back  in 
1932.  The  boost  that  drought  has  given  to 
farm  prices  can,  if  we  are  not  careful,  be- 
come a  boomerang. 

IF  NO  CONTROL  is  kept  over  produc- 
tion, what  normally  happens  is  this.  When 
farmers  see  prices  of  crops  mounting  up, 
they  naturally  raise  just  as  much  of  those 
crops  as  they  can  next  year.  If  the  weather 
is  normal,  and  these  crops  are  good,  great 
additional  supplies  are  thrown  on  the  mar- 
ket. If  consumers  have  more  money  to  buy  up 
these  supplies,  all  well  and  good.  Or  if 
some  of  them  can  be  shipped  abroad,  prices 
may  still  hold  firm.  But  if  consumers'  pur- 
chasing power  has  not  increased  and  no 
demand  for  these  products  comes  from  abroad, 
new  surpluses  start  piling  up  and  the  more 
they  pile  the  more  prices  tumble. 

THAT'S  THE  DANGER  which  faces  con- 
sumers and  farmers  right  now.  Experts  fig- 
ure that  wheat  supplies  may  be  down  close  to 
normal  by  the  summer  of  1935.  Supplies  of 
corn  are  expected  to  be  largely  used  up. 
Slaughter  of  cattle  forced  by  the  drought 
may  reduce  their  number  below  what  we  nor- 
mally need.  The  relatively  attractive 
prices  for  these  products  could  easily  lure 
farmers  next  year  into  using  all  their  acres 
to  swell  their  production  and  they  will 
over— expand  their  farming  of  wheat,  cotton. 


corn,  and  later  of  livestock,  beyond  con- 
sumers' capacity  to  buy  up  these  goods  at  the 
high  prices  that  farmers  had  expected. 

SOME  SURPLUS  over  what  consumers 
can  buy  each  year  is  necessary.  We  have  to 
have  a  safety  margin  on  hand  to  make  up  for 
all  the  damage  that  unpredictable  weather 
and  crop  diseases  may  do  to  each  year's 
supply.  We  need  to  grow  more  wheat,  more 
cotton,  more  corn,  more  of  the  other  staple 
crops,  than  will  be  immediately  consumed, 
so  that  we  will  not  suddenly  want  when  the 
weather  and  disease  play  tricks  on  us. 

WE  MIGHT,  if  we  were  not  forced 
by  our  complicated  system  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  and  prices  to  buy  and  sell 
these  necessities,  adopt  the  simple  rule  of 
Joseph  to  ensure  our  food  supplies  against 
unfavorable  crops.  You  remember  when  Joseph 
was  in  Egypt  he  laid  down  for  Pharaoh's 
people  a  law  that  one-fifth  of  the  harvest 
each  good  year  was  to  be  put  aside  as  in- 
surance against  years  of  want. 

OUR  PROBLEM  isn't  as  simply  solved 
as  that.  It  isn't  enough  just  to  decide  to 
set  aside  a  part  of  each  year's  production, 
no  matter  how  much  that  production  is.  Not 
only  the  amount  set  aside,  but  the  rest  of 
the  year's  production  might  grow  to  be  too 


"We  carLt  solve  iHe  problem,  of 
city  bread  lines  without  solving 
the  problem  of  farmers'  incomes 


great.  Stabilizing  production  and 
stabilizing  prices  is  for  us  a  more 
complicated  problem,  because  in  our 
price  system  we  are  not  producing 
just  for  needs  but  to  sell  at  a  price 
that  is  profitable  to  the  producer. 

HOW  CAN  WE  get  a  safety 
reserve  which  will  protect  and  bene- 
fit both  consumers  and  farmers? 

WE  HAVE  some  experience  to 
go  on,  in  answering  that  question. 
This  experience  may  not  provide  the 
only  answer,  nor  even  the  best.  But 
it  shows  one  way  of  working  toward 
the  goal  of  an  assured  food  supply 
with  steadier  prices. 

LAST  NOVEMBER,  when  farmers 
were  getting  somewhere  around  30 
cents  a  bushel  for  their  corn,  the 
Government  made  them  a  proposition. 
It  said: 

"WE  THINK  the  price  of  corn 
is  going  to  be  better  later.  If  you 
can't  wait  until  that  time  to  sell 
your  corn  and  take  advantage  of  this 
better  price,  we  will  lend  you  money 
to  help  you  wait.  We  will  lend  you 
45  cents  for  every  bushel  you  store 
because  we  think  you  will  be  able  to 
sell  at  that  price  before  the  loan 
becomes  due,  a  year  later.  If  our 
calculations  are  right,  you  lose 
nothing  and  consumers  will  benefit  by 
having  additional  supplies  of  corn 
brought  to  market  when  the  price  is  higher. 

"NOW,  to  protect  you  and  us  against 
losing  if  our  calculations  are  not  right,  we 
make  one  stipulation:  This;  that  you  agree, 
when  you  borrow,  to  cooperate  in  controlling 
next  year's  acreage.  In  that  way,  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  having  too  big  a 
crop  which  will  pull  the  price  down  later." 

WHAT  HAPPENED  was  this.  Farmers 
who  borrowed  from  the  Government  at  45  cents 
a  bushel    found   that   prospects   of  reduced 


By  helping  farmers  to  adjust  the  marketing 
--  as  well  as  the  production--of  their  pro- 
ducts, we  can  help  lo  stabilize  farmers' 
incomes  and  protect  consumers  against 
shortages. 


corn  production  due  to  the  drought  raised 
the  market  price.  Before  the  year  was  out 
they  were  able  to  pay  up  their  loans  and 
get  a  profit  beside. 

SOME  270,000,000  bushels  of  corn 
were  sealed  in  farm  cribs  as  security  to  the 
Government  against  these  loans  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  was  not  so  great.  Then  as 
the  demand  for  corn  became  more  urgent, 
farmers  sold  some  of  these  supplies.  Up  to 
September  15,  this  year,  160,000,000  bushels 
had  been  released  from  storage. 
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IF  THE  DROUGHT  had  not  happened, 
it  is  possible  we  would  have  had  to  devise 
a  plan  to  carry  this  stored  corn  for  another 
year  until  adequate  adjustment  could  be 
made  either  by  farmers  or  the  weather. 

THE  SAME  PRINCIPLE  was  applied  to 
cotton.  Cotton  farmers  were  offered  loans 
by  the  Government  at  10  cents  a  pound  to 
hold  their  cotton  until  it  could  be  sold  for 
a  better  price.  Again  a  condition  of  the 
loan  was  their  agreement  to  join  in  the  crop 
control  program  for  1934.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  420,000  cotton  farmers  bene- 
fited under  this  program. 

YOU  SEE  the  outlines  of  this  plan. 
First  the  Government  would  estimate  the 
price  which  one  of  these  products  would 
likely  average  during  the  year.  If  supplies 
are  so  plentiful  that  they  push  down  the 
farmer's  price,  the  Government  then  offers 
the  farmer  a  loan  at  around  the  average 
price  so  that  he  can  afford  to  keep  some 
of  his  crop  off  the  market.  With  reduced 
supplies  coming  to  market,  the  price  rises. 
If  it  goes  above  the  value  of  the  loan, 
farmers  start  opening  their  cribs  and  offer- 
ing their  stored  crops  on  the  market.  This 
tends  to  keep  the  price  from  mounting  too 
high,  brings  it  back  toward  the  value  of  the 
loan.  If  the  price  dropped  instead  of 
rising,  which  means  that  supplies  would  be 
too  plentiful,  the  farmer  by  agreement  would 
plant  less  next  year,  and  stand  ready  to 
take  back  any  Government-held  supplies  in 
lieu  of  benefit  payments. 

THIS  IS  the  idea  behind  Secretary 
Wallace's  suggestion  for  an  "ever-normal 
granary" . 

IT  IS  not  entirely  a  new  idea. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  Keng  Shu-Ch'ang  in 
China  put  part  of  it  into  practice.  Under 
Keng's  plan,  when  farm  prices  were  low  the 
government  bought  up  surpluses  at  prices 
higher  than  the  market  price,  in  order  to 
profit  the  farmers.  Then  when  farm  prices 
were  high,  the  government  sold  at  prices 
lower  than  the  market  price,  in  order  to 
profit  consumers. 


FOR  AMERICAN  agriculture  this 
scheme  is  inadequate.  It  makes  no  tie-up 
with  the  farmer's  production.  Each  farmer 
is  left  free  to  produce  as  much  as  he  cares 
to  or  can  produce.  We  can  over-produce  much 
more  easily  than  the  Chinese.  Uncontrolled 
production  would  necessitate  the  Govern- 
ment's buying  up  too  large  a  quantity  if 
there  is  a  period  of  good  crops  with  falling 
prices.  This  country's  efforts  under  the 
Farm  Board  to  stabilize  wheat  and  cotton 
prices  by  storing  surpluses  demonstrated 
that  not  even  a  powerful  government,  with 
ample  funds,  can  bolster  prices  against 
over— production.  There  has  to  be  some  co- 
operative control  of  production  along  with 
a  scheme  for  holding  surpluses  off  the  mar- 
ket, such  as  is  already  at  work  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

THERE  IS  always  a  chance  of  sur- 
plus crops  two  or  more  years  running.  But 
this  scheme,  it  is  believed,  would  greatly 
lessen  the  danger  of  driving  farmers'  prices 
down  severely.  It  would  simply  be  neces- 
sary, following  two  or  more  heavy  crops,  to 
reduce  the  acreage  sharply. 

CONTROLLING  PRODUCTION  of  grains 
and  similar  staples  would  help  to  control 
the  production  of  livestock.  When  feeds  are 
cheap,  farmers  increase  their  production  of 
pigs,  cows,  sheep.  When  feeds  are  expen- 
sive, they  reduce  their  production  of  live- 
stock. Stabilize  the  cost  of  feeds  and  you 
help  to  stabilize  the  number  and  price  of 
pigs,  cows,  and  sheep. 

LENDING  MONEY  to  farmers  so  that 
they  can  store  surpluses  on  their  own  farms 
gains  the  large  advantage  of  having  the 
physical  fact  of  a  surplus  right  before  the 
eyes  of  the  farmer.  When  the  farmer  actu- 
ally sees  unsold  corn,  for  instance,  he  is 
the  more  ready  to  fit  his  own  plans  into 
any  subsequent  production  program. 

WHILE  THE  elements  of  this  plan 
for  an  "ever-normal  granary"  have  been  tried 
out  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  corn,  they 
have    not    been    tried    on    other    crops.  In- 

(Concluded  on  page  23] 
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Consumer- rarmer  Briefs 


from  Washing+on 


ONE  OF  THE  FEW 
cities    in   the   world  to 

,  .   .     T       -T,       Lookinq  throuqh  an 

have    a    municipal     milk  ,      ^  r ^  . 

archway  of  the  Departmeni 
plant    is    Rome.     Italy.  Agriculture  building 

Two  years  ago  when   the  Washington 
city    government  estab- 
lished a  modern  pasteurizing   and  bottling 
plant,  daily  consumption  was  118,061  quarts. 
Now  it  is  133,200  quarts,  sold  at  11-|-  cents  a 
quart . 

AAA 


BECAUSE  6,000  farmers,  organized 
cooperatively  to  market  butter  through  the 
Interstate  Associated  Creameries  in  Oregon, 
feel  a  personal  responsibility  in  maintain- 
ing the  highest  possible  quality  in  the  cream 
used  in  manufacturing  the  butter,  75  per- 
cent of  the  butter  sold  by  this  market- 
ing cooperative  is  of  Grade  A  Quality.  In 
four  years'  time  —  all  of  them  depression 
years  —  this  cooperative,  which  handles 
butter  manufactured  by  9  associated  cream- 
eries, has  increased  its  original  capital 
from  $3,831  to  almost  $36,000.  It  now  sup- 
plies 23  percent  of  all  the  butter  received 
in  the  city  of  Portland. 

AAA 

AMONG  THE  TRAVEL  NOTES  sent  back 
from  Europe  this  summer  by  the  manager  of 
the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation was  this:  "Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is 
about  the  size  of  Indianapolis,  a  little 
over  350,000.  In  both  cities  the  consumer 
pays  about  11  cents  for  milk.  The  St. 
Cuthberts  Cooperative  (in  Edinburgh)  handles 
about  three-quarters  of  the  milk  business 
in  the  city  through  a  beautiful  modern  plant 
and  pays  the  farmer  7  cents,  as  compared  to 
about  3  cents  the  farmer  in  Indianapolis 
gets. " 


WARNING  AGAINST  USE  of  two  dan- 
gerous drugs  —  Cinchophen,  which  destroys 
the  liver,  and  Amidopyrine,  which  may  kill 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  —  has  been 
issued  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  former  is  sometimes  found  in  medicines 
to  relieve  neuralgia,  rheumatic  pains,  neu- 
ritis: the  latter,  sometimes  in  headache 
remedies  and  other  pain  killers.  Manufac- 
turers are  not  compelled  to  declare  either 
on  the  label.  If  they  are  not  declared  and 
there  is  any  doubt,  ask  the  druggist  or 
write  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  for  the  facts. 

AAA 

RENTAL  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  total- 
ling almost  $346,000,000  were  paid  to  farm- 
ers cooperating  in  the  four  major  farm 
adjustment  programs  of  the  AAA  up  to  October 
1.  In  addition,  $133,000,000  has  been 
spent  by  the  AAA  to  buy  up  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  to  be  distributed  through  the 
FERA  to  relief  families.  Money  for  these 
expenditures  comes  from  processing  and  other 
taxes  under  the  AAA,  which  totalled  on 
October  1,  $495,000,000. 
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Help  Yourselves 

Honest 
Measures 


WOMEN  WHO  LIVE  in  a  town  where  there  is  a  County 
Consumers'  Council  and  who  are  interested  in  getting  fair 
value  for  their  food  dollars,  recently  demonstrated  the 
solution  to  at  least  one  phase  of  that  problem — getting 
the  weight  or  the  measure  that  they  pay  for.  The  demon- 
stration is  a  simple  one  that  offers  a  suggestion  to  every 
other  organized  group  of  consumers  who  are  up  against  the 
same  problem. 

ONE  OF  THE  WOMEN  bought  two  pecks  of  potatoes 
from  a  merchant  w'ho  was  advertising  them  at  a  bargain  price. 
Her  own  scales  showed  that  one  peck  weighed  12f ,  the  other 
13  pounds.  Fifteen  pounds  is,  by  definition,  the  weight 
of  a  peck  of  potatoes.  She  reported  her  findings  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Consumers'  Council.  At  the  chairman's  sug- 
gestion ten  other  members  of  the  Council  called  at  the  same 
store.  Each  bought  a  peck  of  potatoes  and  each  asked  to 
have  the  peck  weighed,  insisting  that  a  peck  of  potatoes 
should  weigh  15  pounds.  In  one  hour  all  the  pecks  of  pota- 
toes  sold  at   that   store  were  weighing   15  pounds  apiece. 

IF  THERE  IS  question  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  a  Consumers'  Council  about  the  accuracy  of  the  weights 
they  are  getting,  the  same  test  will  work.  Ask  everyone 
to  bring  in  a  one-pound  purchase.  Weigh  each  purchase  on 
a  scale  that  has  been  officially  tested. 

NOT  LONG  AGO  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made 
an  inquiry,  on  instruction  from  Congress,  which  included 
as  one  study  an  investigation  of  "Short  Weighing  and  Over 
Weighing  in  Chain  and  Independent  Grocery  Stores." 

INCOGNITO,  investigators  visited  all  types  of 
grocery  stores  in  each  of  four  cities  of  over  100,000  popu- 


lation; selected  as  repre- 
sentative of  four  different 
sections  of  the  country.  In 
each  they  bought  from  a  half 
pound  to  four  pounds  of  five 
different  foods,  sold  "loose" 
— navy  beans,  dried  prunes, 
lima  beans,  sweet  crackers, 
and  sugar. 

THIS  IS  WHAT  THEY 
FOUND:  exact  weights  were  given 
on  only  15.6  percent  of  the 
items  purchased  from  one  type 
of  store  and  on  only  8.4  per- 
cent of  those  bought  from 
other  types. 
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SOME  WEIGHTS  were  short;  some  were  over.  On  all 
purchases  from  one  type  of  store  50.3  percent  of  the  items 
were  short  in  weight.  On  all  purchases  from  the  other 
stores,  47.8  percent  were  short.  Overweights  were  obtained 
on  34.1  percent  of  the  total  purchases  from  the  first 
group,  as  compared  with  43.8  percent  from  the  second. 

BALANCING  the  difference  between  these  short 
weights  and  overweights,  they  found  in  the  first  type  of 
store  their  purchases  were  short  less  than  one-third  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  quantity  bought.  Quantities  pur- 
chased from  the  other  stores  balanced  out  at  about  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  overweight. 

A  THIRD  of  one  percent  shortage  may  seem  insig- 
nificant, but  these  investigators  figured  that  in  the  course 


You  can  do  a  good 
turn  +o  honest 
merchants  as  well 
as  to  consumers 

of  a  year  it  would  amount  to 
3.41  percent  on  the  investment 
in  these  bulk  commodities. 

NOT  ALL  of  one  kind 
of  store  gave  short  net 
weights;  not  all  of  the  other 
kind  gave  net  overweights. 
Obviously  the  merchants  who 
play  unfairly  with  their  cus- 
tomers are  exceptions.  Most 
merchants  abide  by  rules  the 
majority  goes  by,  but  a  few 
do  not.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  the  minority  oper- 
ates at  all,  the  fact  that 
even  a  few  merchants  here  and 
there  may  be  taking  money  out 
of  the  community's  pockets, 
either  through  carelessness 
or  dishonesty,  not  only 
injures  the  majority  of  honest 
merchants  but  places  upon 
careful  consumers  the  respon- 
sibility of  cooperating  to  see 
that  they  get  value  received. 

YOU  HAVE  two  pro- 
tections against  such  prac- 
tices : 

ONE:  you  can  back  up 
your  local  official  in  charge 
of  weights  and  measures  en- 
forcement. You  can  see  that 
he  is  on  the  job;  that  he  has 
an  adequate  appropriation; 
that  he  uses  his  powers  force- 
fully and  constantly. 

TWO:  you  can  watch 
your  own  purchases  carefully. 
Look  at  the  scales  every  time 
something  is  weighed  out  for 
you.  Now  and  then  if  you  have 
doubts;  test  on  accurate 
scales  the  weight  of  packages 
which  are  wrapped  before  they 
are  put  on  sale. 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL  changes  in  city  retail  prices 

Nov.  7,  Oct.  23,  Nov.  6.  Percent 
Kind  of  Food  ^933         ^^^^        ^^^^  change  in 

there    has    been    less  one  year 

talk  in  recent  weeks  about  the        Pairv  Product^  0  0  0  % 

scarcity  and  high  price  of  foods  Milk,  qt.   11.1         11.6        11.7  +5.4 

due   to   the  drought.     The  Guide 

,        .  ,         ,  Cheese,  lb__  23.1         23.7       23.8  +3.0 

pointed   out    several    weeks  ago 

that  no  sharp  increases  in  food  B^^^^^'  " ---    28.4         32.6       34.3  +20.8 

prices  were  likely  this  fall.    So  ^eef 

far  the  trend  of  food  prices  has  ^^ound  steak,  lb   25.5         29.1        28.2  +10.6 

actually  been  downward  ever  since  Rib  roast,  lb   20.8         23.9       23.2  +11.5 

the  full  effects  of  the  drought  Chuck  roast,  lb   15.3         17.7        17.3  +13.1 

became  apparent  early  in  Septem-  Pork  Chops,  lb   23.2         27.0       25.3  +9.1 

ber.     It  is  true,   however,   that  Lard,  lb    9.6         14.8        14.7  +53.1 

the  drop  in  price  has  been  very  who.  smo.  ham,  lb..,.    24.3  23.8   

slight  and  probably  will  be  tem-  Lamb 

porary.      The    Bureau    of    Labor  ^^^^^^    2JL.3         24.0        23.5  +10.3 

Statistics  index  of  retail  food  g^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^  ^   

prices  stood  at  115.3  percent  of 

,^.-,7         rr       V,      ^  J  Square  chuck,  lb    17.9  17.6  

1913  on  November  6  as  compared 

with  116.8  on  September  11.    This        Poultry  and  Eggs 

is  a  drop  of  between  1.0  and  2.0   --    20.3         24.8       24.4  +20.2 

percent  and  has  been  due  largely  ^ggs,  doz..   34.6         37.6       39.3  +13.6 

to  the  sharp  reduction  in  prices  Bread 

of  all  meats.  White,  lb    8.0  8.4         8.4  +5.0 

Rye,  lb     8.6  8.9  8.9  +3.5 

EVENTUALLY  the  drought  Whole  wheat,   lb     9.0  9.0   

will    bring    about    smaller    meat  (continued) 

supplies,  but  the  shortage  of  feed  ~  — ~  

and  the  resulting  high  prices  have 
forced  many  livestock  men  to  ship 

their  animals  to  market  early  this  year.  This  prices  fell  off  2.8  percent.  On  the  other 
has  temporarily  kept  up  supplies  and  forced  ^^^^  there  was  a  rise  of  2.1  percent  in  the 
prices  down.  The  drop  in  hog  prices  was  price  of  dairy  products  as  a  result  of 
particularly  sharp  from  the  1st  of  September  ^  substantial  increase  in  butter  prices 
to  about  the  1st  of  November.  There  was  amounting  to  5.2  percent  in  the  two  weeks, 
also  a  substantial  drop  in  prices  of  beef 

cattle  and  sheep.     The  wholesale  livestock  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 

markets  picked  up  somewhat  early  in  Novem-  "o^t  fruits  and  vegetables  are  low  priced, 
ber.  It  is  expected  that  sometime  around  This  year  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  winter  rule.  Although  there  is  a  rather  short 
supplies  of  livestock  will  drop  off  sharply.  apple  crop,  the  supplies  of  most  fruits  and 
It  is  anticipated  that  meat  prices  through-  vegetables  are  ample  and  prices  continue  to 
out  1935  will  continue  considerably  higher  be  relatively  low.  The  GUIDE  has  several 
than  they  have  been  during  the  past  few  times  mentioned  the  low  price  of  cabbage, 
years.  Livestock  numbers  cannot  be  brought  Prices  of  this  commodity  have  continued  low 
back  quickly  to  the  pre-war  levels.  ever  since  the  early  southern  crop  began  to 

come  on  the  market  last  spring.  The  acreage 
THE  DROP  in  the  index  figure  for  of  cabbage  was  increased  in  nearly  all  pro- 
retail  prices  of  all  foods  between  October  ducing  areas  this  year  and  supplies  have 
23  and  November  6  amounted  to  only  1/10  of  1  been  abundant.  This  is  particularly  true 
percent  but  the  trend  in  prices  was  very  of  the  late  Danish  type  cabbage  which  is 
different  among  different  groups  of  com-  now  being  shipped  in  large  quantities.  The 
modities.  Meat  prices  fell  off  3.0  percent  price  of  cabbage  is  much  lower  than  last 
in  these  two  weeks  and  fruit  and  vegetable  year  and  continues  to  drop  off. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


Nov.  7,  Oct.  23,  Nov.  6 
1933         1934  1934 


Percent 
change  in 
one  year 


Cereal  Products  <j: 

Flour,  lb.   4.8 

Macaroni,  lb    15.9 

Wheat  cereal   24.0 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can   10.9 

Peas,  #2  can   13.6 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2i 

can..   9.9 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb.   2.3 

Onions,  lb   3.4 

Cabbage,  lb.   3.2 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head    

Spinach,  lb..    

Carrots,  bunch    

Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2i  can   17.3 

Pears,  #2^  can   20.5 

Pineapple,  §2^  can..   

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb...    

Bananas,  doz   24.0 

Oranges,  doz.   28.7 


0 

5.1 
15.9 
24.3 


12.1 
17.3 

10.3 

1.8 
3.7 
2.7 


0 

5.1 
15.9 
24.3 


12.3 
17.3 

10.4 

1.7 
3.8 
2.6 


8, 

.2 

8. 

.1 

6, 

,6 

6. 

.6 

4. 

.8 

4. 

.9 

+6.2 


+1.2 


+12.8 
+27.2 

+5.1 

-26.1 
+11.8 
-18.8 


19, 

.2 

19, 

.3 

+11, 

.6 

22. 

,4 

22, 

.5 

+9. 

.8 

22, 

,6 

22, 

.7 

5, 

.7 

5, 

.7 

23, 

.7 

23. 

.3 

-2. 

.9 

39 

.4 

37 

.4 

+30. 

.3 

POTATO  PRICES  are  also  very  low; 
26.1  percent  under  the  price  of  last  year 
at  this  time.  Low  prices  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  potato  crop  is  considerably 
bigger  than  it  was  last  year.  It  is  es- 
pecially big  in  the  northeastern  and  central 
western  surplus  areas  but  somewhat  small  in 
the  far  west.  The  condition  of  the  crop 
improved  greatly  from  late  summer  until  the 
time  of  digging  in  the  late  potato  areas 
such  as  Maine  and  Minnesota. 

THE  CROP  of  Florida  oranges  and 
California  navels  which  are  now  beginning 
to  come  on  the  market  is  also  very  large. 
In  fact  it  is  the  largest  on  record  and  orange 
prices  are  beginning  to  come  down.  During 
the  past  few  months  orange  prices  have  been 
higher  than  last  year's  because  of  the  rather 
short  crop  of  California  Valencias. 

IT  IS  ESTIMATED  that  a  month's 
supply  of  14  important  foods  for  an  average 
American  family  cost  $19.34  on  November  6. 


YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

(continued) 

Of  this  amount  the  farmer  re- 
ceived $7.40  leaving  $11.94  to 
pay  the  various  costs  of  trans- 
portation, processing,  and  mar- 
keting. According  to  these  fig- 
ures the  farmer  was  receiving 
38.3  cents  of  each  dollar  spent 
by  the  consumer  for  these  foods. 
A  year  ago  the  same  calculations 
indicated  that  he  was  receiving 
37.5  cents  of  the  consumers'  dol- 
lar. As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  portion  of  the  consum- 
ers' dollar  going  to  the  farmer 
has  increased  more  than  is  shown 
by  these  figures.  This  is  because 
at  the  present  time  the  margin  on 
hog  products  includes  a  $2 . 25  pro- 
cessing tax  whereas  a  year  ago  the 
tax  was  only  50  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  of  live  hog. 

Comparing  the  costs  of 
these  14  foods  with  that  of  a 
year  ago  the  retail  value  has 
gone  up  $1.49.  The  farm  value  of 
the  same  foods  has  gone  up  70 
cents.  The  margin  between  the 
farm  value  and  the  retail  value 
has  increased  79  cents.  Some- 
thing over  half  of  the  increase 
in  this  margin  can  be  attributed  to  the  hog 
tax.  It  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  a  comparison  of  this  kind  that  the 
receipts  of  the  processing  taxes  are  returned 
to  cooperating  farmers  in  the  form  of  benefit 
payments.  The  spread  between  farm  and  city 
retail  prices  appears  to  have  widened  rather 
sharply  from  about  last  April  until  September 
and  since  September  has  begun  to  fall  off  a 
little.  Evidently  there  was  some  tendency 
for  retail  prices  to  be  increased  last  summer 
more  than  enough  to  allow  for  increases  in 
farm  prices  which  have  actually  taken  place. 
This  was  perhaps  at  least  partly  a  result  of 
the  drought  scare  which  led  many  consumers  and 
storekeepers  to  expect  an  immediate  jump  in 
prices  of  practically  all  foods.  The  scare 
has  now  largely  subsided  and  prices  have 
steadied  themselves  and  in  some  cases  gone 
down  considerably  in  the  past  month.  At 
the  same  time  the  spread  between  the  prices 
at  the  farm  and  the  prices  at  the  store  has 
begun  to  decrease. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  6,  1934  (cents) 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

ON  NOVEMBER  6  prices  of  all  important 
dairy  products  averaged  higher  than  they 
did  two  weeks  earlier.  During  this 
period  the  average  retail  price  of  milk 
increased  from  11.6  to  11.7  cents  a 
quart,  cheese  from  23.7  to  23.8  cents  a 
pound,  and  butter  from  32.6  to  34.3 
cents  a  pound.  The  November  6,  1934, 
price  of  milk  was  5.4  percent  above  the 
price  a  year  ago;  price  of  cheese,  3.0 
percent  above;  and  the  price  of  butter, 
20.8  percent  above. 

IN  COMPARISON  with  these  increases  in  re- 
tail prices,  the  farm  price  of  milk  went 
up  6.6  percent,  increasing  from  $1.51 
a  hundred  pounds  in  October  1933  to 
$1.61  in  October  1934.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  0.23  cent  a  quart  to  farmers. 
Prices  of  fluid  milk  to  consumers  went 
up  an  average  of  0.60  cent  a  quart 
during  this  time. 

FEED  PRICES  have  been  particularly  high  in 
relation  to  prices  of  dairy  products 
during  the  past  year.  For  that  reason 
the  total  production  of  milk  and  also 
the  amount  of  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts produced  from  November  1933  to 
August  1934  was  each  month  below  the 
production  a  year  earlier.  It  is  likely 
that  production  will  continue  rather 
low  especially  during  the  winter  feeding 
season  because  of  the  continued  high 
prices  of  feeds. 

THERE  WILL  UNDOUBTEDLY  be  plenty  of  milk 
to  meet  the  fluid  milk  requirements  even 
if  the  demand  for  milk  in  the  city  should 
pick  up  somewhat.  Butter  production  may 
be  rather  low  this  winter  but  present 
indications  are  that  prices  of  butter 
are  not  likely  to  go  a  great  deal  higher 
since  the  present  level  is  almost  high 
enough  to  import  butter  over  the  tariff 
wall. 


Markets 


United  States  

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

Bridgeport.--.  

Buffalo   

Fall  River..  

Manchester  

Newark   

New  Haven...  

New  York   

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Portland,  Maine.. 

Providence  

Rochester  

Scranton   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk..   

Richmond  

Savannah   

Washington,  D.  C 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus   

Detroit    

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee  

Minneapolis  

Omaha   

Peoria   

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul.  

Springfield,  111. 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   

Dallas..   

Houston    

Little  Rock  

Louisville..   

Memphis    

Mobile..   

New  Orleans..  

Western: 

Butte  

Denver   

Los  Angeles   

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


Milk    Cheese  Butter 


(qt 

•  ) 

(lb 

•  ) 

(lb.; 

11 

.7 

23 

.8 

34 

.3 

11 

.7 

23 

.4 

34 

.3 

14 

.5 

27 

.9 

35 

.1 

12 

.0 

24 

.9 

33 

.1 

13 

.0 

24 

.1 

34 

.3 

12 

.0 

24 

.4 

34 

.4 

13 

.0 

24 

.3 

35 

.5 

14 

.0 

32 

.2 

35 

.  9 

12 

.  5 

28 

.  1 

35 

.4 

11 

.0 

27 

.9 

34 

.3 

12 

.7 

24 

.8 

34 

.5 

11 

.0 

24 

.6 

34 

.8 

13 

.0 

23 

.0 

34 

.6 

12 

.0 

27 

.0 

33 

.1 

11, 

.0 

26, 

.0 

32 

.9 

14, 

.0 

21, 

.6 

35 

.  0 

11 , 

.  0 

26 , 

.  3 

36 

.2 

13, 

,0 

20, 

,6 

33 

.0 

15, 

.0 

19, 

.8 

33 

.7 

14, 

,0 

20, 

.8 

33 

.9 

12, 

,0 

22. 

,7 

34 

.6 

14. 

,0 

20. 

.5 

33 

.3 

13. 

.0 

26. 

,4 

37, 

.0 

10. 

,0 

27. 

,2 

34, 

.4 

12. 

.0 

24. 

,6 

32. 

,7 

11. 

,0 

26. 

,1 

33, 

,2 

10, 

,0 

22, 

,9 

33. 

,8 

11, 

,0 

23, 

,6 

34. 

,0 

7, 

,0 

24, 

,7 

34. 

,4 

12, 

,3 

22, 

,5 

33. 

.4 

10 , 

,  0 

23 , 

,  3 

33. 

,6 

9. 

,0 

23. 

2 

32. 

.7 

10. 

,0 

23. 

2 

32. 

,1 

10. 

0 

22, 

0 

32. 

,4 

11. 

,0 

22, 

2 

34, 

2 

9. 

0 

23. 

,3 

33. 

,0 

10. 

0 

21. 

6 

31. 

6 

13. 

,5 

20. 

0 

33. 

.4 

9. 

5 

24. 

1 

31. 

6 

12. 

3 

19. 

8 

34. 

0 

12. 

0 

21. 

5 

30. 

8 

12. 

,0 

25. 

9 

34. 

7 

11. 

3 

19. 

2 

32. 

6 

12. 

8 

20. 

5 

32. 

6 

11. 

0 

21. 

8 

34. 

5 

11. 

0 

21. 

9 

35. 

0 

11. 

0 

25. 

1 

33. 

6 

12. 

7 

23. 

4 

38. 

1 

11. 

2 

21. 

9 

36. 

1 

10. 

0 

20. 

6 

36. 

8 

12. 

0 

28. 

0 

38. 

1 

10. 

3 

21. 

2 

38. 

2 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  Novembers,  1934  (cents) 


White 

Rye 

Whole 

Markets 

wheat 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.  ) 

(lb. ) 

United  States  

..  8.4 

8.9 

9.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

8.3 

9.2 

8.8 

Bridgeport   

8.7 

9.1 

9.3 

Buffalo  

8.4 

8.3 

9.3 

Fall  River  

8.1 

8.4 

8.9 

Manchester  

8.8 

9.6 

9.1 

Newark..   

9.3 

9.3 

9.5 

New  Haven  

8.6 

9.0 

9.3 

New  York  

8.9 

8.8 

9.4 

Philadelphia  

8.8 

9.8 

10.7 

Pittsburgh  

8.2 

8.9 

9.1 

Portland,  Maine 

9.1 

9.5 

9.6 

Providence  

8.1 

8.8 

9.4 

Rochester  

8.1 

8.2 

8.9 

Scranton   

9.3 

9.7 

9.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

8.9 

9.6 

9.1 

Baltimore  

8.8 

9.2 

9.5 

Charleston,  S.C 

9.2 

9.5 

10.8 

Jacksonville   

9.8 

9.9 

10.3 

Norfolk.____    

8.4 

8.8 

9.0 

Richmond..-  

8.5 

8.6 

9.3 

Savannah   

9.6 

10.0 

10.4 

Washington,  D.C 

8.3 

8.8 

9.0 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

7.3 

7.8 

8.9 

Cincinnati-...   

7.8 

9.3 

9.6 

Cleveland  

7.8 

8.2 

8.6 

Columbus   

8.2 

9.1 

9.3 

Detroit—  

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

Indianapolis  

7.3 

7.7 

8.8 

Kansas  City....  

8.4 

8.8 

8.9 

Milwaukee    

7.2 

7.3 

7.9 

Minneapolis  

8.4 

8.9 

9.3 

Omaha    

8.3 

9.1 

8.8 

Peoria..  

8.2 

8.9 

8.6 

St.  Louis   

8.5 

9.1 

9.5 

St.  Paul....-  

8.7 

9.0 

9.5 

Springfield.  Ill 

8.6 

9.2 

9.4 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.—  

9.6 

9.8 

9.9 

Dallas   

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

Houston   

8.6 

8.6 

8.6 

Little  Rock  

9.9 

9.6 

9.8 

Louisville.  

7.4 

8.2 

8.9 

Memphis   

8.5 

8.9 

9.3 

Mobile.-.  

9.0 

9.7 

9.7 

New  Orleans   

8.3 

8.7 

9.6 

Western: 

Butte   

9.5 

9.7 

9.6 

Denver  

7.6 

9.0 

7.8 

LoB  Angeles.. 

7.8 

9.6 

8.2 

Portland,  Oreg 

9.1 

10.0 

9.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

7.3 

8.9 

7.5 

San  Francisco- 

9.3 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle.  

9.1 

9.6 

9.1 

BREAD 

NO  CHANGE  was  reported  in  the  price  of 
bread  from  October  23  to  November  6. 
White  bread  is  reported  at  an  average 
of  8.4  cents  a  pound,  rye  at  8.9  cents 
and  whole  wheat  at  9.0  cents. 

THE  PRICE  OF  FLOUR  has  continued  to  drop 
slowly  but  steadily  from  the  middle  of 
September  until  the  first  part  of  No- 
vember. It  is  estimated  that  on  Novem- 
ber 6  the  ingredients  in  an  average  loaf 
of  bread  cost  the  baker  about  one-fifth 
less  than  on  September  11.  The  margin 
between  the  cost  of  ingredients  and  the 
retail  cost  of  bread  is  now  higher  than 
it  has  been  since  the  middle  of  1931. 

THE  PRESENT  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  8.4  cents  a 
pound  is  2.0  cents  above  the  low  point 
reached  in  March  1933.  About  0.5  cent 
of  this  amount  can  be  attributed  to  the 
processing  tax  on  wheat,  leaving  1.5 
cents  a  pound  to  be  explained  by  higher 
wheat  prices  and  higher  costs  in  the 
baking  business.  Of  this  amount  about 
0.9  cent  can  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
creased price  of  wheat  during  this 
period. 

SINCE  MARCH  1933  the  price  increase  has 
been  somewhat  different  in  the  different 
cities  reporting.  Although  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  each  of  51  cities 
the  amount  of  increase  ranges  from  0.5 
cent  a  pound  in  Los  Angeles  to  3.5  cents 
a  pound  in  Little  Rock.  The  Los  Angeles 
price  of  bread  went  up  from  7.3  cents 
in  March  1933  to  7.8  cents  on  November 
6,  1934.  The  price  in  Little  Rock  in 
March  1933  was  6.4  cents  and  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1934  was  9.9  cents. 

THIS  ILLUSTRATES  the  fact  that  price 
changes  in  bread  are  very  irregular  from 
city  to  city.  Generally  they  are  not 
caused,  to  any  great  extent,  by  varia- 
tions in  the  price  of  flour  but  are  due 
largely  to  local  competitive  conditions. 
The  price  of  9.9  cents  a  pound  in  Little 
Rock  is  the  highest  average  price  re- 
ported on  November  6.  Back  in  March 
1933  the  price  in  Little  Rock  was  just 
equal  to  the  average  price  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  Other  cities  reporting 
relatively  high  prices  of  bread  are: 
Jacksonville,  9.8  cents;  Birmingham, 
9.6  cents;  Savannah,  9.6  cents.  In  all 
three  of  these  cities  the  price  increase 
since  March  1933  has  been  more  than  the 
average  for  the  country. 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  November  6,  1954  (cents) 


Markets 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 


NO  CHANGE  was  reported  in  prices  of  flour, 
macaroni,  or  wheat  cereal.  Macaroni  is 
quoted  at  the  same  price  at  this  time 
as  last  year  while  wheat  cereal  cost 
the  consumer  1.2  percent  more  and  flour 
6.2  percent  more. 


PRICES  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  moved 
slowly  downward  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  November.  The 
farm  price  of  wheat  dropped  from  92.2 
cents  per  bushel  on  September  15  to 
88.5  cents  on  October  15.  The  average 
price  of  all  classes  and  grades  of  wheat 
in  six  markets  dropped  from  121.5  cents 
for  the  week  ending  September  15  to 
111.2  cents  for  the  week  ending  Novem- 
ber 10.  The  October  15  farm  price  of 
wheat  was  79  percent  of  pre-war  parity. 


Flour 


(lb.) 


Maca-  Wheat 
roni  cereal 
(28-oz. 
(lb.)  pkg.) 


United  States    5.1  15.9  24.3 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston._   5.3  16.3  23.6 

Bridgeport  ._  5.6  16.8  25.6 

Buffalo   5.3  16.1  24.3 

Fall  River....   5.3  15.9  23.1 

Manchester   5.4  17.7  25.2 

Newark.    5.8  16.1  23.1 

New  Haven    5.6  18.4  23.6 

New  York     5.6  16.9  24.2 

Philadelphia    5.0  16.5  22.1 

Pittsburgh.    4.8  15.9  23.1 

Portland,  Maine   5.2  18.1  23.8 

Providence   5.5  15.6  22.8 

Rochester    5.3  15.6  23.6 

Scranton    4.9  17.9  24.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    5.6  16.5  26.1 

Baltimore    5.0  16.1  24.3 

Charleston,  S.  C...  5.6  16.7  25.0 

Jacksonville   5.5  16.0  25.6 

Norfolk   5.1  15.8  25.0 

Richmond....   5.3  15.5  22.8 

Savannah   5.4  16.0  24.9 

Washington,  D.  C...  5.5  16.0  23.6 

North  Central: 

Chicago.-   5.0  14.7  25.2 

Cincinnati    4.6  14.7  21.7 

Cleveland..    4.8  16.3  24.0 

Columbus   4.4  16.6  25.6 

Detroit    5.1  14.6  23.8 

Indianapolis....   4.7  15.7  25.6 

Kansas  City...   5.0  14.9  24.3 

Milwaukee...    5.0  14.3  24.3 

Minneapolis.    5.1  14.3  23.1 

Omaha.     4.8  18.4  24.5 

Peoria     4.9  17.6  25.6 

St.  Louis    4.9  16.5  25.4 

St.  Paul    5.0  14.4  24.0 

Springfield,  111....  5.1  16.6  24.0 

South  Central: 

Birmingham...    5.2  15.6  25.4 

Dallas..   5.1  17.4  25.9 

Houston    5.0  13.3  23.1 

Little  Rock...   5.1  16.8  28.4 

Louisville....   5.4  14.7  24.3 

Memphis....    5.6  15.6  25.0 

Mobile...   5.3  17.1  25.4 

New  Orleans   6.0  10.2  24.9 

Western: 

Butte    5.0  17.1  26.1 

Denver    4.3  17.2  22.9 

Los  Angeles   4.7  15.1  24.0 

Portland,  Oreg   4.4  16.2  23.5 

Salt  Lake  City   3.9  18.2  25.6 

San  Francisco   5.0  16.5  24.2 

Seattle   4.6  16.6  25.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  Novembers.  1954  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb 

•) 

(lb 

.) 

(lb.) 

United  States  

PR 

.2 

23 

.2 

17.5 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston_  „ 

36 

.3 

27 

.3 

23.2 

Bridgeport...  

35 

.5 

27 

.8 

21.9 

Buffalo  , 

24 

.8 

22 

.5 

16.9 

Fall  River  

35 

.9 

23 

.9 

18.9 

Manchester  

35 

4 

23 

8 

21.1 

Newark    

32 

6 

27 

1 

19.5 

New  Haven  _  

37 

8 

29 

1 

21.5 

New  York   

31 

3 

28 

3 

20.0 

Philadelphia  

31 

7 

28 

2 

20.1 

Pittsburgh  

27 

6 

23 

7 

17.4 

Portland,  Maine. 

34 

9 

25 

0 

18.8 

Providence.-  

34 

2 

28 

0 

19.9 

Rochester    

25 

9 

21 

8 

17.1 

Scranton..  

30 

5 

26 

9 

19.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

30 

3 

22 

8 

17.6 

Baltimo  re   

28 

1 

23 

8 

16.5 

Charleston.  S.  C_ 

26 

8 

21 

3 

15.8 

Jacksonville  

24 

4 

21 

6 

16.7 

Norfolk..-   

27. 

5 

25 

2 

16.8 

Richmond   

29 

8 

25 

9 

17.2 

Savannah...  

25 

4 

23 

0 

16.3 

Washington.  D.  C 

31 

0 

26 

1 

19.5 

North  Central: 

Chicago.   

26 

2 

26 

1 

19.5 

Cincinnati.  

27 

1 

23 

3 

15.5 

Cleveland   

28 

7 

24 

3 

18.4 

Columbus   

30 

7 

23 

5 

18.9 

Detroit  

28 

1 

23 

3 

18.4 

Indianapolis  

28. 

6 

20 

8 

17.0 

Kansas  City  

26 

2 

21 

0 

15.9 

Milwaukee   

25. 

8 

21 

8 

17.6 

Minneapolis  

25 

1 

20 

8 

16.5 

Omaha..  

24 

9 

17 

9 

15.3 

Peoria   

26 

4 

18 

3 

15.4 

St .  Louis  

28 

5 

23 

1 

15.7 

St.  Paul    

25 

1 

21 

0 

16.8 

Springfield.  Ill 

27 

6 

18 

4 

16.4 

South  Central: 

Birmingham. 

29 

7 

24 

4 

17.2 

Dallas    

30 

7 

26 

5 

16.6 

Houston..  _ 

26 

7 

22 

5 

14.1 

Little  Rock  

25 

8 

20 

9 

14.6 

Louisville.  

27 

8 

18 

5 

15.0 

Memphis   

27 

8 

22 

3 

15.5 

Mobile   

25 

5 

18 

5 

14.2 

New  Orleans....  

?7 

0 

\j 

17.0 

Western: 

Butte  .-  

20 

0 

18 

1 

12.9 

Denver  

24 

6 

17 

7 

15.4 

Los  Angeles   

23 

7 

20 

6 

15.0 

Portland.  Greg... 

20 

7 

17 

8 

15.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

22 

.5 

18 

2 

14.7 

San  Francisco  

25 

.7 

22 

5 

15.3 

Seattle    

24 

0 

21 

1 

15.9 

BEEF 

MEAT  PRICES  continue  to  go  down.  All  cuts 
of  beef  were  quoted  lower  on  November  6 
than  two  weeks  earlier.  The  price  of 
round  steak  dropped  0.9  cent  a  pound; 
rib  roast.  0.7  cent;  and  chuck  roast, 
0.4  cent.  In  addition  to  the  cuts 
quoted  in  the  table  on  this  page,  sir- 
loin steak  is  selling  for  an  average  of 
32.1  cents  and  plate  beef  for  an  average 
of  11.6  cents  a  pound.  Present  prices 
of  beef  are,  however,  from  10  to  15 
percent  above  last  year's  levels. 

THERE  WAS  a  rather  sharp  drop  in  the 
wholesale  market  for  beef  cattle  begin- 
ning about  the  middle  of  September  and 
ending  the  first  week  in  November.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  in  November  the 
market  turned  up  again  and  during  the 
week  ending  November  10  the  average 
price  of  beef  steers  in  Chicago  was 
almost  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  higher 
than  during  the  previous  week. 

PRESENT  SPREAD  between  cattle  prices  and 
retail  prices  of  beef  is  large  in  com- 
parison with  recent  years.  The  farm 
price  of  cattle  went  up  32  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  from  April  15  to  September 
15.  During  this  period  the  retail  value 
in  New  York  City  of  the  cuts  obtained 
from  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle  went  up 
$2.52.  Since  September  15  there  has 
been  a  sharp  drop  in  retail  prices  which 
has  somewhat  narrowed  the  spread  between 
the  price  of  animals  and  prices  of 
retail  cuts.  However,  at  the  end  of 
October  it  appears  that  the  farm  price 
of  animals  was  about  the  same  as  the 
price  on  April  15  while  the  products 
from  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle  cost  the 
New  York  City  consumer  about  $1.50  more. 

ALL  INDICATIONS  still  point  to  a  very 
sharp  reduction  in  the  supply  of  beef 
next  year.  In  fact  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  cattle  this  fall  will  be  great  enough 
to  wipe  out  all  of  the  increase  in 
numbers  which  occurred  from  1928  to 
1934  during  the  up-swing  of  the  cattle 
"cycle . " 
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PORK 


Average  Retail  Prices,  Novembers,  1934  (cents 


PORK  continues  to  drop  in  price.  On  No- 
vember 6  the  price  of  chops  was  reported 
at  1.7  cents  a  pound  lower  than  two 
weeks  earlier.  There  was  a  drop  of  0.1 
cent  a  pound  in  the  price  of  lard  and 
0.5  cent  for  ham. 

THE  DROP  in  pork  prices  during  the  past 
month  or  two  is  due  largely  to  a  sharp 
drop  in  wholesale  prices  of  hogs  which 
began  about  the  first  of  September  and 
continued  until  about  the  1st  of  No- 
vember. During  this  period  hog  prices 
dropped  about  $2  a  hundred  pounds. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  PRICE  consumers  pay  for  pork 
has  dropped  steadily  since  the  middle  of 
September  it  is  high  in  relation  to  the 
farm  price  of  hogs.  For  example,  the 
October  15  farm  price  of  hogs  was  $1.71 
a  hundred  pounds  above  the  price  on 
April  15.  The  retail  price  of  the 
products  obtained  from  100  pounds  of 
live  hogs  on  October  15  was  $2.65  above 
the  April  15  level. 

CONSUMERS  have  asked  for  information  about 
prices  of  bacon.  Several  of  them  be- 
lieve prices  of  sliced  bacon  to  be  too 
high  in  comparison  with  wholesale  prices 
of  strip  bacon.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  any  fair  comparisons  between  retail 
prices  of  sliced  bacon  and  wholesale 
quotations  of  strip  bacon.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  variation  in  the  quality 
and  prices  of  bacon.  Consumers  as  well 
as  wholesalers  can  ordinarily  buy  bacon 
at  several  different  prices.  Also  in 
comparing  prices  of  sliced  and  strip 
bacon  consumers  should  remember  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  in  the 
process  of  slicing.  The  preparation  of 
foods  usually  adds  something  to  the  cost 
although  this  is  not  always  true.  In  some 
cases  it  should  be  possible  to  develop 
more  economical  distribution  of  foods  by 
preparing  them  in  the  areas  where  they 
are  produced  and  shipping  only  the 
useful  parts. 

ALTHOUGH  PRICES  of  most  pork  cuts  are  10 
to  15  percent  above  last  year  the  price 
of  lard  is  53.1  percent  above  last 
year's  prices.  Hogs  are  expected  to 
continue  to  be  marketed  at  light  weights 
and  the  lard  yield  will  probably  be  low 
for  some  time.  Other  fats  and  oils  are 
also  high  priced  and  tend  to  keep  pace 
with  the  price  of  lard. 
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Who. 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

smo . 

ham 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States  

  25.3 

14.7 

23.8 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

Bridgeport   

Buffalo..  

Fall  River...-  

Manchester   _. 

Newark  

New  Haven   

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Portland,  Maine.... 

Providence  

Rochester   

Scranton  

South  Altantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore   

Charleston.  S.  C. 

Jacksonville,  

Norfolk   

Richmond  

Savannah   

Washington,  D.  C. 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus   

Detroit   

Indianapolis.  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee   

Minneapolis.,-  

Omaha  

Peoria  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul....   

Springfield,  111. 

South  Central: 

Birmingham..  

Dallas...   

Houston   

Little  Rock  

Louisville   

Memphis...  

Mobile    

New  Orleans.  

Western: 

Butte   

Denver   

Los  Angeles   

Portland,  Oreg..... 
Salt  Lake  City..... 

San  Francisco  

Seattle   


25. 

2 

14. 

8 

25. 

6 

27. 

8 

14. 

3 

24. 

2 

25. 

6 

13. 

7 

22. 

0 

26. 

7 

13. 

2 

25. 

4 

24. 

5 

14. 

6 

26. 

2 

25. 

9 

14. 

6 

23. 

4 

27. 

0 

15. 

1 

25, 

1 

26. 

0 

15. 

0 

23. 

5 

26. 

3 

15. 

2 

23. 

7 

24. 

1 

14. 

2 

23. 

5 

26. 

0 

14. 

1 

25. 

7 

26. 

6 

13. 

5 

25. 

2 

26. 

3 

14. 

4 

23. 

0 

26. 

9 

15. 

5 

23. 

7 

27. 

0 

13. 

7 

23. 

5 

24. 

1 

14. 

3 

23. 

.1 

23. 

2 

14. 

6 

22. 

,8 

21. 

2 

14. 

5 

23. 

0 

24. 

7 

14. 

2 

23. 

8 

25, 

9 

14. 

2 

22. 

.8 

21. 

7 

14. 

.4 

20. 

.5 

28. 

,1 

14. 

.7 

23, 

,6 

25. 

,9 

14. 

,0 

23, 

.4 

■  \j 

14. 

.8 

19, 

,7 

26, 

.6 

15. 

.9 

24, 

,7 

25, 

.3 

13, 

,7 

23, 

,3 

26, 

,5 

14, 

,4 

24, 

,8 

24, 

,7 

13, 

.8 

23, 

.2 

23, 

,8 

14, 

.3 

25, 

,7 

24, 

,1 

14, 

.1 

23, 

.2 

24, 

.4 

14, 

.2 

22, 

.8 

21, 

.8 

15, 

.1 

23, 

.1 

<,o . 

rr 
,  1 

o 

24, 

.6 

23, 

,9 

14, 

.3 

22, 

.4 

23. 

.9 

14, 

.5 

22, 

.8 

23 

,6 

14, 

.2 

24, 

,5 

24, 

.6 

14, 

.7 

25, 

,0 

27, 

.7 

15, 

.7 

26, 

.9 

24 

.3 

14 

.1 

23, 

.0 

22 

.3 

15 

.0 

23 

.2 

22 

.6 

14 

.7 

20, 

,1 

22 

.6 

14 

.4 

21, 

.3 

22 

.1 

15 

.0 

23 

.3 

23 

.6 

14 

.1 

22 

.7 

23 

.5 

16 

.6 

24 

.5 

24 

.2 

14 

.9 

24 

.6 

30 

.1 

15 

.6 

24 

.1 

26 

.7 

16 

.2 

24 

.6 

27 

.1 

17 

.8 

27 

.0 

32 

.0 

17 

.2 

27 

.8 

28 

.8 

16 

.6 

26 

.0 

Average  Retail  Prices,  November  6,  1934  (cents) 

Leg  of  Breast  Square 
Markets  lamb      lamb  chuck 


(lb 

.) 

(lb 

•) 

(lb 

.) 

"United  States   

23 

5 

10 

3 

17 

6 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston 

22 

9 

12 

7 

14 

0 

LAMB 

Bridgeport 

23 

8 

8 

8 

16 

4 

Buffalo   

21 

1 

9 

4 

17 

9 

Fall  River   

24 

3 

9 

0 

16 

7 

TREND  OF  LAMB  PRICES   is   very  similar  to 

Manchester...  

23 

1 

12 

0 

17 

9 

that  of  beef  and  pork.     All  meat  prices 

Newark...  

23 

9 

11 

2 

20 

2 

dropped  from  October  23  to  November  6. 

New  Haven  

23 

8 

10 

1 

19 

1 

Lamb    legs    dropped    0.5    cent;  breast 

New  York  

23 

4 

9 

5 

16 

6 

Philadelphia 

24 

6 

7 

0 

15 

8 

Pittsburgh 

24 

0 

11 

4 

19 

9 

Portland,  Maine  

21 

4 

11 

9 

16 

6 

A  REDUCTION  in   the  number  of  lambs  next 

Providence  

23 

5 

10 

0 

19 

0 

year    appears    to    be    almost    ce  rtain.. 

Rochester  

21 

8 

9 

8 

17 

5 

Nnmbftr^   havp  bppn   ^pri  mi^l v   rpdnnpH  hv 

Scranton   

25 

1 

10 

2 

20 

1 

the  drought.    The  low  supplies  of  lambs 

South  Atlantic: 

and  of  other  meat  animals  are  expected 

Atlanta..--  

22 

5 

13 

4 

16 

8 

to     raise     lamb    prices     somewhat  this 

Baltimore  

24 

0 

11 

6 

18 

3 

wi  n  +  c»  T 

W  ^  11     O  1  • 

Charleston,  S.  C  _ 

26 

3 

12 

5 

17 

5 

Jacksonville  

24 

2 

10 

6 

18 

2 

ON   THE   OTHER   HAND   won  1    nricps    arp    1  owp r 

Norfolk    

22 

8 

10 

3 

15 

4 

than  they  were  a  year  ago .     Last  year 

Richmond  

25 

0 

12 

0 

18 

4 

thp  hiP'h  ririnp  nf  wnn  1  +pndpH  tn  hnlH  +hp 

Savannah    

24 

1 

10 

3 

17 

2 

•nfi  HP    n  f    '^h  ppn    a  t    ra  thpr    hich  1pvp1'=5 

Washington,  D.  C 

24 

1 

10 

2 

18 

8 

lllXo     yxs<XL      OllC7C7^     ^1  X  O  C  o     W  X  X  J-     lltj  <.> 

North  Central: 

i                  o**^     illLli^lI                 liX^il     WUwX              Xi^C7o  . 

Chicago 

23 

1 

9 

1 

19 

3 

Cincinnati 

24 

0 

11 

2 

19 

0 

RRFA^^T    OF    r  AMR    wh  irh     ic^    c^pTTincr     f  nr  ?tn 

Cleveland 

24 

7 

11 

2 

22 

3 

CL  V     i  d^c;      U.      O.      pi  XOo      Ul      ±U  .  O      OoIlLo  cL 

Columbus 

26 

0 

11 

6 

21 

X 

puuiiu.    ±o    re j.cLLJLvexy    inexpensive    loou . 

Det  roit 

24 

1 

11 

1 

n 

1 1   makes   a   good   s t ew   when   cooked  up 

Indianapolis 

27 

4 

11 

3 

with  some  of  the  many  low  priced  vege- 

Kansas City 

24 

8 

11 

4 

xo 

/ 

tables   which   are    now   abundant    on  the 

Milwaukee 

22 

9 

9 

0 

xo 

Q 
O 

marKe t . 

Minneapolis 

21 

5 

8 

1 

xo 

rr 

f 

Omaha 

21 

4 

a 

o 

n 

xo 

c. 
D 

Peoria 

24 

4 

11 

R 
\j 

T 
X 

St .  Louis 

22 

8 

C. 
\j 

xo 

r> 
U 

St.  Paul 

21 

4 

8 

5 

X  f 

Q 
O 

Springfield,  111 

23 

0 

J.  \j 

o 

X  D 

Q 

South  Central: 

R 1  TTT\  i  n  (rh  a  in 

— 

p 

1  n 

0 

XO 

b 

Dallas 

26 

2 

1  ? 

Q 
O 

X  / 

U 

Houston 

25 

2 

1 

i.  o 

T 
X 

1  R 

lo 

Q 

Little  Rock 

24 

5 

1  T 
X  i. 

K 
O 

io 

o 

Louisvi 1 1g 

26 

g 

X  X 

O 

on 

U 

Memphis 

23 

7 

1  n 
xu 

1  A 

yl 

4 

Mnh  i  T  ft 

99 

Q 
O 

X  X 

rr 
1 

io 

0 

New  Orleans...  

24 

3 

9 

9 

16 

3 

Western : 

Butte  

21 

1 

9 

8 

16 

9 

Denver   

21 

0 

9 

6 

17 

1 

Los  Angeles...   

22 

4 

9 

9 

15 

2 

Portland,  Oreg  

21 

1 

9 

1 

16 

0 

Salt  Lake  City..  

23 

1 

8 

3 

17 

2 

San  Francisco  

24 

9 

8 

9 

15 

2 

Seattle   

...  22 

.4 

9 

8 

17 

7 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

EGG  PRICES  WENT  UP  an  average  of  1.7 
cents  a  dozen  from  October  23  to  Novem- 
ber 6  while  hen  prices  were  dropping  0.4 
cent  a  pound.  Eggs  are  now  13.6  per- 
cent above  last  year's  prices  and  hens 
20.2  percent  above. 

SHORTAGE  OF  GRAIN  and  resulting  high 
prices  of  feed  appear  to  be  forcing  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
poultry  on  farms.  Supplies  of  both  eggs 
and  poultry  are  expected  to  be  rela- 
tively short  at  least  until  next  summer 
when  chickens  of  next  year's  hatchings 
begin  to  affect  supplies.  The  total 
number  of  hens  and  pullets  on  October  1 
this  year  was  about  7  percent  below  the 
number  on  that  date  in  1933. 

EGG  PRICES  are  now  approaching  their  peak. 
The  highest  level  of  retail  prices  gen- 
erally comes  the  latter  part  of  November 
or  early  in  December.  This  year  the 
price  drop  after  the  peak  may  not  be  as 
sharp  as  it  usually  is  because  of  the 
smaller  expected  supplies. 

THE  TURKEY  CROP  this  year  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  crop  of  a  year  ago.  It 
is  anticipated  that  turkeys  will  be 
somewhat  higher  than  they  were  last  year 
both  on  account  of  the  lower  crop  and 
because  of  reduced  supplies  of  other 
poultry  and  meats.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  a  greater  than  usual  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  will  be  marketed  at 
Thanksgiving  time  because  of  the  scarc- 
ity of  the  feed  and  for  that  reason 
prices  early  in  the  season  may  be  some- 
what lower  than  later  on. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  Novembers,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 

Hens 

Eggs 

(lb. 

.  ) 

(doz. ) 

United  States  

24. 

,4 

39.3 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

  c.  1  . 

.  ± 

55.6 

Bridgeport  

26 

3 

53.4 

Buffalo  -  

25 

3 

40.6 

Fall  River  

  <Cw  , 

Q 

.  o 

47.3 

Manchester  

?fi 

7 

49.5 

Newark  

  rfCO 

.  \j 

52.5 

New  Haven   

A 
.  ^ 

46.5 

New  York    

  /C  f 

9 

48.3 

Philadelphia  

97 

  1 

A 

42.2 

Pittsburgh   

9'S 

7 

42.8 

Portland,  Maine  

9^ 

A 

48.9 

Providence  

96 

52.6 

Rochester   

94 

.  \) 

41.0 

Scranton   

9Q 

a 
.  o 

42.3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

91 

Q 
.  o 

35.0 

Baltimore   

97 

.  ^ 

42.1 

Charleston,  S.  C 

22 

.  9 

36.6 

Jacksonville...  

9"^ 

  1 

q 

43.8 

Norfolk   

9R 

A 

,  *dt 

36.0 

Richmond   

96 

7 

36.3 

Savannah   

91 

n 

34.3 

Washington,  D.  C  

27 

.  1 

51 .2 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

PFi 

_  \ 

37.3 

Cincinnati   

24 

.2 

38.3 

Cleveland   _ 

9R 

.  \j 

38.3 

Columbus    

94 

7 

36.0 

Detroit    

97 

7 

33.9 

Indianapolis...  

97 

  >C«J 

Q 
.  o 

32.5 

Kansas  City   

21 

.  0 

33.6 

Milwaukee....  

90 

7 

35.2 

Minneapolis   

91 

R 
>  \J 

32.0 

Omaha   

9n 

7 

30.0 

Peoria    

91 

q 

31.6 

St.  Louis  

9'^ 

34.1 

St.  Paul  

91 

q 

32.2 

Springfield,  111  

20 

4 

28.9 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   

19 , 

,  3 

32.5 

Dallas   

19 

1 

36.0 

Houston   

9"^ 

9 

32.0 

Little  Rock..  

1  6 

,  X 

28.9 

Louisville.  

90 

7 

33.9 

Memphis   — 

1  Q 

7 

28.2 

Mobile   

91 

n 

29.6 

New  Orleans.  

91 

Q 

.  O 

30.8 

Western: 

Butte  

20, 

,2 

42.3 

20, 

,2 

39.7 

Los  Angeles   

27, 

,4 

41.7 

Portland,  Oreg...  

22. 

.4 

37.9 

Salt  Lake  City,.  

23, 

,4 

39.4 

San  Francisco..  

32, 

.9 

43.8 

Seattle   

  25, 

,4 

40.8 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  6,  1954  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Cabbage 

(lb.)  • 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States  

1.7 

3.8 

2.6 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

1.4 

3.5 

3.0 

Bridgeport  

1.4 

4.0 

2.7 

Buffalo   

1.0 

3.5 

1.3 

Fall  River._  

1.2 

4.1 

2.7 

Manchester  

1.1 

3.6 

2.6 

Newark.  

1.6 

3.7 

3.0 

New  Haven. 

1.5 

3.5 

2.6 

New  York 

1.9 

4.1 

3.3 

Philadelphia 

1.7 

3.9 

2 . 9 

Pittsburgh  

1.4 

3.4 

1 . 9 

Portland,  Maine. 

1.2 

3.4 

2.4 

Providence..  . 

1.3 

3.6 

2.6 

Rochester 

0.8 

3.0 

1 .8 

Scranton..  

1.3 

3.6 

1 . 9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.. 

2.1 

4.2 

2.4 

Baltimore 

1.5 

3.9 

2 . 6 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

2.1 

4.7 

3 . 4 

Jacksonville 

1.7 

3.9 

2.6 

Norfolk.. . 

1.8 

4.2 

4. 1 

Richmond.. 

1.6 

4.1 

3 . 5 

Savannah.. . 

1.6 

3.7 

2.7 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.6 

4.4 

3.1 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

1.8 

3.7 

2 . 5 

Cincinnati.. 

1.8 

3.6 

2 . 6 

Cleveland.... 

1.4 

3.2 

1 . 6 

Columbus.... 

1.4 

4.1 

2.8 

Detroit..  . 

1.0 

2.9 

1 . 9 

Indianapolis 

1.1 

4.3 

2.7 

Kansas  City 

2.2 

5.3 

2 . 3 

Milwaukee... 

1.2 

3.4 

1  7 

Minneapolis 

1.8 

3 . 4 

1  Q 

J.  .  C7 

Omaha  

2.0 

5 . 1 

Peoria  

1.4 

4.3 

2  2 

St .  Louis.. 

1.9 

4.1 

2  4 

St.  Paul... 

1.6 

3.9 

2 . 1 

Springfield, 111 . 

1.8 

4.7 

?  7 

South  Central: 

Birmingham 

2.2 

5.1 

2 . 5 

Dallas.. 

3.2 

5 . 5 

4  6 

Houston 

O  .  o 

T  O 
O  .  O 

Little  Rock..  . 

2.6 

3 . 6 

Louisville 

1.9 

3 . 9 

<c  .  o 

Memphis 

2.2 

4. 1 

P  A 

Mobile.-.. 

1.9 

3 . 5 

9  Q 

New  Orleans 

2.6 

3.7 

A  n 

Western: 

Butte..... 

1 . 9 

O.I 

<c  .  0 

Denver 

2.2 

3.8 

2.5 

Los  Angeles 

2.1 

2.8 

2.3 

Portland,  Oreg._  . 

1.6 

2.7 

2.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.5 

2.6 

2.3 

San  Francisco 

2.2 

3.2 

6.7 

Seattle  

1.8 

2.5 

2.5 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

POTATOES :  Potatoes  continued  to  drop  in 
price  in  early  November.  November  prices 
are  commonly  the  lowest  of  the  year. 
Crop  prospects  have  continued  to  im- 
prove during  the  late  summer  and  fall 
months.  The  November  crop  report  esti- 
mates the  total  production  at  383,000,000 
bushels,  an  increase  of  21,000,000 
bushels  over  the  October  report. 

THE  POTATO  CROP  this  year  is  about  20 
percent  more  than  last  year  and  the 
November  6  price  to  consumers  is  26 
percent  less  than  it  was  on  November  7, 
1933.  The  greatest  increase  in  potato 
production  over  last  year  is  in  the 
northeastern  surplus  states  of  Maine, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  where  the 
production  is  39  percent  above  last 
year.  In  the  far  western  states  the 
production  is  below  last  year.  Prices 
to  farmers  are  very  much  lower  than  last 
year.  In  wholesale  markets  prices  im- 
proved slightly  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  middle  of  November. 

ONIONS :  Onions  went  up  0.1  cent  a  pound 
from  October  23  to  November  6.  The  crop 
is  of  about  the  same  size  as  last  year 
and  shipments  are  running  a  little  above 
last  year.  Growers  in  the  early  States 
report  an  intended  acreage  of  early 
Bermudas  and  Creoles  about  13  percent 
above  the  acreage  last  year.  These 
onions  are  marketed  in  the  spring  months. 

CABBAGE :  The  price  of  cabbage  continues 
to  drop,  falling  off  0.1  cent  a  pound 
during  the  two  weeks  ending  November  6. 
The  crop  of  late  Danish  type  cabbage  is 
especially  large.  It  is  estimated  at  66 
percent  above  last  year's  crop.  The 
price  to  farmers  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ,  was 
reported  early  in  November  at  $5.00  to 
$6.50  a  ton.  Cabbage  is  very  cheap  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  country 
although  a  few  cities  report  prices 
considerably  higher  than  the  U.  S.  aver- 
age. San  Francisco,  for  example,  re- 
ports a  price  of  6.7  cents  a  pound  com- 
pared with  the  U.  S.  average  of  2.6 
cents.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
Danish  type  consumers  in  most  cities  can 
buy  other  types  such  as  red  cabbage  and 
Savoy . 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE :  The  price  of  lettuce  fell  off 
slightly  from  October  23  to  November  6, 
The  late  crop  of  lettuce  in  California 
has  been  large,  about  8  percent  over 
last  year.  The  early  crop  is  now  begin- 
ning to  come  on  the  market.  The  acreage 
planted  to  this  crop  is  considerably 
lower  than  last  year  but  more  new  let- 
tuce has  been  shipped  to  date  than  was 
shipped  a  year  ago.  Shipments  are  ex- 
pected to  fall  off  a  little  within  a  few 
weeks . 

THE  REDUCTION  in  acreage  of  the  early  crop 
has  been  mainly  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
California,  due  to  lack  of  water  in  that 
section.  Arizona  has  increased  the 
acreage  of  early  lettuce  substantially. 

CARROTS :  Carrot  prices  increased  0.1  cent 
a  bunch  during  the  two  weeks  ending 
November  6.  Shipments  from  California 
are  running  below  last  year  and  there  is 
very  little  carlot  movement  of  old 
stock.  Old  carrots  on  the  market  are 
from  local  supplies  received  by  truck. 
A  few  years  ago  carrots  on  the  market 
during  the  winter  months  were  usually  old 
carrots  with  the  tops  cut  off.  The  cut- 
off carrots  have  almost  passed  out  of 
the  picture  although  they  still  can  be 
found  and  generally  can  be  bought  at 
prices  much  lower  than  prices  paid  for 
bunch  carrots. 

SPINACH :  No  change  is  reported  in  the 
average  price  of  spinach.  The  total 
fall  crop  has  been  estimated  at  9  per- 
cent below  last  year  although  the  acre- 
age is  approximately  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  Yields  have  been  lower  than  last 
year  in  a  number  of  areas  due  to  a  va- 
riety of  conditions.  In  some  cases 
yields  were  cut  down  by  the  drought  and 
in  others  by  heavy  fall  rains  which 
washed  out  the  plants.  Shipments  of  old 
crop  spinach  are  now  coming  mainly  from 
Missouri  and  Washington  and  are  supple- 
mented in  most  markets  by  local  sup- 
plies. The  fall  crop  in  Virginia  is 
just  starting  to  the  market. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  November  6,  1954  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

(head) 

(lb.) 

(bunch) 

United  States  

8 

.1 

6.6 

4.9 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston 

o 

c 

.  D 

8.7 

5.1 

Bridgeport 

r7 
.  I 

8.0 

4.7 

Buffalo   

rr 
.  O 

4.7 

3.8 

Fall  River  

.  O 

8.2 

5.2 

Manchester   

.  O 

8.2 

5.0 

Newark   

Q 

o 

p 

8.4 

5.3 

New  Haven 

Q 

Q 

.  y 

8.3 

4.6 

New  York 

Q 

y 

p 

8.5 

6.2 

Philadelphia  

p 

.  O 

8.6 

4.0 

Pittsburgh 

p 

£5  , 

A 

,  4 

7.7 

5.2 

Portland,  Maine. 

,  O 

8.1 

5.2 

Providence  

p 

p 

6.7 

5.6 

Rochester .  . 

Q 

p 

5.0 

3.0 

Scranton  

Q 

y . 

.  D 

9.7 

4.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

Q 

o 

<C 

7.5 

6.4 

Baltimore  . 

y . 

A 

8.9 

6.5 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Q 

y . 

A 

4 

9.2 

7.9 

Jacksonville  

Q 

Q 

y 

11.0 

7.3 

Norfolk 

y . 

6.8 

6.6 

Richmond 

o 

o . 

rr 
1 

7.5 

7.6 

Savannah 

p 

Q 

y 

10.4 

8.7 

Washington,  D.C__ 

Q 

y . 

p 

o 

7.5 

7.3 

North  Central: 

Chicago 

R 
o  . 

q 

7.6 

4.9 

Cincinnati 

p 
o . 

U 

4.6 

4.2 

Cleveland  

p 

Q 

y 

5.6 

5.1 

Columbus 

Q 

y . 

A 

4 

7.2 

6.0 

Detroit 

rr 
1  . 

O 

5.2 

5.1 

Indianapolis 

P 

p 
O 

5.7 

4.5 

Kansas  City 

p 
O  . 

A 
4t 

5.1 

5.6 

Milwaukee  

rr 

1  . 

c 
D 

5.0 

2.9 

Minneapolis 

p 
O  . 

•7 

O 

6.5 

4.7 

Omaha 

p 

o . 

•7 
O 

6.9 

5.1 

Peoria 

p 
o . 

i 

5.6 

6.7 

St . Louis 

p 
o . 

A 

3.5 

4.8 

St . Paul 

Q 

y . 

± 

5.9 

4.5 

Springfield,  111. 

y . 

1 

5.7 

5.8 

South  Central: 

Birmingham 

p 
o . 

A 

6.8 

5.9 

Dallas             .  . 

c 
D  . 

b 

9.0 

6.0 

Houston 

O  . 

to 

8.4 

5.4 

Little  Rock 

O  . 

o 

6.2 

5.3 

Louisville 

1  . 

y 

4.7 

4.2 

Memphis   

c. 

(3  . 

p 

o 

3.7 

6.5 

Mobile 

p 
O  . 

D 

8.6 

5.8 

New  Orleans 

8 . 

,  1 

4.0 

3.7 

Western : 

8, 

,5 

10 .6 

5.0 

Denver...  — . 

6. 

,6 

5.1 

2.9 

Los  Angeles  

5, 

,4 

2.8 

2.7 

Portland,  Oreg... 

.  5. 

,2 

6.2 

2.7 

Salt  Lake  City.._ 

_  7. 

,2 

9.7 

3.1 

San  Francisco 

4. 

.4 

5.4 

2.6 

Seattle   

5. 

.9 

4.8 

1.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  6,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 


United  States..,   

North  Atlantic: 

Boston...  

Bridgeport  

Buffalo..  

Fall  River   

Manchester  

Newark..  

New  Haven  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Portland,  Maine.. 

Providence  

Rochester   

Scranton....   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

Baltimore   

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond   

Savannah   _. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

Cincinnati  

Cleveland.   

Columbus   

Detroit   

Indianapolis..  

Kansas  City.   

Milwaukee   

Minneapolis  

Omaha...   

Peoria...  

St.  Louis..   

St.  Paul  

Springfield,  111.. 

South  Central: 

Birmingham...  

Dallas..  

Houston...  

Little  Rock.   

Louisville..   

Memphis..    

Mobile   

New  Orleans  

Western : 

Butte...  _  

Denver   

Los  Angeles..  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco..  

Seattle...    


Apples    Bananas  Oranges 
(doz. , 
(lb.)       lb.*)  (doz.) 

5.7         23.3  37.4 


6.5  *6.3  42.6 

6.2  *5.8  39.9 

5.4  24.6  37.0 

7.6  *6.7  40.9 
5.0  ♦e . 0  42 . 9 
5.6  26 . 1  43 . 2 
5.0  20.6  44.8 
6.9  22 . 8  42 . 5 
5.0  19.6  37.3 
5.0  25.8  38.3 

5.5  *7 . 4  42 .  5 

6.5  *6.3  44.6 

3.6  23.1  37.2 

4.3  17.6  41.8 

5.0  21.7  21.7 
4.9  20.4  37.7 

6.1  20.6  20.0 
6.0  16.1  22.6 

5.0  19.6  28.6 
5.9  24.8  31.0 
4.9  20.8  18.9 
5.5  23.8  39.6 

5.9  *7.0  40.6 

6.1  ^6.4  37.4 
5.8  *6.6  37.2 
5.1  ^6.7  27.9 

5.5  *6.1  41.5 

6.1  *7.3  35.1 

6.2  *7.9  44.1 

5.6  *7.1  39.0 
5.8  *8.1  40.4 
5.8  ♦8.3  36.6 
5.6  ♦7.3  37.9 

5.8  ♦6.9  40 . 5 

6.4  ^8.4  41.1 
6.1  ♦7.1  43.1 

7.6  ^5.7  24.6 

  ^6 .  9  48 . 2 

.-   20.5  44.2 

7.4  ^5.9  32.5 

5.9  ^7.1  37.6 

5.5  ♦6.4  38.8 

6.3  17.0  27.3 

5.0  16.8  25.6 

5.1  *8.9  38.2 

5.3  ^8.5  35.9 

5.6  ^6.7  21.4 

3.2  '7.3  40.0 
4.9  ♦7.8  36 . 0 
5.6  22 . 3  40 . 0 

5.4  ^7.1  35.3 


FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

APPLES :  No  change  was  reported  in  the 
average  price  of  apples  but  price  in- 
creases are  ordinarily  expected  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  This  year  with  a 
small  crop  to  be  shipped,  it  is  probable 
prices  will  reflect  these  reduced  sup- 
plies. In  Washington  and  Oregon  there 
is  about  an  average  crop  this  year  and 
the  shipment  of  apples  from  this  section 
has  been  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  The 
eastern  crop  is  rather  short  although  it 
is  better  than  was  predicted  earlier  in 
the  year.  In  New  England  the  crop  will 
be  especially  light  due  largely  to 
damage  from  the  severe  winter.  Total 
carlot  shipment  of  apples  for  this  year 
is  above  a  year  ago  but  probably  the 
truck  shipments  are  much  smaller. 

ORANGES :  The  price  of  oranges  during  the 
past  few  months  has  been  considerably 
above  last  year  due  to  the  short  crop  of 
California  Valencias.  Although  the 
average  U.  S.  price  of  oranges  on  Novem- 
ber 6  was  2.0  cents  a  dozen  under  the 
price  two  weeks  earlier  it  was  still  30.3 
percent  above  the  price  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  Floridas  and  also  California 
navels  are  now  beginning  to  come  on  the 
market  in  volume.  The  crop  is  the  larg- 
est in  history.  Large  quantities  of 
Florida  oranges  are  being  sold  in  bags 
to  consumers.  In  most  cases  these 
oranges  can  be  bought  at  lower  prices 
than  those  quoted  here  on  the  basis  of 
a  dozen. 

BANANAS :  Bananas  continue  to  be  priced 
below  last  year's  levels.  Retail  prices 
dropped  0.4  cent  a  dozen  from  October  23 
to  November  6.  Imports  have  been  pick- 
ing up  and  running  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  For  many  years  until  1930,  there 
was  a  steady  upward  trend  in  imports  of 
bananas.  From  1930  to  1932  there  was  a 
sharp  drop. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  6,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 

Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

3  an 

#2^  can 

#2i  can 

#2  can 

#2  can 

#2  can, 
#2i  can* 

UliX  tcU.    o  Ld  LGo  

  19 

3 

22 

5 

22 

7 

12 

3 

17 

3 

IDA 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston.  

  20 

3 

22 

6 

22 

8 

13 

8 

17 

5 

12. 1 

Bridgeport   

  20 

3 

24 

6 

23 

1 

13 

5 

19 

3 

12 . 0 

Buffalo   

   20 

3 

23 

7 

22 

6 

12 

1 

15 

6 

10 . 9 

Fall  River   

   19 

7 

22 

3 

22 

3 

12 

4 

16 

5 

10 . 5 

Manchester.   .  _ 

20 

5 

23 

1 

23 

3 

12 

9 

17 

1 

11 . 4 

Newark   

  17 

5 

21 

5 

21 

6 

12 

1 

16 

6 

9 . 9 

New  Haven  

  19 

0 

24 

6 

23 

8 

14 

4 

17 

1 

13 . 1 

New  York  _    

17 

5 

21 

4 

21 

1 

12 

8 

16 

5 

10 . 8 

Philadelphia    

  18 

3 

20 

2 

20 

9 

12 

.1 

18 

8 

10 . 5 

Pittsburgh   

  18 

.9 

22 

.  1 

23 

.1 

11 

.1 

17 

.0 

10 . 4 

Portland,  Maine...  

  20 

3 

23 

4 

23 

.2 

12 

.5 

17 

0 

10 . 6 

Providence   . 

  19 

2 

20 

.7 

22 

.9 

12 

.4 

18 

4 

10 . 5 

Rochester  

  21 

3 

23 

4 

23 

0 

13 

.0 

15 

9 

11.8 

Scranton   

  19 

6 

22 

.0 

22 

3 

13 

.0 

15 

1 

10 . 8 

South  Atlantic- 

Atlanta  

  19 

2 

24 

4 

25 

3 

12 

.8 

18 

4 

9 . 8 

Baltimore...  

  17 

1 

21 

1 

20 

3 

13 

.3 

15 

.6 

10 . 1 

Charleston,  S.  C.  

  17 

1 

21 

9 

22 

.3 

11 

.5 

17 

.3 

9.5 

Jacksonville.  

  17 

6 

22 

.5 

21 

9 

11 

.6 

16 

1 

8 . 9 

Norfolk     

  19 

4 

23 

7 

22 

8 

11 

.5 

15 

8 

9 . 1 

Richmond.  

  19 

4 

23 

5 

22 

2 

12 

.1 

18 

5 

8 . 9 

Savannah   

  19 

.5 

23 

7 

23 

3 

12 

3 

19 

9 

8 . 6 

Washington,  D.  C  

  18 

.2 

22 

.7 

21 

6 

11 

5 

14 

8 

9 . 3 

North  Central: 

Chicago   _  

21 

7 

24 

8 

24 

1 

13 

3 

16 

4 

11 . 8 

Cincinnati..  

   18 

5 

22 

8 

22 

4 

10 

6 

17 

3 

9 . 8 

Cleveland.  

   19 

4 

22 

8 

23 

2 

12 

8 

16 

1 

10 . 8 

Columbus  

  20 

3 

23 

3 

23 

7 

11 

0 

17 

4 

10 . 1 

Detroit. . 

18 

9 

22 

5 

23 

2 

11 

1 

19 

5 

10 . 0 

Indianapolis                         ..  . 

   19 

2 

26 

0 

23 

6 

11 

3 

17 

3 

10 . 0 

Kansas  City  

  19 

8 

22 

5 

23 

4 

10 

4 

16 

6 

9 . 5 

Milwaukee   

  20 

1 

20 

5 

24 

0 

13 

0 

18 

8 

10 . 8 

Minneapolis.  

  20 

5 

25 

0 

24 

3 

10 

9 

16 

5 

11 . 4 

Omaha.  

  20 

8 

23 

5 

23 

4 

11 

8 

17 

5 

11 . 5 

Peoria.  

   21 

0 

24 

7 

24 

0 

13 

1 

16 

1 

11 . 4 

St.  Louis.  

18 

9 

22 

7 

22 

6 

11 

9 

18 

1 

9 . 9 

St.  Paul...  

  21 

5 

24 

4 

23 

8 

12 

3 

16 

0 

11.0 

Springfield,  111  

  21 

1 

25 

6 

25 

6 

12 

9 

17 

6 

12 . 8 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.    

  19 

7 

22 

.0 

24 

.6 

12 

.5 

15 

8 

9 . 0 

Dallas   

19 

8 

24 

1 

23 

4 

12 

4 

20 

1 

iU  .  o 

Houston.  

17 

9 

20 

7 

21 

4 

12 

5 

16 

4 

o .  y 

Little  Rock    

  20 

6 

25 

0 

24 

0 

12 

1 

18 

5 

9  .  5 

Louisville    

  19 

6 

23 

5 

22 

8 

11 

0 

15 

8 

9 . 6 

Memphis....    

  18 

9 

22 

5 

21 

9 

11 

5 

15 

8 

10  .  1 

Mobile     

  17 

7 

19 

4 

19 

7 

11 

5 

18 

1 

y .  .5 

New  Orleans    

18 

6 

23 

0 

21 

8 

12 

1 

19 

8 

9 . 9 

Western : 

Butte.   

  20 

9 

24 

2 

24 

5 

14 

1 

16 

1 

11.3 

Denver   

  20 

4 

24 

5 

23 

9 

13 

0 

18 

0 

10.9 

Los  Angeles   

15 

7 

18 

4 

19 

3 

12 

6 

16 

4 

*12.8 

Portland,  Oreg  

  19 

8 

19 

4 

21 

3 

13 

5 

17. 

9 

*14.0 

Salt  Lake  City  

  20 

5 

23 

4 

23 

6 

12 

5 

15. 

4 

*13.0 

San  Francisco  

17 

1 

19 

4 

19. 

8 

12. 

6 

15. 

8 

*13.3 

Seattle..    

19 

4 

19 

9 

21 

6 

12 

9 

17. 

9 

♦14.9 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

yor  CONSUMERS 


Adequate  Food  Supplies 

[Concluded  from  page  6] 


deed,  there  are  many  problems  involved  in 
extending  it  to  some  of  the  other  crops. 
It  would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  for  a 
farmer  to  store  surpluses  of  wheat  on  his 
own  farm.  The  danger  of  deterioration  would 
have  to  be  guarded  against.  There  is  also 
the  cost  of  storage  space.  In  applying  the 
plan  to  each  new  crop,  special  problems  of 
each  would  have  to  be  met. 

SUPPORTERS  OF  the  principle  of 
the  "ever-normal  granary"  point  out  several 
advantages.  First,  they  hold  it  would  pro- 
tect consumers  against  possible  shortages. 
Second,  it  would  help  to  stabilize  produc- 
tion and  therefore  prices.  Third,  it  would 
help  to  give  farmers  a  fairer  share  of  the 


national  income.  Fourth,  it  would  make  it 
possible  to  adjust  food  supplies  to  improv- 
ing national  standards  in  food  and  health 
and  to  increasing  consumer  purchasing  power. 

SUCCESS  of  such  a  plan,  however, 
depends  in  the  very  first  instance  on  a  clear 
understanding  by  producers  and  consumers  of 
its  underlying  purposes.  Farmers  can  defeat 
it  from  the  start  by  expecting  loans  at  too 
high  a  rate.  Consumers  can  defeat  it  by 
expecting  the  privilege  of  a  one-way  price 
see-saw.  They  must  bear  in  mind  that  in 
foregoing  the  advantage  of  low  prices  in 
years  of  plenty  they  gain  by  avoiding  the 
high  prices  which  would  have  been  charged  in 
years  of  short  production. 
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OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  dis- 
tribution. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to 
developments  in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of 
national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to 
obtain   the   greatest  possible   value   for   their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  de- 
pendent upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise 
the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of 
agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agri- 
culture far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental 
and  non-governmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement 
of  consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricuhural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
VOL.  2,  NO.  4  DEC.  3,  1934 


U.S.GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE:  1934 


CONSUMER 
QUERIES  W 
COMMENTS 

CONSUMERS  in  Ames, 
Iowa,  are  seeing  what 
they  can  do  to  get  the 
best  quality  bread  for  their 
school  children.  With  the 
help  of  experts  in  their  State 
College,  they  are  testing  for 
food  value  various  kinds — 
among  them,  the  School  Lunch 
Loaf,  developed  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  It 
contains  dried  skim  milk,  to 
make  it  extra  rich  in  minerals 
to  build  strong  bones.  Any 
consumer  can  get  the  formula 
just  by  writing  to  that  Bureau. 

A  MEMBER  of  a  house- 
wives' league  reports 
that  her  organization 
is  working  to  "protect  con- 
sumers against  too  much  air 
mixed  with  our  ice  cream". 
All  ice  cream  has  air  in  it. 
The  amount  may  vary  from 
around  30  to  over  56  percent. 
Forty-five  percent  air  for  the 
average  ice  cream  is  con- 
sidered fair  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Do  you 
know  how  much  air  there  is  in 
the  ice  cream  you  buy? 

WHEN  the  question  of 
an  increase  in  the 
price  of  milk  to  con- 
sumers came  up  recently  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  producers 
and  distributors  asked  con- 
sumers to  meet  with  them  and 
thrash  out  the  problem,  a 
representative  tells  us.  .  .  . 
A  useful  guide  to  consumers 
in  exploring  into  their  local 
milk  problems  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Consumers'  Divi- 


R^easonable 
remunera+ion  of 
Agricul-hure  -for 
providing  the  Na+ion 
wi+h  i+s  -Food  and 
fibres  is  not  a  burden 
upon  consumers  so 
much  as  '&  is  an 
assurance  to  them 
that  e-fficient  pro- 
duc+ion  at-  -Fair^ 
cost  will  continue" 

Henry  A.Wallace 
Secrefar^  of  Agriculture 


sion  of  the  National  Emergency 
'Council,  Washington.  Ask  for 
"An  Outline  on  Milk".  CD-6. 
Its  free.  . 

"WE  have  given  two  of 
your  broadcasts  on 
CONSUMER  FACTS  and 
our  local  radio  station  has 
received  some  very  favorable 
reports",  writes  a  Western 
consumer.  Every  week  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  of  the  AAA 
supplies  150  local  radio  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country 
with  a  10-minute  talk,  full  of 
practical  advice  for  consum- 
ers on  their  buying  problems. 
If  your  stations  do  not  broad- 
cast this  service,  ask  them 
to  write  us  for  it. 

"YOU   told   us    in  the 
GUIDE    that    there  is 
one      company  which 
chooses  to  use  US  grades  for 


the  best  quality  of  cheese  it 
distributes.  Why,"  asks  a 
Philadelphia  consumer,  "don't 
you  tell  us  which  company  that 
is?".  Government  publica- 
tions cannot  be  used  to  adver- 
tise the  products  of  private 
companies.  If  you  want  gov- 
ernment graded  cheese,  ask 
your  grocer  to  get  it  for  you. 

"I  AM  buying  oranges 
in  a  store  here  which 
are  marked  with  a 
trademark  and  the  words 
'color-added',"  a  Washington 
consumer  advised.  "The  col- 
oring matter  shows  plainly  on 
the  stem  end  of  the  orange. 
Is  this  injurious?"  This 
trade  name  applies  to  a  spe- 
cial process  used  by  packers 
of  oranges  to  prevent  mould. 
When  coloring  is  added,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
requires  that  it  be  stated. 
So  far  as  is  known,  packers 
adding  color  use  only  certi- 
fied dyes  which  are  harmless 
and  do  not  change  the  taste 
of  the  fruit  or  juice. 

"WILL  YOU  please  tell 
me  why  poor  town 
people  have  to  pay  a 
processing  tax  on  pork?"  quer- 
ies a  Florida  consumer.  Be- 
cause (1)  farmers  supplying 
pork  to  town  people  earned  for 
years  so  little  money  for 
their  labor  they  couldn't  buy 
town  people's  products.  (2) 
Town  people  cannot  expect  to 
hold  to  better  wages  or  more 
jobs  unless  farm  people  get 
better  pay.  (3)  Processing 
taxes  and  the  AAA  program  are 
trying  to  get  better  pay  to 
farmers.  We  explained  the 
pork  program  in  the  No.  26 
issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 
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^Ae  Problem 
o/  Peanu+s 


Many  generations  of  American 
consumers  have  succeeded  in 
growing  up  without  benefit 
of  peanuts,  but  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  now  to  imagine 
life  without  a  bag  of  peanuts 
at  the  ball  game,  or  school 
days  without  a  peanut  bar  or 
a  peanut  butter  sandwich 
tucked  in  now  and  then. 

In  two  generations,  peanuts 
have  become  a  national  neces- 
sity—  not  just  for  fun, 
either.  Our  dietitians  have 
discovered  peanuts  have  im- 
portant food  values. 

Over  three  hundred  thousand 
farmers  work  each  year  to  pro- 
duce this  food  for  32  million 
school  children  and  many  more 
millions  of  grown-ups.  Dur- 
ing the  depression,  these 
farmers  earned  a  pittance  for 
their  labor. 

Now  consumers,  young  and  old, 
are  asked  not  only  to  help 
farmers  obtain  a  fair  price 
but  through  that  means  to  en- 
sure the  stability  of  their 
own  supply  of  peanuts. 
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Peanuts  came  to  this  country  from  Brazil  by  way  of  Africa  and  th& 
early  slave  ships.  At  first  they  were  grown  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  When  the  boll  weevil  became  a  menace  to  cotton,  farmers  in 
other  States  turned  to  planting  peanuts  which  are  immune  from  any  known 
disease.  Virginia  varieties — the  Runner,  Jumbo,  and  Bunch — are  the  larg- 
est peanuts,  grown  chiefly  in  southeastern  Virginia,  northeastern  North 
Carolina,  and  central  Tennessee.  The  Spanish  peanut,  much  smaller  and 
rounder,  is  widely  grown  in  tne  rest  of  the  South.  (Tne  best  peanut 
butter  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Virginia  types).  This  is  a 
map  of  the  area  most  suited  to  producing  peanuts 


FARMERS  remember  that  1926  was 
the  year  when  their  peanuts  brought  close 
to  six  cents  a  pound  on  the  farm.  They  re- 
member those  days  particularly  well  because 
never  since  have  they  been  able  to  get  as 
high  a  price. 

EIGHT  YEARS  later  they  were  get- 
ting only  1.6  cents  a  pound. 

GETTING  A  LOWER  PRICE  wouldn't  be 
so  hard  if  at  the  same  time  you  could  pay 
out  a  lower  price  for  the  things  you  have 
to  buy  with  your  earnings.  Prices  in  them- 
selves don't  mean  anything;  it's  what  you 
can  buy  with  the  money  that  counts. 

PEANUT  FARMERS  found  that  peanut 
prices  dropped  much  faster  than  prices  of 
clothing  and  farm  supplies  they  had  to  buy. 
During  depression  years,  the  purchasing 
power  of  peanuts  went  as  low  as  80  percent 
below  parity  prices.  In  1933-1934,  if  pea- 
nuts had  been  sold  at  a  price  that  would 
buy  as  much  as  in  pre-war  years,  the  farmers 
would  have  received  5.4  cents  a  pound. 
Actually  they  got  only  2.7  cents. 

PEANUT  FARMERS  want  to  produce 
all  they  can,  even  when  prices  are  low.  But 
the  more  they  produced  for  consumers  whose 


pennies  were  getting  scarcer,  the  harder  it 
was  to  sell  their  product,  and  the  lower 
their  price  went. 

WHEAT  and  cotton  and  hog  farmers 
had  a  remedy  for  this  kind  of  problem. 
Under  the  AAA  they  could  cooperate  to  con- 
trol their  production,  measuring  it  against 
the  amount  that  consumers  were  likely  to 
buy. 

PEANUT  FARMERS  at  first  had  no 
such  opportunity.  Their  product,  under  the 
original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  passed 
in  1933,  was  not  counted  a  "basic"  farm 
commodity.  They  went  on  producing  as  they 
thought  best  and  the  Government,  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  drew  up  a 
marketing  agreement  with  peanut  millers,  to 
help  the  growers  get  a  better  price.  This 
marketing  agreement  became  effective  Janu- 
ary 27,  1934.  Under  it,  peanut  millers 
pledged  themselves  to  pay  certain  minimum 
prices  to  the  farmers. 

IF  YOU  are  a  farmer  with  peanuts 
to  sell  you  want  to  be  sure  not  only  of  the 
price  per  pound  you  get  but  you  want  to 
be  sure  that  you  are  able  to  sell  all  your 
pounds  (except  those  needed  on  the  farm) 
at   this  price. 
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WHEN  THE  MILLERS,  working  under 
the  marketing  agreement  with  the  AAA,  dis- 
covered they  could  not  dispose  of  all  the 
supply  of  peanuts  offered  by  the  farmers, 
they  stopped  buying.  Here  the  farmers  were 
with  millions  of  pounds  of  peanuts  on  their 
hands  which  they  couldn't  sell  to  the  mil- 
lers at  any  price  permitted  by  the  marketing 
agreement . 

FARMERS  then  turned  to  "contract 
shelling".  Instead  of  trying  to  sell  to  the 
millers,  they  engaged  millers  to  mill  and 
shell  the  peanuts  for  their  account.  This 
charge  didn't  come  to  so  much,  so  the  farmers 
were  then  able  to  sell  their  shelled  nuts  to 
the  candy,  peanut  butter,  and  shelled  nut 
trades  for  less  than  the  millers,  bound  by 
the  agreement,  were  able  to  sell  theirs. 

NATURALLY,  the  millers  objected  to 
this.  They  didn't  want  this  or  any  other 
marketing  agreement,  unless  there  could  be 
some  control  of  the  total  supply  of  peanuts. 

THEN  it  became  evident  that  the 
1934  crop  of  peanuts  was  going  to  amount  to 
one  billion  and  50  million  pounds.  This 
enormous  crop  was  14  percent  more  than  the 
1933  crop,  and  16  percent  greater  than  the 
average  crop  for  the  five  years  ending  with 
1931. 

MEANTIME,  Congress 
had  made  some  changes  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
adding  peanuts  to  the  list  of 
"basic"  farm  products,  so  that 
a  production  control  program 
such  as  had  been  established 
for  other  basic  products, 
wheat,  cotton,  or  hogs,  could 
be  applied  also  to  peanuts. 

ON  SEPTEMBER  29, 
1934,  the  marketing  agreement 
with  the  millers  was  termi- 
nated, and  on  October  1,  1934, 
an  entirely  new  attack  was 
made  on  the  problem  of  getting 
better  prices  for  peanut 
farmers , 


WITH  SUCH  a  huge  crop  Qf  peanuts  as 
was  harvested  in  1934,  peanut  farmers  had  to 
cooperate  on  two  jobs  in  order  to  raise  their 
price:  one,  to  get  rid  of  the  1934  crop  so 
that  it  would  not  pile  up  and  depress  the 
price  of  next  year's  crop;  and  two,  to  agree 
to  plant  fewer  acres  next  year. 

THIS  IS  THE  PLAN  the  Government  is 
suggesting  to  accomplish  the  second  job:  to 
every  peanut  grower  who  agrees  to  plant  10 
percent  fewer  acres  than  he  had  planted  in 
1934  or  1933,  the  Government  offers  a  spe- 
cial benefit  payment.  This  payment,  to  be 
made  after  the  1935  acreage  is  checked,  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  $8  a  ton  on  each  ton  of 
peanuts  which  the  farmer  harvested  in  1934 
regardless  of  the  use  to  which  the  harvested 
peanuts  are  put. 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  of  the  extra  supply 
from  the  1934  harvest  —  Job  No.  One  —  was 
harder  to  figure  out.  This  is  the  way  it  is 
being  worked: 

EVERY  ENCOURAGEMENT  possible  is 
being  given  farmers  to  divert  some  of  their 
supply  of  peanuts  away  from  the  candy,  pea- 
nut butter,  or  shelled  nut  trades  and  into 
the  making  of  oil  or  the  feeding  of  their 
farm  animals. 


;.':t  until  ma_  .  .  ...   .harvesting  and  shelling  ,  on 

a  large  scale  for  use  as  human  food  did  peanuts  become  an  important  com- 
mercial crop.  Since  1900  the  production  and  uses  of  peanuts  have  in- 
creased enormously. 


PEANUT  OIL  is  a  valuable  food  for 
humans.  It  can  be  used  like  other  vegetable 
oils  for  cooking,  salad  dressings,  and  in 
other  ways.  The  meal  left  over  after  the 
oil  is  extracted  is  a  valuable  food  for 
animals . 

UP  TO  NOW,  not  very  much  peanut 
oil  has  been  made.  Almost  90  times  more 
cottonseed  oil  than  peanut  oil 
is  manufactured.  The  cotton 
adjustment  program  has  re- 
duced the  amount  of  cottonseed 
oil  available  for  foods. 
Drought  has  increased  the  need 
for  animal  foods.  So  there  is 
an  especially  good  demand  now 
for  both  the  oil  and  the  resi- 
due from  peanuts. 

PROPOSITION  number 
one,  for  getting  farmers  to 
divert  more  of  their  crop  into 
oil  is  directed  to  farmers  who 
join  up  in  the  1935  acreage 
program.  These  farmers  may 
earn  an  additional  payment  of 
from  $10  to  $20  a  ton  (depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  peanut)  for 
diverting  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  their  1934  crop 
into  oil  or  feed.  They  do  not 
have  to  dispose  of  their  crop 
this  way,  but  if  they  do  they  get  a  special 
diversion  payment  over  and  above  the  market 
price  received,  and  over  and  above  the  bene- 
fit payment   for  reducing  their  1935  crop. 

PROPOSITION  number  two  is  for  all 
farmers,  whether  they  cooperate  in  the  1935 
program  or  not.  Payments  under  this  plan 
are  made  to  oil  manufacturers.  These  manu- 
facturers will  get  from  $16  to  $6  a  ton 
(again  depending  on  the  type  of  peanut)  on 
all  1934  stock  purchased  after  October  1  to 
be  crushed  for  oil.  They  can  get  this  "di- 
version payment"  only  on  peanuts  for  which 
"diversion  payments"  are  not  made  direct  to 
the  farmer. 

THIS  EXTRA  MONEY  to  the  oil  miller 
is  not  supposed  to  stop  with  him.  "Diver- 


Flowers  of  the  peanut  plant  have  the 
peculiar  habit  of  blossoming  above 
the  ground  and  then  diving  under- 
ground to  grow  their  seed  pods.  Pea- 
nuts, like  peas  and  beans,  are  rich 
in  protein;  like  nuts  they  are  rich 
in  fat.  They  are  a  gocd  source, 
too,  of  phosphorus  and  vitamin  B, 
and  a  fair  source  of  iron. 


sion  payments"  made  to  him  are  to  be  passed 
on  by  the  miller  to  the  grower  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices.  They  are  made  to  enable 
the  miller  to  pay  farmers  a  price  which  is 
higher  than  the  regular  market  price  for 
peanuts  to  be  used  for  oil  and  high  enough 
to  compete  with  the  better  prices  offered  by 
the  shelled  goods  trade. 

YOU  SEE,  prices  which 
peanut  farmers  can  get  for  their 
product  behave  in  a  broad  way, 
like  the  prices  dairy  farmers 
can  get  for  their  milk.  They 
depend  on  the  uses  made  of  the 
product.  Farmers  can  usually 
get  more  for  peaoiuts  that  are 
to  be  made  into  candy  or  pea- 
nut butter  or  shelled  nuts, 
because  these  forms  compete 
with  other  nuts  which  are  us- 
ually more  expensive.  They 
get  a  much  lower  price  for 
peanuts  that  are  to  be  made 
into  oil  because  this  oil  has 
to  compete  with  other  low- 
priced  oils.  Ordinarily, 
then,  farmers  would  much  pre- 
fer to.  sell  their  peanuts  for 
the  shelled  goods  trade.  Un- 
der the  new  plan  the  Govern- 
ment is  offering  them,  they 
can  get  the  usual  price  from 
the  oil  millers  plus  a  "diversion  payment" 
from  the  Government,  or  they  can  get  a  higher 
price,  including  the  "diversion  payment", 
from  the  oil  millers. 

TO  FINANCE  this  and  other  plans 
for  helping  farmers  out  of  the  depression, 
processing  taxes  are  imposed.  In  the  case 
of  peanuts,  the  tax  amounts  to  one  cent  a 
pound,  farmers'  stock  weight.  (No  tax  is 
levied  on  peanuts  manufactured  into  oil  nor 
on  peanut  floor  stocks.) 

THE  FIRST  PROCESSOR — that  is,  the 
man  who   cleans,   polishes,    grades,  shells, 
crushes,  or  otherwise  processes  the  peanuts — 
pays  the  tax  to  the  Government.     Of  course, 
[Concluded  on  page  12] 
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Consu^le^f^rr^ier  Briefs 


from  Washingion 


SOME  GOVERNMENT  employees  in  Wash- 
ington have  banded  together  to  organize  a 
consumers'  cooperative.  Their  first  enter- 
prise will  be  a  study  of  the  history  of  the 
achievements  of  other  cooperatives  in  the 
movement  which  numbers  over  one  hundred 
million  members  in  the  world  today. 


AAA 


CHOCOLATES  filled  with  alcoholic 
liquor  are  still  outside  the  law.  The  rul- 
ing against  them  was  not  repealed  with  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment. 


AAA 


RICHMOND  and  Henrico  Consumers' 
Council,  Virginia,  has  embarked  on  an  edu- 
cational campaign  to  help  housewives  under- 
stand their  position  in  relation  to  quality 
grades  on  the  market.  Information  will 
cover  the  need  for  standard  grade  names, 
an  evaluation  of  the  grade  designations  now 
in  use,  and  list  some  of  the  typical  systems 
used  for  grading  goods  of  a  wide  variety. 


AAA 


CONSUMERS  in  some  States  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  Milk  Control  Board  as  "inter- 
ested parties".  For  instance,  in  Vermont, 
consumers  as  well  as  producers  and  distribu- 
tors have  the  right  to  petition  the  State 
Board  to  change  prices  or  conditions  in  any 
market  area.  The  Rhode  Island  milk  control 
law  provides  that  the  State  Board  hold 
regular  meetings  at  which  producers,  dealers 
and  consumers  may  present  suggestions  for 
betterment  of  trade...  More  later  about  the 
various  milk  control  boards  in  the  different 
States,  their  possibilities  for  farmers  and 
consumers . 


Ex  :-    .  f    the    Food    and    Grocery    Chain    Stores  of 

America,  with  more  than  22.000  retail  food  outlets 
doing  more  than  $700,000,000  business  in  foods  a  year 
have  recommended  the  adoption  of  U.  S.  Government 
grades  for  5  canned  vegetables  and  grapefruit  and 
rejected  the  substitute  type  of  labelling  urged  by  an 
official  committee  of  canners.  In  November,  one  great 
chain  grocery  for  the  first  time  placed  on  sale  canned 
foods  bearing  their  private  brand  name  but  including 
the  term  "Grade  A"  (Fancy).  This  chain  has  notified 
the  N.R.A.  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
certain  of  their  new  labels  will  carry  the  other  quality 
terms  as  "Grade  B,"  "Grade  C,"  etc. — the  terms  employed 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  grades  for 
canned  foods.  Here  is  a  consumer  purchasing  a  can  of 
"Grade  A"  (Fancy)  canned  corn  at  a  Washington  grocery 
store . 


LOUISIANA  helps  promote  grade  la- 
belling of  citrus  fruits  and  of  vegetables  in 
California,  hitherto  not  customary  there. 
Regulation  went  into  effect  November  12  re- 
quiring all  citrus  fruits  and  all  vegetables 
moving  into  Louisiana  by  boat,  train,  or 
truck,  to  be  packaged  and  marked  by  stamping 
with  grade  designations;  also  that  certifi- 
cate of  grade  must  accompany  each  manifest. 
Since  this  applies  to  all  shipments  whether 
originally  intended  for  that  State  or  for 
another  destination,  shippers  who  wish  to 
keep  shipping  plans  flexible  for  last  minute 
diversion  into  Louisiana  will  find  more 
extensive  grade  labelling  practical. 

AAA 

HOT  TIP  for  Budgeteers:  Newest 
publication  of  Bureau  of  Home  Economics: 
"Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost".  Send  50  to  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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How  far  out  of  the  Depression 

have  we  come  C 


IN  A  COUNTRY  as  complex  as  ours,  doing  millions 
of  different  jobs,  turning  out  millions  of  different  arti- 
cles, and  spending  earnings  in  millions  of  ways,  it  isn't 
easy  to  see  at  a  glance  how  we  are  all  faring. 

ECONOMISTS  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
watch  developments,  report  changes  in  a  great  variety  of 
activities.  We  can't  indicate  all  of  them  here.  But  some 
of  the  more  important  indices,  that  should  be  watched  by 
everybody  who  is  interested  in  measuring  economic  changes, 
are  shov/n  on  these  pages. 


HOW  MANY  goods   our   factories   are   turning  out, 
and  what  that  out  turn  means  in  jobs  and  pay  to  workers, 
are  vitally  important  developments.     The  picture  of  smoke 
stacks  we  give  here  represents  what  technical  people  would 
call  the  "index  of  industrial  production." 
This  index  is  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.    From  60  sets  of  figures  representing 
the  average  daily  output  from  eight  kinds  of 
mining  and  about  30  kinds  of  factory  work,  this 
Board  works  out  an  average  production  figure. 


WHENEVER  you  measure  the  distance 
you  are  going,  either  forward  or  backward, 
naturally  you  have  to  have  a  starting  point. 
In  this  case,  the  starting  point  for  meas- 
uring changes  in  industrial  production  is 
the  average  of  production  for  the  years 
1923,  1924  and  1925,  which  are  considered 
normal  years.  The  quantity  of  production  for 
those  three  years  stands  for  100.  Production 
in  the  six  Octobers  from  1929  through  1934 
is  shown  as  a  percentage  of  that  100. 


PRODUCTION  IN  some 
lines  is  more  nearly  normal 
than  in  others.  Take  the  food- 
manufacturing  industries. 
Even  at  their  lowest,  they 
did  not  decline  as  much  as 
all  types  of  manufacturing 
and  mining  combined.  Their 
slow  year  was  1933,  rather 
than  1932.  By  October  1934, 
they  had  staged  a  remarkable 
come-back  and  were  consider- 
ably more  active  than  even  in 
the  boom  times  of  October 
1929.  Whether  in  "prosper- 
ity", depression,  or  recov- 
ery, October  has  been  one  of 
the  months  of  greatest  production  activity. 
It  would  be  unusual  if  there  were  not  a 
decline  in  these  figures  the  next  two 
months . 


FACTORY  JOBS,  in  a  general  way, 
follow  the  line  of  factory  production.  Our 
second  picture  represents,  by  the  height  of 
the  worker,  the  number  of  workers  employed 
each  October  in  comparison  with  the  number 
in  1923-25.  These  employment  figures  come 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which 
collects  records  from  representative  fac- 
tories, in  90  different  industries.  Alto- 
gether the  factories  covered  employ  over 
half  of  the  nation's  wage  earners  in  manu- 
facturing. 


IN  OCTOBER  1929,  industrial  pro- 
duction was  high  above  the  starting  point, 
or  the  average  for  1923-25.  It  dipped  to 
its  lowest  in  October  1932.  October  1933, 
showed  much  more  activity.  This  past  Octo- 
ber our  factories  and  mines  were  not  quite 
so  active  as  last  October. 


WAGES  paid  factory  workers  are 
illustrated  by  the  piles  of  money  in  the 
third  picture.  The  same  Bureau  collects 
these  figures  from  the  same  representative 
firms  for  one  payroll  a  month.  It  uses  the 
same  three  years,  1923-25,  for  a  starting 
point,  or  100  percent. 
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FACTORY  payrolls,  like  employ- 
ment and  production,  were  largest  in  Octo- 
ber 1929,  and  smallest  in  October  1932.  By 
this  time,  this  fact  surprises  no  one.  Nor 
is  it  news  to  discover  from  these  pictures 
that  between  these  years,  while  factory  jobs 
dropped  off  about  as  much  as  production, 
factory  pay  declined  a  great  deal  more:  in 
other  words,  that  wage  rates  were  cut  as 
well  as  total  pay. 

WHAT  has  happened  since  October 
1932  is  more  interesting.  Employment  picked 
up  more  from  October  1932  to  October  1933 
than  did  industrial  production.  And  if  you 
compare  October  1934  with  October  1933, 
you'll  see  that  production  dropped  more  than 
employment.  Recovery  measures,  among  them 
the  NRA  codes  which  were  intended  to  reduce 
working  hours  so  that  there  would  be  more 
jobs,  apparently  have  had  some  effect  in 
spreading  work. 

HERE'S  another  significant  fact. 
Unlike  production  and  employment,  factory 
pay  was  bigger  in  October  1934  than  in 
October  1933.  Although  there  were  fewer 
workers  to  spend  it,  there  was  more  pay  to 
spend. 

THESE  three  indices — production, 
employment,  and  payrolls — cover  only  manu- 
facturing (and  mining  in  the  case  of  pro- 
duction) .  This  is  important  to  remember, 
because  there  are  many  other  activities  to 
check  on  before  you  get  a  complete  picture 
of  business  throughout  the  country — such 
activities  as  transportation,  selling,  con- 
structing, servicing  in  many  ways. 

NOW  COMPARE  factory  workers'  pay 
with  farmers'  cash  incomes.  Both  tumbled 
to  their  low  in  1932.  Farmers'  cash  in- 
comes since  then  have  climbed  up  more  than 
wages.  The  piles  of  money  representing 
farmers'  income  includes,  for  1933  and  1934, 
benefit  and  rental  payments  as  well  as  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  products  both  com- 
mercially and  to  the  Government.  In  this 
instance,  the  amounts  earned  in  each  Octo- 
ber are  compared  with  the  average  for  the 
years  1924-29. 


DESPITE  the  widespread  ravages  of 
the  drought  this  year,  farmers  earned  in 
October  over  $100,000,000  more  than  in 
October  1933.  In  fact,  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1934  their  income  of  $5,045,- 
000,000  was  nearly  a  billion  dollars  greater 
than  in  the  same  10  months  of  1933.  From 
October  to  April  farmers'  monthly  incomes 
usually  shrink. 

PRICES  received  by  farmers  for 
their  products  have  climbed  up  from  their 
low  point  in  1932  faster  than  total  income. 
In  October  1934  they  were  just  a  little 
higher  than  in  the  base  years,  1923-25. 
Most  of  this  improvement  has  occurred  be- 
tween the  Octobers  of  last  year  and  this 
year.  In  this  picture,  we  compare  prices  in 
each  October  with  the  average  for  1909-13. 

MOST  farm  prices  shared  in  this 
upward  swing  from  October  of  last  year  to 
October  1934.  In  some  cases  the  increase 
came  as  a  result  of  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  farmers  through  the  AAA  to  control  crops. 
Other  crop  prices  benefited  from  the  mar- 
keting agreements  under  the  AAA.  Drought 
reduced  supplies  of  other  crops  and  so 
forced  prices  up.  Relief  buying  helped  her© 
and  there  to  lift  prices  of  products  that 
were  abundant.  Changes  in  the  general  price 
level  and  in  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
Nation  had  their  effect. 

A  FEW  farm  products  dropped  in 
price  this  year.  Among  them  were  potatoes, 
lamb,  wool,  and  milk  cows.  Potatoes  were 
scarce  last  year,  so  their  price  in  October 
1933  was  high.  This  year  they  are  more 
plentiful.  Wool  prices  jumped  way  up  last 
year  when  the  dollar  was  revaluated.  That 
pulled  up  the  price  of  lamb.  Reduced  de- 
mand for  wool  this  year  brought  prices  down 
somewhat,  and  lamb  came  down,  too.  The  high 
cost  of  feeding  since  the  drought  has  forced 
many  farmers  to  sell  milk  cows,  and  this 
forced  sale  has  pulled  down  their  prices. 

WHILE  the  prices  farmers  were  re- 
ceiving  were    on    their   way   up,    prices  of 
[Concluded  on  page  12] 
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OCT. 
1929 


Fanners 

Cash. 

Income 


(Compared  wiiK 
1924-1929) 


A 

Prices  received- 
by  farmers 

B 

Purchasing  power 
of  farm  prices 


(Compared  witK 
1910 '1914-) 
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The  Problem  of  Peanuts 

[Concluded  from  p.  6] 

he  turns  around  and  collects  it,  if  possi- 
ble,  from  someone  else. 

THIS  TAX  went  into  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1934.  It  is  expected  to  yield 
$6,000,000,  assuming  600,000,000  pounds  of 
peanuts  are  processed  in  the  year  beginning 
with  that  date.  Benefit  payments  are  ex- 
pected to  come  to  about  $5,000,000,  leaving 
$1,000,000  to  cover  administrative  expenses 
and  provide  a  reserve. 

WHAT  EFFECT  this  processing  tax 
will  have  on  prices  consumers  pay  for  peanuts 
cannot  be  foretold.  According  to  the  most 
careful  calculations  that  could  be  made  in 
advance  of  this  program,  a  tax  of  one  cent  a 
pound  is  not  expected  to  raise  consumer  prices 
enough  to  discourage  consumption.  (Inci- 
dentally, the  tax  is  much  less  than  the  2.7 
cents  tax  which  might  have  been  imposed 
under  the  law  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  farm  price  and  the  "parity" 
price . ) 

PART  OF  THE  DIFFICULTY  in  figuring 
the  probable  effect  of  the  tax  comes  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  adequate  record  of  the 
consumption  of  peanuts.  According  to  the 
trade,  about  one— tenth  of  the  crop  is  held 
on  the  farms  for  feed,  or  seed,  or  other 
farm  purposes;  slightly  less  than  a  third 
finds  its  way  into  the  confectionery  trade; 
something  less  than  a  third  goes  into  manu- 
facturing peanut  butter.  Much  of  the  re- 
maining supply  is  sold  as  salted  nuts. 
This  distribution  may  change  with  the  new 
program  and  with  the  increasing  importance 
of  peanuts  in  the  diet  because  of  drought- 
reduced  supplies  of  other  protein  foods. 


How  far  out  of  the  Depression 
have  we  come? 

[Concluded  from  p.  10] 

things  farmers  have  to  buy  were  going  ahead, 
too,  but  not  so  fast.  From  October  1932  to 
October  1933  they  advanced  11  points,  and 
from  that  date  to  the  following  October 
they  advanced  another  10  points.  Feed  and 
seed,  important  commodities  in  the  farmers' 
budget  have  made  especially  big  leaps  in  the 
past  three  months.  (October  prices  are  com- 
pared with  the  average  for  the  years  1910- 
14). 

BECA.USE  prices  received  by  farmers 
increased  so  much  more  than  prices  they  had 
to  pay,  the  dollars  they  earned  from  selling 
their  products  in  October  1934,  had  much 
more  purchasing  power — more  than  in  any 
October  since  1929.  In  the  year  and  a  half 
from  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  the  purchasing  power  of 
farm  prices  has  jumped  more  than  half  way 
to  their  goal  of  100.  In  March  1933,  the 
farmers'  dollar  was  worth  only  50  cents. 
Now  it  is  worth  81  cents,  in  terms  of  what 
his  dollar  would  buy  in  pre-war  years. 

THE  FIRST  JOB  of  lifting  farmers  out 
of  the  depression — that  of  making  their  dol- 
lars buy  more — is  more  than  half  accomplished. 
Much  has  been  done,  too,  on  the  second 
job — that  of  seeing  that  farmers  earn  more 
dollars.  Neither  job  can  be  completed  until 
city  workers'  earnings  improve.  Both  jobs 
can  be  seriously  threatened  if  farmers  fail 
to  continue  to  exercise  the  control  over 
their  production  which  they  have  developed 
in  the  past  18  months. 
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BREADS 

7/2  Ibs.flour. 
cereals  ' 
or  I 
8  lbs.  bread  \ 

and 
2'A  Ibs.flour, 


MILK 

28 
Quarts 
or  approxima-tely 
equal  -Food-value 
in  eyapora'led  milk, 
cheese  ,  or  skim 
milk  and  bu'(:ter 


FATS  and  SUGARS 

3Hlbs.fats 
4  lbs.  sugars 


LIBERAL 
DIET 

For  those  who  do  not  have  to 
pir\ch  pennies-would  include 
these  foods  in  these  amounts 
in  one  week 

for  a 
Family  of  Five 

2 adults,  3 children 
a^ed  3, 5,  and  13 


&UCA8 


8S0WR  'lUOiR 


This  is  the  third  of  the 
weekly  food  lists  based 
on  the  U.  5.  Bureau  of 
Home  Ecorvomics  Diets 
at  Four  Levels  of  Nutritive 
ConteiAt  ar\6  Cost 

Han^  this  ir\  your  kitcherv 


MEATS,  etc. 


liZ  lbs.  lean  meat,  fish,  poultry 
2^4-  doz.  eggs 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Change 

FOOD  PRICES  are   con-  Kind  of  Food  ^    ^^"^  ■ 

tinuing  their  drop  which  started  1933         1934  1934 

Year 

in  the  middle  of  September — the  -.  

reverse  of  the  way  they  went  from         Dairy  Products  0  0  0  % 

the   middle    of   July   until  the 

^  c.    a.  •  u  Cheese,   lb.._..  22.8  23.8        23.9  +4.8 

middle  of  September,  m  part  be- 

Butter,   lb..._.   28.4          34.3        35.1  +23.6 

cause  of  the  drought  scare.  The 

Beef 

immediate  effect  of  the  drought   

,    _  ,  ,  Round  steak,   lb._....      25.0  28.2        27.7  +10.8 

was  probably  exaggerated  by  many 

,  \^  /  .    \  Rib  roast,   lb   20.4          23.2        23.1  +13.2 

people   who    thought    that  food 

Chuck  roast,  lb   15.1  17.3        17.0  +12.6 

prices  were  going  way  up  imme- 

Po  rk 

diately.     By   September,   it  was  — — - 

^        ^       ^  Chops,   lb..   22.2  25.3        24.4  +9.9 

found  that  the  drought  had  not  ,  , 

Lard,   lb   9.8  14.7        15.1  +54.1 

yet  made  any  great  change  in  the  „„  , 

^  ^  Who.  smo.  ham,   lb..    23.8  23.3   

supplies   of   food  on  the  market 

,  .  Lamb 

and  that  with  consumers    incomes  — ; —      „  ,     ,  „         ,.,„  „ 

Leg  of  lamb,   lb   21.2  22.9        23.3  +9.9 

at  present  low  levels  it  was  not  _ 

^  Breast  lamb,   lb     10.3  10.1   

possible  to  maintain  high  prices  „  ,     ,  ^  - 

^  ^    ^  Square  chuck,   lb....    17.6  17.4   

on  most  foods. 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

THE   BUREAU    OF    LABOR    20.0  27.1        24.4  +22.0 

STATISTICS  index  of  retail  food  ^ggs,  doz   36.1  39.3        40.1  +11.1 

prices  has  been  falling  slowly  Bread 

for    the    past    ten   weeks.       On  '^hite,  lb    8.0  8.4         8.3  +3.8 

September  11  the  index  stood  at   ^-^  8.9         8.9  +3.5 

116.8  of  the  1913  average.     It  ^^ole  wheat,  lb......   9.0  9.0   

fell  to  116.4  on   September  25,  ,  (continued)  

to  115.6  on  October  9,  to  115.4 
on    October    23,     to     115.3  on 

November  6  and  according  to  the  last  report,  dropped  during  the  two  weeks  ending  with 
it  stood  at  114.9  on  November  20.  November    20    and    prices    of  miscellaneous 

foods  remained  unchanged. 

THIS  IS  a  drop  of  only  1.6  points 
in  the  ten-week  period,  nevertheless  it  is  AMONG  THE  MOST  noticeable  changes 

apparent  that  the  trend  has  been  definitely  in  the  cost  of  food  from  November  6  to 
downward  at  the  time  of  year  when  food  prices  November  20  were  the  continued  drop  in 
are  usually  rising.  On  the  average,  Novem-  prices  of  all  kinds  of  meats  including  beef, 
ber  is  the  month  of  highest  food  prices.  pork  and  lamb,  the  slight  drop  in  the  price 
Comparing  the  prices  of  groups  of  foods  on  of  white  bread  which  represents  the  first 
November  20  with  prices  two  weeks  earlier,  change  in  bread  prices  for  several  months, 
consumers  found  that  the  only  two  groups  the  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of  oranges  as 
which  registered  price  increases  were  dairy  the  Florida  crop  and  the  California  Navel 
products  and  eggs.  In  both  of  these  cases  crop  came  on  the  market,  and  a  coijtinued 
the  increases  during  this  period  represented  increase  in  the  price  of  butter  and  lard, 
to  a  considerable  extent  a  normal  seasonal 

rise.     The  high  point  in  butter  prices  com-  IF  YOU  COMPARE  prices  on  November 

monly  comes  in  December  and  the  peak  of  egg  20,  1934,  with  those  of  November  21,  1933, 
prices  occurs  either  the  latter  part  of  you  will  find  that  the  greatest  increase  has 
November  or  early  in  December.  Prices  of  been  in  the  price  of  lard  which  was  selling 
cereals,    meats,    fruits  and  vegetables  all         this  year  for  15.1  cents  a  pound  compared 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


Nov.  21 
1933 


Nov .  6 
1934 


Nov.  20 
1934 


Cereal  Products  ?! 

Flour,   lb   4.8 

Macaroni,   lb  '  15.8 

Wheat  cereal,  28- 

oz.  pkg   24.0 

Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can   10.9 

Peas,  #2  can   13.6 

Tomatoes,  #2  can..-.  9.8 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb   2.3 

Onions,  lb  3.4 

Cabbage,   lb   3.6 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head    

Spinach,  lb    

Carrots,  bunch    

Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2^  can....   

Pears,  #2|-  can    

Pineapple,  #2-5-  can  

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb     

Bananas,  doz   24.0 

Oranges,  doz    27.6 


0 

5.1 
15.9 

24.3 

12.3 
17.3 

10.4 

1.7 
3.8 
2.6 


5.1 
15.8 

24.3 

12.3 
17.3 
10.4 

1.7 
3.9 
2.6 


8 

1 

8 

1 

6 

6 

6 

7 

4 

9 

5 

0 

19 

3 

19 

4 

22 

5 

22 

5 

22 

7 

22 

6 

5 

7 

5 

7 

23 

3 

22 

8 

37 

4 

33 

5 

Change 
in 
Year 


% 
+6.2 

+0.0 
+1.2 

+12.8 
+27.2 
+6.1 

-26.1 
+14.7 
-27.8 


-5.0 
+21.4 


YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

(continued) 
year  at  reasonable  prices.  Most 
other  foods  are  costing  consumers 
from  5  percent  to  15  percent  more 
than  they  cost  a  year  ago.  Some 
foods,  however,  are  selling  at 
about  the  same  prices  as  last 
year  and  a  few  are  lower  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  Among  those 
selling  at  about  the  same  prices 
as  last  year  are  macaroni  and 
wheat  cereal.  Important  commod- 
ities selling  below  last  year's 
prices  are  bananas  which  cost 
the  consumer  5.0  percent  less 
than  last  year,  potatoes  which 
cost  26.1  percent  less,  and  cab- 
bage 27.8  percent  less.  All 
three  of  these  foods  have  been 
low-priced  for  a  number  of 
months.  There  are  large  crops 
of  potatoes  and  cabbage  and  the 
market  supplies  have  been  heavy 
throughout  the  fall.  The  pros- 
pect is  that  the  prices  to 
consumers  will  stay  at  fairly 
low  levels    for   some  time. 


with  9.8  cents  a  year  ago.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  54.1  percent.  This  percentage 
increase  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  which 
occurred  in  any  of  the  other  foods  tabulated 
in  the  GUIDE.  A  large  part  of  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  lard  prices  is  undoubtedly  specu- 
lative and  is  based  on  the  feeling  of  the 
trade  that  lard  supplies  will  be  very  much 
smaller  during  the  coming  year  due  to  de- 
creased marketings  of  hogs  and  tc  lower  weights 
of  hogs  and  thus  lower  yields  of  lard. 

FOODS  LISTED  in  the  GUIDE  which 
have  increased  the  most,  except  for  lard,  are: 
canned  peas  which  have  gone  up  27.2  percent; 
butter,  up  23.6  percent;  and  oranges,  up 
21.4  percent.  As  we  have  noted  above,  how- 
ever, the  price  of  oranges  is  now  dropping 
sharply  and  witn  a  big  crop  coming  on  the 
market  it  is  probable  that  consumers  can  get 
oranges  and  other  citrus  fruit  throughout  the 


THE  SPREAD  between 
prices  received  by  farmers  for 
food  products  and  the  prices  paid 
by  city  consumers  has  been  narrow- 
ing since  about  the  beginning  of  October. 
Since  that  time  the  average  farm  prices  of  these 
foods  have  increased  at  the  same  time  retail 
prices  have  been  dropping.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  retail  value  of  14  important  foods 
bought  by  a  typical  American  family  in  a 
month  would  cost  $19.14  according  to  the 
November  20  United  States  average  prices. 
The  farm  value  of  the  products  used  in  making 
these  foods  was  about  $7.66.  This  leaves  a 
margin  of  $11.48  to  cover  all  the  charges 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  This 
margin  is  somewhat  less  than  in  recent 
months,  but  in  spite  of  the  drop  it  is  still 
a  little  higher  than  it  was  during  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year. 

ACCORDING  to  these  figures  the 
farmer  was  getting  about  40  cents  of  each 
dollar  spent  by  the  consumer  on  November  20. 
This  is  a  higher  proportion  of  the  consumers' 
dollar  than  the  farmer  has  obtained  since 
the  beginning  of  1931. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

BUTTER  PRICES  went  up  0.8  cent  a  pound 
from  November  6  to  November  20.  Cheese 
increased  only  0.1  cent  a  pound.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  average  price  of 
milk.  At  the  present  time  prices  of 
milk  and  cheese  are  both  about  5  percent 
above  last  year's  levels.  The  price  of 
butter  on  the  other  hand  is  about  24 
percent  above  the  price  on  November  21, 
1933. 

PRESENT  PRICES  of  butter  are  the  highest 
since  1931.  Increases  in  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  substantial.  Although 
some  advance  is  ordinarily  expected  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  price  rise  in 
October  and  November  was  much  more  than 
normal.  During  the  past  several  weeks 
butter  production  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably and  in  some  important  butter 
producing  areas  the  output  is  running 
substantially  below  that  of  a  year  ago. 
On  November  1  dairy  farmers  reporting  to 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indi- 
cated that  milk  production  per  cow  was 
only  slightly  below  that  of  last  year 
but  with  the  drop  in  the  number  of  cows 
which  has  occurred  this  year  it  is  prob- 
able that  total  milk  production  was  2  or 
3  percent  under  last  year's  level. 

STORAGE  STOCKS  of  butter  on  November  1 
were  much  smaller  than  they  were  a  year 
earlier  but  were  just  about  equal  to 
average  November  1  stocks  in  recent 
years . 

CHEESE  production  so  far  has  been  rather 
heavy  and  stocks  are  large.  This  has 
prevented  cheese  prices  from  rising  as 
rapidly  as  butter.  November  1  stocks  of 
cheese  were  the  highest  on  record. 
Trade  output  of  cheese,  however,  is 
above  last  year. 

THE  AVERAGE  farm  price  of  wholesale  milk 
increased  from  $1.59  per  100  pounds  in 
October  to  $1.65  in  November  and  the 
farm  price  of  butterfat  increased  from 
24.3  cents  to  27.2  cents  per  pound. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  November  20,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 

Milk 

Cheese 

Butter 

(qt 

•  ) 

(lb 

•  ) 

(lb 

• ) 

United  States 

...  11 

7 

23 

9 

35 

1 

DUt>  Lull   

11 

7 

23 

1 

34 

6 

Di  J.U.gc£JUi  t   

14 

0 

27 

9 

36 

2 

Rn  f fal n 

12 

0 

25 

8 

34 

6 

Fa 11    R  i  VP  r 

13 

0 

24 

1 

34 

6 

mcLiiOiico  Uc/l  

12 

0 

24 

2 

34 

9 

INtsWdl  K                   _  _   

13 

0 

24. 

1 

36 

6 

INfcJW    ricLVcIl  _  _  

14 

0 

32 

2 

35 

8 

INcW    I U 1  1\    __  _   

12 

5 

27. 

9 

36 

9 

1  llX JLcLUfc? J.piiXd,_.  _ 

11. 

0 

27. 

8 

36 

4 

r±  l>  LoUUi  ^11  ____    __  __ 

12. 

7 

24 

8 

35 

7 

JTUI  UXallUy    IVldxIlc    _ 

11. 

0 

24 

6 

35 

7 

1   I  U  V  J-UcIlOtJ  

13. 

0 

22 

7 

35 

1 

12. 

0 

27. 

0 

33. 

6 

i  dll  LUXJ.  

11. 

0 

25. 

7 

33 

5 

OUU  Lll    H  bxcLLL  LXU  . 

ri  tXall  Ld    

14. 

0 

21. 

5 

36 

1 

Ddx  Lxinoi  e        _     .  „_ 

11. 

0 

25. 

9 

38. 

0 

L-fidrxesxon,  o. 

13. 

0 

21. 

3 

34. 

7 

u  dOKoOii  V  X  X  xe    _   ^_ 

15. 

0 

20. 

3 

34. 

3 

iNOnOXK   

14. 

0 

20. 

6 

35. 

4 

rs.xcnnionci  

12. 

0 

22. 

2 

35. 

6 

odvaiiiidn  

14 

3 

20 

9 

34 

6 

WdoXlXIlgLOIl,     U  .  \^ 

13. 

0 

26 

5 

37 

7 

UXlXUdgjU  -  

10 

0 

26 

7 

35 

3 

uinc  xniidT.  X    

12 

0 

24 

9 

33 

3 

uxevcXdiiu 

11 

0 

25 

9 

34 

5 

OOXUIllUUo  

10 

0 

24 

8 

33 

6 

Detroit                .  . 

11 

0 

23 

6 

34 

5 

Indianapol is.  -  _   

7 

0 

22 

9 

33 

9 

Kansas  City...  — 

12 

0 

23 

0 

33 

4 

Milwaukee  ..   

10 

0 

23 

2 

35 

1 

iviiniiedpu X xo.  .   — 

9 

0 

23 

7 

34 

0 

Oniaha  

10 

0 

22 

9 

32 

8 

10 

0 

22 

4 

32 

5 

o  t .  LjOuIS  

11 

0 

22 

6 

35 

5 

ot .   raux               .  .  .  . 

9 

0 

23 

4 

34 

1 

opringiiexu,  xxx  

10 

0 

22 

7 

33 

6 

boutn  uenxrai . 

DX  I  niXllgjlldUl  

13 

0 

20 

3 

33 

3 

uaiias   

10 

0 

24 

2 

31 

7 

nouo  Luii  

12 

3 

20 

2 

35 

2 

LilXXie  I\OCK    

12 

0 

21 

7 

32 

0 

Louisville   

12 

0 

24 

1 

35 

2 

Memphis. __  — 

11 

3 

19 

0 

33 

1 

12 

8 

20 

6 

32 

1 

New  Orleans,. _  

11 

0 

22 

0 

34 

9 

Western : 

Butte.  

11 

0 

21 

8 

37 

2 

Denver...    

11 

0 

24 

4 

36 

0 

Los  Angeles   

12 

0 

23 

2 

38 

9 

Portland,  Oreg  

11 

4 

22 

4 

37 

1 

Salt  Lake  City  

10 

3 

21 

4 

37 

0 

San  Francisco  

12 

0 

28 

2 

39 

4 

Seattle  

...  10 

7 

21 

7 

38 

8 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  November  20,  1954  (cents) 
Markets  wheat 


(lb.)       (lb.)  (lb.) 


nited  States 

R 

3 

8 

9 

9 

0 

BREAD 

Rn  c:  +  r\n 

D 

X 

\j 

9 

o 

8 

8 

R     T     (T  d  r~>  r\  "i" 

O 
O  . 

<7 
1 

q 

1 

X 

q 

WHITE  BREAD  dropped  in  price  0.1   cent  a 

Rn  -f       1  n 

DUl  1  clXO-  _  _   

Q 
O 

A 

O 

o 

•z 

o 

q 

T 

o 

pound  from  November  6  to  November  20. 

Fa  1 1    R 1  VP  r 

1  CLX  X     1\X  VC?i  __  

8 

1 

8 

4 

8 

8 

This  is  the  first  change  in  white  bread 

IVIdilOllCyO  k/Cl  _   

Q 
o 

8 

9 

6 

9 

4 

prices  since  August  28.     At  tRe  begin- 

INtJWcti n..   

Q 

A 

q 

\j 

9 

ning  of  this  year  the  price  average  was 

Mow   Ho  iron 

Q 
O 

C 

o 

q 

n 

q 

7.9  cents;  it  was  increased  to  8.0  cents 

Mow   Vn  pIt 

I'l  C  W     1  \J  L  i\  

8 

9 

8 

8 

9 

5 

on  March  27,  to  8.1  cents  on  June  5,  to 

Phi  1  pr^ol  r^ViT  a 

r  11 X  X  CLLlc  X^JllXCl.  

Q 

o 

Q 

o 

q 

9 

10 

7 

8.2  cents  on  July  17,  8.3  cents  on  July 

Pi  t  +  QHiiTcrVi 

I^XULOkJU.l^ii-   

g 

3 

8 

8 

9 

0 

31  and  8.4  cents  on  August  28. 

1^  W  1    UXCLllVU,  IVldXllC  

9 

1 

9 

5 

9 

6 

1  1  (J  V  XU.t?llUC  

Q 

o 

X 

Q 

o 

8 

9 

4 

IN  GENERAL   these  price   increases  during 

rxOuiieo  r  

o 

o 

1 

X 

Q 
o 

o 

o 
o 

q 

the  year  have  been  closely  in  line  with 

Sc  ranton  

Q 

o 
c. 

Q 

rr 
1 

q 
y 

7 

changes  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  in  the 

South  Atlantic  I 

cost    of    flour    to    the    bakeries.  The 

A  +  1  a  n  +  a 

T\  \jj.a,ii  I'd-   

8 

9 

9 

4 

9 

0 

GUIDE  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 

RpI  "h  1  mriT^o 

OdX  LXlliUi  c_  _  _   

8 

8 

9 

9 

5 

price  of  flour  has  dropped  somewhat  since 

OllCLlXCOUUlly      O.  V-/  

9 

2 

9 

5 

10 

8 

the  middle  of  September.     The  drop  now 

O  clL/i^.oUll  V  XX  Xc   

q 

Q 

o 

q 

q 

X  \J 

Kj 

reported  brings  the  price  of  bread  back 

Mn  r  f n1 U 

8 

5 

8 

7 

9 

0 

to  about  its  usual  relationship  with  the 

R  1  r'Hm  ATI 

r\x  i^iiiuuiK-i   

8 

5 

8 

5 

9 

3 

cost   of   flour  and   other  bread  ingre- 

Od V  diiiidxi-  

9 

6 

10 

0 

10 

4 

dients  . 

Wji  QHincr+A'n  P 

iVdOllXll^  UVJll  f           .  \j  

8 

3 

8 

8 

8 

9 

INUI  oil  V^cllLlcXX. 

THE  SPREAD  between  the  cost  of  bread  in- 

Ph i  HP  0*0 

^li  XOd^V.'  

7 

3 

7 

8 

8 

9 

gredients  to  the  baker  and  the  retail 

P i  n n  i  nna  t  i 

7 

8 

9 

3 

9 

6 

price  of  bread  is  wider  than  the  spreads 

PI  o^7ol  ?»nH 

V./ X  C  V  C  X  dlll^__  

7 

8 

8 

3 

8 

6 

wnicn   existea   irom  tne  miaale  oi  iyo<; 

P  A 1  1 1  mVin  ^ 

8 

1 

9 

1 

9 

3 

until    tne   iirst    part    oi    iyo4.  How- 

rio +  r"A  "i  "f 

7 

2 

7 

7 

ever,  this  increase  appears  to  be  fairly 

TnH  "i  nnaT*\Al  "i  c; 
xiiuxdiid^ux xo  

7 

2 

7 

7 

Q 
o 

q 

closely   in    line   with    increased  wages 

i\diiodo    \^  J-  vj-  -  --   

8 

4 

8 

9 

q 

]^ 

and  other  increased  costs  in  the  baking 

Mil  wa n Vtpp 

111  J.  J-  WdUif\t7C  

7 

2 

7 

3 

8 

0 

and  retailing  industries. 

Mi  nnoar^Al  i  c; 
ivixiiiicdpux  Xo  __   

8 

3 

8 

9 

q 

«j 

8 

3 

8 

8 

8 

X 

\j 

PRICES  of  rye  bread  and  whole  wheat  bread 

Po  A  r*  i  a 
r  c  u  i  X  d. 

7 

9 

9 

0 

8 

7 

remain  unchanged.     Consumers  are  paying 

O  L .    LiOUlS    . 

rr 
1 

Q 

y 

y 

X 

y 

0 

an  average  of  0.6  cent  a  pound  more  for 

^+  Pan! 

8 

7 

9 

0 

9 

\J 

rye  bread  than  for  white  bread  and  0.7 

0|Ji  Xli^J.  XcXU.  ^  XXJ  

8 

7 

I 

q 

•r. 

q 

C 
D 

cent  a  pound  more  for  whole  wheat  bread 

Smith  Ppntral  ■ 

than  for  white  bread,  despite  the  fact 

DX  i  liiXli^llCtUl    

q 

\j 

q 

1 

q 

Q 
O 

that  the  prices  of  both  rye   flour  and 

n 

q 

nr 

I 

a 

7 

q 

whole  wheat    flour  are   lower   than  the 

Wm  1 Q  +  nn 

rnjuo  Lull  

8 

3 

8 

6 

a 

o 

c 
\j 

price  of  white  flour.     Rye  flour  prices 

Ljx  1/  uxt;  rvuLfxv  

9 

9 

q 

7 
f 

q 

Q 
O 

particularly  are  a  good  deal  lower. 

l_iU  LIX  o  V  X  X  X   

•7 

I 

A 

Hi 

Q 
o 

n 

q 

iVicUipilXo    

Q 
O 

R 
O 

o 
o 

q 

q 
y 

X 

O 

IN    MOST    countries    rye    bread    is  much 

Mobile   

Q 

y 

U 

y 

( 

y 

rr 

I 

cheaper  than  white  bread.     In  this  coun- 

INoW UiXcdlio  

Q 

Q 
o 

7 

q 

K 
\J 

try  we  consume  relatively  smaller  quan- 

Western: 

tities  of  both  rye  bread  and  whole  wheat 

Butte  

9 

5 

9 

.7 

9 

6 

bread,   and  for  that  reason  it  is  con- 

Denver  

7 

6 

9 

.0 

7 

9 

sidered  as  a  specialty  product  made  in 

Los  Angeles.  

7 

.8 

9 

6 

8 

3 

small  quantities  at  a  higher  unit  cost 

Portland,  Oreg  

9 

.1 

10 

1 

9 

2 

of  manufacturing  and  selling  and  there- 

Salt Lake  City  

7 

3 

8 

9 

7 

5 

fore  is  sold  to  the  consumer  at  a  higher 

San  Francisco  

9 

.4 

9 

.0 

8 

.9 

price . 

Seattle  

9 

.1 

9 

.7 

9 

.1 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  20,  1934  (cents) 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

THE  ONLY  CHANGE  in  retail  prices  of  cereal 
products  from  November  6  to  November  20 
was  a  drop  of  0.1  cent  a  pound  in  the 
price  of  macaroni  which  reduced  the 
price  of  this  food  to  exactly  the  level 
of  last  year.  Prices  of  flour  and  of 
wheat  cereal  are  both  slightly  above 
last  year's.  In  the  wholesale  market 
the  drop  in  wheat  prices  which  began 
about  the  middle  of  September  was 
checked  early  in  November  and  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  wheat  prices  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  November.  The 
average  price  of  all  classes  and  grades 
of  wheat  at  six  markets  fell  from  $1.22 
for  the  week  ending  September  15  to 
$1.11  for  the  week  ending  November  10 
and  has  since  increased  to  a  little  over 
$1.14  a  bushel  for  the  week  ending 
December  1. 

SOME  of  the  recent  improvement  in  wheat 
prices  appears  to  have  been  due  to  re- 
duced shipments  of  Argentine  wheat.  The 
extent  to  which  prices  during  the  near 
future  may  be  maintained  or  increased 
will  depend  to  considerable  extent  on 
the  volume  of  world  shipments  and  espe- 
cially on  the  exports  from  Argentina. 
No  official  estimate  of  the  Argentine  crop 
is  available  but  conditions  in  northern 
Argentina  are  reported  as  promising  al- 
though the  crop  is  somewhat  late. 

THE  PRICE  received  by  the  farmer  for  wheat 
dropped  from  92.2  cents  a  bushel  on 
September  15  to  88.5  cents  on  October 
15  and  88.1  cents  on  November  15.  The 
latter  price  v/as  79  percent  of  pre-war 
parity.  Prices  of  feed  grains  have  been 
brought  close  to  parity  as  a  result  of 
the  drought.  Oats  prices  on  November  15 
were  2  percent  above  parity  while  barley 
prices  were  3  percent  under  parity  and 
corn  prices  6  percent  under  parity. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  November  20,  1954 
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BEEF 

BEEF  prices  are  continuing  the  drop  which 
began  in  September.  Round  steak  dropped 
0.5  cent,  rib  roast  0.1  cent,  and  chuck 
roast  0.3  cent  a  pound  from  November  6 
to  November  20.  Present  prices  of  dif- 
ferent cuts  of  beef  range  from  10  per- 
cent to  15  percent  over  last  year's 
levels . 

IN  WHOLESALE  MARKETS  the  prices  of  beef 
cattle  were  weak  from  about  the  middle 
of  September  until  about  the  middle  of 
November.  During  this  time  prices  of 
beef  animals  dropped  about  $1.00  per  100 
pounds.  Since  the  middle  of  November, 
however,  higher  prices  have  been  offered 
in  the  wholesale  market  for  beef  cattle. 
The  average  price  of  steers  in  Chicago 
rose  from  $7.07  for  the  week  ending  No- 
vember 17  to  $7.43  for  the  week  ending 
December  1.  This  may  indicate  that  re- 
tail beef  prices  may  not  drop  much  fur- 
ther. 

MARKET  SUPPLIES  of  cattle  fell  off  in 
October.  This  was  the  only  month  in 
1934  when  cattle  receipts  in  seven  lead- 
ing markets  were  smaller  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1933.  Receipts 
increased  in  November,  however,  and  were 
above  those  of  the  previous  month  and 
also  of  November  last  year. 

SLAUGHTER  supplies  of  cattle  and  calves 
are  expected  to  continue  fairly  liberal 
during  December  and  most  of  January  but 
the  proportion  of  well  finished  cattle 
will  probably  decrease  during  this  pe- 
riod . 

FARM  PRICE  of  beef  cattle  continued  to 
drop  from  October  15  to  November  15. 
The  November  15  price  of  $3.81  per  100 
pounds  was  58  percent  of  pre-war  parity. 
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PORK 

PRICES  of  both  fresh  and  cured  pork  con- 
tinued to  drop  from  November  6  to  November 
20.  Pork  chops  declined  0.9  cent  a  pound 
and  whole  smoked  ham  0.5  cent  a  pound. 
On  the  other  hand  the  price  of  lard  went 
up  0.4  cent  a  pound  and  on  November  20 
was  54  percent  above  the  price  of  a  year 
ago. 

WHOLESALE  prices  of  hogs  advanced  during 
the  first  half  of  November  but  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  month  fell  off 
again  slightly.  It  is  likely  that  the 
seasonal  low  point  of  hog  prices  has 
been  passed.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  recent  drop  in  prices  of  both  hogs 
and  pork  has  been  a  normal  seasonal 
movement  which  almost  always  occurs  as 
the  new  crop  of  hogs  comes  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  year,  however,  the  drop  in 
prices  from  September  to  November  has 
been  considerably  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  drop. 

SLAUGHTER  supplies  in  recent  weeks  have 
included  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  unfinished  light  weight  hogs  which 
were  marketed  earlier  than  usual  because 
of  feed  shortage.  This  situation  is 
likely  to  continue  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary but  for  the  winter  as  a  whole  the 
market  supplies  of  hogs  will  probably  be 
the  smallest  in  many  years.  The  greatest 
reduction  in  hog  slaughter  will  occur  in 
late  winter. 

PRICES  of  hogs  at  the  farm  continued  to 
drop  from  October  to  November.  The 
November  average  price  of  $5.04  per  100 
pounds  was  exactly  $1.00  below  the  price 
reported  in  September  and  was  only  55 
percent  of  pre-war  parity.  This  does 
not,  however,  take  into  consideration 
that  hog  farmers  who  are  cooperating  in 
the  adjustment  program  received  benefit 
payments . 


Average  Retail  Prices,  November  20,  1954  (cents) 
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LAMB 

TREND  of  lamb  prices  from  November  6  to 
November  20  was  uneven.  Lamb  legs  went 
up  0.4  cent  while  there  was  a  drop  of 
0.2  cent  in  the  price  of  breast  of  lamb 
and  the  same  drop  in  price  of  square 
chuck. 

SLAUGHTER  of  sheep  and  lambs,  including 
government  slaughter,  in  October  was  the 
largest  on  record  but  if  the  government 
slaughter  is  subtracted  from  the  total, 
the  amount  for  commercial  distribution 
was  probably  smaller  than  in  October 
last  year.  Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs 
at  seven  leading  markets  were  6  percent 
smaller  than  last  year  and  17  percent 
below  the  5-year  average. 

MOVEMENT  of  feeder  lambs  into  the  corn 
belt  States  continues  to  be  substan- 
tially larger  than  last  year,  probably  by 
as  much  as  20  percent.  Because  of  the 
high  prices  of  grain  and  hay  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  corn  belt  lambs  will  be 
marketed  after  a  shorter  feeding  period 
than  usual.  For  that  reason  marketings 
in  December  and  early  January  may  be 
rather  heavy  in  those  months. 

FARM  PRICE  of  lambs  has  changed  very 
little  in  the  last  three  months  while 
prices  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  have  been 
dropping.  The  average  farm  price  on 
November  15  was  reported  at  $4.84  per 
100  pounds  which  is  65  percent  of  pre- 
war parity. 
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Lettuce  Spinach  Carrots 
(head)        (lb.)  (bunch) 
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SHIPMENTS  of  new  carrots  are  running  be- 
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low  last  year  but  shipments  of  stored 

Rochester...  
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cut— off  carrots  are  a  little  above  last 

Scranton   
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Apples 

Bananas 

IVJdi  i\Kj  \i 

(doz. , 

(lb.) 

lb . 

) 

Mn'7  \ 

United  States  

5 

7 

22 

8 

33 . 5 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston...  

6 

7 

6 

3 

36.3 

Bridgeport  

6 

1 

*5 

9 

36.1 

Buffalo  

4 

.5 

24 

8 

33.9 

Fall  River   

8 

.6 

*6 

7 

37.2 

Manchester  

4 

9 

*6 

2 

38.5 

Newark.    

5 

.5 

22 

.3 

39.3 

New  Haven  

7 

2 

22 

5 

33.0 

New  York  

6 

8 

23 

4 

40.5 

Philadelphia  

5 

3 

20 

4 

30.1 

Pittsburgh   

4 

9 

26 

1 

35.9 

Portland,  Maine.... 

5 

6 

♦7 

0 

36. 1 

Providence  

6 

8 

♦6 

4 

38.4 

Rochester   

4 

1 

24 

8 

34.3 

Scranton  

6 

2 

20 

1 

34.5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

5 

0 

21 

1 

23.8 

Baltimore  

5 

2 

20 

1 

34.0 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

5 

7 

19 

8 

20.2 

Jacksonville  

6 

2 

15 

6 

17.0 

Norfolk  

5 

4 

20 

2 

27.0 

Richmond   

6 

1 

24 

8 

28.0 

Savannah   

4 

9 

20 

2 

17.5 

Washington,  D.  C. 

5 

3 

24 

1 

38.5 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

6 

6 

♦6 

8 

36.1 

Cincinnati  

5 

2 

♦5 

8 

34.3 

Cleveland  

5 

6 

•6 

0 

33.1 

Columbus  

5 

1 

♦7 

0 

35.3 

Detroit  ^ 

5 

.4 

*5 

7 

35.7 

Indianapolis  

5 

3 

•7 

1 

32.1 

Kansas  City.. 

5 

7 

♦7 

6 

36.9 

Milwaukee  

5 

5 

♦6 

7 

34.4 

Minneapolis  

5 

8 

*7 

8 

35.3 

Omaha   

5 

6 

♦8 

2 

32.6 

Peoria....  

6 

2 

*7 

3 

33.7 

St.  Louis  

6 

3 

♦6 

7 

33.8 

St.  Paul..  

6 

4 

*8 

2 

35.3 

Springfield,  111.. 

6 

4 

*7 

3 

36.1 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

6 

9 

*5 

6 

24.3 

Dallas  

♦6 

9 

33.2 

Houston.. 

20 

7 

31.6 

Little  Rock  

5 

8 

*5 

7 

26.1 

Louisville.... 

6 

1 

*6 

6 

36.5 

Memphis  

5 

8 

•6 

0 

35.4 

Mobile  

6 

3 

17 

1 

22.4 

New  Orleans   

5 

0 

12 

8 

26.1 

Western : 

Butte  

5 

0 

♦8 

9 

37.5 

Denver  

5 

9 

♦7 

9 

32.9 

Los  Angeles  

6 

7 

♦6 

0 

20.0 

Portland,  Oreg 

3 

5 

*7 

3 

31.1 

Salt  Lake  City- 

5 

1 

♦7 

5 

28.8 

San  Francisco... 

5 

5 

21 

9 

40.0 

Seattle.  

3 

3 

*6 

0 

30.7 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

PRICES  of  oranges  and  bananas  both  dropped 
during  the  two  weeks  ending  November  20. 
The  drop  in  orange  prices  was  particu- 
larly sharp,  almost  4  cents  a  dozen. 
This  was  a  reflection  of  the  large  sup- 
plies beginning  to  come  on  the  market 
from  Florida  and  the  large  crop  of 
California  navels  which  is  also  begin- 
ning to  be  shipped.  Market  receipts  of 
oranges  are  well  above  last  year,  and  the 
crop  is  the  largest  on  record.  The 
grapefruit  crop  is  also  large.  Prices 
of  oranges  and  of  citrus  fruit  in  general 
should  be  reasonable  this  year.  The 
citrus  fruit  agreement  may,  however, 
prevent  a  serious  glut  in  the  market 
which  might  occur  if  marketing  were 
unorganized.  The  agreement  is  attempt- 
ing to  bring  about  an  orderly  distribu- 
tion of  the  big  crop  and  to  keep  the 
poorest  grades  off  the  market  or  to  use 
them  for  by-products. 

FARM  PRICES  of  apples  went  up  5  cents  a 
bushel  from  October  15  to  November  15. 
This  is  about  in  line  with  the  usual 
seasonal  movement  of  apple  prices.  In 
the  Western  States  the  crop  this  year 
was  fairly  normal  and  shipments  to  date 
have  been  above  last  year.  Supplies  in 
the  East  are  very  small.  Farm  prices 
in  this  section  are  well  above  last 
year,  particularly  in  the  Northeast.  In 
New  England  the  average  farm  price  in 
November  was  $1.49  a  bushel,  compared 
with  72  cents  a  bushel  last  year.  There 
is  a  very  light  crop  of  Baldwins  in 
New  England  and  this  variety  is  the 
most  important  variety  in  that  area. 
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Markets 

Peaches 
#2|-  can 

Pears  ] 
#2-|-  can 

Pineapple 
#2i-  can 

1    Co  rn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(2i*) 

United  States  

  19 

.4 

22 

.5 

22 

.6 

12 

.3 

17 

.3 

10 

.4 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston_._   

19 

.8 

22 

.4 

22 

.9 

13 

.6 

17 

.4 

11 

.  9 

Bridgeport     

20 

.4 

24 

.5 

23 

.  5 

13 

.4 

19 

.  1 

12 

.  1 

Buffalo    

20 

.2 

23 

.  1 

22 

.6 

12 

.4 

16 

.3 

10 

.8 

Fall  River    

19 

.7 

22 

.3 

22 

.4 

12 

.4 

17 

.  5 

10 

.  5 

Manchester.-..   

19 

.6 

23 

.4 

23 

.5 

12 

.  9 

17 

.  3 

11 

.  0 

Newark.  

17 

.3 

21 

.7 

21 

.5 

12 

.3 

16 

.6 

10 

.  1 

New  Haven      

20 

.0 

24 

.6 

23 

.8 

14 

.3 

16 

.6 

12 

.5 

New  York    

17 

.7 

21 

.7 

21 

.  1 

12 

.8 

17 

.0 

10 

.4 

Philadelphia     

19 

.2 

20 

.9 

22 

.2 

12 

.5 

18 

.8 

11 

.4 

Pittsburgh   

19 

.0 

19 

.0 

23 

.0 

11 

.6 

16 

.9 

12 

.0 

Portland,  Maine   

20 

.4 

23 

.5 

23 

.4 

12 

.6 

17 

.  1 

10 

.9 

Providence  

20 

.2 

20 

.7 

22 

.5 

12 

.5 

18 

.8 

10 

.4 

Rochester   

21 

.1 

23 

.4 

22 

.9 

13 

.1 

16 

.5 

11 

.9 

Scranton    __  _ 

  19, 

.5 

21, 

.3 

22 

.2 

13 

.1 

15 

.1 

10 

.5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta      

18 

.4 

24 

.3 

24 

.4 

12 

.5 

18 

.5 

9 

.8 

Baltimore    

17 

.3 

21 

.3 

20 

.2 

13 

.3 

16 

.  1 

10 

.  1 

Charleston,  S.  C  

17 

.3 

22 

.7 

22 

.7 

11 

.4 

17 

.0 

9 

.5 

Jacksonville  

17 

.9 

23 

.1 

22 

.0 

12 

.3 

16 

.6 

8 

.6 

Norfolk.   

19, 

.5 

23. 

7 

22. 

,6 

11. 

.3 

15 

.3 

9 

.4 

Richmond...  

19, 

.5 

23 

.6 

22 

.2 

11 

,9 

18 

.6 

8 

.9 

Savannah   

19, 

.2 

23. 

.7 

23 

.  1 

12 

.4 

20 

.1 

8 

.9 

Washington,  D.  C...   

18 

.2 

23 

.0 

21 

.5 

11 

.4 

14 

.9 

9 

.4 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

21 

.5 

24. 

.5 

23 

.9 

13 

.0 

16, 

.4 

11 

.6 

Cincinnati    

18, 

.6 

22. 

.7 

22 

.4 

10, 

.8 

17, 

,  1 

9 

.6 

Cleveland   

19, 

.5 

22. 

.8 

23 

.2 

12, 

.8 

16, 

.1 

10, 

.9 

Columbus   

19. 

,8 

24. 

9 

23. 

,7 

11 . 

.0 

16. 

,9 

10. 

,  1 

Detroit      

19. 

,  0 

22, 

,6 

23. 

2 

11 . 

,  1 

18. 

,8 

9. 

,8 

Indianapolis   

19. 

,  1 

25. 

9 

23. 

,6 

11 . 

5 

17. 

.1 

9. 

,9 

Kansas  City   

19. 

,9 

22. 

9 

23. 

.0 

10. 

,5 

16. 

,5 

9. 

6 

Milwaukee..    

21 , 

.2 

20. 

,7 

24. 

,  1 

12. 

,8 

17. 

,1 

10. 

,8 

Minneapolis   

20 

0 

24. 

9 

24. 

2 

11 . 

1 

16. 

9 

11 . 

3 

Omaha    

20. 

3 

24. 

0 

23. 

2 

11 . 

8 

17. 

5 

11 . 

3 

Peoria    

20. 

6 

24. 

9 

24. 

3 

12. 

9 

16. 

6 

11 . 

4 

St.  Louis   

18. 

,9 

22. 

6 

22. 

7 

11 . 

8 

17. 

4 

10. 

0 

St.  Paul  

21 . 

7 

24. 

5 

23. 

8 

12. 

4 

16. 

4 

10. 

9 

Springfield,  111   

21. 

1 

26. 

3 

25. 

0 

13. 

1 

18. 

8 

12. 

4 

South  Central: 

Birmingham    

20. 

,7 

22 . 

1 

24, 

4 

12 , 

,8 

20. 

3 

9. 

4 

Dallas.     

20. 

,7 

24. 

7 

23. 

5 

12. 

3 

20 . 

4 

10. 

3 

Houston   

18 

,  1 

21 , 

7 

21 , 

3 

12. 

6 

16. 

3 

8. 

9 

Little  Rock  

20 . 

7 

25. 

2 

23 . 

8 

11 . 

5 

19. 

3 

9. 

6 

Louisville  

20 . 

,  3 

23. 

4 

22. 

8 

11 . 

3 

15 . 

0 

9. 

6 

Memphis   

18 , 

.9 

21 . 

8 

21 . 

7 

11 . 

4 

15 . 

6 

10. 

0 

Mobile   

17 . 

7 

19. 

5 

19. 

7 

11. 

6 

18. 

1 

9. 

1 

New  Orleans....  

  18. 

,9 

22. 

8 

21. 

7 

12. 

1 

19. 

8 

9. 

6 

Western: 

Butte...  

  20. 

,8 

24. 

0 

24. 

7 

14. 

6 

16. 

4 

10. 

8 

Denver  

  20. 

,2 

23. 

6 

23. 

7 

13. 

3 

17. 

8 

11. 

0 

Los  Angeles  

15. 

,7 

18. 

7 

19. 

2 

12. 

1 

16. 

3 

*13. 

0 

Portland,  Oreg....  

19 . 

.9 

19. 

5 

21. 

0 

13. 

4 

17. 

3 

*14. 

2 

Salt  Lake  City  

  20. 

4 

23. 

4 

23. 

4 

13. 

0 

15. 

5 

*12. 

8 

San  Francisco  

  17. 

2 

19. 

6 

19. 

9 

12. 

8 

15. 

9 

*13. 

3 

Seattle  

  19. 

3 

19. 

8 

22. 

1 

12. 

9 

18. 

1 

♦15. 

1 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

yor  CONSUMERS 


Mrs.  Josephine  Junh'n  DogpeHond DrHowe 
at  the  microphone  in  Washington 


Every  FRIDAY  at  4:45  p.m. 

Eastern  Standard  Time 
Over  N.B.C.  Blue  Net  Work 


Hear  your  consumer  problems 
discussed  by  Dr.  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  Consumers'  Counsel  of 
the  A. A. A.,  with  an  officer 
of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 


This  is  your  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  get  your 
money's  worth  in  food  and  other  everyday  necessities. 
For  a  brisk,  stimulating  15  minutes  they  tell  you 
what's  happening  to  the  Nation's  food  supply — to  the 
cost  of  living — to  unemployed  consumers.  Practical, 
detailed,  concrete  advice  for  you  in  your  own  buying 
problems . 


Ask  your  local  N.B.C.    station   for  xhe  time  of  this 
broadcast. 
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OUR,  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  dis- 
tribution. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  makiijg  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to 
developments  in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of 
national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  value   for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  de- 
pendent upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise 
the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of 
agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agri- 
culture far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  emd  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental 
and  non-governmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement 
of  consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administrationi 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 
VOL.  2,  NO.  5  DEC.  17,  1934 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PR  INTING  OFFI CE  :  19  3< 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


We  are  frequently  asked  how,  as  representatives  of  consumers' 
interests,  we  can  defend  the  raising  of  food  prices  to  consumers. 
The  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  has  stated  its  position  on  price  increases 
before,  but  we  repeat  it  here  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Wallace — 
taken  from  his  annual  report  for  1934 — since  it  is  fundamental 
to  an  understandi  ng  of  our  role  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 


WHILE,  as  consumers,  people 
naturally  desire  that  prices 
of  things  they  buy  shall  be 
low,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  permanent 
public  welfare,  including 
the  welfare  of  consumers, 
suffers  when  prices  are  forced  down  to  levels 
not  consistent  with  efficiency  in  production 
and  distribution.  During  the  depression, 
farm  commodities  were  available  to  con- 
sumers at  very  low  prices.  This  resulted 
mainly  from  a  fall  of  farmers'  returns  far 
below  the  profit  line.  It  did  not  mean  a 
permanent  lowering  of  consumer  costs,  and 
there  was  involved  in  it  no  reduction  in  the 
margins  of  processors,  distributors,  or 
handlers.  The  reduction  in  consumer  prices 
came  almost  entirely  out  of  the  farmers' 
returns.  It  was  clear  that,  unless  farm 
prices  were  brought  back  into  balance  with 
prices  of  goods  bought  by  farmers,  many 
farmers  ultimately  would  be  driven  out  of 
production,  at  which  time  consumers  would 
have  to  pay  unduly  because  of  the  resulting 
shortage  of  food.  Consumers  were  suffering 
in  another  and  more  immediate  way.  The 
impairment  of  farm  buying  power  caused  unem- 
ployment in  the  cities  and  helped  to  bring 
about  a  general  disorganization  of  the  eco- 
nomic system.  Thus  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer have  both  been  victims  of  wide  swings 
from  surplus  to  scarcity,  and  of  the  extreme 
cycles  of  low  and  high  prices. 

EFFORTS  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  to  raise  the  income 
of    farmers    in   many    cases    involve  higher 


prices  to  consumers.  But  so  long  as  these 
increases  are  not  diverted  into  nonfarm 
channels  and  so  long  as  the  share  of  the 
consumers'  dollar  received  by  farmers  is  not 
greater  than  that  received  by  them  in  the 
pre-war  period,  this  does  not  conflict  in 
any  way  with  legitimate  protection  of  the 
consumers'  interests.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  increased  income  received  by  farmers 
actually  helps  consumers  because  it  means 
increased  buying  of  city-made  goods  by 
farmers,  increased  employment,  and  increased 
business  activity  all  around. 

CONSUMERS,  in  other  words,  derive 
their  fair  share  of  the  general  advantage 
that  results  from  a  healthy  economic  condi- 
tion in  agriculture  which  is  based  upon  fair 
prices  to  farmers.  Reasonable  remuneration 
of  agriculture  for  providing  the  Nation  with 
its  food  and  fibers  is  not  a  burden  upon  con- 
sumers so  much  as  it  is  an  assurance  to  them 
that  efficient  production  at  fair  cost  will 
continue . 

BUT  JUST  as  there  can  be  no  more 
than  a  false  or  transitory  advantage  to 
consumers  in  ruinously  low  farm  prices,  there 
also  is  no  enduring  gain  for  agriculture  in 
discriminations  against  the  consumer.  Farm- 
ers generally  show  a  growing  understanding 
that  agriculture  relies,  for  sustained  prog- 
ress, upon  rising  consumer  buying  power. 
This  interdependence  of  farmer  and  consumer 
is  a  vital  factor  to  be  considered  in  plan- 
ning all  steps  for  economic  recovery. 
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R  . 

on  Retail 

Fbod  Prices 


CONSUMERS  ORGANIZATIONS  ask  us  how  retail 
price  reports  are  made.  Some  of  them  want  to  know 
so  that  they  can  understand  better  the  price  reports 
made  by  the  Government.  Others  want  to  know  how  to 
keep  a  record  of  price  changes  in  cities  not  re- 
ported on  by  the  Government. 

WE  DESCRIBE  here  briefly  the  important 
steps  in  making  such  a  report,  according  to  the 
method  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
It  will  help  you  to  see  what's  behind  the  prices  we 
report  in  each  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  and  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  nice  compound  of  patience  and 
precision  that  go  into  making  a  fair  and  representa- 
tive picture  of  prices. 


THE  PURPOSE  of  reporting 
prices  is  to  find  out  the  cost  of 
food.  Families  of  one  income  level 
may  have  very  different  dietary  hab- 
its from  families  of  another.  They 
may  shop  at  different  stores,  and  buy 
different  kinds  of  food.  They  may 
choose  different  qualities  or  grades 
and  invest  in  different  quantities  at 
a  time. 

SO  THE  VERY  FIRST  RULE  in 
reporting  on  prices  is  to  decide 
whose  food  costs  you  want  to  know 
about . 

IN  THE  REST  of  this  story 
we  are  going  to  assume  that  you  want 
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to  know  what  are  the  prices  paid  by  people 
of  moderate  to  low  incomes.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  in  reporting  on  city 
prices,  has  in  mind  wage-earning  families. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
in  mind  families  of  the  same  size  in- 
comes in  reporting  food  prices  in  small 
communities . 

SECOND  RULE  for  price  collectors 
Locate  that  they  must  know  their  com- 

store  munity  before   they    start  check- 

ing on  prices.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  prices  paid  by  workingmen's  fami- 
lies, for  instance,  you  have  to  know  the 
neighborhoods  where  these  families  do  their 
purchasing.  If  they  are  scattered  all  over 
the  city,  then  you  must  be  sure  you  know  the 
shops  or  markets  where  they  buy.  Some  will 
be  in  the  downtown  section;  others  will  be 
in  the  suburbs;  and  still  others  will  be 
neighborhood  shops. 

NOW  THERE  ARE  many  different  types 
Select  a  stores  selling  foods,  and  since 

variety  .  ,  ^    ,  ,  ^ 

of  stores      pnces  may  be  affected  by  the  type 

of  store  a  good  price  reporter 
covers  representatives  from  these  different 
types  in  his  study.  Stores  can  be  classified 
by  the  things  they  sell.  There  are  the  general 
food  stores  and  markets.  Then  some  special- 
ize, as  do  bakeries,  butcher  shops,  fruit  and 
vegetable  markets.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
not  such  a  good  idea  to  include  highly  spe- 
cialized shops  like  delicatessens  or  "fancy" 
shops . 

ANOTHER  CLASSIFICATION  is  by  own- 
ership: independents,  for  instance,  with  a 
single  store  or  with  two  or  three  branches. 
Then  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  "local 
branch  system",  which  consists  of  four  or 
more  stores  operated  from  a  dominant  parent 
store.  Sometimes  independent  store  owners 
join  together  to  form  a  cooperative  buying 
association.  In  addition  to  these  various 
kinds  of  independent  organizations,  you  may 
find  three  types  of  chain  stores:  local 
chains,  sectional,  and  national  chains.  In 
some  cities  there  are  consumers'  or  farmers' 
cooperatives  which  are  important  food  pur- 
veyors to  workingmen's  families. 


IF  PRICES  are  to  be  collected  reg- 
ularly, such  seasonal  places  as  curb  markets 
or  farmers'  markets  are  not  included. 

STILL  A  THIRD  WAY  to  classify  food 
stores  is  by  the  type  of  service  they  give. 
This  is  important,  too,  because  prices  will 
reflect  that  service.  There  are  three  im- 
portant distinctions  here.  Some  stores  op- 
erate on  a  cash-and-carry  basis.  Next  to 
them  come  the  cash-and-delivery  stores.  The 
third  type  is  the  store  that  gives  credit 
and  delivers.  Very  occasionally  you  will 
find  a  food  shop  that  sells  on  installment 
credit . 


TO   COLLECT   PRICES    from   all  food 


Decide  on 
number  of 
stores 


shops  in  a  city  is  almost  an  im- 
possible task.    Furthermore,  it  is 
usually  unnecessary.    The  trick  is 
to  get  a  representative,   not  an  all-inclu- 
sive picture  of  prices. 

FOR  INSTANCE,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  does  not  attempt  to  cover  every 
food  emporium  in  the  51  cities  for  which  it 
gives  average  prices.  The  number  of  firms 
it  selects  depends  on  the  industrial  impor- 
tance of  each  city.  For  the  larger  cities 
reports  are  gathered  from  25  to  30  stores; 
for  the  smaller  cities,  from  10  to  15  stores. 

FOR  MOST  CITIES  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  get  prices  for  each  food  from  at  least  10 
independents  and  from  one  store  of  each  chain, 
and  from  a  cooperative  if  it  is  important. 
Included  in  this  number  should  be  some  regu- 
lar specialty  shops,  but  more  general  food 
stores.  If  workingmen's  families  usually 
buy  at  cash-and-carry  stores,  more  of  these 
than  of  "credit"  stores  should  be  covered. 

WHEN  the  location,  kind,  and  num- 

her  of  shops  have  been  decided  on, 

ordinary  x    ■  u     •      j.  i     4.  xu 

o    J  the   next   job    is    to    select  the 

foods 

foods  for  which  prices  are  to  be 
collected.  Plans  must  be  laid  just  as  care- 
fully here. 

OBVIOUSLY,  if  you  are  interested 
in  the  prices  of  foods  workingmen's  families 
buy,  you  do  not  collect  quotations  on  caviar 
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or  pistachio  nuts .  Just 
as  obviously,  you  se- 
lect the  foods  that 
are  ost  commonly  con- 
sumed in  your  locality. 
In  Southern  cities,  for 
instance,  sweetpota- 
toes  would  be  an  impor- 
tant food  to  cover.  In 
some  Western  mountain 
city  they  might  not  be 
so  important.  Markets 
in  each  city  give  the 
lead  on  the  important 
items. 

FIRST  among  the  kinds  of  foods, 
then,  you  must  select  the  ones  that  are  com- 
monly bought  in  a  particular  city.  Of 
course,  there  are  dozens — maybe  hundreds — 
of  different  types  of  food  sold.  Did  you 
every  try  to  write  out  a  list?  Even  with 
the  greatest  of  care  you  will  find  you  can 
remember  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  on  your 
markets . 


Your  Government  in  Washington  col- 
lects and  reports  on  retail  food  prices 
in  51  cities.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  which  does  this  job  plans  to 
increase  the  number  of  cities.  County 
Consumers'  Councils  in  other  cities  are 
beginning  price-reporting.  If  you  will 
first  write  us  we  will  tell  you  whether 
the  service  has  already  been  under- 
taken in  your  city. 


part  of  the  animal  that 
means.  Local  customs 
have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  here, 
too.  The  cut  of  beef 
known  as  "sirloin 
steak"  in  Providence, 
for  example,  is  sold 
as  "porterhouse"  in 
New  York. 


Decide  on 
number  of 
foods 


SECOND  JOB  in  selecting  foods  is 
to  fix  the  number  to  be  covered. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  now 
reports  on  96  different  foods. 
The  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  carries  only  a  third 
of  this  number. 

JUST  AS  IN  THE  CASE  of  the  shops 
it  would  be  difficult  to  cover  all  foods,  so 
reporting  is  usually  limited  to  a  represen- 
tative group.  In  this  group  should  be  at 
least  a  few  of  the  five  large  classifications 
of  foods;  milk  and  milk  equivalents;  fruits 
and  vegetables;  flours,  bread,  and  cereals; 
meats,  fish,  eggs,  and  cheese;  fats  and 
sugars . 


Describe 
each  food 
carefully 


AFTER  the  number  of  foods  has  been 
decided  on,  the  next  job  is  to 
draw  up  "specifications"  or  defi- 
nitions for  each  so  that  you  are 
sure  you  get  prices  on  exactly  the  same  food 
each  time.  For  instance,  it  isn '  t  enough  j ust 
to  put  down  "Beef"  as  one  food.  You  have  to 
define  the  cut  of  beef,  and  define  it  so 
clearly  that  every  merchant  understands  what 


SOME  FOODS 
are  sold  only  as  brand- 
ed or  trademarked  ar- 
ticles.   Any  housewife 
knows,    of    course,     that    not    every  store 
sells   the  same  brand.     Obviously  the  same 
brand   is   not   the  biggest   seller   in  every 
store.     So  a  price   reporter  has  to  beware 
of   defining   such    foods   only   in    terms  of 
their  tradmarked  name. 

HERE'S  a  sample  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  brands  which  are  covered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  prices.  There 
are  some  200  different  brands  of  canned 
pears;  212  of  canned  peaches;  359  of  canned 
tomatoes.  Nor  does  this  number  stay  con- 
stant. It  may  change  because  stores  drop 
one  brand  and  take  on  a  new  one,  or  because 
sales  of  certain  brands  forge  ahead  and  you 
always  have  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  product 
with  the  greatest  sales  to  your  workingmen ' s 
families . 

IN  SELECTING  the  particular  type 
or  brand  of  food,  the  important  point  is  to 
get  the  same  one  in  the  same  store  each  time 
so  far  as  possible.  Suppose  it's  prices  on 
canned  tomatoes  that  are  wanted.  If  the 
Smith  Grocery  sells  most  of  Brand  X,  then 
you  record  the  price  of  Brand  X  for  that 
store.  But  if  the  Jones  Grocery  sells  most 
of  Brand  Y,  then  prices  of  Brand  Y  are 
always  recorded  for  that  store. 

DEFINING  foods  is  a  ticklish  job. 
You  can  get  an  idea  of  the  way  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  does  it  from  Bulletin  No. 
495. 
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MUCH  of  the  hard  work  in  laying 
out  plans  for  price  reporting  is  done  by  the 
time  this  point  is  reached.  Before  plans 
are  finished,  though,  a  reporter  has  to  watch 
out  for  certain  points  on  prices. 


Omit 
"sale  " 
prices 


HERE'S  one.  Every  once  in  a  while 
stores  have  "sales."  While  many 
people  may  profit  by  these  sales 
part  of  the  time,  few  people  are 
able  to  buy  most  of  the  food  they  need  week 
in  and  week  out  at  such  prices.  Since  they 
are  exceptional,  rather  than  regular  prices, 
none  of  them  should  be  included  in  this 
price  reporting. 


Reduce 
to  unit 
prices 


ANOTHER  point  to  watch  is  this:  It 
may  be  common  buying  practice  for 
workingmen's  families  in  a  com- 
munity to  buy  in  quantities  of 
more  than  one.  For  instance,  instead  of 
buying  a  pound  of  flour,  it  may  be  that  most 
families  buy  a  5-pound  bag  at  a  time.  Or 
maybe  they  usually  buy  three  cans  of  some- 
thing at  a  time. 

THESE  "multiple"  sales  have  to  be 
watched.  They  must  be  reduced  to  the  same 
unit.  In  the  case  of  the  flour,  the  price 
is  divided  by  five  to  get  the  price  per 
pound;  the  price  for  the  three  cans  is 
divided  by  three  to  get  the  price  per  can. 


Use 

standard 
sizes 


SPEAKING  of  cans,  there  has  to  be 
a  rule  on  standard  sizes  of  cans 
before  one  goes  price  collecting. 
Cans  have  at  least  27  different 
sizes.  The  most  common  for  family  use  are 
No.  2  for  vegetables  and  No.  2|-  for  fruits. 
There  has  to  be  agreement  on  other  standard 
containers  or  measures. 


Avoid 

week-end 

prices 


BY  THIS  TIME  your  price  reporter 
has  decided  on  the  stores,  on  the 
foods,  and  on  their  quality  and 
quantity.  Now  he  has  to  fix  the 
date  for  collecting  prices.  The  day  of  the 
week  is  important  because  in  many  localities 
there  are  week-end  price  reductions  which 
would  not  be  representative  of  the  prices  at 
which  families  usually  purchase. 


TUESDAY  is  the  day  on  which  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  does  its  price 
collecting.  It  avoids  those  week-end  prices. 


IF  periodic  checks  on  prices  are 
to   be   made,    you   have   to  decide 


Plan 

frequency 

of  report  ^^^^  °^  frequently  they  are  to 
be  gathered.  Again,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  makes  its  price  collections 
every  two  weeks.  The  number  of  workers  to 
do  this  job,  the  number  of  stores  to  be 
covered,  and  the  number  of  foods  must  all  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  the 
frequency  of  the  report. 

BEFORE  a  price  reporter  puts  on 
Prepare       ^^^^  starts  out  to  call  on 

price 

forms  ^  merchant,  he  must  have  prepared 

various  documents: 

1.  List  of  the  stores  to  be  covered. 

2.  Description  of  each  food  to  be  cov- 

ered. 

3.  Tabulation  sheet  for  each  store,  on 

which  to  fill  in  the  necessary 
description  of  the  store. 

4.  Tabulation  sheet:    for  all  commodi- 

ties in  one  store. 

5.  Tabulation  sheet:   for  one  commodity 

in  all  stores. 

6.  Tabulation  sheet:    for  all  commodi- 

ties in  all  stores. 

NOW  HE  IS  READY  to  talk  over  plans 
with  the  merchants.  He  explains  to  each 
merchant  why  he  is  making  this  study.  He 
assures  the  merchant  that  his  prices  will 
not  be  publicized.  In  short,  the  reporter 
solicits  the  merchant's  help  in  getting  the 
fairest  possible  picture  of  average  prices 
and  arranges  to  call  at  his  shop  at  a  time 
convenient  to  him. 

WHEN  price  collectors  have  filled 
in  all  the  prices  on  Document  No.  4  (above), 
then  tabulators  must  get  to  work  to  fill  out 
Documents  No.  5  and  No.  6. 


Results 


DOCUMENT  No.  6  is  the  grand  climax 
of  the  job.  Here  will  be  recorded 
the  average  price  paid  by  working- 
men's  families  in  a  community  for 
each  of  the  important  foods  selected. 
[Concluded  on  Page  10] 
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Another  Road  to 

Consumer  Standa 


An.  inspeclor  for 
the  Walnut  Control  Board 
examines  extracted  and  sorted 
walnut  meats  ---Los  Angeles  County,  California 


AAA  agreements  and  licenses  have  a  place  of  far- 
reaching  importance  in  the  farmers'  effort  to  regain 
the  position  they  once  had  as  consumers  before  the 
War.  These  measures  offer  a  new  method  of  tacliling 
the  problem  of  assuring  that  farmers  are  paid  and 
consumers  are  charged  on  a  basis  of  quality  of  product. 


NEXT  TIME  you  shop  for  dates, 
examine  carefully  the  packages  and  labels 
on  your  grocer's  shelves.  You  may  find 
four  classes  of  California  dates:  one,  in 
unsealed  packages  of  a  pound  or  less, 
marked  "Perishable";  another,  "Standard"; 
a  third,  "Dry";  and  a  fourth,  "Bread  Dates." 
Each  name  represents  a  different  quality  of 
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date,  a  quality  based  on  the  variety,  mois- 
ture and  sugar  content,  and  external  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit. 

HERE  is  a  farm  product  which 
shippers  agree  to  grade,  package,  and  label 
according  to  standards  which  will  guarantee 
to  consumers  uniformity  of  quality.  These 
standards  are  a  part  of  the  California  Date 
Agreement  between  the  shippers  of  these 
dates  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

SIX  STANDARD  CLASSES  of  dates  are 
defined  in  this  agreement — the  four  just 
listed  and  two  more,  "Off-grade"  and 
"Culls."  "Cull"  dates  are  those  that 
fail  to  comply  with  Federal  and  State  pure- 
food  regulations  or  are  considered  unfit  for 
human  consumption  by  the  packer  or  by  a  con- 
trol-committee inspector.  These  dates  are 
not  to  be  used  for  human  consumption  and  are 
not  to  be  sold  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  control  committee.  "Off-grade"  dates 
are  those  which  do  not  fall  into  any  of  the 
other  five  classes. 

IN  ADDITION  to  quality  standards, 
the  agreement  sets  up  grades  for  sizes  in 
each  of  the  first  three  classes.  These 
grades  are  based  on  the  number  of  dates  per 
pound  or  the  length  of  individual  dates. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  aid  to  consumers 
is  provided  by  provisions  in  the  agreement 
which  define  standards  for  type  and  size  of 
packages  and  package  labelling.  Specific 
packages  and  label  standards  are  set  up  for 
each  of  the  six  classes.  Dates  in  the 
"perishable"  class,  for  instance,  may  be 
sold  only  in  unsealed  consumer  packages  of 
one  pound  or  less,  and  the  package  must  be 
plainly  marked  "perishable." 

CALIFORNIA  DATES  do  not  figure  as 
prominently  as  some  fruits  in  the  consumers' 
market  list.  Nevertheless,  the  provisions 
of  this  marketing  agreement,  covering  their 
standardization  and  grading,  represent  the 
new  opportunity  offered  to  distributors  of 
farm  products  to  guarantee  to  consumers 
uniformity  of  quality  under  the  marketing 
agreements  of  the  Adjustment  Act. 


WHY  are  standards  desired? 
Because,  as  every  intelligent  buyer  knows, 
prices  without  stated  qualities  and  known 
quantities  would  mean  little.  Imagine  a 
farmer  driving  up  to  a  cannery  and  saying, 
"Well,  here  are  some  tomatoes  in  my  wagon, 
just  as  they've  come  from  the  field.  What 
will  you  give  me  for  them?"  Of  course  the 
canner  would  want  to  know  exactly  how  many 
tomatoes  were  in  the  wagon,  and  what  pro- 
portion of  them  were  of  the  quality  needed 
for  canning.  The  farmer,  too,  would  know 
that  in  order  for  him  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible price  the  tomatoes  should  be  weighed 
and  graded  for  size  and  quality. 

THE  PURPOSE  of  standards  then,  is 
merely  to  provide  a  common  quality  -  quan- 
tity language  between  buyers  and  sellers  all 
along  the  marketing  line.  They  are  neces- 
sary for  intelligent,   efficient  marketing. 

PURCHASE  of  farm  products  by  dis- 
tributors and  processors  on  the  basis  of 
established  grades  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  sound  marketing  practice.  Well- 
graded  products  reduce  distribution  costs 
by  eliminating  waste.  Effective  distribu- 
tion in  the  sense  of  finding  the  market  that 
will  give  the  grower  the  largest  return  for 
his  product  involves  reaching  the  widest 
territory  that  transportation  costs  and  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  product  will 
permit,  extending  the  marketing  season,  and 
conforming  to  trade  preferences  to  meet  the 
broadest  range  of  consumer  needs.  Intelli- 
gently applied  standards  are  of  great  value 
in  this  respect.  They  also  widen  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  premiums  for  foods 
meeting  the   requirements  of  higher  grades. 

FURTHERMORE,  merchandising  under 
uniform  standards  simplifies  the  problem  of 
financing  a  crop  throughout  the  marketing 
season.  The  quality  of  many  agricultural 
products  varies  so  widely  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  season,  or  even 
from  day  to  day,  that  lending  agencies 
assume  a  great  risk  in  lending  on  the  as- 
sumed market  value  of  any  lot  of  products 
unless  they  have  a  very  definite  knowledge 
as  to  its  uniformity  and  grade. 
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WHAT  does  industry  itself  do  about 
this  matter?  It  buys  on  the  basis  of  spec- 
ifications. Those  state  specifically  what 
must  be  supplied.  Nothing  else  will  be 
accepted.  The  same  practice  is  followed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  better  managed 
States  and  municipalities.  The  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  has  estimated 
that  the  Federal  Government  saves  $100,- 
000,000  a  year  by  requiring  sellers  to  meet 
specifications.  Protection  of  farmers  and 
consumers  in  like  degree  would  doubtless 
also  make  possible  big  savings. 

MUCH  WORK  has  been  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Administration,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  developing  standard  grades 
for  farm  products.  When  certain  commodi- 
ties, such  as  cotton  and  grains,  are  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  requires  the  use  of  specific 
grades.  Also,  from  time  to  time,  the 
Department  has  recommended  grades  for  use 
by  growers,  shippers,  and  processors  of 
other  products. 

BUT  UNFORTUNATELY  we  are  still  a 
long  way  from  giving  the  full  benefits  of 
standardization  of  farm  products  to  all 
growers  and  consumers.  Producers  of  many 
agricultural   commodities   continue    to  take 


Grading  raisins  by  the  Raisin 
Conirol  Board  according  to 
various  models  contained  in 
the  glass  jars 

Fresno  County,  California 


what  is  given  to  them 
for  ungraded  lots  of 
their  products.  Consum- 
ers are  worse  off.  Only 
very  rarely  do  they  get 
an  opportunity  to  buy 
farm  products  in  accord- 
ance with  established 
quality  grades.  For 
example,  standards  for 
cotton  enable  the  warehouseman,  the  banker, 
the  cotton  ginner,  and  the  cotton  spinner 
to  buy  or  lend  intelligently.  Consumers  of 
cotton  goods  do  not  have  such  advantages 
when  they  buy  cotton  sheeting,  shirts,  and 
dresses . 

SOMETIMES  INDUSTRY  representa- 
tives themselves  have  asked  for  and  sup- 
ported standards  provisions.  This  happens 
especially  in  cases  where  it  is  evident 
that  price  or  supply  control  demands  ad- 
herence to  grade  standards,  or  where  there 
is  a  desire  to  eliminate  competition  aris- 
ing from  the  cutting  of  quality  or  from 
variation  in  package  sizes. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  marketing  agree- 
ments now  in  effect  make  provisions  for  the 
use  of  standards.  The  agreement  covering 
the  marketing  of  California  dates  is  only 
one.  Few  of  the  agreements,  however,  con- 
tain standards  clauses  approaching  in  com- 
prehensiveness those  of  the  date  agreement. 
For  the  most  part,  present  "standards"  pro- 
visions have  been  introduced  because  defini- 
tions of  the  product  and  containers  are 
necessary  for  purposes  of  price  or  shipment 
control . 

THUS,  the  agreements  for  Graven- 
stein  apples,  fresh  and  canned  asparagus, 
package  bees,  celery,  olives,  cling  peaches, 
prunes,  raisins,  turpentine,  define  in  more 
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or  less  detail  the  product  under  control. 
The  prune  and  raisin  agreements  also  re- 
quire the  control  committees  to  develop 
specifications  for  standard  farm  grades  and 
to  settle  disputes  between  growers  and  buy- 
ers regarding  the  grade  of  a  particular  lot 
of  prunes  or  raisins. 

THE  AGREEMENT  for  walnuts  pro- 
vides for  a  standard  definition  of  "mer- 
chantable" and  "cull"  walnuts  in  terms  of 
a  Federal  standard.  Also,  all  walnuts  sold 
must  be  culled  and  graded  for  size. 

THE  FLORIDA  citrus  agreement  re- 
quires that  oranges  and  grapefruit  be  graded 
and  certified  in  conformity  with  standards 
fixed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Containers  must  bear  the  U.  S.  grade  of  the 
contents,  or  a  brand  mark  representing  such 
grade.  The  agreements  for  Texas  citrus 
fruits,  Florida  strawberries.  Southeastern 
watermelons  and  western  Washington  vegeta- 
bles contain  similar  provisions. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  and  Southern  rice 
agreements  define  different  types  of  ^rice 
and  the  standard  units  of  pack.  The  Cali- 
fornia rice  agreement  further  provides  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  fix 
consumer  standards  for  rice  or  rice  prod- 
ucts, the  rice  millers  shall  abide  by  such 
standards  in  the  preparation  of  rice  and  in 
the  labeling  of  consumer  packages. 

THESE  PROVISIONS  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Adjustment  Administration  marketing  agree- 
ments, in  their  provisions  for  grades  and 
standards,  have  taken  steps  which  are  bene- 
ficial to  producers,  consumers,  and  the 
handling  trades  by  establishing  uniform 
requirements  of  quality. 

"OUR  WHOLE  PROGRAM  is  a  venture  in 
economic  democracy  which  cannot  succeed 
without  education  and  without  the  public 
support  which  we  hope  will  spring  from  that 
education . " 

CHESTER  C.  DAVIS,  AAA  Administrator 


Reporting 
on  Retail 

Food  Prices 

[Concluded  from  Page  6] 

THIS  will  be  one  yardstick 
against  which  you  can  measure  past  and 
future  prices  in  this  community.  Be  careful 
about  comparing  prices  in  one  city  with 
those  of  another.  There  are  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferences you  have  to  take  into  consideration 
before  you  can  make  a  fair  comparison  city 
by  city. 

AVERAGES  often  smooth  out  a  lot  of 
differences.  Don't  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
them.  Watch  more  closely  the  range  of 
prices,  from  highest  to  lowest,  and  compare 
the  trends  of  these  actual  prices. 

INDEX  NUMBERS 

WHEN  COSTS  on  one  date  are  to  be 
compared  with  costs  on  another  date,  statis- 
ticians often  use  index  numbers  to  make  the 
comparison  clearer.  Suppose  the  cost  of  a 
pomegranate  in  1913  was  10  cents,  and  in  1930 
was  15  cents.  If  the  1913  price  stands  for 
100,  the  index  number  for  the  1930  price 
would  be  150. 

ACCURATE  comparisons  of  cost  must 
take  into  account  not  only  different  prices 
but  the  relative  importance  of  the  things 
compared.  Pomegranates,  for  instance,  are 
not  so  important  in  the  average  family's 
food  costs  as  potatoes.  In  figuring  changes 
in  such  costs,  therefore,  they  should  not  be 
given  the  same  importance. 

"WEIGHTING"  is  the  technical 
term  used  to  describe  the  method  used  to 
give  prices  their  relative  importance.  Food 
prices  are  usually  weighted  by  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  each  article. 

WISE  CONSUMERS  leave  such  compu- 
tations to  be  made  by  technically  trained 
people . 
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READ  ALL  LABELS  CAREFULLY— If  they 
fail  to  tell  all  you  want  to  Know 
about  the  fabric  or  its  malie , 
ask  the  clerk . 


lO 

Tips 

to 

Cotton  Consumers 


NEXT  YEAR — if  you  are  an  average 
consumer — you  are  going  to  buy  in  one  form 
or  another  60  yards  or  more  of  cotton  goods; 
you,  and  each  member  of  your  family. 
There'll  be  sheets  and  towels,  maybe;  under- 
wear, and  perhaps  stockings;  curtains; 
shirts,  dresses,  and  on  down  the  list  of 
hundreds  of  cotton  necessities,  even  to 
automobile  tires. 

IF  YOU  were  a  consumer  like  the 
United  States  Government  or  most  any  big 
company,  you  would  make  up  detailed  specifi- 
cations before  you  purchased  even  so  small 
a  thing  as  a  cotton  handkerchief.  You  would 
not  depend  on  price  alone  to  tell  you  what 
is  good  quality  or  worth  the  buying.  Be- 


fore you  invested  in  a  sheet,  for  instance, 
you  would  ask  what  was  its  tensile  strength, 
its  thread  count,  its  weight,  and  compare 
these  measures  of  quality  with  those  of  other 
sheets . 

SOME  MANUFACTURERS  help  you  in 
judging  quality.  Their  labels  tell  you  some 
of  these  facts.  They  may  tell  you,  too,  how 
well  the  cotton  goods  will  stand  washing, 
whether  it  will  shrink,  whether  its  color  is 
fast  to  sunlight  as  well  as  water. 

BUT  EVEN  where  you  do  find  "in- 
formative labels"  on  cotton  goods,  you  will 
need — to  be  a  wise  buyer — to  bring  to  your 
aid  a  lot  of  facts  which  you  are  not  likely 
to  find  in  any  label  or  catalogue. 
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YOU  SHOULD  know,  for  instance, 
what  are  the  appropriate  fabrics  for  various 
uses.  That  means  knowing  something  about 
the  construction  of  different  fabrics.  You 
should  know  how  fabrics  are  finished.  You 
should  be  able  to  recognize  when  a  cloth  is 
heavily  sized  and  know  that  heavy  sizing  may 
conceal  poor  quality. 

BUYING  WISELY  isn't  the  easiest 
job  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary  it  takes 
a  compound  of  intelligence,  judgment,  and 
control  of  a  very  high  order.  Any  consumer 
worth  his  job  knows  this.  Not  every  con- 
sumer knows  of  the  help  he — or  she — can 
get  in  this  job  from  the  Government. 

HERE  ARE  three  important  aids  to 
wise  buying  of  cotton  goods  you  should  have: 
The  first  is:  "Selection  of  Cotton  Fabrics." 
(F.  B.  No.  1449.)  Another  is:  "Quality 
Guides  in  Buying  Sheets  and  Pillowcases." 
(Leaflet  No.  103.)  The  third:  "Quality 
Guides  in  Buying  Ready-Made  Dresses.  "  (Leaf- 
let No.  105.  )  All  of  them  are  Department  of 
Agriculture  publications,  sold  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  in  Washington  for 
five  cents  a  copy. 

THE  TEN  TIPS  we  are  giving  you 
here  on  buying  cotton  goods  are  only  a  few 
of  the  ones  you  can  get  from  these  booklets. 


Some  of  these  we  give  obviously  cannot  be 
tested  out  on  manufactured  garments.  In 
those  cases,  ask  your  merchants  to  give  you 
the  information  you  need. 

1 

TEXTILE  MILLS  are  ingenious  places . 
Every  season  they  produce  some  new  kind  of 
material  to  add  to  the  great  range  of 
standard  materials  you  can  choose  from.  One 
of  the  first  tricks  you  have  to  learn  is  to 
be  able  to  identify  a  cotton  material. 

WHEN  YOU  have  a  spare  hour  some- 
time, take  some  scraps  of  different  kinds  of 
material  and  unravel  their  edges  and  examine 
their  yarn.  You'll  notice  that  cotton  yarns 
are  fuzzy  and  have  a  brush-like  end.  Paper 
yarns — even  if  you  didn't  know  it,  they  do 
exist — are  easily  recognized  for  what  they 
are.  Untwisted  synthetic  yarns  usually 
spread  out  in  a  kind  of  fan  shape;  synthetic 
fibers  can  be  distinguished  from  true  silk 
if  you  burn  the  edge.  True  silk  gives  an 
odor  like  burning  feathers.  Wool  fibers  are 
kinky.  Wool  dissolves  when  boiled  for  15 
minutes  in  a  solution  containing  one  table- 
spoon of  lye  to  a  pint  of  water.  Larger 
amounts  of  alkaline  washing  powder  may  be 
used  instead  of  lye.  This  is  an  excellent 
way  to  detect  fabrics  made  of  both  wool  and 
cotton  as  the  cotton  will  not  disappear 
under  such  treatment. 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  to  the  price  you  pay  for  four  cotton 
textiles  and  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  the  cotton 
in  them  from  July  1933 — just  before  the  cotton  adjustment 
program  went  into  effect — to  November  1934. 

Increase  in            Increase  in 

Average  Retail  Price  Paid 

Price  Cotton  Farmers 

Overalls_  _                      45%  25% 

Workshirts,.                              19%  25% 

Sheets   29%  25% 

Unbleached  muslin_  46%  25% 

In  addition  to  the  price  received  for  the  raw  cotton, 
farmers  who  cooperate  in  the  cotton  adjustment  program 
receive  benefit  payments  out  of  the  processing  tax 
apparently  passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  retail  price. 


INCREASINGLY  you 
will  find  that  fabrics  are 
labelled  to  show  what  fibers 
they  are  made  of.  One  of  the 
trade  helps  in  identifying 
cotton  knit  underwear  comes 
as  a  result  of  a  "trade  prac- 
tice rule"  adopted  by  manu- 
facturers of  such  garments. 
Under  this  rule  manufacturers 
agree  always  to  mention  the 
percentage,  by  weight,  of  wool 
contained  in  a  garment  if  they 
label    it   as  a  wool  garment. 


NEXT  RULE  to  remem- 
ber in  buying  cotton  material 
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YOU  can't  complain  if  the  color 
fades  from  sunlighl  unless  the 
material  is  sold  to  you  a.s 
"  Color  Fast  to  Sunlight  " 


is,  choose  one  with  the  longest  fibers  of 
regular  length.  No  cotton  fiber,  as  you 
probably  know,  is  very  long.  The  shortest 
is  about  half  an  inch;  the  longest  about  two 
inches.  Very  short  fibers  tend  to  make  weak 
yarns . 

YOU  HAVE  probably  noticed  the 
fuzzy  appearance  a  poor  quality  sheet  has, 
after  it  has  been  laundered.  That's  char- 
acteristic of  short  fibers  loosely  spun  and 
woven . 

THE  LENGTH  of  this  fiber  is  often 
called  its  "staple."  Cotton  is  sometimes 
described  as  short,  medium,  or  long-staple. 
Better  grades  of  sheeting  are  made  of  medium 
or  long-staple  cotton. 


3 

EXAMINE  THE  yarn  to  see  if  it  is 
well  twisted,  strong,  smooth,  and  even. 
This  kind  wears  better. 

4 

IF  YOU  HAVE  a  "yen"  for  novelty 
weaves,  you  may  have  to  pay  for  it  in  poor 
wearing  quality.  Learn  to  recognize  the 
main  types.  There  are  three — plain,  twill, 
and  satin. 

A  PLAIN  WEAVE  produces  a  fabric 
with  the  greatest  breaking  strength.  A 
loose,  plain  weave,  however,  may  result  in 
a  sleazy  cloth.  A  twill  weave  does  not  have 
the  breaking  strength  of  the  plain  but  it  has 
greater  tearing  and   ripping  strength.  It 
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soils  less  easily  but  is  more  difficult  to 
launder.  You'll  find  it  especially  good  for 
heavy  skirtings  and  children's  play  clothes. 
The  satin  weave  makes  a  material  that  is  not 
only  durable  but  beautiful,  with  a  smooth, 
lustrous  surface.  If  the  unbound  yarns  in 
this  weave  are  very  long,  there  is  danger  of 
their  being  caught  and  torn. 

HERE  ARE  a  few  of  the  common 
weaknesses  in  construction  of  cotton  fabrics 
you  may  run  across:  (a)  very  fine  yarns  woven 
over  very  heavy  ones — these  soon  wear 
through;  (b)  long  yarns,  or  floats,  passed 
over  too  many  yarns — they  are  easily  caught 
and  torn;  (c)  patterns  made  by  bleaching  out 
portions  of  a  dark  background — that  often 
results  in  weakened  places  which  quickly 
wear  through;  (d)  designs  produced  by  weaving 
in  short  lengths  of  yarn  free  at  both  ends — 
this  may  soon  cause  the  fabric  to  look 
shabby. 

5 

ASK  ABOUT  the  thread  count — that 
is,  the  number  of  threads  per  inch  length- 
wise (warp)  and  crosswise  (filling).  Low 
thread  count  is  often  the  reason  behind  low 
price  and  short  wear.  When  a  material 
shrinks  a  lot  it  may  be  due  to  the  looseness 
of  the  weave.  In  the  case  of  sheeting,  ex- 
amine the  material  against  the  light  and  see 
whether  the  "count"  is  about  the  same  in 
warp  and  filling. 

6 

"TENSILE  STRENGTH"  is  another 
test  of  wearing  quality.  The  average  con- 
sumer can't  measure  this.  It  requires  spec- 
ial instruments  which  record  the  number  of 
pounds  required  to  break  a  piece  of  fabric. 
Probably  the  merchant  doesn't  know  the  ten- 
sile strength  either,  but  it  is  information 
that  can  be  made  available  and  will  be  made 
available  if  consumers  ask  for  it. 

7 

SIZING  IS  IMPORTANT.  This  is  the 
starch  or  other  material  used  to  give  the 
fabric  a  smooth  finish.  A  little  is  neces- 
sary  in  weaving  but    it    is   not  necessary 


on  bleached  fabrics,  although  a  little 
dressing  in  bleached  fabrics  add  to  their 
appearance.  A  lot  may  conceal  a  poorly 
woven  fabric.  "Pure  finish"  on  a  sheet 
means  the  minimum  amount  of  sizing  has  been 
used.  Rub  the  material  between  your  hands 
and  see  if  the  sizing  comes  out. 

DON'T  GET  mixed  up  on  "sizing" 
and  "mercerizing."  Mercerization  is  a 
process,  named  many  years  ago  after  its  dis- 
coverer, John  Mercer,  for  giving  a  glossier 
finish  to  cotton  fabrics.  It  adds  not  only 
to  the  attractiveness  but  to  the  durability 
of  the  material. 

8 

THERE  ARE  over  a  hundred  different 
ways  of  finishing  a  cotton  fabric.  To  de- 
scribe them  all  and  tell  you  how  to  judge 
their  value  would  take  up  too  many  pages. 

DYEING  IS  one  of  the  important 
finishing  processes.  No  dye  yet  discovered 
will  remain  permanently  "fast"  under  all 
conditions.  Vat  dyes  are  the  best  for  cot- 
ton goods  but  they  are  the  most  expensive. 

WHEN  YOU  are  told  a  fabric  is 
"Color  Fast",  find  out  what  it  is  "fast" 
against — soap,  or  boiling,  or  sunlight,  or 
perspiration,  or  uric  acid,  or  what.  To  make 
doubly  sure,  take  some  samples  home  and  do 
some  tricks  with  them  yourself:  (1)  put  a 
piece  directly  in  the  sunlight,  with  part  of 
it  covered  with  cardboard,  and  see  if  the 
sun  bleaches  the  uncovered  part;  (2)  wash  a 
piece  with  soap.  In  short,  try  out  the 
material  under  the  conditions  it  is  to  be 
used. 

NOT  ALL  colored  cotton  materials 
are  dyed.  Some  are  printed.  You  can  usually 
identify  the  fabric  that  is  printed  in  the 
piece  by  noticing  that  the  back  is  not 
as  well  dyed  as  the  top  side.  In  general, 
dyed  fabrics  keep  their  good  looks  much 
longer  than  printed  ones,  though  that  may 
vary  with  the  quality  of  the  dye  used. 
[Concluded  on  Page  29] 
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Consumer- Farmer  Briefs 


from  Washingfori 


UNITED        I  A  I  l:        ins  s>  A  R"  M  E  N  T      O"      A  G  R I  C  U  1.  ^  U  B  E  A.. 


An  entrance  \o  the  new 
building  housing  the 
A  A  A.  and  other  offices 
of  the  Department:  of 
Agriculture. 


MORE  COOPERATIVES 
of  farmers  were  organized  in 
Texas  in  1934  than  in  any 
two  years  since  1900. 
Forty-four  associations  be- 
gan to  operate  this  year. 
That  brings  the  total  to 
350  farmers'  cooperatives  in 
that  State  alone. 

AAA 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  first 
consumers'  cooperative,  founded  in  Rochdale, 
England,  on  December  21,  1844,  was  cele- 
brated in  the  United  States  by:  (1)  the 
opening  of  a  new  four-story  warehouse  in 
Superior,  Wisconsin,  by  the  General  Coop- 
erative Wholesale;  (2)  breaking  ground  for 
the  construction  of  new  headquarters  and  oil 
compounding  plant  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
(3)  beginning  construction  of  a  $100,000 
headquarters  at  Omaha  of  the  Nebraska  Farm- 
ers' Union  Cooperative  State  Exchange.  All 
these  developments  are  part  of  the  consum- 
ers' cooperative  movement  in  this  country 
now  numbering  close  to  two  million  members. 
Total  value  of  consumers'  cooperative  pur- 
chasing in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
$360,000,000  for  1933. 


AAA 


HIGH  COLLECTION  figures  for  a 
processing  tax  in  your  State  do  not  mean 
that  consumers  in  your  State  are  bearing  all 
that  tax,  but  merely  that  your  State  is 
where  the  processing  is  being  done.  Pro- 
cessing taxes  are  collected  at  the  point 
where  the  first  processing  is  done,  but  they 
are  frequently  passed  on  by  the  first  pro- 
cessor to  the  ultimate  consumer  who  may  be 
in  the  same  State  or  a  thousand  miles  away. 
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In  such  cases,  consumers  in  all  States  where 
the  finished  product  is  sold  contribute  to 
the  tax  paid  by  the  processor  located  within 
your  State. 


AAA 


NEW  PRODUCT:  Due  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  research,  consumers  may  now  buy 
Cheddar  (American)  cheese  packed  when  green 
in  tin  cans  to  cure  without  rind  and  without 
waste,  ready  for  sale  in  consumer  sizes. 


AAA 


RIGHT  ACROSS  CANADA,  the  great 
bulk  of  poultry  intended  for  export  and 
interprovincial  shipment  is  government 
graded.  What  this  means  to  merchants  is 
reflected  in  statements  made  by  a  leading 
poultry  merchant  in  London  to  an  officer  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  reported  in  a 
Government  bulletin.  "Hitherto  it  had  been 
the  practice  of  many  countries  to  send  their 
turkeys  in  miscellaneous  shipments.  The 
[Concluded  on  Page  29] 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL  changes  in  city  retail  prices 

1^      »,                      .  Percent 
„.    ,     ^  „     ,          Dec.  5      Nov.  20    Dec.  4 
Kind  of  Food  change 
1933          1934        1934  ^ 
THE    SLOW   but    steady   m  year 

drop  in  food  prices  which  began         Dairy  Products  0  0  % 

in  September  has  continued  into  Milk,  qt_._   11.2         11.7        11.7  +4.5 

December.    The   index   of   retail  Cheese,  lb...   22.9         23.9       24.0  +4.8 

food  prices  on  December  4  stood  Butter,  lb.__   28.0         35.1        35.1  +25.4 

at    114.6   percent    of   the    1913  Beef 

level  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Round  steak,  lb   24.3         27.7       27.5  +13.2 

Labor  Statistics.    Although  each  Rib  roast,  lb   20.3         23.1        22.9  +12.8 

bi-weekly   report  since  Septem-  Chuck  roast,  lb.   15.0         17.0        16.9  +12.7 

ber  11  has   shown    lower   prices  Lamb 

than   the   previous    report,    the  Leg  of  lamb,  lb   21.0         23.3       23.4  +11.4 

drop  has  been  very  small.     From  Breast  lamb,  lb    10.1  10.2   

September   11   to  December  4  it  Square  chuck,  lb....    17.4  17.4   

amounted  to  only  1.6  percent.  Poultry  Products 

Hens,  lb    19.8         24.4       24.4  +23.2 

MEAT  PRICES  have  shown  Eggs,  doz.....   35.1         40.1        39.6  +12.8 

a    more     important    drop    since  Bread 

September  than  prices  of  other  White,  lb   7.9  8.3         8.3  +5.1 

foods.     Late  in  the  summer  after  Rye.  lb-.   8.6  8.9         8.9  +3.5 

it     became     evident     that    the  Whole  wheat,  lb.     9.0  9.0   

drought  damage  would  be  severe   ( continued)  

meat  prices  were  advanced .  It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  prices 

of  meats  could  not  be  maintained  at  a  high  PRICES    of   these    foods   have  not 

level  for  two  reasons:  First,  consumer  resist-  been  increased  since  last  summer  and  no 
ance  to  sharp  price  increases;  and,  second,  marked  advances  are  likely  in  the  near 
continued  large  current  supplies  of  meat  future.  Fruit  and  vegetable  prices  on  De- 
animals  on  the  market.  The  first  effects  cember  4  were  only  3.4  percent  above  the 
of  the  drought  have  been  to  raise  feed  1913  average.  Last  year  at  this  time  they 
prices  and  thus  to  force  many  farmers  to  were  15.6  percent  above, 
market   their  steers,   hogs,    and  lambs  ear- 

lier  than  they  intended.     As  a  result  sup-  IS  NOT  only  the   fresh  perish- 

plies  of  meat  animals  on  the  market  so  far  ^^^^  vegetables  which  have  shown  no  increase 
have  been  abundant  during  the  fall  months.  P^^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^ ■     ^uch  staples  as  pota- 

toes  and  cabbage  are  particularly  abundant 

THIS  SITUATION  on  meats  will  not  '"^s^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  P^^^®- 

last  long.     Livestock  economists  have  told         Potatoes  are  selling   for  an  average  price 

„^   „„„^  c.,,™™^^  v„„o+    ^,,v^  of   1.7   cents   a   pound,    compared   with  2.2 

us   ever   since   last   summer   that  meat   sup—  ^  ^ 

-i  ■  Tji-         i-TTT  cents  last  vear.     Usually  the  consumer  can 

plies  would  be  materially   lower  beginning         -.-^111,0  y^a.  ^ 

late    in    January    or    early    in    February.  reduction    from    this    price  by 

Higher  prices  of  meats  at  that  time  appear  buying  half  bushels  or  bushels.  Cabbage 
to  be  inevitable.  selling    for    an    average    price    of  2.6 

cents  a  pound.     Last  year  at   this  time  it 

PRICES  of  dairy  products  and  eggs  '^•^  cents, 

will    also    doubtless    be    affected    by    the  BIGGEST  INCREASES  in  prices  since 

drought    and    the    high    prices    of    feeds.  last    year    are    on    lard    and   bacon.  Lard 

Cereal     foods    and    fruits    and    vegetables  prices  are  58.3  percent  over  last  year,  and 

should  continue  plentiful.  bacon   prices   are   up   44.2   percent.  These 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


Dec.  5 
1933 


Nov.  20 
1934 


Dec.  4 
1934 


Percent 
Change 
in  Year 


Cereal  Products  ^  0  0 

Flour,  lb.._   4.8  5.1  5.1 

Macaroni,  lb   15.8  15.8  15.8 

Wheat  cereal   24.0  24.3  24.3 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can   11.0  12.3  12.4 

Peas,  #2  can   13.6  17.3  17.3 

Tomatoes,  #2  can....  9.8  10.4  10.4 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb......   2.2  1.7  1.7 

Onions,  lb   3.5  3.9  4.0 

Cabbage,  lb   3.9  2.6  2.6 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head     8.1  8.8 

Spinach,  lb     6.7  7.0 

Carrots,  bunch     5.0  5.3 

Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2^  can....    19.4  19.3 

Pears,  #2^  can     22.5  22.7 

Pineapple,  #2i  can    22.6  22.6 

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,   lb     5.7  5.7 

Bananas,  doz   24.5  22.8  22.5 

Oranges,  doz...   26.6  33.5  30.3 


+6.2 
0.0 
+1.2 


+12.7 
+27.2 
+6.1 

-22.7 
+14.3 
-33.3 


YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

( continued) 

up  25.7  percent;  and  grapefruit, 
up  35.2  percent.  Also  many  of 
the  minor  vegetables  are  more 
abundant  this  year  than  usual. 
Except  for  a  short  apple  crop 
the  supplies  of  most  important 
crops  for  human  foods  appear  to 
be  ample  at  present.  The  small 
crops  are  the  crops  used  for 
feed  for  meat  animals,  dairy 
cows,  and  poultry. 

INDICATIONS  ARE  THAT 
the  spread  between  farm  prices 
and  city  retail  prices  has  been 
gradually  narrowing  a  little 
during  the  past  three  months. 
That  is,  the  drop  in  prices  in 
city  retail  stores  has  been 
slightly  more  than  the  drop  in 
prices  at  the  farm. 


-8.2 
+13.9 


increases  are  due  to  the  low  weights  of 
hogs  being  slaughtered  and  the  anticipation 
of  shorter  supplies  later  in  the  year. 

DECEMBER'S  CROP  report  summarizes 
the  acreage,  yield,  and  production  data  for 
1934.  It  shows  that  the  grain  crops  are 
much  below  average.  Durum  wheat  is  the  low- 
est; being  only  11.5  percent  of  the  1927- 
1931  average,  while  winter  wheat  is  64.1 
percent,  and  other  spring  wheat  is  43.7 
percent  of  that  average.  Feed  grains  are 
especially  short;  corn  being  estimated  at 
54.9  percent  of  the  5-year  average,  oats  at 
44.6  percent,  barley  at  44.0  percent,  and 
rye  at  39.2  percent. 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND  several  impor- 
tant crops  are  more  abundant  than  they 
were  during  the  5-year  period  from  1927  to 
1931.  They  include  potatoes,  the  crop  being 
5.4  percent  above  the  average;  sweetpotatoes, 
up8.0percent;  pears,  up  5.1  percent;  oranges. 


THIS  OBSERVATION  is 
based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
average    retail   prices   paid  by 

  consumers     for     14  important 

foods  and  the  average  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  that 
part  of  their  produce  that  went  into  making 
these  foods.  The  14  foods  included  are: 
beef,  pork,  lamb,  whole  milk,  evaporated 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  hens,  eggs,  rice, 
potatoes,  flour,  bread,  and  macaroni. 

A  MONTH'S  SUPPLY  of  these  foods 
for  a  typical  family  cost  $19.08  at  prices 
holding  on  December  4.  Three  months  earlier 
the  same  foods  in  the  same  amounts  cost 
$19.54.  Prices  received  by  farmers  in- 
creased while  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
was  falling  off.  On  December  4,  farmers 
were  getting  $7.65  for  the  raw  material  for 
these  foods.  Three  months  earlier  they  got 
$7 . 46 . 

PART  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  between 
the  retail  and  farm  prices  includes  process- 
ing taxes  on  wheat  and  hogs  which  later  are 
added  to  the  farmers'  return  in  the  form  of 
benefit  payments — provided,  of  course,  they 
are  cooperators  in  these  two  production- 
control  programs  under  the  AAA. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

THERE  WAS  practically  no  change  in  the 
prices  of  dairy  products  from  November 
20  to  December  4.  Cheese  cost  0.1  cent 
a  pound  more  while  milk  and  butter  both 
sold  at  the  same  price  as  that  of  two 
weeks  earlier. 

PRODUCTION  OF  butter  was  well  maintained 
during  most  of  the  fall  in  spite  of  the 
poor  feed  situation.  However,  with  the 
end  of  the  pasture  season  reports  show 
that  production  has  dropped  off  sharply 
in  some  of  the  most  important  dairy  sec- 
tions. Dairy  economists  tell  us  that 
production  is  likely  to  continue  light 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  This  is  because  the  price  of 
feed  has  gone  so  high  that  farmers  in 
many  cases  are  forced  to  give  their  cows 
reduced  rations  which  will  maintain  them 
until  next  year  but  which  will  not  give 
a  normal  output  of  milk  per  cow. 

RECENT  TRENDS  in  the  wholesale  butter  mar- 
ket have  been  upward.  Prices  during  the 
week  ended  December  15  were  about  one 
cent  above  those  for  the  week  ended 
December  1.  This  indicates  that  con- 
sumers' prices  may  rise  further  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

THE  GUIDE  has  several  times  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  butter  imports  over  the 
tariff  and  suggested  that  this  may  keep 
butter  prices  from  any  great  advance 
over  present  levels.  The  December  6 
price  of  New  Zealand  butter  in  London 
was  16.0  cents  in  American  money  and  in 
New  York  the  wholesale  price  of  92-score 
butter  was  30.2  cents.  The  difference 
of  14.2  cents  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  tariff.  If  the  New  York  price 
should  go  higher  while  London  prices 
stayed  the  same  it  would  be  profitable 
for  dealers  to  import  New  Zealand 
butter . 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

December  4,  1934 

(cents) 

Markets 

Milk 

Cheese 

Butter 

(qt 

•) 

(lb 

•) 

/IK  \ 

United  States   

  11, 

,7 

24. 

.0 

35 . 1 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston    

11, 

,7 

23, 

,4 

33.8 

Bridgeport  

14, 

.0 

27, 

.6 

36.0 

Buffalo  

12, 

.0 

25, 

.3 

34.3 

Fall  River   

13, 

.0 

23 

.9 

33.6 

Manchester   

12, 

.0 

23 

.8 

33.3 

Newark   

13, 

,0 

25, 

.5 

37.3 

New  Haven  

14 

.0 

32 

.2 

35.3 

New  York  

12, 

.5 

27, 

,5 

37.1 

Philadelphia  

11, 

,0 

28, 

.0 

36.6 

Pittsburgh  

12 

.7 

24, 

.8 

35.1 

Portland,  Maine 

10, 

.7 

24 

.6 

34.9 

Providence..-  

13, 

.0 

22, 

.6 

33.8 

Rochester,...   

12, 

,0 

25, 

.8 

33.7 

Scranton   

11, 

.0 

26, 

,1 

34.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

13, 

.5 

21, 

.6 

36.3 

Baltimore  ■  

11. 

,0 

25. 

,7 

37.8 

Charleston,  S.  C 

13. 

,3 

20. 

.7 

34.5 

Jacksonville  

15. 

,3 

20, 

.5 

34.7 

Norfolk  

14. 

,0 

20. 

,7 

36.1 

Richmond...   

12. 

.0 

22, 

,2 

36.0 

Savannah  

14, 

,0 

20, 

.9 

34.7 

Washington,  D.  C 

13, 

.0 

26, 

,0 

37.6 

North  Central: 

Chicago.   

10, 

,0 

27. 

.1 

35.3 

Cincinnati   

12, 

,0 

25. 

.0 

32.8 

Cleveland   

11, 

.0 

25. 

.9 

33.4 

Columbus....  

10, 

,0 

24, 

,9 

33.6 

Detroit   

11. 

,0 

24, 

,4 

34.4 

Indianapolis   

10. 

,0 

24. 

,4 

34.1 

Kansas  City   

12, 

,5 

23, 

,5 

33.8 

Milwaukee    

10, 

,0 

23. 

,0 

34.6 

Minneapolis   

9, 

,0 

23. 

,3 

33.7 

Omaha   

10. 

,0 

23, 

,0 

32.7 

Peoria   

10. 

,0 

22. 

,3 

32.9 

St .  Louis.....  

11. 

,0 

22. 

,3 

35.4 

St.  Paul.....  

9, 

,0 

23, 

,7 

33.9 

Springfield,  111.... 

10, 

,0 

22, 

,8 

33.4 

South  Central: 

Birmingham..   

13. 

,5 

20. 

,2 

35.5 

Dallas   

9. 

,0 

23, 

,8 

32.0 

Houston  

12, 

,0 

20. 

,3 

36.4 

Little  Rock  

12, 

,0 

21. 

,8 

31.8 

Louisville  

12, 

.0 

24, 

,8 

35.4 

Memphis   

11, 

,3 

19, 

,5 

33.0 

Mobile   

13, 

.0 

21. 

,4 

33.0 

New  Orleans  

11 

,0 

22 

,1 

34.9 

Western: 

Butte  

11, 

.0 

22, 

.  1 

36.7 

Denver.  

11, 

.0 

24, 

.9 

35.3 

Los  Angeles.   

12, 

,0 

23, 

,3 

38.9 

Portland,  Oreg 

11, 

,4 

22, 

.1 

37.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

10, 

,0 

23, 

,0 

36.9 

San  Francisco  

12, 

,0 

28, 

,5 

39.0 

Seattle   

  10. 

.7 

22. 

,7 

38.8 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  December  4,  1954  (cents) 


Markets 

White 

Rye 

Whole 
wheat 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States   

..  8.3 

8.9 

9.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   _  

8.3 

9.2 

8.8 

Bridgeport   

8.7 

9.1 

9.3 

Buffalo....   

8.4 

8.4 

9.3 

Fall  River   

8.1 

8.4 

8.8 

Manchester  _.  

8.8 

9.6 

9.4 

Newark   

9.3 

9.3 

9.5 

New  Haven   

8.6 

9.1 

9.0 

New  York   

8.9 

8.8 

9.5 

Philadelphia  

8.8 

9.9 

10.7 

Pittsburgh   

8.2 

8.8 

9.0 

Portland,  Maine 

9.1 

9.5 

9.6 

Providence  

8.1 

8.8 

9.4 

Rochester   

8.1 

8.2 

8.9 

Scranton   

9.1 

9.7 

9.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

8.9 

9.4 

9.0 

Baltimore   

8.8 

9.2 

9.5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9.1 

10.0 

10.8 

Jacksonville....  

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

Norfolk   

8.5 

8.7 

9.0 

Richmond  

8.6 

8.6 

9.3 

Savannah   

9.6 

9.7 

10.4 

Washington,  D.  C 

8.3 

8.8 

8.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

7.5 

7.8 

8.9 

Cincinnati  

7.8 

9.3 

9.6 

Cleveland...   

7.8 

8.1 

8.6 

Columbus  

8.1 

9.1 

9.3 

Detroit    

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

Indianapolis  

7.4 

7.7 

8.9 

Kansas  City....  

8.4 

8.8 

8.9 

Milwaukee  

7.2 

7.3 

8.0 

Minneapolis  

8.5 

8.9 

9.3 

Omaha   

8.3 

8.9 

8.4 

Peoria   

7.8 

9.0 

8.8 

St.  Louis   

8.2 

9.1 

9.5 

St.  Paul  

8.6 

8.9 

9.4 

Springfield,  111 

8.7 

9.3 

9.7 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   

9.8 

9.7 

10.0 

Dallas  

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

Houston   

8.6 

8.6 

8.6 

Little  Rock  

9.7 

9.7 

9.9 
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7.4 
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8.6 
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9.7 
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8.3 

a.  7 
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9.5 
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9.6 

Denver   

7.6 

9.0 

8.0 

Los  Angeles   

7.8 

9.5 

8.3 

Portland,  Oreg  

9.2 

10.1 

9.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

7.3 

8.9 

7.5 

San  Francisco  

9.3 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle  

9.1 

9.7 

9.1 

BREAD 

DECEMBER  4  prices  indicate  no  change  in 
the  average  prices  of  white,  rye,  and 
whole  wheat  bread  from  November  20  to 
December  4.  White  bread  costs  consum- 
ers 5.1  percent  more  than  it  did  a  year 
ago  and  rye  bread  costs  3.5  percent 
mo  re . 

ALTHOUGH  THERE  was  a  slight  advance  in  the 
wheat  market  during  the  latter  part  of 
November  the  cost  of  flour  to  bakeries 
has  changed  very  little  since  about  the 
beginning  of  October  and  the  total  cost 
of  bread  ingredients  on  December  4  was 
apparently  about  the  same  as  it  has  been 
since  the  first  of  October  and  about 
equal  to  the  cost  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  early  August  of  this  year. 

BREAD  PRICES  are  now  on  the  same  level  as 
in  late  July  and  August  and  0.1  cent  a 
pound  below  the  price  which  was  reported 
from  August  28  to  November  6. 

DURING  THE  past  year  and  a  half  changes  in 
retail  prices  of  bread  have  followed 
very  closely  changes  in  the  market 
prices  of  flour  and  in  the  total  cost  of 
bread  ingredients  including  milk,  yeast, 
and  other  materials  used  in  bread  mak- 
ing. The  present  margin  between  ingre- 
dient costs  and  the  retail  price  of 
bread  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  which 
existed  in  1932  and  1933  but  about  equal 
to  that  which  existed  during  the  latter 
half  of  1931.  This  can  be  considered  a 
rather  normal  margin  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  wages  in  bakeries  and  retail  stores 
have  been  increased  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half. 

AS  USUAL  the  reports  from  the  51  cities 
covered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics indicate  a  rather  wide  and  unex- 
plained difference  in  bread  prices  in 
different  cities. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 


Average  Retail  Prices,  December  4,  1954  (cents) 


NO  CHANGE  was  reported  in  prices  in  any 
of  the  cereal  products  from  November  20 
to  December  4.  This  includes  not  only 
the  cereal  products  listed  on  this  page 
but  all  the  kinds  of  bread  and  also 
cornflakes,  cornmeal,  rice,  and  rolled 
oats . 

MARKET  price  of  wheat  fell  off  about  3 
cents  a  bushel  during  the  first  two 
weeks  in  December  after  an  increase 
during  the  latter  part  of  November. 
The  average  market  price  for  the  week 
ending  December  15  was  about  the  same 
as  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  Novem- 
ber. 

COMPARISON  of  the  retail  price  of  flour 
with  that  of  a  year  ago  indicates  an 
increase  of  0.3  cent  a  pound  or  6.2  per- 
cent. Wheat  cereals  have  also  increased 
0.3  cent  a  pound  or  1.2  percent  since 
last  year.  Macaroni  prices  are  the 
same  as  a  year  ago. 

SLIGHTLY  higher  prices  of  cereal  products 
this  year  than  last  are  explained  by 
the  high  price  of  wheat.  In  November 
this  year  farmers  received  an  average 
of  about  17  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  A  bushel  of  wheat  pro- 
duces an  average  of  about  42.6  pounds 
of  flour. 

DECEMBER  crop  report  indicates  that  the 
production  of  all  wheat  in  the  United 
States  this  year  was  496,000,000  bushels. 
This  is  the  smallest  wheat  crop  since 
1890  and  is  slightly  less  than  the 
average  amount  used  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  the  form  of  flour.  This 
doesn't  mean,  of  course,  that  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  wheat  or  flour  this 
year  because  there  is  a  sizable  carry- 
over of  wheat  from  previous  years.  This 
carry-over  will  undoubtedly  be  reduced 
during  the  coming  year. 

TOTAL  acreage  of  wheat  harvested  this  year 
was  a  little  over  42,000,000  acres  which 
is  about  5,700,000  acres  less  than  the 
small  acreage  harvested  in  1933.  The 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  also  very 
low  averaging  11.8  bushels  or  only  about 
84  percent  of  the  1921-1930  average. 
This  yield  was,  however,  somewhat  above 
the  low  yield  of  1933. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  December  4,  1954  (cents) 
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BEEF 

BEEF  PRICES  are  continuing  the  drop  which 
started  several  weeks  ago.  Round  steak 
prices  on  December  4  were  quoted  0.2 
cent  a  pound  less  than  on  November  20; 
rib  roast  was  down  0.2  cent;  and  chuck 
roast  down  0.1  cent.  The  decrease  was 
less,  however,  than  that  noted  in  recent 
weeks . 

PRICES  OF  steers  in  Chicago  dropped  mod- 
erately during  the  first  half  of  Decem- 
ber but  dressed  beef  prices  went  up, 
perhaps  reflecting  the  rise  which  oc- 
curred in  the  cattle  market  during  the 
latter  half  of  November.  Market  sup- 
plies continue  fairly  large  although 
receipts  of  well  finished  cattle  have  been 
dropping  since  September .  Total  receipts 
of  cattle  for  slaughter  at  the  seven 
leading  markets  in  November  were  29  per- 
cent smaller  than  in  October  and  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

ACCORDING  TO  budget  studies  an  average 
American  family  consumes  about  12.4 
pounds  of  beef  each  month.  At  December 
4  prices  this  amount  would  cost  slightly 
under  $3.00.  It  takes  a  little  less 
than  27  pounds  of  live  animal  to  produce 
the  12.4  pounds  bought  by  the  consumer. 
This  amount  of  live  animals  was  worth 
about  $1.00  at  the  farm.  Thus  the  beef 
producer  got  approximately  $1.00  of  the 
$3.00  spent  by  the  consumer  and  the 
other  $2.00  went  to  the  railroads,  the 
processors,  and  the  various  dealers. 
This  spread  in  prices  is  somewhat  higher 
than  it  has  been  during  most  of  the  past 
year  or  two  but  is  not  quite  so  wide  as 
it  was  last  September  before  retail 
prices  started  downward. 

SIRLOIN  STEAK  (which  is  not  included  in 
the  table),  is  quoted  at  an  average 
U.  S.  price  of  31.5  cents  and  plate  beef 
at  11.4  cents. 
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PORK 

PRICES  OF  pork  and  hams  continue  to  fall 
off  moderately  while  lard  prices  con- 
tinue upward.  Prices  of  chops  went  down 
0.5  cent  a  pound  and  whole  smoked  hams 
went  down  0.1  cent.  Lard  prices,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  0.1  cent. 

LARD  PRICES  on  December  4  were  58  percent 
above  last  year  at  this  time.  It  has 
been  noted  in  recent  weeks  that  wholesale 
lard  prices  have  been  quoted  almost  as 
high  as  prices  of  pork  loins.  Prices  of 
dry  salt  backs  and  bellies  have  been 
quoted  higher  than  loin  prices.  This 
unusual  situation  is  due  partly  to  low 
yields  of  lard  at  the  present  time  but 
more  to  expected  further  reductions  in 
yields  later  in  the  marketing  year. 

EXPORTS  OF  both  pork  and  lard  are  running 
below  last  year.  The  October  figures 
for  pork  were  about  25  percent  under 
those  of  October  1933,  while  lard  exports 
were  46  percent  smaller  and  the  smallest 
for  any  month  since  the  war. 

MANY  CONSUMERS  will  be  interested  in  the 
provisions  of  the  1935  corn-hog  con- 
tracts. These  contracts  allow  for  an 
increase  in  hog  production  above  the  1934 
levels.  The  1934  contract  called  for  a 
reduction  of  25  percent  from  the  base 
period  1932-33.  The  1935  contract  calls 
for  a  reduction  of  only  10  percent  from 
the  1932-33  average.  The  purpose  of  the 
adjustments  in  production  is  not  to  force 
a  scarcity  of  food  but  to  bring  produc- 
tion into  balance  with  demand  and  to 
restore  reasonable  price  relationships. 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  be  prepared  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  pork  and  for  other  meats  next 
year.  This  will  be  mainly  a  result  of 
the  drought  rather  than  of  the  corn-hog 
program. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  December  4,  1934  (cents) 
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23.5 

Milwaukee    

22 

,7 

14, 

.5 

22.2 

Minneapolis.  

24, 

,9 

14, 

,5 

22.8 

Omaha   

20 , 

,  0 

15 , 

.7 

22.5 

Peoria   

22 , 

,3 

16 , 

,0 

23.6 

St.  Louis....  

23, 

,2 

14, 

.5 

22.2 

St.  Paul.....  

22 

,  9 

14, 

,  5 

22.4 

Springfield,  111 

19 

.9 

15, 

,3 

24.1 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

22 

,  9 

15 , 

.4 

24.5 

Dallas...  

27, 

,2 

15 , 

.0 

25.1 

Houston   

24 

.2 

14, 

.7 

22.8 

Little  Rock  

21 , 

,4 

15, 

.  1 

21.5 

Louisville  

20 , 

.7 

15 , 

,0 

19.2 

Memphis  

22 

,  0 

15 

.3 

23.1 

Mobile....  

21 

.8 

15 

.0 

23.2 

New  Orleans...  

22 

,5 

14, 

,5 

22.7 

Western: 

Butte  

23 

.8 

17 

.0 

23. 1 

Denver..  

22 

,9 

15, 

.1 

23.2 

Los  Angeles  

29 

.5 

15 

.9 

24.7 

Portland,  Oreg.  

26 

.4 

16 

.3 

23.4 

Salt  Lake  City  

25 

.0 

17 

.8 

25.8 

San  Francisco  

31 

.1 

17 

.2 

27.6 

Seattle  

...  28 

.9 

16 

.7 

25.6 

Average  Retail  Prices,  December  4,  1954  (cents) 

Leg  of  Breast  Square 
Markets  lamb      lamb  chuck 

 (lb.)     (lb.)  (lb.) 

United  States_  2374      10.2  17.T~ 


North  Atlantic: 


Boston   -__  

22 . 

,  8 

11 . 

,  2 

14 . 

Q 

,  o 

LAMB 

Bridgeport    

liO  . 

y 

O 
O  . 

c 

.  D 

1  /  . 

rr 

,  / 

Buffalo..-  -  

on 

c\J  . 

ry 

lU  . 

,  U 

ICS . 

c 

.  D 

LAMB  PRICES  have  gone  up  slightly  while 

Fall  River   

O  A 

•T 

,  o 

Q 

y . 

,  U 

Id  . 

Q 

prices  of  other  meats  have  gone  down. 

Manchester.  

22 . 

,  b 

12  . 

,  1 

Id  . 

ry 

,  1 

Legs  were  quoted  on  December  4  at  0.1 

Newark   

23 , 

.  6 

11  . 

,  1 

on 

2U . 

.  1 

cent  over  the  November  20  price.  Breast 

New  Haven.    

22 . 

,  8 

11  , 

rr 

.7 

T  rr 

1  1  , 

Q 

.  O 

was  also  up  0.1  cent,  but  there  was  no 

New  York   

24. 

r\ 

.  U 

y . 

ry 

,  1 

Id  . 

rr 

,  / 

change  in  prices  of  square  chuck. 

Philadelphia   

26 . 

.  4 

ry 

1  . 

.  (J 

lo . 

.  O 

Pittsburgh   

24. 

.  2 

11  . 

.  9 

ly , 

.  b 

IN   THE   wholesale    market    the   prices  of 

Portland,  Maine  

22 . 

.  0 

12 . 

.  0 

lb , 

.  1 

lambs  advanced  sharply  during  the  last 

Providence..  

23. 

.  0 

9 . 

,  5 

18 , 

.  3 

week  in  November  and  the  first  week  of 

Rochester   

21 , 

.  2 

10  . 

,  2 

I  rr 

I I  . 

.  b 

December  and  the  early  December  prices 

Scranton....   

25 . 

,  1 

10  . 

.  5 

ly , 

.  5 

were  the  highest  since  July.     The  rise  in 

South  Atlantic: 

prices  was  a  result  of  a  decided  drop  in 

Atlanta   

22 . 

.  2 

10 , 

.  9 

lo . 

rr 

.  7 

market  supplies,  and  to  a  somewhat  better 

Baltimore  

23 , 

.4 

11 . 

.  3 

17. 

.  9 

demand  for  both  lamb  meat  and  wool  in 

Charleston,  S.  C 

25. 

.6 

12. 

.9 

17, 

.5 

eastern  markets.     Receipts  of  sheep  and 

Jacksonville   

23. 

,7 

10 . 

2 

18. 

,  1 

lambs  at  the  seven  principal  markets  for 

Norfolk  

23. 

.4 

9. 

,7 

13 . 

.3 

commercial  slaughter  were  about  23  per- 

Richmond   

25. 

,  1 

11 . 

,3 

17. 

,  9 

cent  smaller  in  November  this  year  than 

Savannah  

24. 

,3 

10. 

.3 

17. 

,2 

in  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Washington,  D.  C 

23. 

.8 

9. 

,9 

17. 

,9 

North  Central: 

NUMBER  OF  lambs  fed  in  Western  States  this 

Chicago....   

22. 

.7 

8. 

.6 

18. 

.8 

season  will  be  much  smaller  than  last 

Cincinnati  

23. 

.5 

11. 

,7 

18. 

,7 

winter  and  supplies  of  lambs  as  well  as 

Cleveland.  

24. 

.0 

10. 

,8 

21. 

6 

of  other  meat  is  expected  to  drop  sharply 

Columbus  

26. 

,3 

11 . 

,8 

20. 

,6 

in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 

Detroit   

24. 

,0 

10. 

2 

19. 

,6 

Indianapolis   

26. 

.6 

11. 

,0 

18. 

,8 

FARM  PRICE  of  lambs  has  changed  very  little 

Kansas  City  

23. 

,5 

11. 

,4 

18. 

,1 

during  the  past  three  months.     In  Sep- 

Milwaukee  

22. 

.6 

9. 

,1 

18. 

,4 

tember  the  average  price  was  $4.86;  in 

Minneapolis  

21. 

,7 

8. 

3 

17. 

,1 

October,  $4.81;  and  in  November,  $4.84. 

Omaha   

20. 

.8 

7. 

.5 

14. 

.9 

In  November  1933  the  farm  price  averaged 

Peoria   

24, 

.4 

10. 

.8 

19. 

.9 

$4.95.  Thus  farmers  are  getting  slightly 

St.  Louis   

23, 

.8 

12. 

.7 

17. 

.7 

less  for  lambs  this  year  than  last.  It 

St.  Paul  

21, 

,2 

8. 

.4 

18. 

,1 

is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection 

Springfield,  111 

23, 

.1 

8. 

.8 

15, 

,7 

that  consumers  are  paying  11.4  percent 

South  Central: 

more  for  leg  of  lamb  than  they  paid  a 

Birmingham  

23 

.3 

11. 

.3 

15. 

.2 

year  ago.     Last  year  on  December  5  the 

Dallas   

25 

.8 

14, 

.3 

17, 

.8 

price  was  21.0  cents.     Now  it  is  23.4 

Houston  

24 

.9 

13, 

.7 

18, 

.0 

cents.     Part   of  the  difference   is  due 

Little  Rock.  

23 

.8 

11, 

.4 

15, 

.9 

the  lower  wool  prices  this  year. 

Louisville...  

27 

.4 

12, 

.  9 

18, 

.5 

Memphis...  

22 

.9 

9 

.4 

16 

.7 

Mobile    

24 

.2 

11 

.5 

15 

.9 

New  Orleans   

24 

.0 

10 

.4 

14 

.9 

Western : 

Butte   

22 

.0 

9 

.9 

17 

.2 

Denver  

21 

.0 

8 

.8 

16 

.0 

Los  Angeles  

23 

.1 

10 

.0 

15 

.4 

Portland,  Oreg  

20 

.5 

9 

.1 

15 

.9 

Salt  Lake  City.  

22 

.6 

8 

.6 

16 

.5 

San  Francisco  

25 

.0 

8 

.9 

15 

.4 

Seattle  

...  22 

.2 

10 

.1 

18 

.1 
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POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

THIS  WEEK'S  report  indicates  that  the  high 
point  of  egg  prices  has  probably  been 
passed.  Prices  dropped  about  ^  cent 
a  dozen  during  the  two  weeks  ending 
December  4.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
price  of  hens  during  this  time. 

ALTHOUGH  EGG  prices  can  be  expected  to 
fall  from  now  until  next  spring  the  drop 
during  December  and  the  first  part  of 
January  is  likely  to  be  rather  slight 
and  as  the  Guide  has  pointed  out  before 
egg  prices  may  not  drop  so  sharply  during 
the  winter  and  spring  as  they  ordinarily 
do.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
numbers  of  laying  birds  have  been  reduced 
and  probably  because  the  feed  ration  has 
also  been  cut  down  rather  drastically  in 
many  poultry  producing  areas.  This  sit- 
uation is  likely  to  result  in  smaller 
than  normal  supplies  of  both  hens  and 
eggs  until  next  year's  crop  of  chickens 
is  ready  either  for  sale  or  for  egg 
production . 

WHILE  THE  price  of  eggs  will  doubtless  fall 
off  from  now  until  spring  hen  prices  can 
be  expected  to  rise.  The  farm  price  of 
chickens  has  been  falling  off  in  recent 
months  as  it  usually  does  during  the 
fall  and  the  average  price  at  the  farm 
on  November  15  was  reported  at  11.7  cents 
a  pound. 

FOR  THE  first  time  in  several  months  the 
November  reports  indicate  that  receipts 
of  eggs  at  the  four  principal  markets 
were  higher  than  the  year  before  total- 
ing 522,000  cases  compared  with  452,000 
cases  in  November  1933  and  with  a  five- 
year  average  of  513,000  cases.  The  in- 
crease in  receipts  is  probably  explained 
by  the  mild  weather  in  November  which  re- 
sulted in  heavier  than  usual  layings. 

COLD  STORAGE  stocks  of  case  eggs  on  Decem- 
ber 1  were  2,380,000  cases,  a  year  ago. 
On  December  1  stocks  amounted  to  2,641,- 
000  cases  and  the  5-year  average  was 
2,814,000  cases. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  December  4,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 

Hens 

Eg 

gs 

(lb.) 

(doz. ) 

United  States  

...  24 

.4 

39 

.6 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

26 

.9 

50 

.7 

Bridgeport...   

26 

.9 

53 

.1 

Buffalo  

25 

.7 

40 

.0 

Fall  River  

26 

.0 

45 

.2 

Manchester.   

25 

.9 

41 

.9 

Newark   

28 

.1 

49 

.6 

New  Haven  

30 

.1 

48 

.1 

New  York    

27 

.1 

47 

.5 

Philadelphia  

27 

.8 

41 

.7 

Pittsburgh  

25 

.4 

41 

.8 

Portland,  Maine  

25 

.2 

46 

.5 

Providence  

26 

.7 

49 

.0 

Rochester  

25 

.0 

41 

.3 

Scranton   

28 

.8 

43 

.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

23 

.3 

37 

.5 

Baltimore  

27 

.4 

42 

.0 

Charleston,  S.  C 

22 

.9 

36 

.9 

Jacksonville  

24 

.0 

45 

.8 

Norfolk...   

25 

.0 

39 

.9 

Richmond   

26 

.8 

39 

.7 

Savannah  

21 

.2 

36 

.1 

Washington,  D.  C 

26 

.9 

48 

.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

24. 

.6 

38, 

.4 

Cincinnati  

22. 

1 

39. 

,2 

Cleveland.    

27. 

,5 

39. 

.3 

Columbus.    

25. 

,4 

37. 

,4 

Detroit.    

27. 

,0 

33. 

,8 

Indianapolis...  

23. 

0 

36. 

,5 

Kansas  City....   

20. 

5 

35. 

3 

Milwaukee   

20. 

8 

37. 

6 

Minneapolis..  

22. 

9 

34. 

5 

Omaha.  .— 

20. 

4 

35. 

2 

Peoria  

22. 

4 

36. 

3 

St .  Louis....  

22. 

8 

35. 

7 

St.  Paul   

22. 

9 

38. 

9 

Springfield,  111 

20. 

9 

37. 

1 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

18. 

7 

38. 

6 

Dallas    

18. 

7 

39. 

7 

Houston   

24. 

2 

37. 

9 

Little  Rock..  

17. 

9 

29. 

8 

Louisville...  .— 

19. 

8 

35. 

2 

Memphis  

22. 

2 

30. 

0 

Mobile....  

19. 

7 

33. 

0 

New  Orleans...   

22. 

1 

31. 

7 

Western : 

Butte  

20. 

0 

42. 

1 

Denver....  

19. 

9 

39. 

5 

Los  Angeles.  

27. 

2 

36. 

9 

Portland,  Oreg  

23. 

0 

33. 

3 

Salt  Lake  City..  

25. 

0 

36. 

3 

San  Francisco  

32. 

2 

36. 

2 

Seattle...  

27. 

2 

36. 

2 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  December  4,  1934  ( cents ) 


Markets 


Potatoes  Onions  Cabbage 
(lb.)       (lb.)  (lb.) 


United  States   

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Buffalo  

Fall  River  

Manchester   

Newark   

New  Haven._.  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Portland,  Maine... 

Providence.-  

Rochester...  

Scranton   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  _  , 

Savannah   

Washington,  D.  C. 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus...  

Detroit   

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee. ___   

Minneapolis.  

Omaha  

Peoria  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Springfield,  111.. 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

Dallas   

Houston   

Little  Rock  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile   

New  Orleans  

Western : 

Butte..  

Denver   

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


1 

.7 

4.0 

2 

.6 

1 

.3 

4.0 

2 

.6 

1 

.5 

4.0 

3 

.0 

.9 

3.7 

1 

.4 

1 

.2 

4.1 

2 

.7 

1 

.  1 

3.9 

2 

.  5 

1 

.6 

4.0 

2 

.7 

1 

.3 

4.4 

3 

.8 

1 

.9 

4.5 

4 

.0 

1 

.6 

3.8 

2 

.2 

1 

.5 

3.9 

1 

.9 

1 

.0 

3.8 

2 

.2 

1, 

.3 

3.9 

2 

.8 

.8 

3.2 

1 

.5 

1 

.3 

3.8 

2 

.  1 

2 

.2 

4.9 

2 

.9 

1. 

.6 

4.2 

3 

.5 

2 

.0 

5.0 

3 

.3 

1, 

.6 

4.2 

2 

.5 

1 

.8 

4.7 

3 

.8 

1. 

,6 

4.5 

3, 

.3 

1. 

,6 

4.5 

2 , 

.8 

1. 

,6 

4.5 

3, 

.4 

1. 

,7 

3.9 

2. 

.4 

2. 

,0 

3.9 

2. 

.2 

1, 

,4 

3.6 

2. 

.  1 

1. 

,3 

4.0 

2. 

.5 

1, 

.0 

3.6 

1 . 

.9 

1. 

2 

4.5 

2. 

,7 

2. 

4 

4.7 

2. 

,3 

1. 

2 

3.6 

1, 

,7 

1, 

.9 

3.6 

2. 

1 

2, 

,  1 

4.8 

2. 

,5 

1. 

,6 

4.4 

2. 

6 

2. 

.0 

4.2 

2 . 

4 

1. 

,6 

4.0 

2. 

2 

1. 

,6 

4.8 

2. 

0 

2. 

0 

4.6 

2. 

6 

3. 

2 

6.8 

4. 

2 

2. 

5 

4.0 

2. 

7 

2. 

6 

3.9 

2. 

5 

1 . 

8 

3.9 

2 . 

6 

2. 

3 

4.3 

2 . 

3 

1 

9 

3.5 

2 . 

9 

2. 

2 

4. 1 

X 
o  . 

1^ 

1. 

7 

3.7 

2. 

9 

2. 

3 

3.8 

2. 

8 

2. 

2 

3.2 

2. 

0 

1. 

7 

3.3 

2. 

3 

1. 

5 

2.9 

2. 

1 

2. 

2 

3.4 

6. 

4 

1. 

9 

2.8 

2. 

5 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

POTATOES.  CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS:  There  was  no 
change  in  prices  of  potatoes  and  cabbage 
during  the  two  weeks  ending  December  4. 
Both  of  these  vegetables  are  selling  at 
very  low  prices,  potato  prices  being 
22.7  percent  lower  than  a  year  ago  and 
cabbage  prices  being  33.3  percent  lower. 
Onion  prices  went  up  0.1  cent  a  pound  and 
on  December  4  were  sold  at  14.3  percent 
above  last  year's  prices. 

FINAL  crop  report  on  potatoes  indicates 
a  production  of  385,000,000  bushels. 
This  is  the  largest  potato  crop  since 
1928  and  it  appears  that  the  supplies  of 
potatoes  will  be  ample  during  the  entire 
winter  and  spring  and  prices  are  likely 
to  continue  rather  low.  Some  seasonal 
increase  may  occur  during  the  winter 
but  no  marked  changes  in  prices  are 
anticipated.  This  also  is  true  of  cab- 
bage because  there  is  a  big  crop  of  that 
commodity  also  in  storage.  The  total 
production  of  cabbage  in  1934  is  esti- 
mated at  1,213,000  tons  compared  with 
last  year's  728,000  tons. 

DEMAND  for  both  potatoes  and  cabbage  is 
described  by  economists  as  being  "in- 
elastic" meaning  that  consumers  tend  to 
buy  almost  as  much  at  a  higher  price  as 
they  do  at  a  low  price.  As  a  result  of 
this  inelastic  demand  large  crops  of 
potatoes  and  cabbage  ordinarily  sell  for 
less  than  small  crops.  This  year  the 
crop  of  385,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
is  worth  about  $160,000,000  at  the  farm. 
Last  year  the  crop  of  320,000,000  bushels 
was  worth  $224,000,000.  This  year's 
cabbage  crop  of  1,213,000  tons  is  worth 
about  $9,500,000  on  the  farm;  last  year's 
crop.  728,000  tons,  was  worth  $12,- 
600,000. 

ONION  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at 
13,000,000  cwt.  This  is  a  little  larger 
than  last  year's  crop  of  12,000,000  cwt. 
but  is  considerably  below  the  1932  crop. 
Prices  at  the  farm  and  in  retail  stores 
are  a  little  higher  than  last  year  and 
decidedly  higher  than  they  were  in  1932. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

CARROTS ,  SPINACH,  AND  LETTUCE :  Prices  of 
a  number  of  fresh  perishable  vegetables 
increased  during  the  two  weeks  from 
November  20  to  December  4.  Lettuce 
prices  went  up  0.7  cent  a  head,  spinach 
prices  up  0.3  cent  a  pound  and  carrots 
up  0.3  cent  a  bunch.  The  December  crop 
report  indicates  a  total  production  of 
lettuce  in  1934  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  1932  and  1933.  Lettuce  acreage 
was  increased  about  13,000  acres  from 
1933  to  1934  and  production  was  in- 
creased from  about  17,400,000  crates  to 
about  19,000,000  crates.  Carrot  pro- 
duction was  also  increased  due  to  in- 
creases in  both  the  acreages  and  yield 
of  this  crop.  Spinach  acreage  was  lower 
than  in  1933  but  no  estimate  of  produc- 
tion was  available. 

CONSIDERING  ALL  vegetables  together  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  acreage  this 
year  in  vegetables  both  for  canning  and 
for  marketing  in  fresh  form.  The  acre- 
age of  vegetables  for  canning  was  2.6 
percent  above  the  1927  to  1931  average 
and  the  acreage  of  vegetables  to  be 
shipped  fresh  9.8  percent  above  that 
average.  The  production  of  vegetables 
for  canning  was  only  0.9  percent  above 
the  average  for  the  10  years  from  1921 
to  1930  while  the  production  of  vegeta- 
bles for  the  market  was  24.7  percent 
above  that  average.  There  has  been  a 
very  decided  increase  in  the  production 
of  fresh  vegetables  since  1920. 

IN  GENERAL  it  appears  that  the  supplies  of 
winter  and  early  spring  vegetables  are 
likely  to  be  fairly  plentiful.  Supplies 
of  these  vegetables  depend,  however,  to 
a  large  extent  on  weather  conditions 
and  a  freeze  in  California  or  in  the 
southeastern  vegetable  producing  area 
might  cause  temporary  periods  of  less 
than  normal  supplies. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  December  4,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 

Spinach  Carrots 

( neaa ) 

(lb.) 

(bunch) 

United  States  

8.8 

7.0 

5.3 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   _  

10.8 

8.9 

4.9 

Bridgeport   

11.2 

10.0 

6.1 

Buffalo   

9.1 

5.6 

4.7 

Fall  River...  

10.1 

8.6 

5.5 

Manchester   

11.3 

8.9 

5.1 

Newark    

11.3 

8.7 

6.4 

New  Haven....  

11.4 

8.7 

5.1 

New  York   

11.4 

8.7 

6.8 

Philadelphia  

10.3 

9.1 

5.2 

Pittsburgh.  

9.7 

8.4 

5.9 

Portland,  Maine.. 

11.0 

8.7 

5.0 

Providence  

10.5 

8.4 

6.5 

Rochester  

9.6 

6.0 

3.5 

Scranton  

9.8 

9.4 

5.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

9.0 

6.8 

6.7 

Baltimore....   

9.9 

8.6 

6.4 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

9.7 

9.0 

7.1 

Jacksonville  

8.7 

10.6 

7.1 

Norfolk  

8.8 

6.2 

6.4 

Richmond   

8.9 

8.1 

7.3 

Savannah  

9.0 

10.1 

8.2 

Washington,  D.  C. 

9.8 

8.5 

7.7 

North  Central: 

Chicago....   

9.6 

8.0 

5.5 

Cincinnati  

8.7 

5.1 

6.0 

Cleveland  

9.2 

6.8 

5.3 

Columbus  

9.0 

6.9 

6.3 

Detroit  

9.0 

6.4 

5.7 

Indianapolis  

10.0 

5.4 

4.6 

Kansas  City  

8.7 

5.5 

6.2 

Milwaukee   

8.8 

7.2 

4.8 

Minneapolis  

8.8 

9.8 

6.0 

Omaha...  

8.3 

7.6 

5.0 

Peoria    

9.1 

5.8 

6.8 

St.  Louis  

8.4 

5.1 

4.9 

St.  Paul  

9.4 

8.2 

5.9 

Springfield,  111. 

9.4 

7.7 

6.8 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

8.2 

6.3 

5.5 

Dallas   

6.5 

8.3 

5.8 

Houston   

5.6 

7.2 

4.9 

Little  Rock  

5.5 

4.8 

5.3 

Louisville  

9.0 

4.3 

4.9 

Memphis   

7.3 

3.7 

5.7 

Mobile   

8.4 

6.2 

4.9 

New  Orleans  

8.3 

4.4 

3.4 

Western: 

Butte..  

8.3 

10.8 

4.8 

Denver...  

8.0 

6.2 

3.6 

Los  Angeles  

5.5 

4.0 

2.5 

Portland,  Oreg.... 

5.5 

6.5 

2.6 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

7.3 

11.0 

3.5 

San  Francisco 

4.4 

5.0 

2.6 

Seattle  

6.2 

4.8 

1.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  December  4,  1954  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Market 

(doz 

■  •  # 

(lb. ) 

lb.*) 

(doz. ) 

United  States 

5.7 

22 , 

.5 

30.3 

Nortti  Atlantic: 

Boston  

6.7 

*6 

.5 

31 . 1 

Bridgeport  

6.6 

*6 

.0 

T  A  C 

34 . 5 

DUi  laio  

4 . 9 

23 

.2 

30 . 0 

rail  Kiver  

1 .  b 

*6 

.7 

Manchester  

5 . 1 

♦6 

.4 

31 . 7 

Newark-  

5 . 9 

23 

.2 

1 A  d 
o4 .  D 

New  Haven  

6.8 

23 

.5 

31 . 4 

New  York___  

6.6 

24. 

.3 

36.3 

rniladelpnia  

5.5 

20, 

.3 

30 . 1 

rittSDurgn   _ 

5 . 2 

26, 

,0 

33 . 6 

rortiand,  Maine  

5.5 

♦7, 

.5 

33 . 5 

Providence   

6 . 4 

*6 

.3 

34 . 9 

Rochester  

4.2 

23 

.9 

32.3 

Scranton   

A  ^ 

4 . 6 

19, 

,4 

32 . 3 

couth  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

6.0 

21 

.9 

21 .3 

Baltimore  

5 . 3 

20 

.6 

32 . 0 

Onarleston,  S.  C. 

5.6 

20 

.6 

16 . 0 

Jacksonville  

6 . 0 

15, 

.6 

16 . 3 

iNor  1  oik    

4.9 

18, 

.7 

27. 5 

Richmond 

5.7 

23, 

.4 

26.6 

Savannah  

4.9 

20. 

,  1 

19.4 

Washington,  D.  C_- 

4.9 

23 

.5 

30 . 9 

Nortn  Lentral: 

Chicago   

b.o 

*6. 

,6 

.  1 

Cincinnati   

6. 1 

*6. 

.0 

31 . 1 

Lieveland   

5.4 

*6. 

.3 

29.3 

Columbus   

5.1 

*6. 

,9 

34. 1 

Detroit.  

5 . 8 

*5 

.7 

32 .7 

Indianapolis  

5.9 

*7. 

,2 

31 .6 

Kansas  City.  

6 . 5 

*7, 

.2 

32 . 5 

Milwaukee.-   

5.7 

*6. 

,6 

30 . 0 

Minneapolis  

6.7 

*7. 

,6 

32 . 0 

Omaha.  

6.0 

*7. 

,8 

28 . 9 

Peoria   

6.7 

*7. 

2 

29 . 3 

St.  Louis  

6.4 

*6. 

2 

29.0 

St.  Paul   

6.8 

*8. 

,0 

33 . 3 

Springfield,  111.. 

6.6 

♦7. 

,0 

28.9 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

6. 1 

*5. 

,6 

19.8 

Dallas.  

*6. 

,7 

33.2 

Houston...  

19. 

1 

27.2 

Little  Rock  

6.3 

*5. 

3 

31 .5 

Louisville  

5.6 

*6. 

2 

31.9 

Memphis  

5.4 

*5. 

2 

27.8 

Mobile  

6.3 

15. 

.8 

22.4 

New  Orleans  

5 . 0 

15. 

,6 

25 . 3 

Western : 

Butte  

4.9 

♦9. 

5 

31.4 

Flon  \f  o  T* 

UXSH  V  C  i  

o .  o 

*'j 

5 

Los  Angeles   

5.9 

*5. 

,9 

18.5 

Portland,  Oreg 

3.3 

*7. 

4 

27.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

5.1 

*7. 

4 

28.3 

San  Francisco  

5.4 

22. 

1 

Seattle  

3.8 

*6. 

2 

28.3 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

ORANGES :  Orange  prices  are  continuing  the 
sharp  drop  which  started  early  in 
November.  During  the  two  weeks  ending 
December  4  the  average  retail  price 
dropped  3.2  cents  a  dozen.  Orange 
prices  are  still  about  14  percent 
above  those  of  last  year  in  spite  of 
increased  production.  The  recent 
freeze  in  Florida  did  a  good  deal 
of  damage  to  the  citrus  crops  and 
wholesale  market  prices  of  oranges  and 
other  citrus  fruit  have  recently  gone 
up  somewhat.  It  appears  likely,  how- 
ever, that  citrus  fruit  prices  will  be 
fairly  reasonable  this  year. 

BANANAS :  Banana  prices  dropped  0.3  cent  a 
dozen  during  the  two  weeks  ending 
December  4  and  it  appears  that  banana 
prices  are  likely  to  continue  at  very 
reasonable  levels.  The  December  4 
prices  were  8.2  percent  below  that  of 
the  previous  year. 

APPLES :  Apple  prices  on  December  4  were 
the  same  as  on  November  20;  5.7  cents 
a  pound.  The  final  estimate  of  apple 
production  in  1934  has  been  placed  at 
about  120,000,000  bushels.  This  is  16 
percent  smaller  than  the  1933  crop  and 
23  percent  smaller  than  the  average  of 
the  five  previous  years.  Since  1918 
the  only  apple  crops  smaller  than  this 
year  were  in  1921  and  1927.  The  com- 
mercial crop,  that  is,  the  crop  which 
will  probably  be  shipped  is,  however, 
slightly  above  that  of  last  year. 

THERE  IS  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the 
apple  crop  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  New  England  and 
New  York  State  the  severe  winter 
injury  greatly  reduced  the  size  of  the 
crop.  In  Maine,  for  example,  the  pro- 
duction this  year  is  estimated  at 
556,000  bushels  while  last  year  it  was 

I,  884,000  bushels.  Massachusetts  had 
a  crop  this  year  of  1,435,000  bushels; 
last  year's  crop  was  3,486,000 
bushels.     New  York  reports  a  crop  of 

II,  844,000  bushels  compared  with  last 
year's  crop  of  6,060,000  bushels.  On 
the  other  hand  the  crop  in  the  North- 
west was  good.  Washington  reports  a 
total  crop  of  32,300,000  bushels  com- 
pared with  last  year's  crop  of 
29,240,000  bushels.  Oregon  has  a  crop 
of  4,938,000  bushels  compared  with 
3,500,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  December  4.  1934  (cents) 


Markets 

J?i  pan 

Pgo,  rs 
JlOX.  ran 

P  "1  n  Q  O  T^T^  1  o 

1  xiic^cippxc; 

i^pi  ran 
iff^^  Udii 

u  0  rn 

udli 

Pone; 
redo 

jjt^  Udll 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(2i*) 

United  States   

19.3 

22.7 

22.6 

12.4 

17.3 

10.4 

IN  <J  1  Lli         1/  J.  dii  U  X  ■ 

R A  Q  +  nn 

1  Q 

99  9 

99 

1  7  R 
xo  *  o 

1  7  R 
X  f  .  o 

11  R 
X  X  .  o 

97  R 
.  o 

99  K 

17  7 
XO  .  o 

1  Q  7 

Xc7  .  O 

11  Q 
X  X  .  y 

OLLllCLXU.  _  _  

—           _  —  -         ,CU  .  o 

9"^  '7 

99  R 

1  9  O 
X/c  .  U 

1  Q 

10 .  y 

11  0 

X 1 .  u 

rail  Aiver  

ID  o 

  -       xo • y 

99 

99  7 

19  4 

1  I  .  o 

in  1 

lU  .  1 

Ma,n.ch.6s*tGr  

  ly . ^ 

9'^  C 

97  7 
/CO  .  O 

1  O  Q 
X/c  .  o 

1  A 

XI  .  X 

N6W3,rk.  _   

T7  A 

91  R 

91  K 

19  /I 
X/C  .  4 

1  "7  R 

xu .  u 

Ngw  Hevgii  

IP  % 

 X.O  .  u 

rfCO  .  o 

97  yt 

1/1  n 

1  'y  n 
1  (  .  U 

11  Q 

IX  .  o 

Ngw  York  

  ±  (  .  D 

91  7 

91  1 
CX  .  1 

19  Q 

1/c  .  y 

1  ^7  n 

in  A 

lU  .  4 

PViT  1  nHolnViia 

T  Q  9 

9 1  0 

99  9 

/C^  .  /C 

1  9  7 

X/C  .  o 

1  R  R 
XO  .  o 

11  7 
1 X  .  o 

P  "i  +  +  c;Vm  1  T^rrVl 

1  J.  \j  LoL/U.i  £,11-                  -  _   

19  0 

99 

99  Q 

1  1  R 
X  X  .  o 

17  0 
X  f  .  u 

19  0 

X/C  .  VJ 

Pn'p+lanH  Wlnino 

r  KJ  L  u  i  cxiiu  f    ividxii  c   

20  7 

9"^  4 

97  R 

1  9  R 

X/C  .  \J 

1  7  R 
X  (  .  o 

1  0  R 
XVJ  .  o 

F  1  U  V  J-l-ldlOC     _  _  ^  .  -  .  .  

  XO  .  1 

90  R 

99  7 

1  9  R 

X/C  .  o 

1  R  4 

xo  .  4 

1  0  O 
XVJ .  VJ 

IXUOllOO  l^Cl  _  _  -  

21  3 

9"^ 

97  1 

1  7  1 

XO  .  X 

1  R  4 
XO  .  ^ 

11  R 
X  X  .  o 

1  Q  4 

21  3 

99  1 

1  7  R 
X  o  .  o 

1  R  7 
XO  .  o 

1  0  fi 
XVJ  .  o 

OUULIl  HLldlltlL'. 

A  +  1  5?  Tl  +  ?5 

18 . 5 

24  3 

24  5 

12  6 

1  R  R 
XO .  o 

Q  R 
J  .  o 

Ra  1  "f  T  Tn/^T'Ci 

1  7  A 

21  3 

90  fi 

17  4 

XO  .  ^ 

IRQ 

XO  .  C3 

ion 

XVJ  .  u 

UllcLJ.  IfcJo  LUii  f     O  .  \^  

1  7  R 

22  1 

99  7 

1  1  7 
X  X  .  o 
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X  1  .  X 

Q  R 
.  o 
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  -LO  •  -L 

99  R 

22  0 

1  9  7 

X/C  .  o 

1  R  7 
XO  .  o 

R  fi 
o .  o 

INU  X  1  Ulri  

19  5 

23  7 

22  6 

1  1  7 
X  X  .  o 

1  R  7 
X  o  .  o 

Q  1 
C7 .  1 

AXL/illliUllU.  

19  2 

23  5 

99  4 

1  1  Q 

X  X  .  ^ 

1  Q  0 
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R  R 
O  .  o 
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  _                      XO  .  X 
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Q  R 
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23 . 3 

12 . 9 

16.0 

1  0  R 
X  u  .  o 

Colunibus.  _  -  

1  Q  R 

  X  c7  .  O 

94  Q 

97  4 

11  0 
X  X  .  u 

IRQ 

XD  .  ^ 

10  1 
XU  .  X 

L/G  troix  

T  R  R 

__                         XO  .  o 

99  fi 

97  9 

/CO  .  /C 

11  7 
X  X  .  o 

1  R  R 
XO  .  o 
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y .  y 
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9'^  9 

24  0 

1  7  0 

X  O  .  w 

1  R  0 

XO  .  \J 

1  0  R 
xu .  o 

Hit  T  n     Q  fa  v*i      1  T  o 

9n  9 

25  1 

94  4 

1  1  0 

X  X  .  VJ 

17  1 

X  /  .  X 

11  1 

X  X  .  X 

9n  7 

97  Q 

97  4 
/CO  .  ^ 

1  9  R 
X/C  .  o 

17  1 

X  (  .  X 

11  1 
XX  .  X 

9n  fi 

9S  0 

94  4 

17  7 

XO  .  «J 

1  R  R 
XO  .  o 

11  R 
XX  •  O 

0+        T  r\^^  i  c; 

IRQ 

99  7 

99  7 

/C/C  .  I 

19  0 

X/C  .  VJ 

1  7  R 
X  (  .  o 

1  0  o 
xu .  u 

C:+  Panl 

91  S 

94  7 

97  Q 

/OO  .  C3 

1  9  1 

X/^  .  X 

1  R  0 

XO  .  VJ 

11  1 

XX  .  X 

QvN  T^-ir\rrfnCi1/-J  Til 

opringiiGiQ,  xij  

9n  Q 

  . 

25  6 

9=^  4 

1  7  R 

X  O  .  D 

1  R  O 

X  O  .  VJ 

19  7 
X/C  .  o 

OOULIl    L'Cll  Li  cLl  . 

Birmingham-..  , 

90  1 

  <CU  .  X 

99  4 

94  P. 
/C^  .  o 

1  9  R 
X/C  .  o 

1 R  R 
lo  .  o 

Q  A 

y .  4 

1  1  a  C3 

20 . 7 

24.  0 

23 . 2 

12 . 6 

20  6 

10  4. 

XVJ  .  '•± 

1  R  0 

90  Q 

90 

1  9  Q 
x/o  . 

1  fi  R 
XO  .  o 

R  Q 

o .  y 

J_.1X.X1G   KOCK.  .   _  

  X  .  o 

9R  fi 

97  7 
/Co .  f 

11  R 
X  X  .  D 

1  R  R 
lo  .  o 

Q  A 

y .  4 

1  Q  R 

  Xc/  .  o 

94  1 

99  R 

/C/C  .  o 

1  1  R 
X  X  .  D 

1  R  R 
1  o  .  o 

Q  R 

18  8 

99  9 

21  8 

1  1  7 
X  X  .  o 

1  R  R 
X  o  .  o 

10  1 

X  VJ  .  X 

17  4 

  X  1  .  ^ 

1  Q  9 

1  Q  R 
X  c*  .  o 

11  7 
X  X  .  o 

17  R 
X  f  .  O 

Q  1 

y .  X 

Ngw  OrlGans   _  

1  Q  7 

  X  i7  .  O 

99  R 

91  R 
<.  X  .  o 

19  7 

X  /C  .  o 

1  Q  R 
Xc7  .  O 

Q  R 

y .  o 

WGstG  rn 

Butte 

20.9 

24.0 

24.7 

13 . 9 

16.5 

11.4 

Denver,.    

  20.3 

23.4 

24.0 

13.1 

18.0 

10.9 

Los  Angeles   

  15.8 

18.8 

19.2 

12.3 

16.4 

*13.7 

Portland,  Oreg.  

  20 . 1 

20.8 

20.9 

13.5 

17.5 

*14.0 

Salt  Lake  City  _  

  21.3 

23.4 

22.9 

13.1 

15.6 

*13.1 

San  Francisco  

  17.2 

19.6 

19.9 

12.8 

15.8 

*13.3 

Seattle   

  19.4 

20.0 

21.8 

13.0 

18.1 

*15.1 
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10  Tips  to 
Cotton  Consumers 

[Concluded  from  Page  14] 


READ  EVERY  LABEL  on  a  cotton  fab- 
ric or  garment  carefully.  You'll  find  many- 
more  labels  nowadays  than  you  used  to.  Read 
them  discriminately .  If  they  fail  to  give 
you  all  the  information  you  need,  ask  the 
clerk.  For  instance,  you  may  run  across  a 
label  which  simply  says 
"Washable".  That's  an 
indefinite  term.  Find  out 
if  it  means  the  material 
will  not  shrink,  or  the 
color  will  not  fade  from 
washing.  Or,  again,  if  the 
label  says  "Pre-Shrunk" , 
or  "Super-Shrunk",  or 
"Will  not  shrink  out  of 
fit",  that's  no  assurance 
the  material  has  done  all 
the  shrinking  it  is  going 
to  do.  Unless  you  get  a 
label  that  says  flatly, 
"Fully  Shrunk"  or  "Com- 
pletely Shrunk",  or  "Will 
not  shrink  more  than  such- 
and-such  percent",  you  can- 
not complain  when  you  wash 
the  material  and  it  goes 
small  on  you. 


SOMETIME  you  may   

find    a    label    like  this: 

"Conforms  to  U.  S.  Commercial  Standard 
CS33-32 . "  This  means  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  that  type  of  garment  have  agreed 
upon  uniform  basic  dimensions  for  each  size 
of  garment.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 
announces  these  agreements  as  "Commercial 
Standards."  Garments  bearing  such  labels 
are  neither  tested  nor  "approved"  by  the 
government.  The  label  refers  only  to  trade 
^agreement  on  uniformity. 
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FINALLY,  IF  IT  is  a  cotton  garment 
[you  are  buying,  examine  it  carefully  for 
ithese  points:  (a)  style  suited  to  your  needs; 


"When  you  buy 
tempting  bargains  that  prove 
after  the  first  washing  to 
be  shoddy  merchandise,  you 
are  not  only  cheating  your- 
self, you  are  helping  to 
undermine  conditions  for 
everybody,  from  the  farmer 
who  grows  the  cotton  to  the 
people  who  weave  it  into 
cloth  and  the  men  and  women 
who  sell  it  to  you  as  fin- 
ished products"   

This  is  the  counsel  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Textiles  and  Clothing  in  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
Ruth  O'Brien,  who  can  give 
you  many  other  pointers  on 
quality  guides  in  buying 
textiles . 


(b)  all  pieces  cut  the  right  way  of  the 
goods;  (c)  full  cut  with  plenty  of  room; 
(d)  neat,  appropriate,  and  serviceable  work- 
manship; (e)  allowances  for  alterations, 
especially  in  growing  children's  clothes. 

Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 
from  Washington 

[Concluded  from  Page  15] 

merchant  had  to  hang  them  up  and  escort  each 
buyer  along  the  lines  and  individually  select 
the  birds  required.  Under 
the  Canadian  system  the 
merchant  has  only  to  open  up 
a  single  grade  and  sell 
the  man  up  to  100  boxes  on 
the  basis  of  that  sample." 


AAA 

OFFICIAL  STAMP 
indicating  grading  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics went  onto  275  million 
pounds  of  meat  last  year, 
on  more  than  50  million 
pounds  of  butter,  and  6 
million  pounds  of  cheese. 


AAA 

DIVIDEND  DAYS  are 
red-letter  days  in  Wisner, 
Nebraska.  Those  are  the 
occasions  when  the  savings 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  Coop- 
erative  Oil  Association  are 
distributed.  A  celebration 
is  staged  at  the  cooperative  store,  a  separate 
organization  but  part  of  the  community  activ- 
ities of  the  Farmers'  Union.  Co-op  coffee  and 
other  refreshments  are  served  and  the  store 
puts  on  a  sale. 

IN  SIX  YEARS  sales  of  the  oil  co- 
operative totaled  $338,000.  with  a  net  sav- 
ing of  $60,000.  Operations  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1934,  showed  sales  of 
$70,441,  and  a  net  saving  of  $10,884,  which 
was  15  percent  of  sales.  Some  $1,240  of 
these  patronage  refunds  were  on  purchases 
made  through  the  Farmers'  Union  State  Ex- 
change. Distribution  of  refunds  takes  place 
twice  a  year,  in  June  and  December. 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

yor  CONSUMERS 


Every  FRIDAY  at  4:45  p.m. 

Eastern  Standard  Time 
Over  N.  B.  C.  Blue  Net  Work 


Hear  your  consumer  problems 
discussed  by  Dr.  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  Consumers'  Counsel  of 
the  A.  A.  A.,  with  an  officer 
of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 


This  is  your  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  get  your 
money's  worth  in  food  and  other  everyday  necessities. 
For  a  brisk,  stimulating  15  minutes  they  tell  you 
what's  happening  to  the  Nation's  food  supply — to  the 
cost  of  living — to  unemployed  consumers.  Practical, 
detailed,  concrete  advice  for  you  in  your  own  buying 
problems . 

Ask  your  local  N.  B.  C.  station  for  the  time  of  this 

broadcast. 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  .5/7(/ 
COMMENTS 

H CONSUMER  INTEREST  in 
quality  grades  for 
canned  foods  seems  to 
be  growing.  A  consumer  in 
Ohio  writes:  "We  are  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  definite  infor- 
mation about  the  qualities  of 
food  products  in  this  partic- 
ular trade  area.  We  are  now 
running  tests  on  all  brands 
of  green  peas  sold  locally. 
These  tests  are  being  made  by 
expert  chemists  and  home  eco- 
nomics technicians.  If  the 
results  of  these  tests  prove 
to  be  beneficial  to  consumers, 
we  plan  to  expand  our  work  to 
include  other  food  products . " 
A  similar  report  comes  from 
New  Jersey. 

STWO  MEETINGS  in  January 
will  give  consumers  an 
opportunity  to  throw 
the  weight  of  their  opinion 
into  the  balance  for  or  against 
Government  quality  grade 
labels.  One  is  the  Canners' 
Code  Authority  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, beginning  January  11. 
The  other,  the  convention  of 
the  National  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation, beginning  on  the 
14th.  Address,  care  of  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

H"A  PINT  of  milk  a  day 
for  every  needy  child" 
has  been  made  a  special 
project  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
They  have  asked  State  commit- 
tees to  make  a  special  cam- 
paign this  winter  to  raise 
milk  funds  for  this  purpose. 
One  cooperative  plan  worked 
out  by  the  club  women  of 
Buffalo  with  the  Civic  Health 


''The  recovery 
drive  must  continue 
until  city  payrolls 
and  farnn  income 
return  to  a  level 
that  will  yield  both 
city  workers  and 
farmers  their  fair 
share  of  the  material 
^oods  which  should 
be  theirs'' 

M.  LWilson 

Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture 

League  and  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation provided  milk  for  needy 
children  in  twenty  schools. 
Dealers  sold  the  milk  for  this 
purpose  at  a  special  price. 
Women  were  at  the  schools  from 
10  to  10:30  each  morning — 
recess  periods — and  distrib- 
uted milk  to  designated  chil- 
dren. Children  able  to  pay, 
paid  one  cent  for  a  cup  of 
milk.  A  $15,000  milk  fund 
provided  milk  for  children  un- 
able to  pay. 

H"A  MAN  came  through 
this  part  of  the  coun- 
try selling  the  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE",  a  consumer  in 
Idaho  tells  us.  "He  was 
charging  $1.00  a  year  with  a 
glassware  premium.  We  gave 
him  the  dollar  and  that  is  the 
last  we  saw  of  him.  Several 
neighbors  did  the  same  .  "  While 
we  appreciate  the  enthusiasm 
of  this  super-salesman  for  our 
bulletin,  we  regret  exceed- 
ingly his  misrepresentation. 
The  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  is  a  FREE 
service  to  any  consumer  who 
wants  it.  Tell  your  neighbors 
so  they  will  be  protected 
against  this  kind  of  racket. 


H"ARE  THERE  any  cities 
in  the  United  States 
which  own  and  operate 
milk  pasteurization  plants?" 
asks  a  Chicago  consumer. 
None.  Jamestown,  New  York, 
has  debated  such  a  project. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is 
studying  it.  Some  foreign 
cities  have  such  plants,  nota- 
bly Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
described  in  the  April  9,1934, 
issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 

HADD  to  consumer  liter- 
ature: Supplement  on 
"Consumer  Education", 
issued  by  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Division  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington. 

H OVERWHELMING  demand 
for  "Homestead 
Houses",  booklet  con- 
taining designs  and  plans  for 
64  low-cost  homes,  described 
in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  of 
November  12,  1934,  has  swal- 
lowed up  the  free  supply 
offered  by  the  Division  of 
Subsistence  Homesteads.  Con- 
sumers will  soon  be  able  to 
buy  this  bulletin  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  price, 
not  yet  fixed,  will  be  five 
or  ten  cents. 

H HOMESTEAD  canning  re- 
sulted in  more  than 
40  thousand  cans  of 
tomatoes  alone  at  the  Wood- 
lake  Homesteads,  Texas,  the 
first  FERA  homestead  unit  in 
operation  where  farm  work  was 
begun  last  March,  a  consumer 
reports.  Each  homesteader 
drew  fifteen  acres — three  for 
a  home,  poultry  house,  and 
yard,  twelve  for  crops  of 
foodstuffs  and  feed  for  home- 
steaders' own  use  and  the  use 
of  the  relief  administration. 
Their  ribbon  cane  and  corn 
turned  out  among  the  best  in 
the  country. 
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in 


OUR,  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  dis- 
tribution. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to 
developments  in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of 
national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  value   for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  de- 
pendent upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise 
the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of 
agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agri- 
culture far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental 
and  non-governmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement 
of  consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricuhural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
VOL.  2,  NO.  6  DEC.  31,  1934 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  W 
COMMENTS 


"CAN  YOU  give  me  some 
idea  what  kind  of  ap- 
ples are  the  best  for 
the  money?"  asks  a  Washington 
consumer.  The  answer  to  that 
is,  it  depends  on  how  apples 
are  to  be  used.  A  few  varie- 
ties are  excellent  for  baking. 
Others  are  good  for  dessert  or 
for  general  culinary  pur- 
poses. To  distinguish  these 
varieties,  consult  "A  Fruit 
and  Buying  Guide  for  Consum- 
ers", a  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  167. 

"I  NOTICE",  writes  an 
observant  consumer  in 
Texas,  "that  the 
wholesale  cost  of  rye  flour 
and  whole  wheat  flour  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  white  flour. 
Why  is  it  that  the  cost  to 
consumers  of  rye  bread  and 
whole  wheat  bread  are  always 
higher  than  prices  of  white 
bread?"  The  reason  seems  to 
be  that  those  two  breads  are 
considered  specialties.  They 
are  sold  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties, and  so  at  a  higher  unit 
cost.  There  is  a  greater  de- 
mand for  white  bread.  In 
many  European  countries  where 
they  are  the  more  common  forms 
of  bread,  their  prices  are 
lower  than  white  bread  prices. 

"IF  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  U.  S.  Grade  C 
in  peas  were  the  best 
grade  to  buy  for  my  purposes, 
how  would  I  go  about  finding 
out?"  inquires  a  New  York  con- 
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Planning,  in 
a  deiDocracij,  is  a 
method  by  which  the 
people  use  foresight 
in  deciding  what  they 
want  to  do  in  order 
to  aitain  a  better 
national  condition 
of  living.  " 

C.C.Davis 

Administratorr 
A.A.A. 


sumer.  One  very  good  way 
would  be  to  compare  the  full 
descriptions  of  each  grade 
given  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  Stand- 
ards Announcements  No.  140, 
which  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  of  charge. 

SPEAKING  OF  BREAD,  as 
we  were  a  moment  ago, 
did  you  weigh  that 
loaf  you  bought  today?  A 
baker — and  he  ought  to  know — 
says  it  is  a  rare  consumer  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  make  sure 
he  is  getting  the  full  weight 
he  is  paying  for. . . .  And 
while  we  are  on  the  subject, 
have  you  tried  out  that  School 
Lunch  Loaf,  the  formula  for 
which  was  worked  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  It 
contains  dried  skim  milk,  good 
for  building  strong  bones, 
healthy  teeth.  That  Bureau 
will  send  you  the  formula  if 
you  ask  for  it. 


WIDE  DIFFERENCE  in 
the  cost  of  wheat 
flour  and  wheat  ce- 
real bothers  a  consumer  in 
Pennsylvania.  With  flour 
selling  at  4  cents  a  pound, 
she  wants  to  know  why  she  is 
asked  24  cents  for  a  certain 
wheat  cereal  "which  probably 
costs  less  to  mill."  Costs  of 
packaging,  advertising,  mar- 
keting, and  selling,  are  prob- 
ably the  reason.  Most  cereals 
of  the  sort  sell  in  small 
packages.  Many  families  use 
such  small  quantities  at  a 
time  that  they  seem  to  prefer 
to   get   it   in  packaged  form. 

"MY  FAMILY  can't  af- 
ford all  the  whole 
milk  it  should  have", 
a  New  York  consumer  tells  us. 
"I'd  like  to  know  if  I  sub- 
stituted other  forms  of  milk 
how  much  I  would  have  to  buy 
to  get  the  same  food  value." 
One  quart  of  fluid  whole  milk, 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  says,  is  equal  in 
food  value  to  these  products 
or  combination  of  products; 
17  ounces  of  evaporated  milk; 
one  quart  of  fluid  skim  milk 
and  1-|-  ounces  of  butter;  five 
ounces  of  American  Cheddar 
cheese;  A\  ounces  of  dried  whole 
milk;  3|-  ounces  of  dried  skim 
milk  and  1-|-  ounces  of  butter. 

"WHAT  IS  the  differ- 
ence between  eggs  la- 
belled 'U.  S.  Spe- 
cial' and  'U.  S.  Extra'?"  asks 
a  California  consumer.  These 
are  the  top  two  grades  you  are 
likely  to  find  on  the  market. 
"Specials"  are  fine  for  con- 
valescents. You  can  be  sure 
of  your  breakfast  eggs  if  they 
are  "Extras." 
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Why  is  it  that  people  are  thinking  and  talking  consumer  problems 
more  today  than  two  years  ago? 

THOMAS  C.  BLAISDELL,  Jr.,  at  the  forefront  of  two  consumer 
agencies  in  Washington — as  Assistant  Director,  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel, AAA,  and  Acting  Executive  Director  of  the  Consumers'  Ad- 
visory Board,  NRA — gives  some  reasons  why. 


MEASURE  a  country's  interest  in 
creating  goods  and  services  for  use  and 
you  can  measure  its  consume r-mindedness . 

CONSUMER  problems  ■■  all  center 
around  the  development  of  a  society  which 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  use  to  which  goods 
will  be  put. 

FOR  YEARS  Government  has  con- 
cerned itself  with  consumer  problems.  Such 
offices  as  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  have  given 
real  attention  to  such  problems.  Other  Bu- 
reaus,   such    as    the    Bureau    of   Mines,  of 


Standards,  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  have  made  their 
contributions. 

ALMOST  always  the  consumer  phase 
of  the  activities  of  such  Government  of- 
fices, however,  has  been  a  minor  one.  Pri- 
marily they  have  approached  consumer  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  producers. 

THAT'S  easy  to  understand.  First, 
organized  producer  groups  have  been  able — 
by  economic  and  political  pressure — to  in- 
sist that  their  particular  interests  should 
be  taken  care  of.     Consumers'  interests  have 
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not  been  organized  to 
any  extent.  Where 
they  have  been  organ- 
ized they  have  fre- 
quently been  tied  up 
closely  with  some 
producer  group. 


Developmenl  of  an  electric  power  rale 
yardstick  is  one  of  the  byproducts 
of  the  Governments  hydro-electric 
development  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
An  architect's  conception  of  the  com- 
pleted dam  appears  on  page  3. 


MORE  impor- 
tant, it's  become  al- 
most second  nature  to  most  of  us  to  believe 
that  fair  competition  between  producers  will 
protect  consumers'  interests. 

LONG  before  the  New  Deal,  people 
became  aware  that  this  ideal  competition  we 
have  talked  so  much  about  is  not  the  com- 
petition which  exists  in  modern  business 
activity.  Where  fair  competition — consum- 
ers' best  traditional  protection — does  not 
exist,  then  some  other  protection  must  be 
found. 

WHEN  some  employee  of  one  of  the 
agencies  within  the  New  Deal  talks  with  his 
constituents  he  is  almost  always  asked: 
"Well,  what  has  been  done  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  under  the  New  Deal?" 

LET'S  look  over  the  alphabet  of 
our  new  agencies  to  see  where  the  new  re- 
sponsibility for  consumer  protection  is 
being  taken  by  the  Government. 

FIRST  and  most  clear-cut  evidence 
of  New  Deal  consumer  interest  is  found  in 
the  program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. For  a  long  time  rates  charged  by 
electric  power  companies  have  been  recog- 
nized as  of  such  major  consumer  interest 
that  they  have  been  brought  under  the  juris- 
diction of  many  State  commissions.  Much  of 
this  regulation,  however,  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  guarantee  the  owner  a  fair  return 
on  a  fair  value  of  his  property,  rather  than 
reducing  rates  to  consumers. 

WORKING  out  a  "yard  stick"  for 
electric  power  rates,  as  TVA  is  doing,  is  a 
major  recognition  of  the  tremendous  consumer 
interest  involved  in  this  particular  indus- 
try.    Effectiveness  of  this  attack  seems  to 


be  recognized  on  every 
hand,  particularly  by 
the  electric  power 
companies . 

ACTIVITIES  of 
the  TVA,  furthermore, 
have  not  been  limited 
to  consumer  interest 
in  power  rates.  They 
have  been  directed  to  building  a  fuller  life 
for  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area. 
They  have  attempted  to  develop  sound  housing 
programs,  proper  relationship  between  indus- 
tries, "proper"  allocation  of  lands  to 
industrial  and  housing  purposes,  expansion 
of  education,  public-health  activities,  and 
other  projects  too  numerous  to  list. 

SECOND  evidence  of  consumer-mind— 
edness  is  the  New  Deal's  recognition  of  the 
problem  of  relief.  It  shocks  us  to  know 
that  there  are  five  million  heads  of  families 
on  public  relief.  But  at  last  we  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  tremendous  unsatisfied 
needs  of  a  large  section  of  our  population. 
In  the  past,  great  numbers  of  people  have 
needed  relief  but  most  people  did  not  know 
it.  Only  sporadically  did  the  community  or 
Government  recognize  it. 

SIGNIFICANT  in  the  new  considera- 
tion given  to  relief  is  the  question  fre- 
quently raised,  "How  can  we  produce  the 
things  these  families  need" — not  just,  "What 
do  these  people  need?" 

THIRD  illustration  of  the  Govern- 
ment's recognition  of  consumer  needs  has 
been  the  steadily  growing  interest  in  hous- 
ing. Though  the  main  purposes  of  the  plan 
seem  more  to  stimulate  business  recovery 
and  give  work,  than  to  give  people  adequate 
housing,  advantages  still  accrue  to  con- 
sumers . 

SUPPORT  given  to  the  cooperative 
movement  is  another  evidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  the  consumer.  Credit 
Unions — "baby  banks" — through  which  consum- 
ers can  cooperate  to  pool  their  savings  to 
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cover  their  day-to-day  risks  were  given  a 
Magna  Charta  by  act  of  Congress.  Consumer 
cooperatives  gained  theirs  by  a  Presidential 
order  which  provided  that  such  organiza- 
tions should  not  be  discriminated  against 
under  NRA  codes. 

FINALLY,  there  are  the  three  units 
within  the  Government  with  the  word  "Con- 
sumer" specifically  in  their  names.  These 
are  the  Consumers'  Division  of  the  National 
Emergency  Council;  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of 
the  AAA;  and  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board 
of  the  NRA.  Each  tackles  a  different  angle 
of  consumers'  problems. 

CONSUMERS'  Division  of  the  NEC  has 
established  and  is  counselling  county  con- 
sumers' councils  in  about  200  counties  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  These  coun- 
cils were  founded  on  an  experimental  basis. 
In  some  cases,  they  consist  of  a  small 
group  of  a  half  dozen  people,  picked  from  a 
community  because  of  their  recognized  abil- 
ity as  representatives  of  the  public  in- 
terest, rather  than  the  interests  of  any 
existing  organization.  In  other  cases  they 
consist  of  as  many  as  25'  or  30  or  40  indi- 
viduals chosen  as  delegate  representatives 
of  existing  organizations. 

PROGRAMS    of    these    councils  have 
been  as  varied  as  the  individuals  partici- 
pating or  represented.     Some  groups  have  re- 
garded  themselves  as  primarily 
"Blue   Eagle"   enforcement  agen- 
cies.    Others    have  cooperated 
with  local  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus to  correct  dishonest  adver- 
tising.   Still  others  have  been 
interested  in  educating  the  com- 
munity   to   be  more  intelligent 
buyers.     Some  have  done  valuable 
work  as  a  price-collecting  and 
reporting  agency .    Here  and  there 


Recognition  by  the  Government  of  the 
need  to  provide  relief  for  the  millions 
of  unemployed  consumers  is  one  of 
the  important  marks  of  the  new  con- 
sumer- consciousness. 


councils  have  studied  local  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  production  and  marketing  of 
milk,  bread,  coal,  and  other  commodities. 
Frequently  their  reports  are  of  value  in  en- 
abling consumer  representatives  advising  on 
NRA  codes  or  AAA  marketing  agreements  to  be 
better  informed  as  to  the  way  these  govern- 
mentally  sponsored  programs  are  developing. 

UNTIL  the  Consumers'  Division  set 
its  hand  to  the  job,  there  was  no  agency  in 
Washington  bringing  together  information 
existing  in  the  various  Government  bureaus 
which  is  valuable  to  consumers. 

THE  ACT  creating  the  NRA  contains 
an  implicit  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  the  consumer.  It  is  based  on  the  general 
theory  that  the  way  to  start  the  upward 
swing  of  business  is  to  put  increased  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  hands  of  workers,  as 
consumers,  so  that  they  can  buy  back  the 
products  of  their  industry. 

EVALUATING  the  extent  to  which 
this  theory  has  been  carried  into  practice 
at  this  time  is  impossible.  An  important 
step  was  taken  when  the  Consumers'  Advisory 
Board  was  made  a  part  of  the  NRA.  Con- 
stantly this  Board  has  pointed  out  the  im- 
practical character  of  many  of  the  price- 
fixing  devices  under  codes  of  fair  competi- 
tion and  has  stressed  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant  recognition  of  consumer   interest  if 


codes  are  not  to  become  self-defeating 
agencies . 

IN  THE  HURLY  BURLY  of  the  early 
days  of  the  NRA,  little  attention  was  paid 
to  opinions  of  consumer  advisors.  However, 
as  time  has  gone  on  their  counsel  has  been 
sought  increasingly.  Today,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  major  decision  is  made 
by  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board 
without  consultation  and  consideration  of 
the  views  of  the  three  Advisory  Boards — 
including  the  Consumers. 

RECOGNITION  of  consumer  interest 
in  the  agricultural-recovery  program  is  just 
as  implicit  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  as  is  recognition  of  the  same  interest 
in  the  NIRA.  It  is  the  stated  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  "establish  a  balance  between 
production  and  consumption  of  farm  products." 

CONSUMER  interest  in  processing 
taxes  is  also  clearly  stressed.  The  Ad- 
ministration recognizes  that  these  taxes, 
as  a  method  of  financing  benefit  payments 
to  farmers  cooperating  in  the  adjustment 
program,  are  in  the  main  taxes  on  consumers 
for  the  benefit  of  farmer  producers.  Fur- 
thermore, if  they  are  pyramided,  they  may 
bear  more  heavily  on  consumers  than  they 
should. 

TWO  justifications  are  made  for 
these  taxes:  First,  that  farmers  had  in  a 
sense  been  "taxed"  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers for  over  a  decade  because  of  the 
very  low  price  of  farm  products  in  relation 
to  prices  of  industrial  products.  Second, 
that  recovery  can  come  only  if  a  more  equi- 
table balance  is  established  between  prices 
of  both  types  of  product. 

ONE  function  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  AAA  is  to  see  that  the  proc- 
essing taxes  are  not  pyramided.  Attack  is 
made  on  this  problem  by  publicity.  Another 
function  is  to  make  economic  analyses  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer, 
and  to  assist  in  drafting  and  reviewing 
marketing  agreements. 


THESE  AGREEMENTS  are  somewhat  akin 
to  NRA  codes  of  fair  competition.  For  ex- 
ample, the  growers  and  shippers  of  citrus 
fruits  agree  to  a  regulation  of  the  flow  of 
fruit  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  AAA 
approves  the  agreement  and  provides  a  method 
for  enforcing  it. 

ULTIMATE  results  of  such  agree- 
ments and  enforcements  will  prove  their 
value  to  consumers.  The  Consumers'  Counsel 
has  supported  the  position  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  such  arrangements  should  not 
become  merely  instruments  for  securing  mo- 
nopolistic advantages.  It  has  insisted  that 
such  arrangements  between  marketing  groups 
should  not  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  consumer  or  the  farmer. 

WEAKNESSES  of  the  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel go  back  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part 
of  an  administrative  agency  concerned  pri- 
marily with  an  agricultural  production- 
control  program.  The  public  attitude  and 
actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  officials  of  the  AAA  have  indicated  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  problems  of  the 
consumer  and  a  frank  recognition  that  push- 
ing a  restriction  program  too  far  would 
harm  not  only  the  consumer  but  also  the  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  commodities. 

CONSUMER  interests  are  obviously 
as  broad  as  the  desire  for  things.  Not  all 
of  them  can  be  protected  or  promoted  by 
agencies  of  the  Government,  working  within 
a  business  economy.  Out  of  the  experience 
of  the  New  Deal  consumer  offices,  three 
objectives  stand  out: 

FIRST  is  the  protection  of  consumer 
interest  in  prices.  This  involves  studying 
the  way  prices  are  made,  their  interrela- 
tion, their  effect  on  consumption. 

SECOND  is  establishing  the  bar- 
gaining position  of  the  consumer.  In  some 
industries  this  can  be  achieved  through 
adequate  and  effective  competition.  In 
others,  buyers'  representatives  on  code  au- 
thorities would  be  helpful. 

IConcIuded  on  Page  23] 
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"hese  foods  for  a  fanriil;^  of  four 

(two  moderately  active  adults;  I  child  under  4;  I  girl  4-7  years) 

each  week  - 
will  provide  an  adequate  diet  at  rpinimum  cost 


BREADS 

IP/sl'bs.flour, 
y.ee  reals 
or 

52/5  lbs.  bread 

and 
S'/io  lbs.  flour, 
cereals 


MILK 

22V5  Quarts 
or 

approximately 
equal  fbod-value 
in  evaporated 
milk,  cheese, 
or  skim  milk 
and  butter 


FRUITS  and^ 
VEGETABLES 


MEATS  etc; 


'^""'"'""""■  £7.«  lbs.  lean 
9%  1  bs.  potatoes  J  meat ,  -Fi  s 
sv/eet  potatoes!  poultry  ^t; 


1/2  lbs.  dried  ^ 
beans,  peas,  nutsl 
4  lbs.  tomatoes  J 

citrus  -fruitsj 
Syj  lbs.  leafy  ^reen; 
yellow  vegetables 

!//  lbs.  dried 
fruits 
lbs.  other 
vegetables  and  fruits 


16- e^. 


FATS  and 
'SUGARS 

lbs  fats 
:2|<«,lb&.Su^r$ 


BUTTSR 


A  Tennessee  collon  farmer 
shows  his  AAA  cKeck  Ip 
his  three  sons. 


t 


Shipping  surplus  barley- 
grown  in  California  lo  New  York  ^ 
to  relieve  the  feed  shortage 
in  eastern  areas.   ^ 


YEAR-END  accounting  of  farmers' 
1934  cash  income  shows  a  total  of  around 
$6.000,000,000— almost  a  billion  dollars 
more  than  went  into  farm  pocketbooks  in 
1933.  This  represents  pay  for  produce  sold 
commercially  and  to  the  Government,  and 
rental  and  benefit  payments.  Despite  the 
increased  cost  of  things  farmers  buy,  the 
balance  of  1934  income  available  for  farm 
family  living,  improvement,  and  savings,  is 
expected  to  look  a  lot  better  than  it  did 
the  year  before.  Not  all  farmers  gained. 
Drought  dealt  a  hard  blow  to  many.  Better 
prospects  seem  ahead  for  all  farmers, 
weather  permitting.  How  much  better,  de- 
pends also  on  city  workers  getting  bigger 
incomes  and  on  American  agriculture's  re- 
gaining foreign  markets. 


Con5umer-Farmer  Briefj 


from  Wa;hin<iton 


ONE-THIRD  of  farmers'  billion- 
dollar  gain  in  income  was  made  up  of  rental 
and  benefit  payments — compensation  for  join- 
ing up  in 
basic  crop 
control  pro- 
grams. From 
January  1  to 
December  15, 
1934,  these 
payments  to- 
tailed 
$372,000,000. 
Another 
$108.  000,  000 
went  to  farm- 
ers in  drought 
areas  for  cat- 
tle, sheep, 
and  goats, 
purchased  by 
the  Govern- 
ment. In  1935.  rental  and  benefit  payments 
are  expected  to  reach  $476,000,000. 

AAA 

STEPPING-UP  production  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  agricultural  adjustment  as 
stepping  it  down.  Last  year  three  million 
farmers  were  partners  with  the  AAA  in  con- 
trolled reduction.  Reduced  acreage,  plus 
drought,  erased  surpluses,  brought  down 
supplies  of  many  farm  products.  Now  expan- 
sion is  in  order  for  some  commodities. 
This  time  not  the  hit-or-miss.  confused, 
each- farmer- for-himself,  kind  of  expansion 
of  the  old  days,  but  controlled,  orderly, 
cooperative  planning. 

IN  BRIEF,  here  are  the  1934-35 
farm-expansion  programs:  Wheat,   close  to  6 
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percent  more  than  last  year;  Cotton.  25  per- 
cent more  than  last  year;  Corn,  about  12 
percent  over  last  year's  maximum;  Hogs, 
20  percent  more  than  last  year;  Tobacco , 
increase  of  from  5  to  15  percent  of  the 
base  acreage. 

AAA 

MARKETING  agreement  control  of  the 
smaller  farm  crops  under  the  AAA  brought 
good  returns  to  farmers  of  these  products. 
Their  income  was  increased  from  $197,000,000 
in  1933  to  $244,000,000  in  1934.  During 
the  year  there  were  23  marketing  agreements 
in  effect,  covering  some  5,275  handlers  and 
128,400  growers.  Forty-eight  milk  areas  in 
18  States,  in  which  about  a  quarter  of  the 
milk  consumed  off  farms  is  distributed, 
operated  under  Federal  milk  licenses  during 
the  year.  Gains  to  dairy  farmers  on  Class  I 
milk  are  estimated  at  between  15  and  20 
million  dollars. 


AAA 


CONSUMERS'  contribution  to  better 
incomes  for  farmers  came,  in  part,  from  a 
10  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  foods. 
Consumers  are  beginning  to  return  to  farm- 
ers some  of  the  benefits  they  got  in  the 
low  food  prices  during  depression  years. 
Another  contribution  came  from  processing 
taxes  on  non-food  farm  products,  such  as 
cotton  and  tobacco.  Probably  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  increase  in  consumers'  total 
retail  expenditures  was  due  to  all  process- 
ing taxes. 


AAA 

INCOMES  of  food  and  bev- 
erage manufacturers  looked  a  lot 
rosier  in  1933  than  in  1932,  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  just  published,  show. 
Over  the  1933  calendar  year,  4,878 
firms  earned  a  net  income  of 
$296,852,785  as  against  $153,- 
316,875  in  1932.  Income  taxes 
paid  by  these  firms  more  than 
doubled,  from  $19,555,446  in  1932 
to   $42,296,778   in   1933.  Losses 


decreased.  In  1932,  10.099  firms  reported 
deficits  totalling  $177,526,748.  A  year 
later,  the  9,034  firms  reporting  deficits 
had  a  total  of  losses  of  only  $80,859,385. 


AAA 


DON'T  FEAR  you  are  stinting  on 
quality  if  you  buy  bargains  in  evaporated 
milk.  Quality  in  this  product  is  practi- 
cally uniform,  not  only  between  brands  but 
in  cans  of  the  same  brand.  Differences  in 
price  represent  differences  in  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  marketing. 

EVAPORATED  milk,  with  almost  no 
exceptions,  measures  up  to  Government  stand- 
ards. You  can  be  sure  of  at  least  7.8 
percent  milk  fat,  25.5  percent  of  milk 
solids,  not  less  than  a  total  of  33.7  per- 
cent for  both. 

TESTS  made  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  on  46  different  cans  (some 
of  the  same  brand)  show  variations  in  actual 
count  did  not  amount  to  more  than  2  points. 
Milk  fat  content  varied  only  from  the  mini- 
mum to  8.05  percent.  Milk  solids  varied 
only  from  the  minimum  to  27.27  percent. 
Total  of  both  tested  from  the  minimum  to 
35 . 10  percent . 

[Concluded  on  Page  23] 

One  Texas  farm  family  used  part  of 
tKeir  collon  benefi-l  pa3rments  to  buy  a 
home  canner  and  sealer  for  preserving 
garden  foods . 


YOUR  FOOD  BILL   changes  in  city  retail  prices 

P©  rc  ©Ti  t 

MIDDLE     of     December  r..,        „  „^  ■  ^ec.  4  Dec.  18 

Kind  or  Food  chanee 

average      retail      food     prices  1933  1934  1934       .  ^ 

showed     another     drop     in     the    m  year 

series  of  drops  which  have  been  Dairy  Products  t  t  t  7o 

registered  since   the  middle  of             Milk,  qt   11.2  11.7  11.7  +4.5 

September.      If   you    check   back             Cheese,   lb    22.3  24.0  24.1  +8.1 

over  the  years  you  will  find  this             Butter,   lb_,    24.1  35.1  35.4  +46.9 

falling  off  from  November  to  De-  Beef 

cember    is    the    usual    seasonal  ""p^und  steak,  lb...__.  24.2  27.5  27.4  +13.2 

movementof  consumer  food  prices.             Rib  roast,  lb...   19.9  22.9  22.8       +14  6 

Usually  the  peak  occurs  in  No-  ^huck  roast,   lb......  14.8  16.9  16.9  +14.2 

vember;  this  year  it  was  reached 

in  September.  for^ 

Chops,   lb   19.8  23.9  24.3  +22.7 

INDEX  of   retail    food             Lard,   lb     9.4  15.2  15.6  +66.0 

prices  stood  at  114.3  percent  of  who.  smo.  ham,  lb..    23.2  23.1   

the  1913  average  on  December  18.  ^  , 

m,-  •                     .  i ,  , ,     ^             ,  Lamb 

This  compares  with  114.6  percent  "lig  of  lamb,  lb......  20.7  23.4  23.6  +14.0 

on  December  4,  114.9  on  November  „           ,  , 

„                 ,     .^^         „            Breast  lamb,  lb     10.2  10.3   

20,  all  of  1934,  and  with  103.9 

percent,  the  average  for  Decern-  ^^^^^^    ^^'^   

ber    19    the    year   before.     The  Poultry  and  eggs 

drop  from  September  prices  was            ^eris,  lb   19.9  24.4  24.5  +23.1 

2i  points.                                                  Eggs,  doz    32.1  39.6  37.3  +16.2 

OUTSTANDING      changes  ^^t, 

„  u      ^  X     lo  White,   lb    7.9  8.3  8.3  +5.1 

in  prices  from  December  4  to  18 

,    .  .,  Rye,  lb   8.6  8.9         8.9  +3.5 

occurred   in   the    fruits,    vege-  ^  -i-^.^ 

table,      and     poultry     groups.  ^^ole  wheat,  lb......    9.0  9.0   

Spinach    went    up    1.9    cents    a   (continued)  

pound,  lettuce  advanced  0.5  cent 

a   head,    and   carrots    the  same 

amount  per  bunch.  Oranges,  on  the  other  PRICES  of  other  foods  marched 
hand,  dropped  1.5  cents  a  dozen.  Prices  of  downhill  during  the  year.  Important  de- 
hens  increased  0.1  cent,  while  eggs  de-  clines  occurred  in  cabbage  prices  which  were 
clined  2.3  cents  per  dozen.  Whole  milk  34.9  percent  lower  on  December  18,  1934, 
showed  no  change  in  price,  but  butter  and  than  on  December  19,  1933.  Potatoes  also 
cheese  advanced  slightly.  Beef  and  pork  dropped,  26.1  percent,  in  the  same  period, 
as  a  whole  tended  downward,  with  exceptions  Wheat  cereal  and  macaroni  sold  at  about  the 
in  the  price  of  chuck  roast,  which  held  to  same  level  as  a  year  earlier.  Rye  bread 
the  same  price  as  two  weeks  earlier,  and  cost  only  3.5  percent  more,  and  whole  milk, 
lard  which  cost  0.4  cent  per  pound  more  on  white  bread,  and  canned  tomatoes  about 
the  latter  date.  Prices  of  all  cuts  of  5  percent  above  a  year  ago. 
lamb  tended  upward.    Bread,  cereal  products, 

and  canned  vegetables  showed  no  change.  FOOD  SUPPLIES  were  again  estimated 

in   December.      The   Bureau    of  Agricultural 

COMPARED    with    a    year    ago,    the  Economics'    Crop    Reporting    Board  reported 

foods  which  have   shown  the  greatest  gains  that  the  1934  production  of  the  8  principal 

are  lard,  which  on  December  18  was  66  per-  vegetables  for  canning  and  manufacture  were 

cent  above  the  price  on  December  19,   1933.  about  equal  to  the  average  for  the  10  years 

Butter  is  46.9  percent  higher.     Canned  peas  from   1921    to    1930,    but   about   30  percent 

are  27.2  percent  more  expensive;  hens,  23.1  larger  than  production  in  1933.  Production 

percent;  and  pork  chops  22.7  percent.  of   17   vegetables    for   market    in   1934  was 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


Dec.  19 
1933 


Dec.  4    Dec.  18 
1934  1934 


Cereal  Products  0 

Flour,  lb    4.7 

Macaroni,  lb   15.8 

Wheat  cereal   24.1 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

VeKetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can   10.9 

Peas,  #2  can   13.6 

Tomatoes,  #2  can....  9.9 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb...   2.3 

Onions,  lb   3.8 

Cabbage,  lb   4.3 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head    

Spinach,  lb    

Carrots,  bunch    

Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2^  can....  17.4 

Pears,  #2^  can   20.4 

Pineapple,  #2i  can   

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb.    

Bananas,  doz   24.8 

Oranges,  doz   25.8 


0 

5.1 
15.8 
24.3 


12.4 
17.3 
10.4 

1.7 
4.0 
2.6 


0 

5.1 
15.8 
24.3 


12.4 
17.3 
10.4 

1.7 
4.1 
2.8 


8, 

.8 

9 

.3 

7, 

,0 

8, 

.9 

5. 

,3 

5, 

.8 

nearly  a  fourth  larger  than  average  and 
close  to  9  percent  greater  than  in  1933. 
The  1934  crop  of  fruit  was  5  percent  above 
average  and  the  same  as  production  in  1933. 
1934  production  of  8  grain  crops  was  only 
about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  crop  in 
1933.  As  consumers  know,  the  severe  drought 
in  the  Central  States  dealt  its  worst  blow 
to  these  farm  products. 

MOST  important  changes  in  food 
supplies  in  December  were  caused  by  several 
nights  of  unusually  cold  weather  which 
happened  in  the  middle  of  the  month  over  an 
area  extending  from  Florida  to  Alabama  and 
as  far  north  as  South  Carolina.  Consider- 
able acreages  of  early  vegetables  and  straw- 
berries were  wiped  out  in  some  sections. 
Florida  citrus  fruits  were  injured  to  some 
extent.  Tangerines  suffered  most  damage. 
Injury  to  sound  oranges  and  grapefruit  were 
successively  lighter.    It  is  doubtful  if  the 


Percent 

change 
in  year 


+8.5 
0.0 
+0.8 


+13.8 
+27.2 
+5.1 

-26.1 
+7.9 
-34.9 


19, 

.3 

19 

.3 

+10, 

.9 

22, 

.7 

22, 

,6 

+10, 

.8 

22, 

.6 

22, 

.6 

YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

( continued ) 

effects  of  the  freeze  v/ill  be  felt 
to  any  great  extent  except  in  the 
case  of  some  temporary  shorten- 
ing of  the  supply,  with  conse- 
quent higher  prices,  for  a  few 
commodities,  such  as  early 
strawberries,  snap  beans,  egg- 
plant, and  tomatoes.  Early  cab- 
bage was  damaged  and  early  pota- 
toes cut  to  the  ground  but  the 
ultimate  effect  on  production  can 
not  be  determined  at  this  time. 

SPREAD  between  prices 
paid  by  consumers  and  the  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  the 
equivalent  farm  produce  in  14 
important  foods  continued  to 
narrov/  through  December.  The 
cost  of  these  foods  in  amounts 
purchased  by  a  typical  American 
family  would  cost  $19.08,  ac- 
cording to  average  prices  on  De- 
cember 18.  The  price  paid  to 
the  farmer  averaged  $7.70.  The 
difference    between    these  two 


5. 

.7 

5. 

,9 

prices,  $11.38  which  represents 

22, 

.5 

22, 

.3 

-10.1 

all    the    charges    between  the 

30, 

.3 

28, 

,8 

+11.6 

farmer  and  the  consumer  includ- 

ing  processing  taxes,  is  the 
smallest  spread  since  May  8,  1934. 
It  is  still  somewhat  larger  than  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1934.  According  to  these  fig- 
ures, the  farmer  is  now  receiving  40  cents  of  the 
consumer's  food  dollar.  This  is  the  highest 
share  the  farmer  has  had  since  the  beginning 
of  1931. 

HOW  ABOUT  making  a  New  Year's  FOOD 
resolution?  Here's  one  suggested  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics: 

To  build  the  body,  give  it  warmth 
and  energy,  and  keep  it  in  good  order,  we 
draw  on  at  least  five  classes  of  food:  Milk, 
for  one;  vegetables  and  fruits  for  another; 
bread  and  cereals  for  a  third;  meat,  fish, 
eggs,  or  cheese;  and  finally,  fats  and 
sugars.  Because  there  is  little  danger  of 
our  neglecting  bread  or  meat,  nutritionists 
advise  us  to  make  sure  first  of  all  of  the 
"protective  foods" — milk,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and,  when  they  can  be  afforded,  eggs 
also.  Bread,  meat,  and  potatoes  should  be 
added  to  make  up  the  calorie  quota. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  December  18,  1954  (cents) 
Markets  Milk  Cheese  Butter 
 (qt.)    (lb.)  (lb.) 


United  States  

....  11 

.7 

24 

.1 

35 

.4 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

11 

.3 

23 

.6 

35 

.1 

Bridgeport   _ 

14 

.0 

27 

.9 

36 

.8 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Buffalo   

12 

.0 

24 

.4 

34 

.9 

Fall  River   

13 

.0 

24 

.0 

34 

.1 

MILK  remained  unchanged  in  price  at  11.7 

Manchester   

12 

.0 

24 

.7 

35 

.1 

cents  per   quart   which   is   4.5  percent 

Newark   

13 

.0 

26 

.1 

37 

.4 

higher  than  a  year  ago.     Cheese  prices 

New  Haven   

14 

.0 

31, 

.8 

33 

.3 

tended  upward  slightly,  gaining  0.1  cent 

New  York   

12 

.5 

28, 

.1 

37 

.5 

over  the  December  4  price  and  0.2  cent 

Philadelphia   

11 

.0 

28, 

.2 

37 

.5 

over    the    price    on    November    20.  The 

Pittsburgh   

12 

.7 

24 

.9 

35 

.5 

December  18  price  of  cheese  was  8.1  per- 

Portland, Maine  

10 

.7 

24, 

.7 

36 

.1 

cent   higher  than  at   the   same   time  in 

Providence   

13 

.0 

23, 

.1 

35 

.0 

1933.    Butter  prices  advanced  0.3  cent 

Rochester  

12 

.0 

25, 

.8 

33 

.9 

over  both  the  December  4  and  November 

Scranton   

11, 

,0 

26, 

.2 

34, 

.9 

20  price   and  on  December  18  was  46.9 

South  Atlantic: 

percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Atlanta   

14 

.0 

21, 

.5 

36 

.3 

Baltimore   

11, 

.0 

25. 

,5 

39 

.5 

MILK  PRODUCTION  per  cow  on  December  1  was 

Charleston,  S.  C 

13, 

.0 

20, 

.7 

35 

.0 

the  lowest  for  any  recent  year  and  about 

Jacksonville   

15 

.0 

20, 

.6 

35 

.9 

6  percent  below  the  average  December  1 

Norfolk   

14 

.0 

20. 

,7 

35 

.9 

production.     This   lower  production  per 

Richmond   

12 

.0 

22, 

.2 

36 

.5 

cow  and  reduced  numbers  of  milk  cows  on 

Savannah.   

14 

.0 

20, 

.2 

35 

.3 

farms  brought  total  milk  production  down 

Washington,  D.  C 

13 

.0 

26, 

,2 

38 

.0 

to  5  or  6  percent  below  the  production 

North  Central: 

for  the  same  date  last  year.     With  feed 

Chicago   

10 

.0 

27, 

.1 

35 

.2 

prices    increasing    more    rapidly  than 

Cincinnati..  

12 

.0 

25, 

.1 

33 

.8 

dairy  product  pi'ices  and  feed  supplies 

Cleveland  

11 

.0 

26, 

.3 

33 

.8 

short  in  many  areas,  a  light  production 

Columbus..   

10 

.0 

24, 

.9 

33 

.2 

is  in  prospect  for  the  winter  and  early 

Detroit    

11 

.0 

24, 

.6 

34 

.9 

spring  months  unless  the  winter  is  un- 

Indianapolis _  _ 

10 

.0 

24, 

,4 

34 

.9 

usually  open  and  mild. 

Kansas  City  

12 

.0 

23, 

.6 

33 

.8 

Milwaukee..   

10 

.0 

24, 

.4 

34 

.5 

BUTTER  PRODUCTION  during   the   early  fall 

Minneapolis  

9 

.0 

23. 

.6 

33 

.9 

was  unusually  heavy  but  with  the  end  of 

Omaha   

10 

,0 

23, 

.0 

32 

.9 

the  pasture  season  production  has  de- 

Peoria   

7 

.0 

22, 

.1 

33 

.5 

clined   in   recent   weeks.     Cold  storage 

St.  Louis    

11, 

.0 

23, 

.0 

35 

.7 

holdings  of  butter  on  December  1  were 

St.  Paul    

9 

.0 

23. 

,5 

34 

.2 

somewhat  below  average  for  that  date. 

Springfield,  111 

10, 

.0 

22. 

,8 

34, 

.5 

South  Central: 

CHEESE    PRODUCTION    has    been    heavy  and 

Birmingham..  

13, 

,0 

20. 

5 

36, 

,0 

stocks   are    large,    but   heavy  movement 

Dallas   

10, 

,0 

24. 

,0 

33, 

.3 

into  consuming  channels,   the  prospects 

Houston   

12. 

,0 

20, 

,3 

36, 

,7 

for    low    dairy    production    during  the 

Little  Rock  

12. 

,0 

21. 

9 

32. 

,7 

winter  months,   and  the   rise  in  butter 

Louisville  —  

12, 

.0 

24. 

,1 

35. 

,3 

prices   have    tended   to    strengthen  the 

Memphis  

11. 

.3 

19. 

8 

33. 

,8 

cheese  market. 

Mobile  _  

13. 

,0 

21. 

1 

33. 

,5 

New  Orleans  

11. 

,0 

22. 

1 

34. 

7 

AVERAGE    FARM    PRICE    of    wholesale  milk 

Western: 

increased  from  $1.65  per  100  pounds  on 

Butte   

11. 

,0 

22. 

5 

36. 

5 

November  15  to  $1.69  per  100  pounds  on 

Denver   

11. 

,0 

24. 

2 

34. 

2 

December  15.     Butterfat   increased  from 

Los  Angeles   

12. 

0 

24. 

8 

37. 

0 

27.2  cents  per  pound  to  28.2  cents  per 

Portland,  Oreg.  

11. 

2 

22. 

8 

37. 

2 

pound  during  the  same  period. 

Salt  Lake  City  

10. 

0 

23. 

1 

35. 

6 

San  Francisco  

12. 

0 

28. 

8 

37. 

4 

Seattle   

...    10 . 

7 

22. 

6 

38. 

8 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  DecemberlS.  1934  (cents) 


Markets 

White 
(lb.) 

Rye 
(lb.) 

Whole 
wheat 
(lb.) 

United  States.  

  8.3 

8.9 

9.0 

North  Atlantic: 


Boston   

8 

3 

9 

2 

8 

.8 

Bridgeport  

8 

7 

9 

1 

9 

2 

BREAD 

Buffalo  

8 

4 

8 

4 

9 

3 

Fall  River__.  _ 

8 

1 

8 

4 

8 

9 

ALL  BREAD  PRICES  remained  unchanged  from 

Manchester  

8 

9 

9 

6 

9 

4 

the  average  prices  reported  on  both  No- 

Newark  

9 

4 

9 

4 

9 

5 

vember  20  and  December  4.     The  average 

New  Haven  

8 

7 

9 

1 

9 

3 

price  of  white  bread  on  December  18  was 

New  York   

8 

9 

8 

9 

9 

5 

5.1  percent  above  the  price  for  the  com- 

Philadelphia  

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

7 

parable   date   last   year   and   rye  bread 

Pittsburgh  

8 

3 

8 

9 

9 

1 

prices  3.5  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

Portland,  Maine 

9 

1 

9 

5 

9 

6 

Providence  

8 

1 

8 

8 

9 

4 

WHILE  RETAIL  PRICES  of  bread  are  above  a 

Rochester  

8 

1 

8 

2 

8 

9 

year  ago  the  increase  is  reasonably  well 

Scranton  

9 

2 

10 

0 

10 

3 

in  line  with  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 

South  Atlantic: 

flour  to  the  baker.     The  price  of  bread 

Atlanta.  

8 

9 

9 

4 

9 

0 

is  now  at  about  its  usual  relationship 

Baltimore   

8 

8 

9 

2 

9 

5 

with  the  cost  of  flour  and  other  ingre- 

Charleston, S.  C 

9 

2 

9 

5 

10 

8 

dients  . 

Jacksonville  

9 

8 

9 

9 

10 

0 

Norfolk   

8 

5 

8 

7 

9 

0 

SPREAD  between  the  retail  price  of  bread 

Richmond  

8 

6 

8 

5 

9 

3 

and  the  cost  of  bread  ingredients  has 

Savannah  

9 

6 

9 

7 

10 

4 

widened  since  1931-32  but  is  still  less 

Washington,  D.  C 

8 

3 

8 

8 

8 

9 

than  in  1930-31  when  the  retail  price  of 

North  Central : 

bread  was  about  comparable  to  the  pres- 

Chicago..    

7 

5 

7 

8 

8 

9 

ent  . 

Cincinnati  

7 

8 

9 

6 

9 

6 

Cleveland.   

7 

8 

8 

1 

8 

7 

Columbus...   

8 

1 

9 

1 

9 

3 

Detroit    

7 

2 

7 

6 

7 

6 

Indianapolis  

7 

4 

7 

8 

9 

0 

Kansas  City._  

8 

4 

8 

8 

8 

9 

Milwaukee   

7 

0 

6 

9 

7 

8 

Minneapolis   

8 

3 

8 

9 

9 

3 

Omaha.-_  

8 

3 

8 

9 

8 

4 

Peoria    

7 

9 

8 

9 

8 

8 

St.  Louis....  

8 

2 

9 

1 

9 

5 

St.  Paul   

8 

7 

9 

0 

9 

5 

Springfield,  111 

8 

7 

9 

6 

9 

6 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

9 

6 

9 

8 

9 

9 

Dallas  _  

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

Houston  

8 

6 

8 

5 

8 

8 

Little  Rock..  

9 

9 

9 

7 

9 

9 

Louisville   

7 

4 

8 

0 

8 

6 

Memphis  

8 

5 

8 

9 

9 

3 

Mobile  

9 

1 

9 

7 

9 

7 

New  Orleans.. 

8 

3 

8 

7 

9 

6 

Western: 

Butte.  

9 

5 

9 

7 

9 

6 

Denver.  

7 

7 

9 

1 

8 

0 

Los  Angeles  

7 

8 

9 

6 

8 

2 

Portland,  Oreg 

9 

1 

10 

1 

9 

2 

Salt  Lake  City 

7 

3 

8 

9 

7. 

5 

San  Francisco. - 

9 

3 

9 

0 

8 

9 

Seattle  

9 

1 

9 

7 

9 

1 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  December  18,  1934  (cents) 


Flour  Wheat 


(28-oz. 

(lb.)      (lb.)  pkg.) 


United  States  

5 

1 

15 

8 

24 

3 

North  Atlantic: 

CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Boston.    

5 

0 

16 

0 

23 

5 

Bridgeport...  

5 

5 

16 

4 

25 

2 

NO  CHANGE  is  reported  in  the  average  price 

Buffalo   

5 

3 

15 

7 

24 

2 

of    cereal    products.     On    December  18 

Fall  River  

5 

1 

15 

6 

23 

1 

flour    was    8.5    percent    higher,  wheat 

Manchester   

5 

0 

17 

3 

25 

2 

cereal  0.8  percent  higher  and  macaroni 

Newark....   

5 

7 

16 

2 

23 

1 

the   same   as   reported   on  December  19, 

New  Haven   

5 

2 

16 

1 

22 

1 

1933. 

New  York   

5 

5 

16 

8 

23 

8 

Philadelphia  

4 

8 

16 

6 

21 

9 

PRICES  of  all  classes  and  grades  of  wheat 

Pittsburgh  

4 

7 

16 

0 

23 

1 

at  six  markets  on  December  29  had  re- 

Portland, Maine 

5 

1 

17 

4 

24 

2 

gained  losses  recorded  during  the  middle 

Providence...  

5 

3 

15 

2 

23 

1 

of  the  month  and  at  $1.14  per  bushel  were 

Rochester   

5 

4 

15 

4 

24 

0 

practically  the  same  as  at  the  close  of 

Scranton___   

5 

2 

18 

3 

24 

0 

November.    Maintenance    of    the  United 

South  Atlantic: 

States  wheat  prices  appears  to  be  the 

Atlanta   

5 

6 

17 

1 

26 

1 

result    of    several     factors  including 

Baltimore.  

5 

0 

16 

1 

24 

2 

reports  of  heavy  feeding  of  wheat,  seri- 

Charleston, S.  C 

5 

7 

16 

9 

25 

0 

ous    deficiencies    in    moisture    in  the 

Jacksonville  

5 

4 

16 

3 

25 

7 

western  Great  Plains  regions,   and  rap- 

Norfolk    

5 

1 

16 

0 

25 

0 

idly  advancing  corn  prices. 

Richmond    

5 

1 

15 

1 

23 

3 

Savannah.   

5 

4 

16 

1 

24 

7 

PRODUCTION  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 

Washington,  D.  C 

5 

5 

15 

8 

24 

2 

in  1934  was  about  6  percent  below  the 

North  Central: 

crop    of    1933    but    nearly    20  percent 

Chicago  

4 

9 

14 

6 

24 

9 

smaller   than   production   in   any  other 

Cincinnati  

4 

6 

15 

0 

21 

7 

year  since  1904  and  the  smallest  total 

Cleveland....   

4 

8 

16 

1 

23 

6 

crop  since  1890. 

Columbus   

4 

3 

16 

6 

26 

8 

Detroit     

5 

1 

14 

5 

23 

5 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  wheat  received  by  farmers 

Indianapolis....  

4 

6 

15 

7 

25 

4 

on  December   15   represented   a   rise  of 

Kansas  City...  

4 

9 

15 

3 

23 

6 

nearly  3  percent  over  the  price  in  the 

Milwaukee  

4 

9 

14 

4 

23 

1 

middle  of  November.     This  is  about  the 

Minneapolis.   

5 

1 

14 

5 

22 

8 

normal  seasonal  rise  in  the  farm  price 

Omaha   

4.7 

18 

3 

24 

9 

that   ordinarily   accompanies   the  usual 

Peoria     

5 

1 

17 

5 

25 

4 

seasonal    decline    in    domestic  stocks. 

St.  Louis   

5 

0 

16 

8 

25 

9 

The    rise    in    prices    brings    the  farm 

St.  Paul  — _  

5 

0 

14 

3 

24 

0 

price  of  wheat  up  to  81  percent  of  pre- 

Springfield, 111 

5 

3 

16 

7 

25 

9 

war  parity.     Further   advances   in  feed 

South  Central: 

grains  brought  corn  prices  to  5  percent 

Birmingham...  

5 

2 

13 

2 

25 

6 

above    parity,     oat    prices    7  percent 

Dallas...  

5 

0 

17 

6 

24 

7 

above,   and  barley  2  percent  above  the 

Houston   

5 

0 

13 

1 

23 

1 

prewar  parity  price. 

Little  Rock...   

5 

0 

16 

3 

27 

8 

Louisville  

5 

3 

14 

1 

25 

6 

INDEX  of  the  general  level  of  farm  prices 

Memphis  -.. 

5 

6 

16 

6 

25 

4 

of  grains  on  December  15  was  116  percent 

Mobile   

5 

2 

17 

0 

25 

7 

of  the   1910-1914  average  which  repre- 

New Orleans  

6 

0 

10 

0 

24 

5 

sented  an  advance  of  seven  points  from 

Western: 

the  previous  month. 

Butte   

5 

3 

16 

7 

26 

6 

Denver  

4 

2 

17 

5 

22 

2 

Los  Angeles  

4 

7 

15 

5 

23 

8 

Portland,  Oreg  

4 

4 

15 

8 

25 

7 

Salt  Lake  City  

4 

0 

17 

9 

25 

2 

San  Francisco  

5 

1 

16 

5 

24 

0 

Seattle  

4 

6 

16 

7 

25 

7 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  December  18,  1954  (cents) 


Round        Rib  Chuck 


Markets  steak      roast  roast 


I 


(lb 

•  / 

(lb 

) 

•  1 

(lb 

. ) 

nited  States  

£,  I 

A 

.  4 

, 

Q 

,  o 

Id  , 

.  y 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

35 

.9 

26 

.9 

22 

.5 

Bridgeport   

34 

.  1 

27 

,6 

21, 

.5 

Buffalo  

23 

.  1 

22 

.3 

16, 

.2 

Fall  River  

33 

.8 

23 

,5 

19, 

.3 

rvEji/iXLj  rr\i.\ytt   01    Deei    ueciineu  siignx-iy. 

Manchester.  _  

34 

.4 

22 

,9 

19, 

.6 

continuing  the  downward  trend  begun  in 

Newark.  

34 

.6 

27 

.3 

19, 

.4 

September.     The    price    of    round  steak 

New  Haven  _  

37 

.4 

28 

.3 

20, 

.5 

and   rib   roast   both   declined   0.1  cent 

New  York.   

31 

.  1 

28 

,4 

19, 

.9 

between    December    4    and    December  18 

Philadelphia  

31 

.4 

28 

.3 

19 , 

.8 

wiixj-c;     oiiuurk     i  ua.o  u    pi  J-Uco     1  cliidXllcLl  UH 

Pittsburgh.  

26, 

.8 

23 

.9 

17, 

.5 

changed  during  the  same  period.  As  com- 

Portland, Maine 

31 , 

.9 

24 

.2 

17, 

,8 

pared  with  a  year  ago.   however,  round 

Providence  

34. 

,9 

26 

.8 

20, 

.0 

steak  is  13.2  percent  higher,  rib  roast 

Rochester  

24, 

,7 

21 

.5 

16, 

.2 

14.6  percent  higher  and  chuck  roast  14.2 

Scranton   

30. 

,6 

25 

.9 

19, 

,  1 

percent  higher  on  December  18,  1934,  than 

South  Atlantic: 

on  uecemoer  ly,  lyovS. 

Atlanta  

29. 

4 

23. 

,0 

17, 

,1 

Baltimore   

26. 

,0 

23. 

,3 

15. 

.9 

itiio  uuwMWAKU  ikeiNU  in  retail  ueei  prices 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

26 . 

,8 

21. 

,3 

14, 

,8 

was  accompanied  by  unusually  heavy  re— 

Jacksonville  

25 . 

,  6 

23 , 

.  1 

17, 

,3 

ocj-p  Oo  ui  uduuiy  cLL   Liic  iDcVcii  priiiuipai 

Norfolk  

27. 

,4 

25. 

,9 

15, 

.6 

markets  during  the  week  ending  December 

Richmond  _  

29. 

,4 

25, 

.3 

16, 

,8 

18.    During  the   last  week  of  December 

Savannah  

25. 

,2 

22. 

.4 

15, 

.6 

receipts  of  cattle  dropped  off  sharply. 

Washington,  D.  C... 

29. 

,  5 

25 , 

.4 

18, 

.0 

partially  due  to  the  holiday  season  and 

North  Central: 

partly   to   stormy  weather   throughout  a 

Chicago    

24. 

,9 

25, 

,3 

18. 

,8 

large  part  of  the  middle  west. 

Cincinnati...  

27 . 

,6 

23. 

,8 

15. 

,8 

Cleveland  

25 . 

,8 

22. 

,6 

17, 

,9 

wnuL/Cjo^iLiEj  rnibiiio  aavanceu  snarpiy  m  re- 

Columbus  

29, 

.  1 

23, 

.2 

18, 

,3 

sponse   to   lighter  supplies  and  higher 

Detroit  

25 . 

,  1 

20 , 

,  1 

18, 

2 

wholesale  price  of  carcass  beef.  Whole- 

Indianapolis  

28. 

2 

21 . 

,2 

17, 

,1 

sale  prices  of  beef  declined  from  $7.43 

Kansas  City  

24. 

2 

20 , 

,3 

15. 

,  1 

per  100  pounds  for  the  week  ending  De— 

Milwaukee  

24. 

5 

21 . 

,9 

17. 

,1 

oemuer  i  xo  >()>/.  i-^  per  luu  pound  lor  xne 

Minneapolis  

24. 

1 

20. 

0 

15. 

,7 

next  week  ending  December  8.     For  the 

Omaha  

23. 

4 

17, 

,7 

15. 

3 

week    of    December    15    prices  remained 

Peoria...   

24. 

,8 

17. 

,5 

14. 

9 

lairly  steady  at   $7.16  per  100  pounds 

St.  Louis  

28. 

4 

20 . 

,8 

17. 

3 

from  which  point  a  rapid  rise  took  place 

St.  Paul  

24. 

3 

20. 

.5 

16. 

6 

to  ^i.if   per   luu  pounds   for   the  week 

Springfield.  111.... 

24. 

6 

17. 

6 

14. 

5 

ending  December  29. 

South  Central: 

Birmingham..  

29. 

1 

22. 

,9 

16. 

0 

wiiH  iHh,  MUMDEiK  01  cattle  reduced  to  the 

Dallas  

31. 

,5 

25. 

5 

16. 

5 

lowest    point    in    many    years    by  the 

Houston  

26. 

4 

21 , 

,5 

13. 

5 

drought,   which  forced  heavy  marketings 

Little  Rock.  

25. 

,2 

20. 

,3 

14. 

6 

during  the  past  summer,  it  seems  likely 

Louisville  

27. 

8 

18. 

,7 

14. 

9 

that  supplies  of  beef  may  be  expected  to 

Memphis  

27. 

,2 

22 , 

.  1 

14. 

,9 

be  relatively  light  for  some  time. 

Mobile  

25. 

7 

19, 

,0 

14. 

,5 

New  Orleans  

26 . 

,  4 

23 , 

.7 

15 . 

.  1 

r AnM  rKiuEj  01  Deei  cattle  aavanceci  between 

Western : 

November  15  and  December  15  from  $3.81 

hiutte   .- 

,  U 

18 , 

o 

,  d 

13, 

,0 

+  n           ftft    T^PT    T  on    T-innnHc:        Tho  r^T^^ 

sP'-' •                    J.VJVJ    ^uuiiLio*       1  lie    pilOo  OI 

Denver.  

23 

.9 

18, 

.4 

15. 

,3 

$3.88    is    about    24   percent    above  the 

Los  Angeles.  

23, 

.3 

21, 

.2 

14. 

2 

price      on      December      15,      1933,  but 

Portland,  Oreg  

19, 

.2 

17, 

.2 

12. 

.8 

still    only    59   percent    of    the  prewar 

Salt  Lake  City  

22 

.9 

17, 

.8 

13. 

,6 

parity  price. 

San  Francisco  

25 

.8 

23 

.4 

15, 

.4 

Seattle  

2,4 

.4 

21 

.1 

16, 

.0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  December  18,  1954  (cents)f 


Markets 


Who. 

Chops      Lard  smo. 

ham 

(lb.)     (lb.)  (lb.) 


PORK 

SOME  INCREASE  occurred  in  the  retail  price 
of  pork  chops  and  lard,  while  ham  reg- 
istered a  further  fractional  decline. 
Pork  chops  declined  from  November  20  to 
December  4  then  advanced  0.6  cent  per 
pound  to  December  18.  Lard  advanced 
0.4  cent  between  these  two  dates.  Hams 
declined  0.1  cent. 

FOLLOWING  a  week  of  relatively  heavy  mar- 
keting of  hogs,  receipts  at  seven  prin- 
cipal markets  dropped  off  sharply  during 
the  week  ending  December  29.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  hogs  marketed  was  good  and 
the  proportions  of  unfinished  light 
weight  hogs  were  small. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  hogs  advanced  about 
1.5  percent  between  the  first  and  15th 
of  December,  then  took  a  sharp  upturn  to 
the  end  of  the  month  when  the  price  was 
nearly  17  percent  above  the  mid-month 
figure. 

THIS  SHARP  UPTURN  in  prices  is  contrary 
to  the  usual  seasonal  movement  in  hog 
prices.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  a 
decrease  of  about  48  percent  in  the  fall 
pig  crop  of  1934  from  that  of  1933,  a 
decrease  of  about  35  percent  in  the  com- 
bined fall  and  spring  pig  crop  of  1934, 
and  a  prospective  decrease  of  17  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in 
the  spring  season  of  1935  from  the  rel- 
atively small  number  farrowed  in  the 
spring  of  1934.  For  the  winter  as  a 
whole  the  market  supplies  of  hogs  are 
likely  to  be  the  smallest  in  a  number 
of  years. 

FARM  PRICE  of  hogs  moved  in  conformity 
with  the  wholesale  price  and  during  the 
period  from  November  15  to  December  15 
advanced  from  $5.04  to  $5.15  per  100 
pounds.  At  the  December  15  level,  the 
farm  price  was  76.5  percent  above  the 
price  on  December  15,  1933,  but  was 
still  only  57  percent  of  the  prewar 
parity  price. 
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United  States    24.3  15.6  23.1 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston     23.7  15.7 

Bridgeport   __    27.0  15.1 

Buffalo   25.4  14.8 

Fall  River  _  25.7  14.0 

Manchester   _  __  23.0  15.8 

Newark....     25.1  15.6 

New  Haven    23.2  14.1 

New  York    25.7  16.1 

Philadelphia.   27.5  15.6 

Pittsburgh    24.9  15.1 

Portland,  Maine   25.1  15.5 

Providence    25.0  14.5 

Rochester   24.8  15.1 

Scranton    26.4  16.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    25.4  16.3 

Baltimore   22.9  15.4 

Charleston,  S.  C   21.4  15.7 

Jacksonville   21.1  15.8 

Norfolk   22.9  15.1 

Richmond..  _  _   24 . 3  15 . 1 

Savannah     21.0  15.5 

Washington,  D.  C   25.1  16.0 

North  Central: 

Chicago   _   24.3  15.2 

Cincinnati.   22.1  15.7 

Cleveland.    23.7  16.7 

Columbus   25.2  15.3 

Detroit.   25.8  15.2 

Indianapolis   22.6  14.9 

Kansas  City.   22.6  15.5 

Milwaukee     23.6  15.2 

Minneapolis...   24.2  15.1 

Omaha —     21 . 6  16 . 1 

Peoria     22.8  16.0 

St.  Louis    24.9  15.2 

St.  Paul....    22.9  15.4 

Springfield,  111   21.4  15.6 

■South  Central: 

Birmingham   23.0  15.7 

Dallas....  _   25.9  16.6 

Houston.....   23.8  15.1 

Little  Rock   21.5  16.0 

Louisville   21.7  15.4 

Memphis    20.7  15.5 

Mobile   21.2  15.2 

New  Orleans...   23.0  15.0 

Western: 

Butte    23.3  17.6 

Denver   23.1  15.8 

Los  Angeles    29.0  15.8 

Portland,  Oreg   26.0  16.5 

Salt  Lake  City   24.7  18.3 

San  Francisco   30.7  17.5 

Seattle   29.1  17.0 


25.0 
23.9 
21.5 
24.2 
25.5 
22.8 
23.6 
22.9' 
24.1 
23.4 
25.4 
23.4 
21.9 
22.9 

22.2 
21.6 
21.5 
22.7 
22.3 
21.1 
19.7 
22.2 

22.2 
20.2 
23.6 
23.5 
24.2 
22.5 
22.5 
21.7 
23.0 
23.2 
23.1 
22.7 
22.7 
23.5 

24.4 
27.3 
21.9 
23.1 
19.6 
22.4 
22.9 
22.7 

23.9 
23.5 
24.6 
23.9 
25.5 
27.4 
25.5 


Average  Retail  Prices,  December  18,  1934 (cents) 


Markets 


Leg  of  Breast 
lamb  lamb 


Lamb 
square 
chuck 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Buffalo  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

Newark  

New  Haven  

New  York   _ 

Philadelphia..  

Pittsburgh...  

Portland,  Maine... 

Providence  

Rochester..  

Scranton  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore...   

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
North  Central: 

Chicago   

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus..  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee   

Minneapolis.  

Omaha  _  

Peoria  

St.  Louis   

St.  Paul   

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central: 

Birmingham  

Dallas   

Houston  

Little  Rock  

Louisville..  

Memphis  

Mobile..  

New  Orleans..  

Western: 

Butte  

Denver._  

Los  Angeles   

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco.  

Seattle  


fib 

) 

fib 

•  1 

(lb.; 

CO  , 

.0 

i(J . 

,  0 

17. 

.6 

23. 

,1 

12. 

.0 

15, 

.4 

24. 

,4 

9. 

.0 

19. 

.9 

21. 

,4 

10, 

.5 

19, 

.0 

23. 

,9 

9. 

,3 

17, 

.1 

23. 

,8 

12. 

.7 

18, 

,  1 

24, 

.3 

11, 

.2 

20, 

.4 

24. 

,9 

9, 

.5 

15, 

,6 

23. 

,4 

10, 

,1 

16, 

.8 

25, 

.9 

7, 

.0 

16, 

.0 

24. 

,7 

11, 

,5 

19, 

.6 

23. 

,4 

11, 

.7 

16, 

.4 

22. 

,8 

9, 

.9 

18, 

.9 

21. 

,5 

10, 

.6 

17, 

.5 

26, 

,0 

10, 

.1 

19, 

,2 

21. 

.9 

10. 

.7 

15. 

.1 

23 

.9 

11 

.3 

17, 

.9 

25 

.6 

13 

.8 

17 

.5 

24, 

.8 

10, 

.2 

18, 

.9 

23, 

.5 

9 

.9 

13, 

.6 

25. 

.9 

11, 

.6 

18, 

.4 

23, 

.8 

13 

.6 

23. 

.4 

9, 

.9 

19. 

.3 

23. 

.1 

9, 

.5 

19, 

.4 

23, 

.9 

11, 

.9 

19, 

.1 

24. 

,2 

10. 

,6 

20. 

.4 

26. 

.0 

11, 

.8 

20, 

.6 

24. 

,1 

10, 

.4 

19 

.9 

27, 

.  1 

11 , 

.6 

19, 

.2 

23. 

,5 

11. 

,8 

18. 

.4 

23. 

.9 

9. 

,3 

18. 

,3 

22. 

.1 

8. 

,5 

17, 

.4 

20. 

,8 

7. 

,8 

15. 

.2 

24. 

.5 

10. 

,4 

17, 

.9 

22 

.3 

11, 

.9 

17, 

.7 

21, 

.4 

8, 

.4 

18. 

.2 

23. 

.4 

8, 

.5 

1  s 

xo , 

.  f 

23. 

,4 

10, 

.6 

15. 

.5 

26 

.3 

16 

.4 

17, 

.8 

24. 

.1 

11. 

,5 

13. 

.9 

23, 

.8 

11. 

,2 

15, 

.9 

27, 

.2 

12, 

.9 

18. 

.0 

23 

.7 

9 

.4 

14, 

,1 

23 

.5 

11, 

,2 

15. 

,7 

24, 

.6 

10. 

.4 

15. 

,0 

21, 

.4 

10, 

.1 

17, 

.5 

20, 

.9 

8, 

.7 

16. 

,0 

23 

.0 

10, 

.0 

15, 

,8 

20. 

,3 

8. 

.7 

16. 

,1 

21. 

,9 

9. 

,0 

17. 

,1 

25, 

.1 

8. 

.7 

15. 

6 

22. 

.5 

10. 

,2 

18. 

0 

LAMB 

LAMB  PRICES  at  retail  advanced  slightly 
from  December  4  to  18.  Leg  of  lamb  and 
square  chuck  advanced  0.2  cent  per  pound 
while  breast  of  lamb  advanced  0.1  cent. 

RECEIPTS  OF  SHEEP  and  lambs  at  seven  prin- 
cipal markets  for  the  week  ending  De- 
cember 22  were  approximately  152,000 
head.  During  the  following  week,  ending 
the  29th,  receipts  dropped  to  about 
131,000  which  was  57,000  less  than  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  1933.  The 
supply  was  relatively  small  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week  and  prices  ad- 
vanced sharply  resulting  in  increasing 
supplies  and  some  decline  in  fat  lamb 
prices  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week.  Closing  prices  were  75  cents  to 
$1.00  higher  than  those  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  week. 

SHIPMENTS  of  feeder  lambs  into  Corn  Belt 
States  declined  during  the  last  week  in 
December  but  held  fairly  close  to  the 
shipments  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
1933.  With  higher  feed  prices  than  pre- 
vailed in  November  it  seems  likely  that 
stock  will  be  held  on  feed  somewhat 
shorter  time  than  usual. 

FARM  PRICES  of  both  sheep  and  lambs  ad- 
vanced about  4  percent  and  2.5  percent, 
respectively,  during  the  month  ended  on 
December  15.  At  the  present  level  lamb 
prices  are  68  percent  of  parity  while 
sheep  prices  are  47  percent. 


I 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

EGG  PRICES  declined  2.3  cents  per  dozen 
between  December  4  and  December  18. 
which  was  the  greatest  change  of  any 
commodity  for  which  prices  are  reported. 
Prices  of  hens  advanced  0.1  cent  per 
pound. 

ANNUAL  CYCLE  of  egg  production  usually 
reaches  its  lowest  point  in  December, 
advances  rapidly  to  a  peak  in  April  and 
then  follows  a  gradual  decline  to  Decem- 
ber. Retail  prices  of  fresh  eggs  tend 
to  follow  just  the  reverse  of  this  pro- 
duction cycle.  Prices  generally  reach 
the  lowest  point  of  the  year  in  April, 
advance  to  a  high  point  in  November, 
then  decline  again  to  April.  This 
year's  decline  in  the  average  price  of 
eggs  during  December  is  therefore  about 
the  usual  seasonal  movement  to  be  ex- 
pected at  this  period.  Whether  or  not 
prices  will  continue  downward  at  the 
usual  rate  this  year  is  somewhat  prob- 
lematical because  of  several  factors, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  reduction 
which  has  taken  place  in  flocks  and  the 
relative  shortage  and  high  prices  of 
poultry  feed. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  eggs  dropped  to  the 
middle  of  December,  but  since  have 
strengthened  and  show  some  increase  up 
through  the  first  week  in  January.  Re- 
ceipts of  eggs  continue  to  run  much 
lighter  than  a  year  ago.  Cold-storage 
holdings  at  the  close  of  December  were 
about  9  percent  less  than  held  at  the 
close  of  December  1933. 

FARM  PRICES  of  eggs  declined  about  5.6 
percent  during  the  period  from  November  • 
15  to  December  15  while  live  chickens 
held  at  the  same  level  for  the  month. 
Egg  prices  on  December  15  were  66  per- 
cent and  chickens  81  percent  of  the  pre- 
war parity  prices. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  December  18,  1954  (cents) 


Markets 

Hens 

Eggs 

(lb. ) 

(doz. ) 

United  States..__  

...  24.5 

37.3 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

26.2 

45.2 

Bridgeport____  

27.6 

48.5 

Buffalo   

26.4 

37.2 

Fall  River._   

25.9 

42.2 

Manchester  ___ 

26.4 

37.6 

Newark   

28.2 

43.6 

New  Haven....  

27.7 

43.9 

New  York  _   

26.9 

42.6 

Philadelphia   

28.6 

38.5 

Pittsburgh   

25.2 

39.4 

Portland,  Maine  

25.7 

41.3 

Providence   _ 

26.1 

43.1 

Rochester   

24.4 

38.8 

Scranton    

28.8 

40.8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

22.7 

38.0 

Baltimore  

27.4 

38.1 

Charleston,  S.  C 

22.9 

37.1 

Jacksonville..  

25.3 

46.0 

Norfolk.   

24.8 

38.5 

Richmond....   

26.7 

38.1 

Savannah   

21.2 

35.3 

Washington,  D.  C 

28.4 

43.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

24.6 

37.1 

Cincinnati  

25.5 

37.8 

Cleveland..   

27.4 

34.6 

Columbus   

26.3 

36.0 

Detroit   

27.2 

32.4 

Indianapolis.   

22.8 

32.3 

Kansas  City  

21.7 

34.5 

Milwaukee  

21.3 

36.5 

Minneapolis   

22.4 

32.3 

Omaha  

20.5 

33.8 

Peoria...   

22.7 

36.0 

St.  Louis..   

23.3 

34.1 

St.  Paul   

22.6 

32.2 

Springfield,  111 

21.5 

36.6 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   

18.4 

38.6 

Dallas   

19.5 

40.9 

Houston    

22.8 

39.5 

Little  Rock....   

18.6 

30.7 

Louisville  

19.8 

35.8 

Memphis  

19.5 

30.2 

Mobile    

20.0 

32.9 

New  Orleans.  

.  21.7 

32.2 

Western: 

Butte.....   

20.3 

39.1 

Denver  

20.2 

39.4 

Los  Angeles  

28.4 

35.8 

Portland,  Greg  

23.4 

30.1 

Salt  Lake  City  

24.4 

32.1 

San  Francisco  

30.4 

34.6 

Seattle....  

26.2 

32.9 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  December  18.  1934 (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 

Onions  Cabbage 

(Ih  ) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

unixect  otates  

1 .  t 

4.1 

2.8 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston_  

1.2 

4.1 

3.3 

Bridgeport  

1.4 

4.3 

3.0 

Buffalo    

1.1 

4.0 

1.5 

Fall  River  

1.2 

4.4 

2.7 

Manchester  

1.1 

4.0 

2.8 

Newark  

1.6 

4.3 

3.1 

New  Haven  

1.0 

4.3 

3.3 

New  York  

1.8 

4.6 

4.3 

Philadelphia  

1.7 

3.9 

2.5 

Pittsburgh. _._   

1.5 

4.1 

2.3 

Portland,  Maine 

1.1 

3.8 

2.4 

Providence   

1.3 

3.9 

2.9 

Rochester   

.8 

3.5 

1.9 

Scranton  

1.2 

4.9 

2.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

2.1 

4.8 

2.8 

Baltimore   

1.6 

4.3 

3.9 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

2.0 

5.1 

3.0 

Jacksonville  

1.7 

4.4 

2.8 

Norfolk   

1.8 

4.7 

3.9 

Richmond   _  

1.6 

4.7 

3.5 

Savannah  

1.6 

4.3 

2.8 

Washington,  D.  C_„. 

1.7 

4.7 

4.4 

North  Central : 

Chicago    

1.9 

4.1 

2.9 

Cincinnati  

1.9 

4.0 

2.7 

Cleveland  

1.5 

3.7 

2.0 

Columbus  

1.3 

4.0 

2.5 

Detroit   

1.0 

3.4 

2.5 

Indianapolis....  

1.2 

4.0 

2.7 

Kansas  City   

2.3 

4.8 

2.4 

Milwaukee....   

1.2 

3.7 

2.0 

Minneapolis   

1.9 

3.9 

2.4 

Omaha....   

2.1 

5.1 

2.5 

Peoria    

1.5 

4.6 

2.4 

St.  Louis  

2.0 

4.0 

1.4 

St.  Paul   

1.6 

4.1 

2.3 

Springfield,  111.... 

1.6 

4.8 

2.0 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

2.1 

4.6 

2.3 

Dallas...  

3.3 

5.8 

4.1 

Houston   

2.5 

4.5 

2.8 

Little  Rock-...   

2.4 

4.0 

2.9 

Louisville  

1.9 

4.1 

3.1 

Memphis   

2.3 

4.3 

2.8 

Mobile    

2.0 

3.7 

2.9 

New  Orleans  

2.1 

4.0 

3.7 

Western: 

Butte.  

1.6 

3.9 

3.4 

Denver   

2.3 

4.0 

3.1 

Los  Angeles  

2.3 

3.5 

1.9 

Portland,  Oreg 

1.5 

3.3 

2.1 

Salt  Lake  City  

1.5 

2.9 

2.2 

San  Francisco  . 

2.2 

3.6 

6.4 

Seattle  

1.8 

2.7 

2.5 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

POTATO  PRICES  made  no  change  between  De- 
cember 4  and  18.  Onions  advanced  0.1 
cent,  and  cabbage  0.2  cent  per  pound. 
Usually  from  November  to  the  following 
July  potato  prices  rise  seasonally. 

PRODUCTION  of  potatoes  in  the  United 
States  in  1934  was  a  fifth  larger  than 
the  crop  of  1933  and  the  largest  since 
1928.  The  late  potato  States,  from 
which  practically  all  of  the  supplies  of 
potatoes  for  the  next  month  or  two  will 
come,  produced  312,034,000  bushels  in 
1934  which  is  about  20  percent  more  than 
the  production  of  1933  and  about  7  per- 
cent larger  than  average. 

SLIGHT  ADVANCE  in  onion  prices  was  about 
in  line  with  the  usual  seasonal  move- 
ment. Production  of  onions  in  1934  was 
about  8.5  percent  greater  than  in  1933. 
Distribution  of  supplies  varied  con- 
siderably between  the  different  areas. 
In  the  central  States  production  dropped 
about  10  percent  below  1933  while  in  the 
eastern  late  States  (Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania)  the  crop  was 
about  21  percent  larger  than  in  1933 
and  the  largest  crop  in  a  number  of 
years.  In  the  western  States  the  1934 
crop  was  about  the  same  as  for  the 
previous  year. 

CABBAGE  PRODUCTION  in  1934  was  larger  than 
for  any  recent  year  and  low  prices  re- 
sulted in  considerable  quantities  being 
left  unharvested.  Supplies  are  still 
larger  than  in  1933  or  1932.  Shipments 
of  cabbage  up  to  the  middle  of  December 
were  nearly  55  percent  heavier  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1933  and 
were  still  running  considerably  heavier 
up  through  the  week  ending  January  1, 
1935. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

HEAD  LETTUCE  advanced  0.5  cent  per  head, 
spinach  1.9  cents  per  pound,  and  carrots 
0.5  cent  per  bunch  during  the  period 
from  December  4  to  18. 

LETTUCE  shipments  up  to  December  15  were 
heavier  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  Shipments  during  the  week  ending 
December  15,  however,  were  considerably 
lighter  than  for  the  preceding  week  and 
only  about  three-fourths  as  large  as  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  1933. 

JUMP  in  retail  spinach  prices  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  freeze  in  the 
South  on  December  11.  Total  supplies, 
however,  have  been  running  lighter  than 
a  year  ago.  Movement  during  the  week 
ending  December  15  was  only  a  little 
over  two-thirds  as  large  as  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1933. 

DECEMBER  FREEZE  extended  from  Alabama  east 
through  Florida  and  north  to  South  Caro- 
lina and  damaged  the  growing  vegetable 
crop  to  considerable  extent.  In  Florida 
the  entire  acreage  of  green  beans,  egg- 
plants, peas,  fall  peppers  and  fall 
tomatoes  was  practically  wiped  out. 
The  effect  will  be  to  reduce  tempora- 
rily supplies  of  certain  of  these  com- 
modities coming  on  the  market  and  prices 
are  now  advancing.  There  will  be  con- 
siderable new  planting  of  vegetables  as 
plant  beds  were  not  seriously  affected. 
The  important  vegetable  producing  areas 
in  Texas  were  not  damaged  by  the  freeze 
and  supplies  from  this  area  will  there- 
fore not  be  affected. 


Average  Retail  Prices.  December  18,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 
( neaa } 

Spinach  Carrots 
(lb.)  (bunch) 

United  States 

9.3 

8.9 

5.8 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

9.7 

10.4 

7.0 

Bridgeport  _  

11.7 

11 .0 

6.9 

Buffalo. 

9.4 

9.2 

5.2 

Fall  River.. 

10.6 

10.2 

6.2 

Manchester 

11.8 

9.2 

7.3 

Newark.... 

11.2 

11 .5 

7.1 

New  Haven.. 

10.4 

15.6 

6.6 

New  York.... 

12.0 

11.8 

7.2 

Philadelphia. 

10.6 

11.7 

6.8 

Pittsburgh.... 

10.8 

10.4 

6.2 

Portland,  Maine.. 

10.7 

11.1 

5.0 

Providence 

10.8 

11 .4 

7.0 

Rochester 

9.9 

8.6 

4.5 

Scranton 

10.5 

9.1 

7.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

9.7 

8.6 

7.3 

Baltimore 

10.4 

12.6 

7.0 

Charleston,  S.  C 

10.2 

10.0 

6.7 

Jacksonville 

9.1 

11 .3 

7.8 

Norfolk... 

9.0 

6.6 

6.7 

Richmond..  

9.4 

8.6 

7.6 

Savannah.... 

9.6 

11.0 

8.1 

Washington,  D.  C. 

9.8 

11.0 

7.6 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

10.5 

11.5 

6.1 

Cincinnati  

10.1 

8.8 

5.7 

Cleveland   

10.4 

8.2 

5.2 

Columbus.. 

9.5 

8.5 

6.4 

Detroit   

9.6 

9.9 

6.1 

Indianapolis  

9.9 

7.4 

5.6 

Kansas  City.... 

9.6 

7.0 

6.1 

Milwaukee   

9.6 

9.5 

5.5 

Minneapolis  

9.5 

10.6 

6.2 

Omaha    

9.2 

9.1 

5.8 

Peoria   

9.3 

9.3 

6.9 

St.  Louis   

9.7 

9.1 

5.7 

St.  Paul  

9.7 

9.7 

5.8 

Springfield,  111. 

10.0 

8.5 

7.2 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

8.5 

7.5 

5.5 

Dallas.   

6.5 

8.2 

5.7 

Houston   _ 

6.5 

6.3 

4.8 

Little  Rock  

6.8 

5.3 

5.6 

Louisville.  

9.2 

5 . 1 

5.3 

Memphis  

7.9 

5.3 

5.4 

Mobile   

8.6 

6.8 

5.1 

New  Orleans  

8.4 

5 . 1 

3.9 

Western : 

Butte  

9.9 

10.2 

5.0 

Denver  

8.8 

7.7 

4.7 

Los  Angeles  

5.1 

2.7 

2.7 

Portland,  Oreg.... 

6.2 

7.1 

2.8 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

8.3 

10.8 

3.8 

San  Francisco 

4.2 

5.8 

2.4 

Seattle   

7.7 

5.8 

2.2 
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Ave  rage  Retail  Prices,  December  18,  1954  (cents) 


A  TM^  1  O  C 

npp  X  o 

Ran  a  Tin  c 

Ci  pan  CAS 

Market 

( doz . , 

1  h  *) 

(doz. ) 

United  States  

5.9 

22.3 

28.8 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  _  

6.8 

•6.4 

30.1 

Bridgeport  

6.5 

♦7.4 

32.2 

Buffalo.-  

4.5 

25.2 

28.7 

Fall  River  

7.5 

*6.8 

28.6 

Manchester  

5.7 

♦6.4 

29.9 

Newark  

6.3 

22.9 

33.3 

New  Haven  

6.1 

23.1 

30.9 

New  York  

7.1 

23.0 

33.5 

Philadelphia  

5.6 

20.8 

29.9 

Pittsburgh..  

5.7 

25.7 

33.4 

Portland,  Maine.... 

5.7 

♦7.2 

30.8 

Providence  

6.7 

♦6.4 

30.2 

Rochester  

4.2 

24.5 

29.6 

Scranton   

5.0 

18.5 

26.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

5.5 

21.9 

22.4 

Baltimore  

5.2 

20.0 

29.2 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

5.8 

20.8 

16.1 

Jacksonville  

6.0 

15.7 

19.2 

Norfolk  

4.9 

19.7 

26.9 

Richmond  

6.0 

24.8 

26.6 

Savannah  

5.0 

21.2 

18.6 

Washington,  D.  C. 

5.0 

23.6 

32.2 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

7.1 

♦6.6 

31.2 

Cincinnati   

6.5 

♦6.1 

30.6 

Cleveland  

5.7 

♦6.5 

25.7 

Columbus  

5.7 

♦6.9 

33.7 

Detroit  

5.8 

♦5.7 

29.7 

Indianapolis....  

6.2 

♦7.1 

30.0 

Kansas  City  

6.4 

♦6.5 

31.3 

Milwaukee  

6.0 

♦6.2 

27.6 

Minneapolis  

6.2 

♦7.6 

29.0 

Omaha.  

6.1 

♦7.8 

28.2 

Peoria  

6.8 

♦7.1 

27.8 

St.  Louis  

6.4 

♦6.3 

28.4 

St.  Paul..  

6.5 

♦7.9 

29.9 

Springfield,  111.. 

6.7 

♦7.1 

26.3 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

6.0 

♦5.1 

21.4 

Dallas  

♦6.7 

32.2 

Houston  

16.5 

25.5 

Little  Rock  

6.0 

♦5.2 

28.6 

Louisville  

5.8 

♦6.3 

26.3 

Memphis....  

6.0 

♦5.2 

26.3 

Mobile  

6.3 

15.3 

22.3 

New  Orleans  

5.0 

15.0 

25.0 

Western: 

Butte  

6.2 

♦9.3 

29.6 

Denver..  

5.6 

*7.2 

28.7 

Los  Angeles  

6.8 

♦5.6 

17.1 

Portland,  Oreg 

3.2 

♦7.6 

25.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

5.6 

♦7.5 

22.5 

San  Francisco  

5.4 

20.6 

15.0 

Seattle   

3.9 

♦5.7 

25.7 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

APPLE  PRICES  advanced  seasonally  0.2  cent 
per  pound  while  banana  and  orange  prices 
declined  0.2  cent  and  1.5  cents,  re- 
spectively, during  the  period  from  De- 
cember 4  to  18. 

TOTAL  APPLE  CROP  produced  in  1934  was 
about  23  percent  less  than  average  and 
16  percent  smaller  than  the  crop  of 
1933.  With  a  rather  short  apple  crop 
the  seasonal  advance  in  prices  usually 
starts  earlier  and  goes  higher  than  with 
a  large  crop.  If  this  relationship 
holds  for  the  present  season  the  sea- 
sonal trend  in  apple  prices  may  be 
expected  to  continue  upward  until  the  new 
crop  of  1935  begins  to  reach  the  market. 
Many  apples  went  into  storage  in  rather 
overripe  condition,  however,  and  should 
breakdown  in  storage  become  serious, 
some  fruit  may  be  forced  on  the  market 
in  the  early  winter  months  which  would 
tend  to  hold  back  the  seasonal  movement 
to  some  extent. 

DECLINE  in  orange  prices  was  only  to  be 
expected  as  shipments  increase  with  the 
advance  in  harvesting.  The  total  citrus 
crop  for  market  during  the  1934-35  sea- 
son, which  was  forecast  as  the  largest 
ever  produced,  may  show  important 
changes  due  to  freeze  damage  and  subse- 
quent weather.  The  freeze  which  oc- 
curred in  Florida  about  the  middle  of 
December  is  reported  to  have  caused 
considerable  damage  to  oranges,  par- 
ticularly tangerines,  and  somewhat  less 
damage  to  grapefruit. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  December  18,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 

Peaches 
#2-|-  can 

Pears 
#2^  can 

Pineapple 
can 

Corn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(2i*) 

Ilni+pH   5!ta  +  p>c! 

1  Q 

■  o 

T7 

±  f  .  o 

IDA 
J.U  ■  ^ 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston    

    19.3 

22. 1 

22.3 

13.4 

17.4 

11.6 

Bridgeport. __    

  19.4 

24.2 

22.5 

13.9 

19.5 

11.8 

Buffalo.   

  20 . 5 

24.6 

22.6 

12.3 

15.9 

10.8 

Fall  River   

  18.7 

22.3 

22.3 

12.4 

17.6 

10. 1 

Manchester     

  20.0 

23.6 

23.4 

12.8 

17.6 

11.1 

Newark  

  17.4 

21.6 

22.0 

12.9 

18.4 

10.0 

New  Haven    

  15.1 

21 .5 

21 .6 

12.4 

15.9 

10.0 

New  York    

  17 . 5 

21 .4 

20.9 

12.5 

16.9 

10.4 

Philadelphia   

  19.2 

22 . 1 

22 . 2 

12.4 

18.6 

11 .3 

Pittsburgh    

  19.0 

22.3 

23 . 1 

11.6 

17.1 

12.0 

Portland,  Maine  

  20.8 

23 . 9 

23.7 

12.9 

17.3 

10.9 

Providence   

   18.6 

20.9 

22.3 

12.8 

18.5 

9.9 

Rochester     

   21.2 

22 . 8 

22 .9 

13.3 

16.0 

11.4 

Scranton   

  19.7 

21.6 

22.3 

13.5 

17.5 

10.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

   18.5 

24.3 

24.3 

12.4 

18.5 

9.6 

Ballimore   

  17.4 

21 . 1 

20.3 

13.5 

15.9 

10.1 

Charleston,  S.  C  

   17 . 7 

21 .9 

22.2 

11 .4 

17. 1 

9.6 

Jacksonville    

  17.9 

22 . 7 

22 . 1 

12 . 5 

16.0 

8.9 

Norfolk     

    19.8 

23 . 8 

23 . 2 

11 .4 

15.4 

9.4 

Richmond      _. 

  18.9 

23 . 6 

22.4 

12.0 

19 . 0 

8.9 

Savannah      

  20.0 

23.7 

23.3 

13.3 

19.9 

8.9 

Washington,  D.  C    

  18.4 

22 . 6 

21 . 8 

11.5 

14.9 

9.4 

North  Central: 

Chicago    

 21.3 

24.8 

24.0 

13. 0 

16.8 

11.4 

Cincinnati     

  18.7 

22.6 

22.2 

10.8 

17.3 

9.8 

Cleveland     _  

   19.8 

22 . 8 

22 .7 

13 . 0 

15.8 

10.9 

Columbus   

   20  . 0 

24.9 

23.4 

11 . 0 

16.9 

10.1 

Detroit    

   19.1 

23.0 

23.0 

11 .3 

18.6 

10.1 

Indianapolis    

  18 . 3 

26 . 1 

23.6 

11 .6 

17.3 

9.9 

Kansas  City  _     

  ..  19.9 

22.6 

22.8 

10.5 

16.5 

9.6 

Milwaukee   

   21 . 2 

23 . 1 

24. 0 

12.9 

18 .4 

10.6 

Minneapolis    

   21.0 

24 .4 

24.5 

11.0 

17.0 

10.9 

Omaha.     

  20.6 

24. 1 

23.4 

12.1 

17.0 

11.5 

Peoria     

   20 . 5 

25 . 1 

23 .7 

13.5 

17.6 

11.3 

St.  Louis     

   17 . 9 

23  .4 

22.7 

11 .8 

17.4 

9.5 

St.  Paul    

   21.4 

22  .7 

23.8 

12 . 5 

16. 1 

11.0 

Springfield,  111     

  21.0 

25 . 3 

25 . 4 

13.6 

18.9 

12.1 

South  Central: 

Birmingham     

  19.8 

21 .7 

24. 0 

12.9 

16.0 

9.4 

Dallas     

  20 . 2 

24.3 

23 . 3 

13 . 0 

21 . 0 

10.4 

Houston   _  

  18.1 

21 .8 

20  .8 

12.8 

16.5 

8.8 

Little  Rock..  

 _.   20.5 

25 .4 

23.6 

12.0 

18.8 

9.6 

Louisville    

19.8 

22.3 

22.8 

11 .9 

16.6 

9.8 

Memphis..  

  18 . 8 

22.3 

21 . 8 

11.8 

15.5 

10.0 

Mobile....  

17 . 5 

19.2 

19.8 

11 .3 

18.0 

9.1 

New  Orleans  

18.8 

22 .6 

22 . 0 

12.3 

19.8 

9.4 

Western: 

Butte   

on  Q 

 .           .  y 

OA  A 

OA  A 

xo .  y 

ii  .  4 

Denver  

20 . 4 

23.2 

23.9 

13.1 

18.0 

11.0 

Los  Angeles   

16 . 1 

18.9 

19.0 

12.4 

16.3 

*14.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

  19.8 

20.7 

21.2 

13.4 

17.9 

*13.8 

Salt  Lake  City.....  .— . 

20 . 9 

23.1 

22.8 

12.9 

15.9 

*13.1 

San  Francisco...  

17.5 

19.7 

19.9 

13.0 

15.8 

*13.3 

Seattle.  

  19.6 

20.0 

21.5 

13.0 

18.1 

*15.1 
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Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 

[Concluded  from  Page  9] 

WATCH  for  economies  in  sizes  of 
can.  A  6-ounce  can  bought  for  4  cents  costs 
about  2  cents  more  per  pound  than  a  14|— ounce 
can  at  8  cents.  Always  look  for  the  net 
weight  on  the  can.  Figure  the  cost  per 
ounce  by  dividing  the  price  by  the  net 
weight . 

AAA 

FARMERS  in  Oregon  purchased  co- 
operatively $2,009,000  worth  of  supplies  in 
1933.  Nineteen  of  the  31  cooperatives  re- 
porting were  organized  as  purchasing  asso- 
ciations; 12  as  marketing  organizations  that 
handled  supplies  for  their  members.  One  of 
them  did  a  State-wide  business;  the  others, 
local.  Principal  products  handled  by  10 
cooperatives  were  oil  and  gas;  12*  special- 
ized on  feed  and  seed.  Marketing  type 
co-ops  handled  mostly  orchard  and  fruit 
packing  supplies,  sacks,  wire,  fertilizer 
and  other  farm  supplies. 

AAA 

TEA  LOVERS  can  have  quality  stand- 
ards all  their  own  way.  Not  a  pound  enters 
the  United  States  without  being  compared 
with  standard  samples  for  purity,  quality, 
and  fitness  for  consumption.  A  Board  of 
Tea  Experts,  who  prepare  and  submit  the 
standard  samples,  is  appointed  each  year  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

AAA 

HEALTHIER  COWS — which  means  health- 
ier milk — are  promised  to  consumers.  With 
the  aid  of  AAA  emergency  funds,  an  intensified 
nation-wide  campaign  for  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease  is  helping 
to  eliminate  these  risks  to  milk  purity. 
During  November  1934,  a  total  of  2,122,035 
cattle  were  tuberculin-tested,  more  than  in 
any  previous  month.  Work  against  Bang's 
disease  was  carried  on  in  44  States,  and 
arrangements    made     for     removing  infected 


cattle.  With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
this  health-control  work  was  extended  to 
mastitis,  with  an  AAA  appropriation  of 
$800,000,  part  of  which  will  be  used  to  pay 
farmers  for  any  cattle  that  have  to  be 
slaughtered. 

AAA 

FOUR  HUNDRED  mountain  farmers  at 
Banner  Elk,  N.  C,  formed  one  of  the  first 
units  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Associated 
Cooperatives,  organized  under  local  leader- 
ship and  with  the  help  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Along  with  other  farm 
cooperatives,  organized  at  Cranberry,  Green 
Mountain,  Waynesville,  Hendersonville  and 
Murphy  (all  North  Carolina  mountain  towns) 
and  at  Soddy  Grove,  Tennessee,  the  Banner 
Elk  group  built  a  cooperative  cannery  and 
went  into  potato  growing.  Members  in  this 
one  cooperative  expect  $25,000  profits  from 
their  harvest. 

On  the  Consumer  Front 

[Concluded  from  Page  6] 

THIRD  is  establishing  standards 
for  consumer  goods  and  labelling  them  in 
such  a  way  that  consumers  can  know  what 
they  are  buying. 

WHETHER  the  scope  of  consumer  pro- 
tection, within  the  New  Deal  is  to  be  broad- 
ened and  take  a  more  permanent  place,  it 
is  too  early  to  state.  Opposition  to  its 
growth  is  apparent  on  every  hand.  Vested 
interests  in  the  agricultural,  industrial, 
commercial,  and  financial  fields  have  not 
become  enlightened  over  night.  As  with  the 
general  development  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
fate  of  the  consumer  movement  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  mass  of  people  as  they 
express  themselves,  both  through  their  di- 
rect contacts  with  the  Government  and  in 
their  judgments  at  the  polls.  To  some  ex- 
tent it  will  be  determined  also  by  what  the 
present  representatives  of  consumers  in 
Washington  do.  To  a  far  greater  extent  it 
will  be  determined  by  what  the  country  at 
large  makes  of  the  opportunities  created 
for  the  consumer  under  the  New  Deal. 
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OUR,  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  dis- 
tribution. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to 
developments  in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of 
national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  value   for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  de- 
pendent upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise 
the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of 
agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agri- 
culture far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental 
and  non-governmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement 
of  consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  ^77^ 
COMMENTS 

HEVER  THINK  you  were 
not  getting  suffi- 
cient wear  out  of 
undergarments?  The  Code  Au- 
thority for  the  underwear  and 
negligee  industry  has  organ- 
ized a  Consumer  Service  which 
will  test  such  garments  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory.  Con- 
sumers can  return  them  to  the 
shop  where  the  garments  were 
bought.  The  shop  sends  them 
to  the  Code  Authority  head- 
quarters in  New  York  for 
testing.  During  October,  No- 
vember and  December  3,267 
garments  were  received; 
2,888  were  examined.  Of 
these,  1,542  were  returned 
to  the  manufacturers,  and 
1,346  to  the  retailers.  In 
each  case  where  the  consumer 
had  a  just  claim,  it  was 
backed  up  by  the  award  of 
the  Authority. 

HDOES  YOUR  'city  li- 
brary have  a  special 
Consumers'  Shelf? 
More  information  to  help  con- 
sumers buy  intelligently  is 
being  published  these  days 
than  ever  before.  Many  arti- 
cles have  been  appearing  on 
consumers'  part  in  recovery. 
Talk  to  your  Librarian  about 
a  Consumers'  Shelf  which 
would  bring  this  material 
together  and  give  it  special 
■display.  If  you  have  a  Con- 
sumers' County  Council  in 
your  community,  it  will  help 
you  keep  the  Shelf  stocked 
with  useful  publications. 


"The  ambition  of 
the  individual  to 
obtain  for  him  and 
bis  a  proper  security, 
a  reasonable  leisure, 
and  a  decent  living 
throughout  life  is 
an  ambition  to  be 
preferred  to  the 
appetite  for  great 
wealth  and  great 
power" 

President  Roosevelt 


HDID  YOU  have  any  luck 
with  your  New  Year's 
resolutions  for  con- 
sumers? Here  are  five  lusty 
ones  that  some  of  the  people 
in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  drew  up  for  them- 
selves. Miss  Ruth  Van  Deman 
of  that  Bureau  told  about 
them  in  the  radio  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  the  other 
day: 

1.  Resolved,  that  during 
1935  I'll  exercise  my  rights 
as  a  consumer  in  all  the  pur- 
chases I  make. 

2.  Resolved,  that  before  I 
go  out  to  make  an  important 
purchase,  I'll  sit  down  and 
think  what  qualities  I  want 
in  the  article  I'm  setting 
out  to  buy.  Then  I  won't  be 
carried  away  by  high  pressure 
salesmanship  into  taking 
something  I  don't  want  or 
need . 


3.  Resolved,  that  I'll  ask 
intelligent  questions  about 
goods  before  I  buy.  And  I'll 
keep  on  asking  them  until  I 
get  definite  information 
about  the  quality  of  the 
merchandise . 

4.  Resolved,  that  I'll  read 
all  labels  carefully.  I'm 
tired  of  high-sounding  words 
that  make  everything  appear 
"extra  fine"  and  the  "best 
ever."  I  want  real  facts  on 
labels . 

5.  Resolved,  that  I'll  watch 
for  quality  grades  on  arti- 
cles and  buy  graded  goods 
whenever  I  can.  And  I'll 
educate  myself  on  the  mean- 
ing of  those  grade  names. 

TRY  your  hand  at  improv- 
ing this  list,  and  send  the  re- 
sults to  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 

HFROM  AN  Ohio  con- 
sumer comes  this 
query:  Many  sorts  of 
boxed  or  tinned  dry  foods, 
such  as  macaroni  and  rice, 
seem  to  have  less  in  their 
containers  than  formerly. 
Does  this  mean,  she  asks, 
that  merchants  are  trying  to 
sell  us  less  for  our  money? 
.  .  .  If  consumers  were  more 
careful  each  time  they  make 
a  purchase  of  packaged  food 
to  look  for  the  net  weight  of 
the  contents,  the  size  of  the 
container  would  not  mislead 
them.  Remember  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  quantity  in- 
side, not  the  size  outside. 
To  determine  whether  you  are 
getting  less  for  your  money, 
always  compare  the  price  per 
unit — ounce  or  pound — of  the 
contents,  not  the  price  per 
package . 
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Facts  for 

Better  Orange  Buyers 

This  is  the  season  for  fitting  oranges  into  budgets. 
Here  are  some  tips  for  getting  optimunD  orange 
value  for  orange  money  spent  in  1935. 


WHEN  MASTERS  of  English  sailing 
ships  discovered  that  lime  juice  would 
keep  their  sailors  from  getting  scurvy  on 
long  voyages  without  fresh  vegetables, 
they  earned  the  nickname  of  "limeys",  but 
they  did  not  know  they  had  discovered 
Vitamin  C. 

OCEAN  VOYAGES  are  not  a  scurvy 
menace  to  most  of  us  today.  But  less 
acute,  more  common,  dangers  do  threaten 
us  if  someone  in  our  household  does  not 
plan  for  our  Vitamin  C:  such  dangers  as  a 
general  low  state  of  health,  bad  gums,  and 
poor  teeth. 

RICHEST  SOURCE  of  Vitamin  C  is 
citrus  fruit.  And  of  citrus  fruit,  or- 
anges are  tops  for  Vitamin  C. 

OTHER  SOURCES  of  Vitamin  C  may 
be  cheaper  most  of  the  time.  Tomatoes, 
canned  or  raw,  rank  next  to  citrus  fruit, 
and  raw  cabbage  follows  on  the  list.  But 
to  figure  Vitamin  C  costs,  there  are  sev- 
eral points   to  remember. 

CUP  FOR  CUP,  orange  juice  has 
just  twice  as  much  Vitamin  C  as  tomato 
juice  has.  Too,  there  is  value  in  va- 
riety, if  you  can  afford  it.  Two  more 
points  to  consider  before  ruling  oranges 
out  of  your  Vitamin  C  budget:  There  are 
best  times  for  buying  oranges,  and  there 
are  best  ways   to  do  it. 


TIME  of  year  means  high  or  low 
orange  supplies,  with  prices  vice  versa. 
You  can  see  by  the  chart  on  the  next  page 
that  the  lowest  months  for  orange  prices 
are  January  and  February.  So  if  a  budget 
can  ever  include  oranges,  now  is  the  time. 

WISE  family  purchasing  agents 
find  out  what  type  of  oranges  are  in  sea- 
son, which  kind  suits  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  buying,  which  kind  gives 
the  most  for  the  money.  They  learn  to 
recognize  a  good  orange  of  that  type,  and 
buy  the  type  in  as  large  a  quantity  as 
possible  without  danger  of  spoiling. 

IN  SEASON  now  are  Washington 
navel  oranges  from  California,  and  the 
Florida  midseason  orange  called  "pine- 
apple", and  always  the  Florida  seedlings. 
Navels  are  the  thick-skinned,  easily  eaten 
dessert  orange,  and  for  juice  there  are 
the  Floridas.  "Seedling"  means  that  the 
orange  grew  on  a  tree  that  grew  up  from  a 
seed,  often  without  benefit  of  pedigree 
but   full  of  the  benefit  of  juice. 

FLORIDA  "VALENCIAS"  start  coming 
to  market  soon  and  keep  on  coming  through 
May.  Then  California  Valencias  take  up 
the  job  and  carry  on  alone  through  the 
summer.  November  is  when  Florida  comes 
in  again,  together  with  California  navels, 
and  the  orange  year  begins  in  earnest. 
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LATE  SUMMER  is  the  low  season 
for  orange  shipment,  high  prices  begin- 
ning in  July  and  keeping  pretty  well  up 
through  October.  Then  the  flood  of  fruit 
starts  pushing  the  prices  down  toward 
their  present   low  point   of  the  cycle. 

PICKING  VAL- 
UES even  from  plen- 
tiful supplies, 
calls  for  care. 
General  rules  ap- 
ply to  all  orange 
varieties . 

HEAVINESS  is 
the  first  require- 
ment of  a  juicy 
orange.  Get  the 
"feel"  of  oranges 
to  learn  the  right 
weight  in  propor- 
tion to  size  and 
thickness  of  skin. 

FIRMNESS  is 
the  next  orange 
quality. 

SMOOTH  SKIN  is  another  count .  Some 
kinds  of  oranges  have  a  rough  skin,  and 
others  still  keep  their  fine  skin  after 
they've  passed  the  point  of  perfection, 
but  the  skin  will  tell  you  something  if 
you  know   the   type   of  orange. 

COLOR  is  important  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  type  of  orange.  Some  kinds 
are  naturally  bright  colored,  but  others 
can  be  "russeted"  on  the  outside  without 
affecting  the   flavor  on  the  inside. 

ARTIFICIAL  COLOR  is  a  new  point 
to  watch  for.  Only  harmless  vegetable  dye 
is  allowed,  and  only  on  fruit  already 
matured.  Dyeing  green  fruit  would  deceive 
people  into  thinking  it  was  ripe  and  is 
forbidden.  To  keep  from  being  misled  into 
expecting  a  different,  naturally  brighter 
colored  orange,  consumers  can  watch  for 
the  stamp  "color  added"  which  is  required 
on  each  artificially  colored  orange. 


INDIVIDUAL  WRAPPING  usually 
means  that  the  oranges  have  been  washed 
and  shined  and  graded  for  uniform  size. 
Careful  consumers  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  appearance  can  often  find  the 
same    food   value   and    flavor   in  ungraded, 

unsized,  bulk 
oranges.  But  look 
out  for  puffy, 
spongy,  wilted 
oranges,  or  ones 
that  have  become 
moldy,  shriveled, 
or  flabby. 

DRY  ORANGES 
now  coming  to  mar- 
ket result  from  a 
freeze  in  Decem- 
ber. Drying  is  a 
progressive  proc- 
ess, so  oranges 
may  pass  inspec- 
tion for  interior 
quality  before 
leaving  Florida 
and  by  the  time 
they  arrive  on  the 
retail  market  be- 
come too  dry  for  eating.  It  is  hard  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  this. 

CUTTING  ORANGES  open  before  buy- 
ing is  one  way  of  doing  your  own  testing. 
Of  course,  it  would  hardly  pay  to  carry 
the  paring  knife  to  the  store  when  shop- 
ping for  half  a  dozen  oranges,  but  it's 
a  perfectly  practical  method  in  quantity 
buying. 

ORANGE  PLAN  for  consumers  who 
would  like  to  use  a  good  many  oranges  but 
must  make  every  orange  penny  count:  Go 
to  market,  select  a  crate  of  the  type 
orange  you  need  for  your  purpose,  and  cut 
open  a  couple  of  oranges  from  that  crate. 
If  they  measure  up  to  your  requirements, 
buy  the  crate  or  a  half  crate.  You  can 
sometimes  get  twice  as  many  oranges — of  a 
uniformly  better  quality — for  your  orange 
money  this  way.     If  your  storage  space  is 


small  you  may  be  able  to  share  your  oranges 
with  another  family.  Work  out  your  own 
system  for  taking  advantage  of  quantity 
buying,  to  avoid  the  high  cost  and  many 
individual  gambles  of  small  purchases. 


FORECASTERS 
for  this  year's 
citrus  cr®p  still 
prophesy  a  bigger 
total  yield  than 
for  any  other  year 
except  1930-31. 
Though  Florida 
freezing  was  the 
worst  in  years, 
causing  damage 
that  looks  to  be 
about  40  percent 
in  unpicked  fruit, 
California  has  had 
especially  good 
growing  condi- 
tions, raising  the 
crop  estimate  each 
month,  so  no  cit- 
rus shortage  looms 
ahead  this  year. 


JAN.  FEB.  JUNE  OCT. 

AROUND  THE  YEAR  WITH  ORANGE  PRICES  CONSUMERS  PAY 


GOOD  TIMES  for  citrus  eaters  do 
not  necessarily  mean  good  times  for  citrus 
growers.  The  AAA  program  of  citrus  market- 
ing agreements  is  meant  to  make  it  possible 
for  growers  to  stay  in  business. 

FIGURES  like  this  tell  the  story: 
In  the  2-week  period  between  December 
26  and  January  12,  60  percent  of  all  the 
grapefruit,  and  19  percent  of  all  the 
oranges,  sold  on  the  New  York  Auction 
market,  where  most  of  New  York's  whole- 
sale buying  is  done,  were  sold  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  picking,  boxing,  and 
shipping  the  fruit.  That  sample  figure  is 
enough  to  show  that  producers  cannot  go 
on  paying  at  that  rate  for  the  privilege 
of  producing  citrus  fruit   for  us. 


some . 


AGREEMENTS  in  force  have  helped 
But  of  course  if  a  marketing  agree- 


ment regulates  the  flow  of  oranges  to 
market  from  one  place  while  other  places 
ship  in  without  any  regulation,  it  throws 
the  whole  thing  off  balance  and  does  not 
do  much  to  steady  the  market  in  general. 
There   are   a   good   many   difficulties  that 

must  always  be 
overcome  in  get- 
ting universal 
acceptance  and 
enf o  rcement  o  f 
agreements.  No  two 
groups  of  growers 
and  shippers  have 
arrived  at  the  same 
stage  in  learning 
the  art  of  cooper- 
ation. One  part 
of  the  country  has 
had  more  experi- 
ence than  another. 
And  the  beginners 
in  coope  ration 
can't  learn  the 
bene fits  of  it  over- 
night. Development 
of  the  idea  of  co- 
operation is  part 
of  the  job  ahead. 


CONSUMERS  stand  to  gain  in  one  way 
from  regulated  marketing.  It  should  prevent 
the  business  of  a  surplus  of  oranges  flood- 
ing into  market  and  sending  prices  too  far 
down  in  one  week,  causing  growers  to  stop 
shipping,  v/hich  in  turn  brings  prices  up  and 
encourages  too— heavy  shipments,  this  flood 
in  turn  sending  the  price  down  again,  and 
so  on.  A  steady  supply  of  high-quality 
fruit  at  moderate  prices  would  be  a  better 
market  condition  for  the  consumer.  Prob- 
ably on  the  whole  the  consumer  would  pay 
a  little  more  for  citrus  fruit.  But,  as 
with  other  foods,  a  very  slight  percentage 
of  increase  in  what  consumers  pay — if  sent 
right  back  to  the  producer — means  a  tre- 
mendous difference  in  his  income,  means 
that  he  can  keep  on  producing  for  us.  In 
the  end,  that  is  certainly  to  our  advantage . 
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HERE  is  the  latest  record  of 
the  cost  of  getting  milk  from  the  milk 
can  to  the  doorsteps  of  consumers  in 
40  cities.  This  record  compares  prices 
consumers  paid  for  milk  and  prices  dairy 
farmers  received  from  dealers  in  two 
periods:  December  1932  and  December  1934. 
In  every  case,  the  prices  apply  to  milk 
of   the   same   butterfat  content. 

DECEMBER  1932  and  the  months 
following  it  were  a  low  period  for  dairy 
farmers.  Cows  were  more  numerous  than 
ever  before,  milk  was  more  plentiful,  but 
consumers  had  less  money  to  buy.  Compe- 
tition was  slashing  away  at  dairy  farmers' 
incomes . 

SEVERAL  shifts  had  been  made  in 
this  picture  two  years  later.  Drought 
had  reduced  the  quantity  of  milk  and  made 
the  cost  of  producing  it  greater.  City 
consumers  had  gained  a  little  purchasing 
power.  State  milk  control  boards  were 
regulating  prices  in  13  of  the  40  markets. 
Federal  licenses  controlled  prices  to 
farmers  in  17  markets. 

FARMERS  supplying  35  of  the  40 
milk  markets  reviewed  here  received  higher 
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Milk  Cans 

io 

Door  Steps 

\ 

prices  in  December  1934  than  in  December 
1932.  Consumers  paid  higher  delivered 
prices  on  33  markets.  Dealers  got  greater 
gross  margins  on  31  markets. 

INCREASES  in  consumer  prices 
ranged  from  1  to  4  cents.  Rockford,  111., 
and  Miami,  Fla.,  were  the  2  cities  among 
the  40  where  the  price  jump  was  4  cents. 
In  2  other  cities — Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh— consumers  were  charged  3  cents  more. 
Delivered  milk  cost  2  cents  a  quart  more  in 
17  cities:  Memphis,  Philadelphia,  Milwau- 
kee, Seattle,  Tulsa,  Grand  Rapids,  Topeka, 
Portland  (Oreg.),  Detroit,  New  York  City, 
Louisville,  Hartford,  Albany,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.),  Buffalo,  Little  Rock  and  Jackson- 
ville. In  11  cities,  the  increase  was  1 
cent:  Sioux  City,  Boston,  Chicago,  Sioux 
Falls,  Richmond  (Va.),  Denver,  Wheeling, 
Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and 
Birmingham.  Greensboro's  price  increased 
a  half  cent. 

NO  CHANGE  occurred  in  the  price 
consumers  paid  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Des 
Moines,  San  Francisco,  Albuquerque  or 
Portsmouth  (N.  H. ) .  Lower  prices  to  con- 
sumers were  charged  in  Davenport,  Iowa 
and  Evansville,  Ind. 


a  two-year  record 
of  changes  in 
milk  costs  to 
consumers 
in  40  cities. 


FARMERS'  price  in  this  compari- 
son is  the  amount  paid  by  distributors  for 
raw  milk  delivered  to  the  city.  It  does 
not  represent  what  the  farmer  earned  on 
all  his  milk.  Lower  prices  are  paid  for 
milk  used  in  making  cream  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. Furthermore,  this  price  paid  by 
milk  distributors  includes  out-of-pocket 
transportation  expenses  the  farmer  has  to 
meet  in  delivering  his  milk  to  the  city. 

FARMERS  supplying  milk  to  4 
markets — Rockford,  Pittsburgh,  Miami  and 
Little  Rock — received  over  2  cents  a  quart 
increase  in  the  2  years.  In  18  markets, 
the  farmers'  increase  was  between  1  and  2 
cents:  Memphis,  Philadelphia,  Milwaukee, 
Cleveland,  Tulsa,  Grand  Rapids,  Topeka, 
Chicago,  Portland  (Oreg.),  Detroit,  New 
York  City,  Hartford,  Albany,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.),  Los  Angeles,  Buffalo,  Jacksonville 
and  St.  Louis.  Farmers  supplying  the 
following  13  markets  received  an  increase 
of  less  than  a  cent:  Seattle,  Boston, 
Sioux  City,  Sioux  Falls,  Richmond  (Va.), 
Denver,  Louisville,  Des  Moines,  Wheeling, 
New  Orleans,  Evansville  (Ind.).  Birming- 
ham and  Greensboro    (N.  C). 

NO  CHANGE  was  made  in  the  price 
to    farmers    supplying    Washington,    D.  C. 


Slightly  lower  prices  were  paid  farmers 
selling  to  Portsmouth  (N.  H.),  Albuquer- 
que,  San  Francisco  and  Davenport. 

IN  31  markets  out  of  43,  con- 
sumers' prices  increased  more  than  the 
additional  amount  paid  to  farmers.  In 
half  of  these  cases,  the  added  cost  to 
consumers  was  more  than  a  half  cent  great- 
er than  the  added  pay  to  farmers. 

TEN  cities  where  advances  in 
consumer  prices  exceeded  advances  in  farm 
prices  by  a  half  to  a  whole  cent  were: 
Portland  (Oreg.),  Milwaukee,  Jacksonville, 
Philadelphia — all  now  State  regulated 
cities;  Denver,  Tulsa,  Detroit,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.) — all  operating  now  under  Fed- 
eral licenses;  Memphis  and  Albuquerque, 
unregulated  markets. 

IN  FIVE  cities,  the  increase  in 
consumers'  prices  was  more  than  a  cent 
greater  than  the  increase  in  farm  price. 
These  5  cities  were:  Rockford,  Louisville, 
Seattle,  Cleveland,  and  Miami.  The  last 
3  are  now  State  regulated  cities.  Louis- 
ville is  under  a  Federal  milk  license. 
Rockford  is  an  unregulated  milk  market. 


_  V  _ 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  between  the 
amount  paid  by  consumers  and  the  amount 
paid  to  farmers  is  the  "gross  margin" 
of  distributors.  These  pennies  represent 
distributers'  charge  for  inspecting, 
weighing,  testing,  pasteurizing,  filter- 
ing, cooling,  bottling,  refrigerating, 
storing,  transporting,  delivering  and 
collections  on  milk  sold  at  retail  to 
city  homes. 

ROCKFORD,  111.,  headed  the  list 
of  40  cities  in  December  1932,  in  having 
the  lowest  actual  cost  per  quart  for  these 
services.  The  gross  margin  there  was  3.90 
cents  a  quart.  Two  years  later  it  was 
Chicago — with  a  Federal  milk  license — 
which  had  the  lowest  distributors'  charge, 
4.69  cents  a  quart.  In  both  Decembers, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.) — an  unregulated  market — 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession  with 
a  total  cost  of  9.66  cents  a  quart  in 
December  1932,  and  9.32  cents  in  December 
1934. 


Consumers  in  14  other  cities  paid  5  and  a 
fraction  cents.  In  13,  they  paid  6  and  a 
fraction  cents.  Finally,  in  4  cities,  the 
cost  to  consumers  for  the  servicing  of 
their  milk  was  7  and  a  fraction  cents. 


THESE  servicing  costs  v/ere  step- 
ped up  by  December  1934.  In  no  city  were 
these  costs  less  than  4  cents.  In  only 
two — Chicago  and  Boston,  both  under  Fed- 
eral licenses — were  they  less  than  5. 
Consumers  in  17  cities  paid  5  and  a  frac- 
tion cents.  Eight  of  these  operate  under 
Federal  milk  control;  five,  under  State 
control.  In  14  cities  the  cost  was  6  and 
a  fraction  cents.  Of  these  cities,  6 
each  are  under  Federal  licenses,  and  State 
milk  control.  In  5  cities,  the  cost  was 
7  and  a  fraction  cents.  This  list  in- 
cludes Louisville,  a  Federally  licensed 
market;  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  and  Albuquer- 
que; Miami,  under  State  control;  and  Bir- 
mingham (Ala . )  . 


IN  BETWEEN  these  two  extremities 
came  a  wide  variety  of  costs.  In  the 
earlier  December,  consumers  in  7  cities 
paid  4  and  a  fraction  cents  for  the  prepa- 
ration   and    distribution    of    their  milk. 


SERVICING  charges  in  the  State- 
controlled  market  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
came  to  8.02  cents  a  quart,  which  was 
topped  only  by  Greensboro  (N.  C),  with 
9.32  cents  a  quart. 


14  MILLIONS  MORE 

Farmers  serving  22  Feder- 
ally licensed  milk  markets 
are  estimated  to  have  re- 
ceived $14,685,180  more  in 
gross  returns  for  their  fluid 
milk  during  1934  than  the 
same  amount  of  milk  would 
have  brought  them  at  prices 
holding  before  any  licenses 
were  in  effect.  Increased 
feed  costs,  due  to  1934's 
drought,  helped  to  reduce 
the  net  advance  in  income 
to  these  dairy  farmers. 


DEC.  1933 


NOV.  1934 


Changes  in 
Cit/  Workers' 


COST  of  LIVING 


IT'S  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  BUSINESS 
to  know  how  the  shifts  in  retail  prices  are 
making  it  harder  or  easier  for  families  to 
live.  Every  half  year  the  Government  sends 
out  expert  price  reporters  to  study  changes 
in  cit^  workers'  living  costs. 

THESE  PRICE  REPORTERS  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  go  to  stores  and 
other  businesses  in  32  big  cities.  They  put 
down  on  their  tabulation  sheets  the  prices 
wage  earners  pay  for  all  the  kinds  of  things 
they  use  and  buy,   178  items  in  all. 


THEY  REPORT  FROM  THE  NORTH — from 
Boston,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Portland  (Maine),  Scranton. 

AND  FROM  THE  SOUTH— Atlanta , 
Baltimore,  Jacksonville,  Norfolk,  Richmond, 
Savannah,  Washington,  Birmingham,  Houston, 
Memphis,  Mobile,  New  Orleans. 

THEY  REPORT  FROM  the  Middle  West — 
from  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Minneap- 
olis, St.  Louis. 
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AND  THE 
FAR  WEST— Den- 
ver, Los  Ange- 
les, Portland 
(Oreg. ) ,  San 
Francisco , 
Seattle . 


WE  NOW 
HAVE  the  lat- 
est of  these 
price  reports 
collected  by 
the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statis- 
tics. They 
show  that,  on 
the  whole,  the 
cost  of  living 
went  up  about 
3  cents  on 
the  dollar 
from  December 
1933  to  Novem- 
ber 1934.  This  higher  cost  of  living  is  due 
mainly  to  the  rise  in  food  prices,  the  most  im- 
portant item  in  the  wage  earner '  s  living  costs . 

FOR  EVERY  DOLLAR  it  cost  a  family 
to  live  in  December  1933,  it  cost  them  nearly 
$1.03  in  November  1934.  Going  back  a  year 
further,  in  December  1933,  it  cost  a  city 
family  $1.02  for  every  $1.00  in  December 
1932.  (It  is  just  a  year  since  you  read  that 
figure — and  others,  going  further  back — in 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE,  Vol.  1,  No.  10.) 


BUT  IF  YOU  spend  your  money 
differently  from  the  way  the  average 
worker's  family  is  supposed  to  divide 
up  its  income,  your  total  living  costs 
may  have  gone  up  more  or  not  so  much. 

YOU  MIGHT  CHECK  on  this  by 
comparing  your  way  of  spending  your 
income  with  the  way  the  average  wage 
earning  or  lower  salaried  worker's 
family  spent  its  dollar  in  1918, 
which  is  the  basis  used  hitherto  by 
the     Bureau     of    Labor  Statistics. 


THE  AV- 
ERAGE FAMILY'S 
dollar  in  that 
year  divided 
up  this  way: 
38  cents  for 
food,  17  cents 
for  clothing, 
24  cents  for 
rent,  fuel  and 
light,  house- 
hold furnish- 
ings and  fur- 
niture, and  21 
cents  for  ev- 
erything else. 

FOOD  IN- 
CREASED  in 
price  the 
most.  We  paid 
nearly  $1.09 
in  November 
1934  for  food 
which  cost  $1.00  in  December  1933. 

CLOTHING  COST  $1.02  for  every  dol- 
lar it  cost  in  December  1933.  Fuel  and  light 
went  down  nearly  a  cent,  rent  down  nearly  2 
cents,  house  furnishings  up  close  to  3  cents. 
"Miscellaneous"  items  averaged  out  at  no  more 
and  no  less  than  before .  In  all  these  figures 
we  are  showing  what  we  had  to  pay  in  November 
1934  for  what  cost  a  dollar  in  December  1933. 

A  HIGHER  PRICE  for  food  is  partly 
the  price  we  pay  for  giving  our  farmers  a 
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chance  to  work  themselves  out  of  their 
long-continued  depression.  The  farm- 
ers' share  of  the  national  income — 
as  the  President  said  in  his  message 
to  Congress — is  slowly  rising.  In 
part  this  results  from  their  joining 
in  AAA's  production  control  program. 
In  part  it  is  due  to  drought  and 
there  are  other  factors  as  well. 

LOW  PRICES  which  farmers 
were  getting  for  their  products  were 
holding  the  whole  country  back  from 
recovery,  because  farmers  did  not  get 
enough  income  to  buy  the  products  of 
city  workers.  Now,  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  additional  income  that 
farmers  are  receiving  are  finding  their  way 
into  channels  of  trade.  They  serve  as  a 
stimulus  for  greater  general  prosperity  to 
offset  the  somewhat  higher  prices  consumers 
must  pay. 

THE  32  CITIES  were  affected  dif- 
ferently by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Atlanta,  Detroit,  Birmingham,  Houston,  had 
a  rise  of  4  cents  or  more  in  November  1934 
for  every  $1.00  of  living  costs  in  December 
1933.     Washington,  D.  C,  Portland  (Oregon) 


and  San  Francisco  were  close  to  the  top 
with  a  rise  of  3.9  cents.  Memphis  went  up 
3.8  cents;  Denver,  3.4  cents;  New  Orleans, 
3.2  cents.  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore  and  Kansas 
City  each  had  a  3-cent  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  other  19  cities  had  less  than 
3-cent  increases.  Those  having  less  than  a 
2-cent  increase  were  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Savannah,  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis, Minneapolis  and  Scranton.  Scranton 
had  the  smallest  increase,  six-tenths  of  a 
cent  (0.6). 

GOING  BACK  now  to 
the  first  6  months  of  1928, 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  taken  as  a  peak 
period  from  which  to  reckon 
recent  price  changes,  we  find 
that  what  cost  a  dollar  in 
1928  cost  only  81  cents  last 
November.  For  every  $1.00  it 
cost  to  live  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1928,  it  cost  19 
cents  less  in  November  1934. 
This  is  the  average  for  all 
the  32  cities. 

BIGGEST  DIFFERENCE 
was  in  rent.  For  every  $1.00 
which  rent  cost  in  the  first 
half  of  1928,  the  cost  in 
November  1934  was  slightly 
over  64  cents.  Food  costs  in 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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I  Cdn5umer-Farmer  Briefj 


Meat  research  is  under  way  in  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  in  Washington.  There's  a  way  to  cook 
every  cut  to  conserve  food  value  and  bring  out  the  good 
meat  flavor.  But  you  must  know  your  cuts  and  cook 
accordingly.  "Meat  dishes  at  low  cost"  {Misc.  Pub. 
No.  216,  to  be  had  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.)  will  show  you  how  cheap  cuts  can  be 
just  as  nutritious  as  the  most  expensive. 


CONSUMERS'  AGENCIES  in  Washington 
and  consumers'  organizations  throughout  the 
country  continue  to  urge  canners  to  label 
their  goods  with  grades  consumers  can  under- 
stand and  compare.  Canners,  through  their 
Code  Authority  Committee,  are  willing  to 
put  more  information  on  labels  to  help  con- 
sumers, but  prefer  "descriptive  terms" — 
such  as  Fancy,  Choice  and  Standard — to 
grades  of  the  A,  B  and  C  variety.  NRA's 
Industrial  Advisory  Board  is  supporting  the 
A,  B,  C  grading  system. 


CONSUMERS  INTERESTED  in 
Canada's  grade  labelling  system,  what 
canners  and  merchants  think  of  it, 
what  consumers  gain  by  it,  should 
write  to  NRA's  Consumers'  Advisory 
Board  for  their  report,  made  in  con- 
junction with  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  "Grade  Labelling  of 
Canned  Foods."  Those  interested  in 
the  canners'  side  of  the  controversy 
can  get  their  report  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  writing  to  the  National  Can- 
ners Association,   Washington,   D.  C. 

AAA 


DON'T  LET  careless  statements  con- 
fuse you  about  processing  taxes.  All  1934 
processing  taxes  put  together  added  less 
than  1  percent  to  the  total  purchases  of 
goods  by  consumers.  On  individual  com- 
modities they  have  added  more,  but  they 
still  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  prices 
consumers  pay. 

AAA 


AAA 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS,  in  convention 
January  14,  heard  NRA's  Armin  W.  Riley, 
Divisional  Administrator  for  the  canners' 
code,  answer  the  charge  that  grade  labelling 
would  injure  canners'  business  by  quoting 
the  president  of  Canada's  second  largest 
canners — where  all  such  goods  are  required 
by  law  to  be  graded.  "If  grade  labelling  is 
ruinous  to  the  canning  industry,  I  wonder 
that  we  have  not  been  ruined  by  it." 


TAKE  the  processing  tax  affecting 
cotton  overalls.  In  a  published  statement. 
General  Hugh  Johnson  charges:  "That  (the 
processing  tax  on  cotton)  and  other  gov- 
ernmental emergency  measures  doubled  the 
price  of  cotton  overalls  to  the  farmer." 
Five  days  before  the  cotton  processing  tax 
went  into  effect  on  August  1,  1933,  the 
average  price  of  cotton  overalls  was  $1.09. 
On  December  18,  1934,  the  average  price  was 
$1.60 — an  increase  of  just  under  50  per- 
cent,   instead   of   100   percent,    as  stated. 
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The  cotton  processing  tax  on  this  typical 
pair  of  overalls  amounts  to  only  8:^  cents — 
or  5  percent  of  the  price  consumers  paid  on 
December  18. 

AAA 

CONTROL  OF  cotton  production  and 
revaluation  of  the  dollar  stepped  up  the 
payment  to  the  farmer,  who  raised  the  cotton 
going  into  that  pair  of  overalls,  from  20.3 
cents  on  July  27,  1933,  to  25.6  cents  on 
December  18,  1934.  This  addition  of  5.3 
cents  for  raw  cotton  accounted  for  3.3  per- 
cent of  the  price  consumers  paid  on  the 
latter  date  for  the  finished  overalls. 

AAA 

AGRICULTURE'S  effort  to  increase 
the  cotton  farmers'  purchasing  power  cost 
consumers  up  to  the  end  of  1934  a  total  of 
13-^  cents  for  this  average  pair  of  overalls. 
"Other  governmental  emergency  measures" — many 
of  them  designed  to  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  workers  who  made  and  marketed  the 
overalls — contributed  to  the  other  37|— cent 
increase  in  their  retail  price. 

AAA 

ANOTHER  SIGN  of  better  farm  in- 
comes is  the  increased  demand  for  farm 
machinery.  Production  of  the  farm  equip- 
ment industry  in  1934  jumped  nearly  50  per- 
cent over  1933.  Proportion  of  cash  sales 
improved.  Three  factors  helped  up  1934 
trade:  increased  farm  prices;  AAA  benefit 
payments;  refinancing  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
of  farmers'  obligations. 

AAA 

MONEY  TALKS.  Sales  of  g3neral 
merchandise  in  small  towns  and  rural  places 
tell  of  bigger  pocketbooks  on  the  farm. 
Dollar  value  of  these  sales  in  1934  were 
about  21  percent  higher  than  in  1933,  32^ 
percent  higher  than  in  1932.  These  figures 
are   based   on    the   mail    order   business  of 


three  large  companies  and  a  large  group  of 
chain  units  operating  in  agricultural 
regions . 

AAA 

FAMILIES  on  relief  are  going  to 
have  dried  skim  milk  added  to  their  food 
supplies.  The  AAA  has  accepted  bids  and 
awarded  contracts  on  its  first  purchases  of 
this  health-giving  food  which  is  difficult 
to  buy  on  the  regular  retail  market.  A  total 
of  3,081,250  pounds  will  soon  be  bought  and 
donated  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Cor- 
poration for  distribution  to  the  needy  and 
unemployed  throughout  the  country.  FERA 
is  organizing  a  work  project  to  package 
the  powder  in  convenient  small  quantities. 

AAA 

DRIED  SKIM  MILK  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  diet.  It  contains  almost 
everything  in  whole  milk  except  the  fat. 
(It  is  best  used  as  a  supplement  to,  not  a 
substitute  for,  whole  milk. )  It  has  calcium 
and  phosphorous — among  the  chief  needs  of 
children.  It  is  high  in  protein,  rich  in 
Vitamin  G.  Plenty  of  dried  skim  milk  is 
available  to  industry  and  farming,  but 
little  to  consumers.  Dairy  companies' 
explanation  is  lack  of  a  suitable  package. 
When  a  marketing  agreement  was  signed 
with  the  industry  over  a  year  ago. 
Secretary  Wallace  invited  dried  skim  milk 
manufacturers  to  work  out  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  consumer  pack- 
age. As  yet  neither  it  nor  substitute 
packages  have  generally  appeared  on  dealers' 
shelves.  If  you  take  the  trouble,  you  may 
find  your  local  ice  cream  factories  or 
bakeries  will  sell  you  small  quantities  of 
dried  skim  milk. 

AAA 

TO  SUPPORT  the  gains  already  made 
in  giving  farmers  a  larger  purchasing  power 
for  city  goods  and  services,  said  AAA's 
Economic  Advisor,  Louis  H.  Bean,  at  NRA's 
Fair  Price  Hearing  on  January  10,  means 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL  changes  in  city  retail  prices 

...    ,     „        ,  Jan.  2      Dec.  18   Jan.  2  Change 

GRADUAL  downward  move-  Kind  of  food  ^^^^         ^^^^       ^^^^  ^^^^ 

ment  of  food  prices  which  was   

under  way  from  the  beginning  of  Dairy  products  0  0  0  % 

September  until   the   middle   of  Milk,  qt     11.2         11.7        11.7  +4.5 

December  has  been  broken.     The  Cheese,  lb    21.9         24.1        24.1  +10.0 

first  retail  food  price  report  Butter,  lb    25.2         35.4       36.3  +44.0 

in    the    new    year    indicates    a  Beef 

rather  substantial  rise  in  food  Round  steak,  lb   24.0         27.4       28.1  +17.1 

prices     during     the     two-week  ^^^^^  ^    22.8       23.4  +18.8 

period  from  December  18  to  Jan-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

uary    2.     On    December    18  the 

average    price    of    foods    as    a  Pork 

..     +                                 Chops,  lb__   19.9  24.3  26.7  +34.2 

group    was    estimated    at    114.3  ^  ' 

percent   of   1913   level    and   by            Lard,  lb    9.5  15.6  16.2  +70.5 

January   2   had    risen   to    115.9  Who.  smo.  ham,  lb..    23.1  23.4   

percent.     This    is    an    increase  Lamb 

of  1.1  percent  in  a  period  of            Leg  of  lamb,  lb_   20.8  23.6  24.6  +18.3 

two  weeks.                                                Breast  lamb,  lb     10.3  10.9   

Square  chuck,  lb....   17.6  18.5   

THE    BUREAU    OF    LABOR  d     i  +  j 

Poultry  and  eggs 

STATISTICS  reports  increases  in  Hens,  lb    21.5         24.5       25.0  +16.3 

the  prices  of  all  six  groups  of  g^g^^    3q_q         ^.^ ^  ^ 

foods,  including  cereals,  dairy 

products,  eggs,  fruits  and  vege-     8.3         8.3  +5.1 

tables,  meats  and  miscellaneous 

foods.    Greatest  price  increases  '  +2-^ 

reported  were  in  meats  and  fruits  Whole  wheat,  lb......    9.0  9.0   

and  vegetables.    Meat  prices  as   (continued)  

a  group  increased  3  percent  in 
the  period  of  two  weeks.  Prices 

of   almost   all   cuts   quoted   by   the   Bureau         those  of  a  year  ago  and  prices  probably  will 
advanced   during   this   period    although   the         be   substantially  higher.     This   applies  to 
increase  was  very  uneven  among  the  different        all  meats, 
kinds  of  meat. 

INCREASES  were  reported  in  prices 
THIS  rather  sharp  rise  in  the  of  many  of  the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables . 
price  of  meat  has  been  anticipated  for  some  The  biggest  factor  in  the  increased  prices 
time  and  has  been  discussed  in  the  earlier  of  fresh  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables 
issues  of  the  GUIDE.  The  first  effects  of  was  doubtless  the  freeze  in  Florida  which 
last  summer's  drought  were  to  force  onto  the  has  greatly  reduced  the  citrus  crop  in  that 
market  substantial  numbers  of  livestock  for  section  and  also  has  caused  a  temporary  but 
which  feed  was  not  available.  For  several  sharp  drop  in  the  supplies  and  number  of 
months  this  had  a  tendency  to  hold  down  the  'the  more  perishable  vegetables, 
market   prices   of   livestock   and  livestock 

products.     Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  has  COMPARING    present     prices  with 

been  apparent  that  a  movement  of  this  kind  those  of  a  year  ago  the  greatest  increases 
would  result  in  a  sharp  drop  in  meat  sup-  have  been  in  prices  of  lard,  butter  and  pork 
plies.  products.     Lard  prices  are  now  more  than  70 

percent  above  a  year  ago  while  butter  prices 
THE  EXPECTED  DROP  began  to  become         are   44  percent   above   last   year's  levels, 
apparent  during  the  last  part  of  December,         The    various    cuts    of   pork   products  range 
and  probably  during  all  of  1935  the  market         from  about  20  percent  to  about  45  percent 
supplies  of  meats  will  be  considerably  below         above  those  of  a  year  ago. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Jan.  2 
1934 


Dec.  18 
1934 


Jan.  2 
1935 


Cereal  products  ^ 

Flour,  lb    4.7 

Macaroni,  lb.   15.7 

Wheat  cereal   24.1 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can   11.0 

Peas,  #2  can..   14.2 

Tomatoes,  #2  can....  9.9 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb...   2.4 

Onions,  lb    4.2 

Cabbage,  lb..   4.6 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head...    

Spinach,  lb.    

Carrots,  bunch    

Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2^  can....  17.5 

Pears.  #2i  can   20.6 

Pineapple,  #2^  can   

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb    

Bananas ,  doz   25 . 1 

Oranges,  doz   27.0 


0 

5.1 
15.8 
24.3 


12.4 
17.3 
10.4 

1.7 
4.1 

2.8 


5.1 
15.8 
24.3 


12.8 
17.4 
10.3 

1.8 
4.1 
3.1 


9 

3 

10 

0 

8 

9 

9 

0 

5 

8 

6 

0 

19 

3 

19 

4 

22 

6 

22 

8 

22 

6 

22 

5 

5 

9 

6 

0 

22 

.3 

22 

.6 

28 

.8 

28 

.9 

ORDINARILY  there  tends  to  be  a 
seasonal  high  point  in  retail  food  prices 
in  November  and  from  that  time  until  the 
following  April  prices  usually  drop  a  little. 
However,  this  movement  is  not  very  regular 
from  year  to  year  and  during  the  past  few 
months  the  trend  of  food  prices  has  been 
quite  different  from  the  average  seasonal 
movement.  There  has  been  a  slight  but  reg- 
ular drop  in  food  prices  from  September 
through  December  when  prices  are  usually 
rising.  Now,  however,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  prices  have  gone  up  and  the 
indications  are  that  this  may  be  the  start 
of  a  gradual  rise  in  food  prices  which  may 
last  for  several  months. 

THIS  EXPECTED  RISE  is,  of  course, 
largely  a  result  of  the  1934  drought  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  most  substantial 
increases  in  prices  to  the  consumers  are 
likely  to  be  in  meats  and  in  dairy  and 
poultry    products.     The    supply    of    all  of 


Change 
in  year 


% 
+8.5 

+0.6 

+0.8 


+16.4 
+22.5 
+4.0 

-25.0 
-2.4 
-32.6 


+10.9 
+10.7 


YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

( continued) 
these  products  will  be  influenced 
by  the  shortage  of  food  grains. 

CONSUMERS  should  re- 
member that  even  with  the  recent 
rise  in  market  prices  of  most  of 
these  products,  livestock  pro- 
ducers, dairymen  and  poultrymen 
in  general  are  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult position  since  the  price 
of  feeds  has  risen  much  more 
than  average  prices  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products.  Thus 
producers  who  have  adequate  feed 
supplies  and  can  winter  their 
animals  satisfactorily  may  be  in 
a  position  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts at  good  prices  later  this 
year.  However,  at  the  present 
time  the  high  price  of  feeds 
much  more  than  offsets  increases 
of  market  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  those  producers  who 
have  to  buy  their  feed  are  faced 
with  a  difficult  position. 


-10.0 
+7.0 


SLOWLY  but  surely  the 
farmers'  share  in  consumers' 
food  dollars  is  creeping  back 
to  the  importance  it  had  in 
pre-depression  days.  Every  2 
weeks,  when  retail  food  prices  are  reported, 
we  take  prices  of  14  more  important  foods 
and  compare  them  with  prices  farmers  get 
for  the  raw  materials  in  those  foods. 

IN  1929  farmers  producing  the  raw 
materials  in  these  14  foods  received  47|-  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  consumers  paid  for  the 
finished  foods.  Depression  pushed  down  this 
share  until  in  1932  farmers  received  only  33 
cents  of  each  consumer  dollar.  1933  was  a 
little  better;   farmers'  share  was  35  cents. 

IN  THE  FIRST  full  year  of  the 
recovery  program,  1934,  the  farmers'  share 
was  brought  up  to  37^  cents  of  each  dollar 
spent  by  consumers  for  these  14  foods. 
Farmers  who  cooperated  in  AAA  control  pro- 
grams received  an  additional  amount  which 
came  from  processing  taxes,  assessed  on  pro- 
cessors but  passed  on  to  consumers  in  most 
cases.  Some  of  the  gains  in  farm  prices 
were  due,  not  to  control  programs,  but  to 
reduction  in  supplies  caused  by  the  drought. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

BUTTER  continues  to  go  up  in  price,  in- 
creasing almost  1  cent  a  pound  during 
the  2  weeks  from  December  18  to  January 
2.  Prices  of  milk  and  of  cheese  were 
unchanged  during  this  period. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  paid  for  butter  by  city  con- 
sumers January  2  is  44  percent  higher 
than  the  price  a  year  earlier.  Prices 
of  butter  and  lard  have  increased  more 
during  the  past  year  than  any  other  im- 
portant food.  Particularly  during  the 
past  few  months  butter  prices  have  in- 
creased much  more  rapidly  than  have  the 
prices  of  other  dairy  products.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  prices  paid  by  consum- 
ers but  also  of  wholesale  butter  prices 
and  of  farm  prices  of  butter  and  butter- 
fat.  On  December  15  the  average  farm 
price  of  butterfat  was  quoted  at  28.2 
cents  a  pound  compared  with  27.2  cents 
in  November,  24.3  cents  in  October  and 
18.0  cents  in  December  1933.  Farm  prices 
of  milk  have  also  increased  somewhat 
during  the  past  2  months  but  the  in- 
crease has  been  much  more  moderate  than 
in  the  case  of  butter. 

PART  of  the  recent  increase  in  butter 
prices  is  due  to  the  ordinary  seasonal 
forces  which  usually  cause  some  rise 
from  the  low  point  in  June  up  to  about 
the  middle  of  December.  Ordinarily  con- 
sumers can  expect  prices  of  butter  to 
fall  from  December  to  the  following 
June.  The  continuation  of  rising  butter 
prices  into  the  new  year  is  somewhat 
unusual.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  butter  production  is  less  than 
a  year  ago  and  that  stocks  of  butter  are 
decidedly  less.  It  is  probable  that  the 
total  supplies  of  domestic  butter  during 
the  remainder  of  the  feeding  season 
will  be  considerably  below  those  of  a 
year  ago.  This  does  not  mean  that 
butter  prices  are  likely  to  continue  to 
rise  rapidly  as  they  have  during  the 
past  few  months  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
consumers  can  expect  so  marked  a  sea- 
sonal drop  in  prices  as  usual  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter  and  spring. 

ALTHOUGH  present  prices  of  butter  may  seem 
high  to  many  consumers  the  increase  in 
retail  butter  prices  has  not  been  nearly 
so  great  as  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
feed  to  dairy  farmers.  Farm  price  of 
feed  grains  in  December  was  practically 
twice  as  high  as  a  year  earlier. 


Average  Retail  Prices.  January  2,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Milk 
(qt.) 

Cheese 
(lb.) 

Butter 
(lb.) 

tInitfiH  .'^tatpc! 

...  11 

7 

24 

1 

36 

3 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

11 

7 

23 

4 

36 

2 

Bridgeport  _   

14 

0 

27 

7 

37 

9 

DUi  laio  

12 

0 

24 

8 

36 

5 

rail  Kiver   

13 

0 

24 

0 

34 

8 

Manchester  

12 

0 

24 

6 

36 

1 

Newark    

13 

0 

25 

9 

39 

5 

New  Haven   

14 

0 

29 

8 

33 

6 

New  York  

12 

5 

28 

1 

39 

1 

Philadelphia   

11 

0 

28 

3 

38 

8 

Pittsburgh-.-    

12 

7 

25 

5 

36 

6 

Portland,  Maine  

10 

7 

24 

6 

36 

4 

Providence  —  

13 

0 

22 

8 

35 

8 

Rochester    

12 

0 

25 

2 

34 

9 

Scranton   

11 

0 

25 

4 

36 

7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.   

14 

0 

21 

8 

37 

0 

Baltimore  

12 

0 

25 

6 

39 

2 

Charleston,  S.  C  

13 

0 

21 

1 

36 

2 

Jacksonville   

15 

0 

20 

7 

36 

0 

Norfolk   ^  

14 

0 

21 

2 

35 

8 

Richmond  

12 

0 

22 

2 

36 

7 

Savannah   ____  

14 

0 

20 

7 

35 

9 

Washington,  D.  C  

13 

0 

26 

5 

39 

3 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

10 

0 

26 

8 

36 

9 

Cincinnati  

12 

0 

25 

2 

35 

5 

Cleveland  

11 

0 

26 

0 

35 

1 

Columbus  

10 

0 

25 

2 

34 

8 

Detroit   

11 

0 

23 

7 

36 

4 

Indianapolis..  

10 

0 

24 

4 

35 

4 

Kansas  City  

12 

3 

23 

6 

34 

7 

Milwaukee  

10 

0 

24 

4 

35 

9 

Minneapolis...   

10 

0 

23 

8 

35 

4 

Omaha  

10 

0 

24 

1 

34 

0 

Peoria..  

7 

0 

22 

8 

34 

0 

St.  Louis  _  

11 

0 

23 

0 

37 

2 

St.  Paul  -  

10 

0 

23 

7 

36 

0 

Springfield,  111 

10 

0 

22 

9 

35 

8 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

13 

0 

20 

6 

36 

9 

Dallas.  

10 

0 

24 

1 

33 

2 

Houston   

12 

0 

20 

7 

36 

9 

Little  Rock  

12 

0 

21 

9 

34 

0 

Louisville....  

12 

0 

23 

7 

36 

6 

Memphis  

11 

3 

20 

0 

34 

6 

Mobile  

13 

0 

22 

2 

34 

2 

New  Orleans.  

11 

0 

22 

7 

37 

0 

Western : 

Butte....  

11 

0 

22 

1 

35 

9 

Denver  

11 

0 

24 

1 

34 

2 

Los  Angeles   

12 

0 

25 

1 

36 

7 

Portland,  Oreg  

11 

2 

22 

8 

36 

4 

Salt  Lake  City  

10 

0 

22 

1 

35 

7 

San  Francisco  

12 

0 

28 

7 

36 

7 

Seattle  

...  10 

7 

22 

5 

37 

8 

-  16  - 


(cents) 


White 

Rye 

Whole 

Markets 

wheat 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States...  

  8.3 

8.9 

9.0 

I 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

Bridgeport    8 

Buffalo    8.4 

Fall  River.   8 

Manchester    9.0 

Newark    9.3 

New  Haven     8.7 

New  York    8.8 

Philadelphia   8.8 

Pittsburgh...    8.3 

Portland,  Maine   9.1 

Providence    8.1 

Rochester    8.1 

Scranton.   9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    8.9 

Baltimore   9.0 

Charleston.  S.  C   9.2 

Jacksonville   9.8 

Norfolk.   8.5 

Richmond   8.5 

Savannah   9.6 

Washington,  D.  C 

North  Central : 

Chicago    7 

Cincinnati   7.8 

Cleveland   7.8 

Columbus...   8.1 

Detroit   7.2 

Indianapolis   7 

Kansas  City   8.4 

Milwaukee    6 

Minneapolis   8.3 

Omaha..    8 . 3 

Peoria    7 

St.  Louis...   8.2 

St.  Paul    8 

Springfield,  111   8.7 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   9 

Dallas   7 

Houston...   8.6 

Little  Rock.   9.9 

Louisville    7 

Memphis   8.5 

Mobile   9.0 

New  Orleans    8.4 

Western: 

Butte   9.5 

Denver   7.9 

Los  Angeles    7 

Portland,  Oreg   9.1 

Salt  Lake  City   7.3 

San  Francisco   9 

Seattle    9.1 


8 

3 

9 

2 

8 

.8 

8 

7 

9 

1 

9 

2 

8 

4 

8 

4 

9 

3 

8 

1 

8 

4 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

6 

9 

1 

9 

3 

9 

4 

9 

5 

8 

7 

9 

1 

9 

3 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

5 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

7 

8 

3 

8 

9 

9 

0 

9 

1 

9 

5 

9 

6 

8 

1 

8 

8 

9 

4 

8 

1 

8 

2 

8 

9 

9 

2 

10 

2 

10 

3 

8 

9 

9 

4 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

2 

9 

5 

9 

2 

9 

5 

10 

8 

9 

8 

9 

9 

10 

0 

8 

5 

8 

7 

9 

0 

8 

5 

8 

5 

9 

3 

9 

6 

9 

9 

10 

4 

8 

3 

8 

8 

8 

9 

7 

3 

8 

0 

8 

3 

7 

8 

9 

6 

9 

6 

7 

8 

8 

3 

8 

6 

8 

1 

9 

1 

9 

3 

7 

2 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

4 

7 

7 

8 

9 

8 

4 

8 

8 

9 

1 

6 

7 

6 

9 

7 

6 

8 

3 

8 

9 

9 

3 

8 

3 

8 

9 

8 

2 

7 

9 

9 

0 

8 

9 

8 

2 

9 

1 

9 

5 

8 

4 

9 

0 

9 

5 

8 

7 

9 

6 

9 

7 

9 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

8 

6 

8 

5 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

7 

9 

9 

7 

4 

8 

0 

8 

6 

8 

5 

8 

9 

9 

3 

9 

0 

9 

7 

9 

7 

8 

4 

8 

6 

9 

3 

9 

5 

9 

7 

9 

6 

7 

9 

8 

9 

8 

0 

7 

9 

9 

5 

8 

2 

9 

1 

10 

1 

9 

1 

7 

3 

8 

9 

7 

5 

9 

4 

9 

0 

10 

4 

9 

1 

9 

8 

9 

0 

BREAD 

NO  CHANGE  in  the  average  price  of  white, 
rye  or  whole  wheat  bread  occurred  during 
the  two  weeks  ending  January  2.  The 
average  price  of  white  bread  is  esti- 
mated at  8.3  cents  a  pound,  rye  bread 
at  8.9  cents  and  whole  wheat  bread  at 
9.0  cents.  Compared  with  last  year  the 
price  of  white  bread  has  increased  5.1 
percent  and  the  price  of  rye  bread  3.5 
percent . 

VERY  LITTLE  change  in  the  cost  of  flour 
and  other  bread  ingredients  has  taken 
place  since  the  latter  part  of  November. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  price  of  wheat. 
The  present  margin  between  the  cost  of 
materials  to  the  baker  and  retail  price 
of  bread  is  very  near  what  might  be 
considered  normal.  It  is  approximately 
the  same  as  it  was  during  most  of  last 
summer  and  only  slightly  above  the 
levels  of  January  1934. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  reported  for  white  bread 
are  in  Little  Rock,  9.9  cents;  Jackson- 
ville, 9.8  cents;  Savannah  and  Birming- 
ham, 9.6  cents;  and  Butte,  9.5  cents. 
Compared  with  these  high  prices  Chicago 
and  Salt  Lake  City  each  report  an  aver- 
age price  of  7.3  cents,  Louisville  a 
price  of  7.4  cents. 

WHILE  rye  bread  and  whole  wheat  bread 
commonly  sell  for  more  than  white  bread 
in  this  country,  the  relationship  is 
very  different  in  different  cities. 
For  example,  in  Buffalo,  Dallas  and  in 
Richmond  the  average  price  of  rye  bread 
is  reported  the  same  as  the  price  of 
white  bread,  and  Houston  reports  an 
average  price  of  rye  bread  0.1  cent  a 
pound  less  than  the  price  of  white 
bread . 

WE  HAVE  from  time  to  time  received  a 
number  of  complaints  from  consumers 
concerning  the  weights  of  bread.  In 
many  States  there  are  no  laws  regulating 
weights  of  bread  and  many  bakeries 
change  the  weight  of  loaves  from  time 
to  time  and  often  do  this  in  order  to 
avoid  a  change  in  price.  A  few  States 
have  during  recent  years  adopted  legal 
standard  weights. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  2,  1955  (cents) 


Flour  Wheat 


(28-oz. 

(lb.)      (lb.)  pkg.) 


unixea  oxaxes 

u 

.  1 

ID 

Q 

.  o 

•7 

.  o 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

5 

.0 

15 

.7 

23 

.5 

Bridgeport..   

5 

.6 

16 

.2 

25 

.6 

T~1T    /^T  Tft                                                  "                      Til  Til 

FLOUR,   macaroni  and  wheat    cereal  showed 

Buffalo  

5 

.4 

15 

.7 

24 

.2 

no  change  in  price  during  the  two  weeks 

Fall  River   

5 

.  1 

15 

.2 

23 

.  1 

from    December    18    to    January    2.  In 

Manchester   

5 

,2 

17 

.6 

25 

.2 

general    there    has     been    very  little 

Newark   

5 

.8 

16 

.  1 

22 

.8 

change   in  the    wholesale  market  prices 

New  Haven   

5 

.  1 

15 

.  9 

21 

.  9 

of  wheat  and   cereal  products  although 

New  York...  _ 

5 

.5 

16 

8 

23 

.8 

wheat  prices  strengthened  a  little  dur- 

Philadelphia   

5 

.  0 

16 

.  5 

21 

.9 

ing   the    latter   part    of   December  and 

Pittsburgh  

4 

8 

16 

0 

23 

5 

early  January. 

Portland,  Maine 

5 

1 

17 

3 

24 

3 

Providence   

5 

3 

14 

5 

22 

6 

STOCKS  of  wheat   on  January  1   have  been 

Rochester   

5 

3 

15 

3 

24 

0 

estimated  at   140,000,000  bushels  less 

Scranton   

5 

1 

18 

1 

23 

8 

than    a   year   ago.      Prospects    for  the 

South  Atlantic: 

1935   wheat   crop  are   uncertain  at  the 

Atlanta    

5 

6 

16 

6 

26 

1 

present    time.      The    condition    of  the 

Baltimore...  

5 

0 

16 

0 

24 

3 

winter  wheat   crop  as   reported  on  De- 

Charleston, S.  C 

5 

7 

16 

9 

25 

0 

cember  1  would  indicate  the  probability 

Jacksonville  

5 

5 

16 

6 

25 

2 

of  a  crop  in  the  neighborhood  of  475,- 

Norfolk     

5 

1 

16 

1 

25 

0 

000,000  bushels.     If  yields  of  spring 

Richmond   

5 

2 

15 

5 

23 

3 

wheat    should    be    average    this  might 

Savannah   

5 

4 

15 

9 

24 

7 

result  in  a  total  wheat  crop  of  700,- 

Washington,  D.  C 

5 

4 

15 

7 

24 

0 

000,000    bushels    this    year.  However, 

North  Central: 

the  spring  wheat  crop  may  be  less  than 

Chicago   

5 

0 

14 

5 

24 

7 

normal    unless    there    should    be  good 

Cincinnati   

4 

7 

15 

3 

21 

7 

rains  during  the  spring  months. 

Cleveland  

4 

8 

16 

2 

23 

6 

Columbus  

4 

4 

16 

5 

26 

8 

WE    USUALLY    consume,     in    this  country. 

Detroit   

5 

1 

14 

5 

24 

0 

about    625,000,000    bushels.      Thus,  as 

Indianapolis.  

4 

6 

15 

7 

25 

rr 

7 

near  as  we  could  judge  at  the  present 

Kansas  City  

4 

9 

15 

3 

24 

7 

time   it   is   likely  that   the   1935  crop 

Milwaukee.  

4 

9 

14 

2 

23 

1 

may   be   slightly   more    than   enough  to 

Minneapolis  

5 

2 

14 

6 

22 

8 

take  care  of  our  ordinary  requirements 

Omaha....  

4 

7 

18 

4 

24 

7 

without  leaving  much  surplus   for  sale 

Peoria    

5 

0 

17 

2 

25 

0 

abroad. 

St.  Louis  

5 

0 

16 

8 

26 

3 

St.  Paul  

5 

0 

14 

3 

23 

6 

AVERAGE  farm  price  of  wheat  in  December 

Springfield,  111 

5 

1 

17 

0 

26 

3 

was    90.6    cents,     compared    with  88.1 

South  Central: 

cents   in  November.      A   year   earlier — 

Birmingham  

5 

2 

13 

3 

25 

4 

that    is,    in    December    1933 — the  farm 

Dallas..  -  

4 

9 

18 

3 

24 

5 

price  was  67.3  cents. 

Houston   

5 

0 

13 

4 

23 

1 

Little  Rock  

5 

0 

15 

7 

27 

8 

Louisville   

5 

3 

14 

5 

25 

2 

Memphis....  

5. 

7 

16 

2 

25 

4 

Mobile.  

5 

3 

17. 

1 

25. 

6 

New  Orleans  

6. 

1 

10. 

0 

23. 

8 

Western : 

Butte  -  

5. 

3 

16. 

9 

26. 

1 

Denver....    

4. 

2 

17. 

2 

22. 

8 

Los  Angeles  

4. 

7 

15. 

1 

23. 

8 

Portland,  Oreg  

4. 

4 

16. 

2 

25. 

7 

Salt  Lake  City  

4. 

1 

17. 

5 

23. 

6 

San  Francisco.  

5. 

1 

16. 

4 

24. 

3 

Seattle  

4. 

6 

16. 

6 

25. 

7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  2.  1955  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

CnucK 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb 

(It) 

.) 

(lb.  ) 

United  States    

28 

1 

23 

4 

17.2 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

37 

0 

26 

8 

23.0 

Bridgeport  

35 

3 

28 

1 

22.2 

Buffalo  

24 

3 

22 

8 

16.6 

Fall  River  _  

34 

9 

24 

1 

19.3 

Manchester   

36 

3 

22 

7 

20.4 

Newark   

35 

4 

27 

5 

19.3 

New  Haven  

36 

6 

28 

2 

20.0 

New  York  _. 

31 

9 

29 

0 

20.6 

Philadelphia....  

31 

8 

28 

5 

19.8 

Pittsburgh...  _  

29 

4 

25 

9 

18.3 

Portland,  Maine 

32 

8 

24 

3 

18.2 

Providence  

36 

2 

27 

3 

19.9 

Rochester   

25 

9 

21 

8 

16.4 

Scranton.  

31 

5 

25 

7 

21.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

29 

4 

23 

2 

17.2 

Baltimore  

26 

6 

24 

1 

15.7 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

26 

5 

21 

8 

15.3 

Jacksonville  

25 

5 

22 

3 

17.1 

Norfolk...  

27 

3 

25 

6 

15.4 

Richmond  

29 

3 

24 

8 

16.7 

Savannah   

25 

2 

23 

2 

16.1 

Washington,  D.  C... 

30 

9 

26 

3 

18.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

26 

3 

25 

8 

19.3 

Cincinnati  

27 

7 

23 

9 

15.7 

Cleveland  

26 

9 

23 

3 

18.3 

Columbus  

30 

6 

25 

0 

19.4 

Detroit  

28 

7 

24 

9 

19.5 

Indianapolis  

28 

4 

20 

8 

17.5 

Kansas  City.  

25 

3 

20 

4 

15.8 

Milwaukee  

24 

6 

22 

6 

17.0 

Minneapolis  

24 

5 

20 

7 

16.0 

Omaha  

24 

3 

18 

2 

15.4 

Peoria  

25 

1 

18 

1 

15.0 

St.  Louis   

30 

0 

22 

3 

15.5 

St.  Paul  

24 

4 

21 

1 

16.6 

Springfield,  111.... 

26 

5 

17 

8 

15.0 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

29 

0 

16 

3 

23.4 

Dallas  

31 

0 

25 

0 

16.6 

Houston   

27 

1 

22 

5 

14.5 

Little  Rock   

25 

5 

20 

9 

14.9 

Louisville...  

27 

0 

18 

9 

15.4 

Memphis   

27 

3 

22 

5 

14.9 

Mobile  

25 

7 

20 

0 

14.8 

New  Orleans  

26 

2 

24 

1 

15.8 

Western: 

Butte   

19 

5 

17 

9 

13.1 

Denver   

24 

3 

18 

1 

14.1 

Los  Angeles  

23 

6 

22 

7 

14.6 

Portland,  Oreg  

19 

4 

17 

5 

13.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

22 

4 

18 

0 

13.6 

San  Francisco  

25 

8 

23 

8 

15.7 

Seattle  _  

25 

0 

22 

3 

16.7 

BEEF 

PRICES  of  beef  and  of  all  other  meats  have 
started  upward.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  beef  prices  dropped  gradually  from 
September  through  December. 

THE  GUIDE  has  several  times  indicated  that 
meat  prices  would  probably  start  upward 
about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  It 
is  probable  that  the  turning  point  has 
been  reached  and  that  prices  of  practi- 
cally all  meats  will  tend  to  rise  for 
several  months. 

MARKET  SUPPLIES  of  --lattle  continued  fairly 
heavy  throughout  the  fall  and  during 
the  first  half  of  December  but  dropped 
rather  sharply  during  the  latter  part  of 
that  month.  There  was  at  the  same  time 
a  greater  decrease  in  the  supplies  of 
hogs  and  lambs. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  dressed  beef  rose  rap- 
idly during  December  and  the  first  half 
of  January.  Western  dressed  beef,  good 
grade,  500-600  pounds,  was  quoted  in 
Chicago  at  11  cents  a  pound  for  the 
week  ending  December  22  and  by  the  week 
ending  January  12  had  risen  to  13.6 
cents . 

FARM  PRICES  of  beef  cattle  rose  only 
slightly  from  November  to  December  being 
quoted  at  $3.81  a  100  pounds  on  Novem- 
ber 15  and  at  $3.88  on  December  15. 
The  December  price  was  only  59  percent 
of  pre-war  parity.  Many  cattle  pro- 
ducers are  facing  a  serious  situation 
since  the  drought  forced  them  to  sell 
their  stock  during  the  latter  part  of 
1934  at  low  prices.  Even  though  farm 
prices  of  beef  cattle  will  probably  rise 
considerably  during  1935  many  cattle 
producers  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
benefit  greatly  from  such  rise. 
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PORK 

PRICES  of  all  kinds  of  pork  products  rose 
from  December  18  to  January  2.  The 
average  price  of  pork  chops  went  up  2.4 
cents  a  pound  while  lard  prices  in- 
creased 0.6  cent  and  ham  prices  were  up 
0.3  cent. 

DURING  the  four  months  from  September 
through  December  prices  of  pork  and  of 
other  meats  fell  off  slightly,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  report  of  increase  at 
the  turn  of  the  new  year  indicates  a 
change  in  the  trend.  Pork  prices  are 
expected  to  continue  upward  for  several 
months . 

MARKET  PRICES  of  hogs  rose  sharply  during 
late  December  and  early  January  when 
they  reached  the  highest  levels  since 
1931.  This  sharp  increase  in  hog  prices 
was  due  to  a  marked  drop  in  market  sup- 
plies. During  most  of  the  fall  until 
about  the  middle  of  December,  supplies 
of  hogs  continued  fairly  large  due  to 
the  selling  off  of  light  and  unfinished 
hogs  caused  by  the  feed  shortage.  Since 
the  middle  of  December  slaughter  sup- 
plies have  been  very  small  for  this  time 
of  year.  Marketings  during  the  rest  of 
the  winter  are  expected  to  be  much  below 
a  year  ago  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  has  estimated  that  the 
total  hog  slaughter  in  1935  may  be  the 
smallest  since  1910.  With  this  situa- 
tion it  is  easy  to  see  why  prices  are 
starting  to  go  up.  How  long  the  upward 
movement  will  last  depends  on  many 
factors  some  of  which  are  not  predict- 
able . 

FARM  PRICES  of  hogs  increased  from  $5.04 
a  100  pounds  in  November  to  $5.15  in 
December.  The  January  1935  figure  will 
probably  be  considerably  higher.  Al- 
though the  December  price  was  only  57 
percent  of  pre-war  parity  it  was  much 
higher  than  the  price  of  $2.92  reported 
in  December  1933.  Also  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  those  hog  farmers  who  are 
cooperating  in  the  corn  and  hog  adjust- 
ment program  are  receiving  substantial 
benefit  payments  in  addition  to  the 
market  price  of  hogs. 


Average  Retail  Prices.  January  2,  1935  (cents) 


Who. 

Markets  ^^^P^      ^^'^'^  ^mo. 

ham 


(lb 

• ) 

(lb 

• ) 

(lb 

• ) 

nited  States 

...  26 

.7 

16 

.2 

23 

.4 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  _  

26 

.7 

16 

.0 

25 

.0 

Bridgeport   

28 

.9 

15 

.3 

24 

.2 

Buffalo   

28 

.8 

15 

.3 

22 

.0 

Fall  River  

25 

.9 

14 

.8 

24 

.2 

Manchester  

23 

.8 

16 

.3 

25 

.9 

Newark.  _  

28 

.3 

16 

.2 

22 

.8 

New  Haven__  _ . 

24 

.9 

14 

.5 

22 

.9 

New  York   

27 

.7 

16 

.8 

23 

.3 

Philadelphia  

28 

.3 

16 

.7 

23 

.8 

Pittsburgh   

28 

.5 

15 

.9 

23 

.6 

Portland,  Maine 

25 

.9 

15 

.9 

25 

.4 

Providence...  

26 

.1 

15 

.0 

23 

.7 

Rochester.. . 

28 

.0 

15 

.6 

22 

.5 

Scranton   

29 

.8 

16 

.7 

24 

.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

26 

.7 

16 

.6 

22 

.3 

Baltimore  

25 

.3 

15 

.9 

21 

.4 

Charleston,  S.  C 

23 

.5 

16 

.1 

21 

.7 

Jacksonville  

21 

.5 

16 

.3 

22 

.7 

Norfolk  

23 

.8 

15 

.1 

22 

2 

Richmond.  

24 

.6 

15 

.5 

21 

.4 

Savannah..  

22 

.6 

16 

1 

19 

9 

Washington,  D.  C 

28 

.1 

16 

3 

22 

1 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

29 

6 

16 

0 

22 

8 

Cincinnati  

26 

1 

16 

7 

21 

5 

Cleveland   

27 

5 

17 

4 

23 

9 

Columbus    

29 

3 

15 

9 

23 

6 

Detroit..  

34 

0 

15 

7 

24 

4 

Indianapolis  

26 

8 

15 

4 

22 

6 

Kansas  City.  

25 

1 

16 

9 

22 

9 

Milwaukee  

26 

6 

15 

8 

22 

2 

Minneapolis  

27 

9 

15 

9 

22 

4 

Omaha.    

25 

4 

16 

1 

23 

8 

Peoria    

25 

4 

17 

1 

24 

2 

St.  Louis.  

26 

5 

16. 

0 

22. 

2 

St.  Paul   

27 

7 

16. 

1 

22. 

7 

Springfield,  111 

25. 

8 

16. 

4 

23. 

6 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

22. 

1 

15. 

8 

24. 

0 

Dallas  

25. 

8 

16. 

5 

26. 

5 

Houston  

24. 

7 

15. 

9 

22. 

2 

Little  Rock  

23. 

7 

16. 

1 

23. 

4 

Louisville  

24. 

3 

16. 

6 

19. 

3 

Memphis...  

21. 

8 

15. 

6 

22. 

5 

Mobile  

23. 

8 

15. 

4 

22. 

8 

New  Orleans  

24. 

6 

15. 

5 

23. 

a 

Western : 

Butte  

23. 

9 

17. 

9 

23. 

8 

Denver   

24. 

7 

16. 

1 

24. 

1 

Los  Angeles  

32. 

2 

15. 

9 

25. 

3 

Portland,  Oreg  

26. 

8 

17. 

2 

24. 

2 

Salt  Lake  City  

26. 

5 

18. 

5 

26. 

4 

San  Francisco.  

30. 

5 

17. 

4 

27. 

2 

Seattle  

■  31. 

0 

17. 

2 

26. 

8 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  2.  1935  (cents) 


Lamb 

Leg  of 

Breast 

square 

Markets 

lamb 

lamb 

(lb 

■  ) 

(lb 

• ) 

M  h  ) 

United  States   

...  24 

.6 

10 

.9 

18.5 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston_  _  

24 

2 

13 

.4 

16.3 

Bridgeport  

25 

9 

9 

5 

20.5 

Buffalo  ___ 

23 

8 

11 

3 

20.6 

Fall  River  

24 

3 

9 

6 

17.6 

Manchester,.-  

23 

7 

13 

1 

17.9 

Newark   

24 

8 

11 

9 

22.0 

New  Haven    

22 

9 

11 

2 

14.7 

New  York  

24 

7 

10 

4 

18.1 

Philadelphia  

26 

4 

7 

8 

17.5 

Pittsburgh   

26 

6 

11 

5 

20.9 

Portland,  Maine 

23 

4 

14 

1 

18.9 

Providence  

23 

6 

10 

3 

19.2 

Rochester  

23 

0 

11 

4 

19.4 

Scranton..  

26 

7 

11 

3 

21.8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  ___  

22 

9 

10 

9 

16.3 

Baltimore   

24 

5 

11 

8 

18.6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

25 

6 

13 

8 

17.5 

Jacksonville   

24 

9 

10 

2 

18.7 

Norfolk...   

23 

0 

10 

4 

14.0 

Richmond  

26 

6 

12 

5 

19.1 

Savannah  

23. 

8 

10 

8 

16.7 

Washington,  D.  C 

25 

5 

11 

0 

20.1 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

25 

1 

9 

8 

20.7 

Cincinnati  

25 

9 

14 

3 

21.3 

Cleveland.  

26 

3 

11 

5 

23.6 

Columbus....  

26 

4 

12 

1 

20.7 

Detroit   

28. 

3 

12 

9 

23.9 

Indianapolis....  

27 

1 

11 

6 

18.8 

Kansas  City  

24 

6 

11 

8 

18.6 

Milwaukee  

24 

8 

9 

0 

19.1 

Minneapolis  

23 

1 

8 

9 

18.0 

Omaha   

22 

5 

7 

8 

16.6 

Peoria   

25 

4 

11 

5 

19.1 

St.  Louis   

23 

5 

12 

9 

17.7 

St.  Paul  

22 

2 

8 

8 

18.6 

Springfield,  111 

23 

2 

9 

8 

16.8 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

24 

0 

11 

1 

15.6 

Dallas   

26 

7 

16 

7 

18.8 

Houston  

25 

8 

12 

7 

17.1 

Little  Rock   

24 

3 

11 

8 

16.4 

Louisville....   

27 

6 

11 

3 

18.8 

Memphis  

23 

8 

9 

4 

14.4 

Mobile.   

25 

4 

11 

7 

15.7 

New  Orleans  

24 

7 

11 

1 

15.5 

Western: 

Butte  

22 

1 

10 

1 

17.7 

Denver    

20 

7 

9 

1 

16.3 

Los  Angeles  

23 

1 

10 

1 

15.4 

Portland,  Greg.  

20 

8 

9 

2 

16.4 

Salt  Lake  City  

22 

4 

8 

0 

17.1 

San  Francisco   

26 

1 

9 

1 

15.8 

Seattle.  

...  24 

1 

11 

1 

18.9 

LAMB 

LAMB  PRICES  increased  from  December  18  to 
January  2  along  with  the  prices  of  prac- 
tically all  kinds  of  meats.  The  aver- 
age price  of  lamb  legs  went  up  1  cent  a 
pound  while  the  price  of  breast  of  lamb 
went  up  0.6  cent  and  the  price  of  square 
chuck  increased  0.9  cent.  The  present 
price  of  lamb  legs  is  about  18  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  increase 
in  lamb  prices  during  the  past  year  has 
been  about  the  same  as  the  increase  in 
beef  prices  but  considerably  less  than 
the  increase  of  pork  and  other  hog 
products . 

FARM  PRICES  of  lambs  increased  from  $4.84 
a  100  pounds  on  November  15  to  $5.01  on 
December  15.  Present  prices  are  only 
slightly  above  the  levels  of  last  year 
and  are  68  percent  of  pre-war  parity 
price . 

MARKET  SUPPLIES  of  lambs  were  sharply  re- 
duced in  December.  Receipts  at  seven 
leading  markets  were  the  smallest  for 
the  month  in  over  a  decade  and  were  32 
percent  smaller  than  those  of  a  year 
earlier.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
during  the  next  few  months  the  supplies 
of  lamb  will  be  more  nearly  normal  than 
the  supplies  of  either  hogs  or  cattle, 
and  for  that  reason  lamb  prices  may  not 
increase  so  much  during  the  next  few 
months  as  the  prices  of  hog  products 
and  of  beef. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

PRICES  of  both  hens  and  eggs  increased 
during  the  two  weeks  ending  January  2, 
1935.  A  seasonal  increase  in  the  prices 
of  hens  is  expected  at  this  time  of  the 
year  but  the  rise  in  egg  prices  at  this 
time  is  very  unusual. 

ORDINARILY  the  high  point  in  egg  prices 
was  reached  about  the  last  of  November 
and  from  that  time  until  the  following 
spring  prices  generally  drop  rather 
sharply.  This  year  the  price  of  eggs 
started  to  drop  as  usual  toward  the 
last  of  November  but  during  the  latter 
part  of  December  egg  prices  began  to 
turn  upward. 

WHOLESALE  MARKET  quotations  indicate  a 
fairly  decided  rise  in  prices  from 
about  the  15th  of  December  until  about 
the  1st  of  January.  The  week  ending 
January  12,  however,  saw  another  sharp 
drop  in  egg  prices  and  consumers  can 
probably  expect  egg  prices  to  continue 
downward  now  for  some  months  although 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  drop  may 
be  less  marked  than  usual.  Receipts  of 
eggs  and  storage  stocks  are  below  aver- 
age. 

REPORTS  of  hatcheries  indicated  increases 
in  the  hatching  of  chicks  for  broilers. 
The  November  hatchings  were  estimated 
at  133  percent  over  the  previous  year 
and  orders  for  December  delivery  were 
estimated  at  200  percent  over  a  year 
earlier.  The  farm  prices  of  eggs  in 
December  was  estimated  at  27  cents 
compared  with  21.6  cents  in  December 
last  year.  Poultrymen  who  have  to  buy 
their  feed  are  paying  high  prices  for 
it. 


Average  Retail  Prices.  January  2,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Hens 

Eggs 

(lb.) 

(doz. ) 

United  States   

25 

.0 

38 

.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston 

<db 

rr 
.  1 

46 

.2 

Bridgeport 

(C  1 

o 

.  /C 

A  Q 

4y 

.  2 

Buffalo 

rye 

.  y 

Try 

37 

.5 

Fall  River 

OK 

.  y 

41 

.0 

Manchester 

/iO 

.  o 

TO 

38 

.3 

Newark 

OT 
/d  ( 

.  o 

44 

.7 

New  Haven 

<£b 

.  i 

45 

.  8 

New  York 

oc 
<CD 

.  y 

44 

.  2 

Philadelphia 

ti  1 

.  D 

40 

.  3 

Pittsburgh 

/CO 

Q 
.  O 

40 

.  5 

Portland,  Maine 

liO 

.  u 

Tr\ 

39 

.  0 

Providence 

/CO 

.  o 

A  T 

4o 

.  0 

Rochester 

<cO 

.  o 

TO 

oo 

.  1 

Scranton 

OQ 

<co 

o 
.  o 

A  r\ 

40 

.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

.  y 

oo 

A 

.4 

Baltimore 

OQ 

o 

.  /C 

Trr 

O  / 

.  9 

Charleston,  S.  C 

OT 
/CO 

.  o 

TO 
OO 

.  0 

Jacksonville 

OR 

do 

.  o 

A  C 

45 

.  0 

Norfolk 

Q 
.  O 

O  / 

.  5 

Richmond 

oc 

Q 

.  o 

Trr 
o  / 

.  9 

Savannah 

O  1 

.  U 

OO 

rr  . 

.  1 

Washington,  D.  C 

/Co 

Q 
.  /C 

40 

Q 
O 

North  Central: 

Chicago 

£.  I 

tr 
.  o 

Trr 

rr 

o 

Cincinnati 

OP. 
/CO 

O 

4U 

J. 

Cleveland 

OD 
/CO 

4 

TC 

oo 

1 

Columbus 

OI^ 

/cD 

•y 
O 

T  A 
v54 

o 

O 

Detroit 

OQ 

<co 

A 
4 

TT 
OO 

2 

Indianapolis 

OT 
/CO 

4 

T  A 

o4 

9 

Kan'=?as  Citv 

O  1 
/Cl 

c 
D 

OO 

1 

Mi  1 w^nkfifi 

OA 

O 

OO 

o 

/C 

MinnecLpol  is 

O'Z 
/CO 

o 
o 

TT 

OO 

0 

Omaha 

O  T 
/Ci 

y 

TO 
Od 

9 

Ppn  r 1  a 

OT 
/CO 

A 
4 

OO 

rr 

o 

St  Louis 

OT 
/CO 

y 

T/^ 

36 

A 
4 

St  Paul 

/CO 

D 

TO 
O/C 

y 

.Snri  np-f  ield  111 

/CO 

n 

VJ 

OO 

ry 

South  Central : 

Birmingham 

1  Q 

O 

TO 
OO 

rr 

I 

Da  lias 

T  Q 

ly 

4 

TCi 

oy 

rr 
0 

Hous"ton 

O  A 

/d4 

4 

Ar\ 
40 

6 

Little  Rock 

i  / 

y 

T  T 

oi 

/^ 

O 

T.mi  i  c?vi  lift 

O  1 
/Cl 

D 

OO 

R 

D 

iy . 

nr 

1 

Tr\ 
30  . 

o 
O 

Mobile 

ly 

Q 

O 

T  T 

oi . 

o 

/C 

TJpw  Or!  pan?? 

O  1 
/Ci  . 

rr 

1 

TO 

od . 

rr 

I 

TOpo +  p  rn ■ 

llCO  LCI  Jli  • 

Bn+te 

20. 

7 

37. 

8 

nPTl  VP  T 

20. 

0 

39. 

5 

Los  Angeles  

29. 

3 

36. 

5 

Portland,  Oreg.  

23. 

4 

31. 

6 

Salt  Lake  City  

24. 

3 

34. 

9 

San  Francisco  

30. 

8 

34. 

8 

Seattle  

26. 

0 

34. 

2 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  2,  1935  (cents) 

Potatoes  Onions  Cabbage 
(lb.)      (lb.)  (lb.) 


Markets 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston....  

Bridgeport  

Buffalo  

Fall  River...  

Manchester  

Newark    

New  Haven...   

New  York.  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh   

Portland,  Maine  

Providence...  

Rochester  

Scranton  — 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

Baltimore   

Charleston,  S.  C... 

Jacksonville.  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah   

Washington,  D.  C... 
North  Central: 

Chicago   

Cincinnati  

Cleveland.  

Columbus  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee  

Minneapolis   

Omaha.  

Peoria  

St.  Louis.  

St.  Paul.  

Springfield,  111.... 
South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

Dallas  

Houston   

Little  Rock   

Louisville....  

Memphis   

Mobile  

New  Orleans.  

Western : 

Butte  

Denver  

Los  Angeles.   

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Seattle   


1.8 

4. 

1 

3. 

1 

1.5 

4. 

8 

4. 

0 

1.4 

4. 

4 

3. 

8 

1.2 

4. 

0 

1. 

8 

1.2 

4. 

7 

3. 

1 

1.1 

4. 

2 

3. 

5 

1.8 

4 

3 

3. 

5 

1.2 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 .  y 

4 

cr 

o 

4 

tr 

o 

1.7 

3 

8 

2 

5 

1.6 

4 

0 

3 

4 

1.1 

4 

2 

2 

7 

1.1 

4 

1 

3 

0 

.8 

3 

6 

1 

9 

1.2 

4 

0 

2 

5 

2.1 

4 

7 

3 

2 

1 . 0 

4 

o 

4 

2.1 

5 

1 

3 

4 

1.7 

4 

5 

2 

9 

1.7 

4 

6 

4 

4 

1.6 

4 

6 

3 

6 

1.7 

4 

4 

3 

9 

1.8 

4 

7 

4 

6 

2.5 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1.9 

4 

2 

3 

0 

1.6 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1.4 

4 

0 

2 

6 

1.1 

3 

6 

3 

0 

1.2 

5 

0 

3 

8 

2.3 

4 

9 

2 

5 

1 . 2 

o 

rr 

1 

2 

2 

2.0 

4 

0 

2 

9 

2.2 

5 

.2 

2 

5 

1.6 

4 

7 

2 

6 

2.0 

4 

0 

2 

6 

1.6 

4 

1 

2 

7 

1.6 

5 

0 

2 

2 

2.2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3.2 

5 

4 

3 

9 

2.5 

4 

2 

2 

6 

2.5 

4 

.0 

2 

8 

1.9 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2.4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

1.9 

3 

8 

2 

7 

2.0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

1.6 

3 

9 

3 

2 

2.3 

3 

.7 

2 

8 

2.3 

3 

6 

2 

4 

1.7 

3 

.2 

2 

.3 

1.5 

3 

.0 

2 

.5 

2.2 

3 

.6 

6 

2 

1.9 

2 

8 

3 

0 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  potatoes  went  up  0.1  cent 
a  pound  and  the  price  of  cabbage  went  up 
0.3  cent  a  pound  during  the  two  weeks 
ended  January  2.  Onion  prices  were  un- 
changed. 

INCREASE  in  both  potato  prices  and  cabbage 
prices  was  largely  seasonal.  It  should 
be  noted  that  both  of  these  foods  are 
selling  at  prices  very  much  below  the 
levels  of  a  year  ago.  Potato  prices  to 
the  consumer  averaged  25  percent  below 
1934  prices  and  cabbage  is  selling  at  an 
average  of  32.6  percent  under  last 
year's  levels. 

ALTHOUGH  SOME  seasonal  increase  in  prices 
of  all  stored  vegetables  can  usually  be 
expected  during  the  winter  months  it  is 
probable  that  the  seasonal  rise  in  po- 
tato prices  and  cabbage  prices  will  both 
be  rather  moderate  this  year  due  to  the 
large  crops  produced  in  1934.  Some 
moderate  increase  through  the  winter 
can  almost  always  be  expected  and  is 
necessary  to  cover  costs  of  storage  and 
shrinkage . 

SHIPMENTS  of  old  cabbage  dropped  off  in 
the  last  part  of  November  but  there  was 
a  slight  increase  in  the  shipments  of 
early  cabbage  from  California,  Florida, 
and  Texas.  The  early  crop  will  be  light- 
er than  last  year's  peak  crop.  Pro- 
duction of  early  cabbage  this  year  is 
estimated  at  275,000  tons.  Last  year 
326,000  tons  were  produced.  However, 
the  expected  cabbage  crop  this  year  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  a  previous 
5-year  average  and  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  anything  like  a  shortage  of 
cabbage . 

ONION  SHIPMENTS  fell  off  a  little  in  De- 
cember but  were  above  the  levels  of  last 
year.  There  was  also  some  drop  in  the 
shipments  of  potatoes  toward  the  end  of 
December. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

BIG  FREEZE  in  Florida  sharply  reduced  the 
supplies  of  several  perishable  vege- 
tables coming  from  that  section.  There 
has  been  an  especially  sharp  reduction 
in  supplies  of  such  commodities  as 
tomatoes,  snap  beans,  eggplant,  peppers 
and  peas.  To  some  extent  the  reduction 
in  Florida  supplies  of  these  commodities 
is  being  offset  by  increased  imports 
from  Cuba  and  Mexico  but  receipts  from 
these  sources  is  always  a  relatively 
minor  factor  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  freeze  is  resulting  in  the  temporary 
situation  of  considerably  smaller  sup- 
plies of  early  perishable  vegetables 
than  has  been  anticipated. 

AS  A  RESULT  of  this  condition  prices  of 
most  of  these  vegetables  went  up  during 
the  last  part  of  December  and  early  in 
January.  The  average  price  of  lettuce, 
for  example,  increased  0.7  cent  a  head; 
the  price  of  spinach,  up  0.1  cent  a 
pound;  and  the  price  of  carrots,  up  0.2 
cent  a  bunch.  Lettuce  shipments  dropped 
off  rather  sharply  during  the  latter 
half  of  December.  Supplies  at  this  time 
of  the  year  come  mostly  from  California 
and  Arizona.  Arizona  shipments  have 
about  reached  their  peak. 

EARLY  CROP  of  spinach  (coming  mostly  from 
Texas)  has  been  estimated  at  about 
10,000,000  bushels.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  3,000,000  bushels  above  the 
crop  of  last  year  but  so  far  shipments 
have  been  a  little  below  the  levels  of 
a  year  ago. 

PRODUCTION  of  early  carrots  is  also  esti- 
mated at  considerably  above  last  year, 
the  1935  crop  being  forecast  at  1,889,- 
000  bushels  as  compared  with  a  crop  of 
1,363,000  bushels  last  year. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  January  2,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 

Spinach  Carrots 

(head) 

(lb.) 

(bunch) 

United  States  

10 

0 

9 

0 

p.  n 

Nnrth  A+lan+iri* 

Rnst  nn 

10 

9 

10 

9 

7.5 

Rri  c]p'f^Tnn'r'f. 

T  O 
lii 

o 

J.U 

Q 
O 

6.8 

Buffalo 

A 

4 

y 

A 

■4 

6.2 

Fall  River 

10 

8 

9 

4 

7.3 

Manchester 

12 

8 

11 

9 

7.6 

12 

2 

11 

6 

6.7 

11 

8 

10 

8 

6.8 

Npw  Yn  rlc 

1 1  v^y  W      ±  \J  1,  xV  

13 

2 

11 

1 

7.4 

10 

8 

9 

4 

6.5 

Pitt  *=5hm  rcrh 

11 

5 

9 

8 

6.4 

Port  1  ant^     M3  i  tip 

12 

0 

13 

2 

6.6 

Prnvi  (ipnnp 

11 

8 

9 

8 

7.4 

Rnnh  p*=;  t  p  v 

10 

6 

8 

6 

4.6 

Sn  ran  t  nn 

11 

8 

11 

8 

6.5 

Smith  Atlantin' 

A 1 1  an  t  p 

9 

8 

9 

0 

7.2 

1 t  i  mn rp 

10 

8 

11 

8 

7.1 

Charlp=;ton    S  C 

lU 

.  2 

y 

cr 
O 

6.8 

Jacksonville 

9 

4 

10 

6 

8.1 

Norfolk 

8 

.9 

7 

2 

6.9 

Richmond. 

10 

.0 

8 

8 

7.4 

Sflva  nn  a  h 

9 

.5 

13 

8 

8.4 

Wa  "^ih  1  np"t  on    D  fl 

.  0 

lU 

ry 

1 

7.6 

Mnrth  Hpntral • 

Chicago 

11 

0 

11 

A 
4 

6.5 

ni  nni  frnat  i 

1  n 
lU 

i 

ry 

1 

O 

6.2 

ni pvpI and 

11 

.  1 

9 

1 

5.9 

Columbus 

11 

3 

11 

0 

6.6 

Dp  t  rn  i  t. 

10 

3 

10 

1 

6.1 

Tndianarinlis 

10 

9 

8 

3 

5.8 

i\CLiioci>o    o -1.  \j y        __  _ 

9 

7 

9 

0 

6.3 

Ml  T  wanlrPP 

LViX  J-  WcLUri.CC  

10 

3 

9 

8 

5.7 

Minnpannl is 

10 

2 

11 

6 

6.3 

Oma  h  a 

10 

1 

9 

7 

6.0 

Pcio  TT  a 

9 

1 

9 

7 

7.0 

.^t     T  .nn  1 

10 

.3 

9 

2 

5.8 

55+  Paul 

10 

7 

10 

3 

6.6 

•^n  rinp'fipTd  Til 

10 

iU 

o 
o 

7.4 

Smith  npntral  ■ 

Bi  rminghanL 

8 

.7 

7 

6 

5.8 

Da  1  1  a  <^ 

UCIX  X  CIO  

6 

5 

8 

2 

5.3 

Hnii'=^tnn 

12 

8 

7 

3 

4.3 

T.i  + 1 1  p  Rnnk 

6 

2 

5 

7 

5.5 

T  rMiTQTfn  1  To 

IjU  U-L  o  V  J.  J.  J.  V  

10 

3 

5 

3 

5.1 

8 

6 

6 

9 

5.5 

IVIUUX  J.O  

8 

4 

6 

0 

5.8 

Mow  HfT  onnc: 

8 

4 

4 

6 

3.9 

Rn  +  +  P 

9 

8 

10 

6 

5.0 

lycJll  Vc  1  -  

9 

4 

7 

8 

4.8 

Los  Angeles.  

5 

5 

2 

7 

2.7 

Portland,  Oreg.... 

7 

1 

8 

0 

2.9 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

9 

0 

9 

1 

4.2 

San  Francisco 

4 

2 

5 

9 

2.4 

Seattle   

7 

7 

6 

6 

2.6 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  2,  1955  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(doz 

•  # 

•  1 

lb.*) 

(doz. ) 

unixeci  oxaxes  

6 . 

0 

22 

6 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

6 

5 

*6 

3 

33 .3 

Bridgeport  

6 

8 

*5 

8 

31.9 

Buffalo  . 

5 

0 

25 

3 

29.5 

Fall  River   

7 

8 

♦6 

6 

29.6 

Manchester  

5 

7 

*6 

3 

32 .6 

Newark   

6 

4 

22 

9 

34.7 

New  Haven  

6 

2 

20 

2 

29.1 

New  York_   

6 

6 

26 

3 

35.5 

Philadelphia__._j  

5 

7 

20 

3 

30.5 

Pittsburgh  

5 

8 

26 

0 

32.8 

Portland,  Maine.... 

5 

8 

*7 

3 

30.7 

Providence....  

7 

2 

♦6 

0 

32.0 

Rochester  

4 

4 

23 

1 

30.2 

Scranton   

5 

0 

16 

8 

30.0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

5 

4 

21 

2 

21 .3 

Baltimore  

5 

2 

20 

4 

31 .8 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

5 

6 

20 

6 

18.1 

Jacksonville  

6 

0 

15 

5 

17.1 

Norfolk  

5 

7 

19 

4 

27.7 

Richmond  

6 

3 

24 

8 

25.8 

Savannah   

5 

2 

19 

6 

18.2 

Washington,  D.  C. 

5 

7 

24 

4 

31 .4 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

7 

3 

♦6 

7 

30 .9 

Cincinnati..  

6 

6 

*5 

9 

30.1 

Cleveland   

5 

8 

*6 

3 

30.7 

Columbus.  

5 

7 

*6 

5 

32.7 

Detroit    

5 

7 

*5 

7 

29.3 

Indianapolis  

5 

9 

*7 

0 

28.2 

1       Kansas  City   

6 

3 

♦7 

1 

31.2 

Milwaukee   

6 

2 

*6 

3 

27.9 

Minneapolis  

6 

6 

*7 

4 

29 .3 

Omaha    

6 

4 

*7 

8 

26.2 

Peoria   

7 

0 

*7 

1 

29.3 

St.  Louis  

5 

7 

*6 

3 

30.6 

St.  Paul  

7 

5 

*7 

7 

29.6 

Springfield.  111.. 

6 

8 

♦6 

9 

30  .0 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

6 

1 

*9 

2 

23.8 

Dallas    

*6 

8 

31.7 

Houston   

16 

5 

26.8 

Little  Rock  

6 

9 

*5 

3 

20.9 

^  Louisville   

5 

6 

*6 

4 

23.6 

Memphis  

6 

3 

*5 

2 

20.7 

Mobile  

6 

5 

14 

8 

21.9 

New  Orleans  

14 

4 

26.1 

Western : 

Butte..  

6 

7 

*9 

2 

28.4 

Denver    

5 

7 

*7 

4 

29 . 2 

^       Los  Angeles  

7 

2 

*5 

7 

16.8 

Portland,  Greg 

3 

7 

*7 

0 

25.2 

I       Salt  Lake  City 

6 

0 

*7 

5 

24.6 

San  Francisco  

5 

.4 

20 

.6 

14.5 

Seattle....   

3 

7 

*5 

6 

25.3 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

PRICES  of  apples,  bananas,  and  oranges 
all  increased  somewhat  during  the  latter 
part  of  December.  On  January  2  the 
average  price  of  apples  was  reported  at 
6  cents  a  pound,  which  is  0.1  cent 
above  the  average  for  December  18.  Ba- 
nana prices  increased  0.3  cent  a  dozen 
and  oranges  were  up  0.1  cent  a  dozen. 

THE  RISE  in  apple  prices  was  a  normal 
seasonal  movement.  A  recent  report  in- 
dicates that  on  January  1,  1935,  cold- 
storage  holdings  of  apples  were  26,- 
649.000  bushels  compared  with  21.405.000 
bushels  a  year  ago.  The  increase  is 
mostly  in  storage  holdings  of  western 
box  apples;  in  fact  there  are  fewer 
barrel  apples  in  storage  than  a  year 
ago.  It  will  be  remembered  that  apple 
production  in  1934  was  light. 

FLORIDA'S  big  freeze  greatly  reduced  the 
prospects  for  the  citrus  crop.  Even 
now  the  total  annual  crop  of  citrus 
fruit  is  expected  to  be  fairly  large, 
but  will  be  considerably  less  than  had 
been  forecast  before  the  freeze  oc- 
curred. The  most  recent  estimate  of  the 
crop  in  Florida  reduced  the  production 
of  oranges  from  19,000,000  boxes  to 
13,500,000  boxes  and  the  grapefruit  es- 
timate is  reduced  from  13.500.000  boxes 
to  11,000,000  boxes.  The  greatest 
change  was  in  Florida  Valencias,  which 
are  usually  marketed  from  March  to  June. 
The  estimate  of  this  crop  has  been  re- 
duced from  6,000,000  boxes  to  3,200,000 
boxes . 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND  prospects  for  the  Cali- 
fornia navel  orange  crop  improved  dur- 
ing the  past  month. 

ALTHOUGH  the  total  orange  crop  in  the 
country  as  now  estimated  is  below  ear- 
lier forecasts,  present  indications  are 
that  it  will  be  larger  than  last  year 
and  more  than  an  average  crop.  Present 
prices  of  oranges  average  7  percent 
above  those  of  a  year  ago. 

QUOTATIONS  for  oranges  are  given  on  the 
size  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
sales.  This  size  is  known  to  the  trade 
as  176 's  to  220 's  which  represents  the 
number  of  oranges  contained  in  a  crate. 
Both  Florida  and  California  oranges  are 
included.  Prices  are  quoted  by  the 
dozen. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  2,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Peaches 
#2|-  can 

Pears 
#2^  can 

Pineapple 
#2|-  can 

Corn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 

United  States   

  19.4 

22.8 

22.5 

12.8 

17.4 

10.3 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston    

19.4 

22.1 

22.2 

13.4 

17.4 

11.6 

Bridgeport    _  

  19.7 

24.4 

22.7 

14.0 

19.3 

11.6 

Buffalo    

  20.7 

24.3 

22.7 

12.4 

16.1 

11.0 

Fall  River   

   18.2 

22.3 

22.3 

12.4 

17.6 

10.3 

Manchester___   

  19.8 

24.0 

23.6 

12.6 

17.5 

11.5 

Newark     

  17.4 

21.7 

21.9 

12.8 

17.4 

10.3 

New  Haven    

   17.8 

21.4 

21.3 

12.4 

14.9 

9.6 

New  York   

  17.6 

21.6 

21.0 

12.6 

16.6 

10.3 

Philadelphia   

  19.1 

22.0 

22.1 

12.5 

18.8 

11.3 

Pittsburgh^     

  19.0 

22.5 

23.0 

11.9 

17.1 

10.5 

Portland,  Maine    

  20.6 

24.4 

23.7 

12.9 

17.5 

10.8 

Providence   

  18.6 

20.9 

22.3 

12.6 

18.4 

10.3 

Rochester     

  21 . 3 

23.2 

23.1 

13.3 

13.1 

11.4 

Scranton    

  19.8 

22.9 

22.4 

14.0 

17.8 

10.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta     

  18.7 

24.4 

24.6 

12.5 

18.5 

9.8 

Baltimore  

  17.5 

21.1 

20.3 

13.4 

15.9 

10.0 

Charleston.  S.  C    

  17.5 

21.9 

22.3 

11.4 

17.1 

9.6 

Jacksonville..   

  18.3 

23.9 

22.1 

12.8 

16.4 

9.1 

Norfolk     

  20.0 

23.7 

23.2 

11.4 

15.5 

9.4 

Richmond    

  19.1 

23.8 

22.6 

11.6 

19.0 

8.9 

Savannah...   

   20.2 

23.6 

23.6 

13.5 

20.9 

9.3 

Washington,  D.  C     

18.4 

22.7 

21.8 

11.6 

14.9 

9.4 

North  Central: 

Chicago     

21 . 5 

24.4 

24.0 

13.3 

16.6 

11.4 

Cincinnati  

18.7 

22.4 

22.3 

10.6 

16.9 

9.8 

Cleveland    

19.8 

22.8 

23.3 

12.9 

16.1 

10.8 

Columbus     

  19.9 

24.1 

23.4 

11.0 

16.9 

10.0 

Detroit    

  18.9 

22.6 

20.0 

10.8 

18.5 

10.1 

Indianapolis    

   18.8 

26.1 

23.4 

11.8 

17.4 

9.9 

Kansas  City   

  19.8 

22.5 

22.6 

10.6 

16.5 

9.6 

Milwaukee    

21 . 2 

23.3 

24.1 

13.0 

18.8 

10.8 

Minneapolis     

20.4 

24.7 

24.2 

11.4 

16.6 

10.8 

Omaha    — 

  21 . 0 

24.2 

23.5 

12.5 

17.4 

11.6 

Peoria     

  21.7 

25.1 

24.1 

13.5 

18.0 

11.4 

St.  Louis    

  18.0 

23.2 

22.6 

11.9 

17.9 

9.8 

St .  Paul  — - 

   21.2 

22.2 

23.7 

12.3 

16.1 

11.0 

Springfield,  111....  

  22 . 0 

26.4 

25.4 

13.6 

18.5 

12.6 

South  Central: 

Birmingham      

  19.9 

22.0 

24.4 

12.8 

16.1 

9.4 

Dallas...  

20.7 

25.2 

23.9 

13.0 

21.4 

10.6 

Houston..    — 

  18.8 

21.8 

20.6 

12.8 

13.3 

8.9 

Little  Rock  

  21.0 

25.3 

23.2 

11.6 

19.5 

9.3 

Louisville    

  20.4 

24.0 

22.2 

12.0 

14.0 

9.8 

Memphis    

  18.7 

22.1 

21.9 

11.8 

15.6 

10.0 

Mobile  

  17.6 

19.2 

19.7 

11.5 

17.6 

9.1 

New  Orleans...    

18.4 

22.9 

22.1 

12.5 

20.0 

9.5 

Western : 

Butte....  

   20 . 9 

24.5 

24.9 

14.0 

15.9 

11.6 

Denver.    

  20.5 

23.7 

23.9 

13.1 

17.9 

10.9 

Los  Angeles     

  15.9 

19.3 

19.1 

13.3 

16.8 

*14.0 

Portland,  Oreg  

  19.9 

20.8 

21.4 

13.3 

18.1 

*13.7 

Salt  Lake  City  

21.3 

23.5 

23.1 

13.1 

17.4 

*12.8 

San  Francisco...  

  17.3 

19.7 

19.9 

13.0 

15.8 

*13.3 

Seattle  

  19.8 

20.7 

21.5 

13.4 

18.3 

*14.9 
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Changes  in  City  Workers' 
Cost  of  Living 

[Concluded  from  Page  11] 

November  1934  were  also  well  below  their 
1928  cost.  That  is,  food  which  cost  $1.00 
in  the  earlier  year  could  be  bought  for  74 
cents  at  the  end  of  1934. 

HOUSEFURNISHING  GOODS  and  cloth- 
ing climbed  up  closer  to  their  1928  cost. 
In  November  1934  the  former  cost  83-j-  cents 
for  every  dollar  they  cost  6  years  before; 
the  latter,  almost  84  cents.  Fuel  and  light 
that  had  cost  almost  88  cents  in  1928  cost 
a  dollar  in  November  1934. 

NEAREST  TO  approach  1928  living 
costs  were  "all  other"  expenses.  For  every 
dollar  which  these  items  cost  in  1928,  city 
consumers  had  to  pay  95.4  cents  at  the  end 
of  1934. 

ALL  OTHER  expenses  include  such 
important  things  as  insurance,  church,  rec- 
reation, newspapers,  telephone,  cigarettes, 
medicine,  laundry,  transportation. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  Portland  (Maine)  are  the  three  cities 
where  the  cost  of  living  shows  the  smallest 
drop  from  the  peak  period.  In  each  of  these 
cities  last  November's  cost  of  living  was 
between  84.5  and  85.5  percent  of  its  1928 
level.  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Birmingham  are 
the  cities  in  which  the  cost  of  living  is 
lowest  in  comparison  with  1928 's  costs. 
Here  between  75  and  76  cents  will  buy  what 
it  cost  $1.00  to  buy  in  1928. 

YOUR  LIVING  COSTS  may  have  in- 
creased more  or  not  so  much  as  these  figures 
show.  Important  to  remember,  these  are 
averages.  Averages  tend  to  smooth  out  great 
differences.  Furthermore,  if  you  spend 
your  money  differently  from  the  way  the 
average  worker  is  supposed  to  spend  his, 
your  total  costs  would  be  different.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  that  in 
the  average  worker's  budget,  food  takes  38 
cents  out  of  each  dollar;  clothing,  17 
cents;    rent,    fuel,    light,    furniture,  and 


household  furnishings  all  together  take  24 
cents;  all  other  expenses  take  up  the  re- 
maining 21  cents.  Change  the  importance  of 
these  items  in  your  budget  and  you  change 
your  total  cost  of  living. 

Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 
from  Washington 

[Concluded  from  Page  13] 

must  be  found  "by  which  the  NRA  organiza- 
tion of  industry  can  be  made  to  work  so 
that  production  is  increased;  costs  are 
lowered  without  reducing  payrolls;  selling 
margins  and  prices  are  reduced  so  that  there 
is  a  market   for  the  increased  output;  and 

unemployed   workers    are    absorbed   Only 

in  some  such  way  can  our  potential  produc- 
tive power  be  put  to  work  to  produce  the 
things  so  many  of  us  need  so  badly;  or  can 
we  permanently  restore  the  productive  power 
and  the  buying  power  of  city  workers,  so 
that  they  can  again  afford  to  buy  the  full 
and  adequate  production  which  farmers  are 
eager  to  produce  and  sell." 

AAA 

AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS  studying 
their  own  problems  and  city  workers  inter- 
ested in  how  farm  problems  affect  them  will 
find  useful  "The  Farm  Problem",  published 
by  the  Office  of  Specialist  in  Workers' 
Education,  FERA,  Washington.  This  free  bib- 
liography suggests  readings  on  the  roots  of 
farm  problems;  proposed  remedies;  fiction 
and  drama  dealing  with  farm  life.  Attempt 
is  made  to  list  material  on  every  point  of 
view. 

AAA 

CONSUMERS  who  want  to  guard 
against  getting  in  a  tight  pinch  for  small 
sums  of  money  to  meet  personal  and  house- 
hold debts  are  flocking  into  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  "Cooperative  Saving",  a  new  periodi- 
cal published  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, lists  78  new  credit  unions  organized 
during  3  months  in  22  States. 
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OUR,  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  dis^ 
tribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to 
developments  in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of 
national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  de- 
pendent upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise 
the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of 
agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agri- 
culture far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental 
and  non-governmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement 
of  consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricuhural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  W 
COMMENTS 

HSOME  of  our  farmer 
friends  have  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  con- 
sumer organizations'  sole  in- 
terest lies  in  driving  down 
all  prices.  Intelligent  con- 
sumer interest  in  prices  in- 
quires first  into  fairness  of 
prices  paid  farmers  and  wages 
paid  workers.  Witness  this 
report  from  Providence:  Two 
large  milk  distributors  had 
been  subtracting  a  station 
charge  from  the  price  they 
were  supposed  to  pay  Rhode 
Island  dairymen.  Other  dis- 
tributors, complaining,  began 
to  make  a  similar  deduction. 
Maintenance  of  Providence's 
milk  license  was  threatened. 
The  local  Consumers'  Council 
voted  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Administrator  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  two  de- 
linquent firms.  Protesting 
letters  were  sent.  Further 
action  was  promised.  This 
action  brought  representatives 
of  the  concerns  to  call  on  the 
Council .  Within  a  few  days 
Rhode  Island  farmers  received 
checks  totalling  $20,000,  rep- 
resenting station  charges  im- 
properly withheld  over  a  per- 
iod of  6  months.  "There  has 
been  no  recurrence  of  the 
offense",  reports  Dr.  H.  E. 
Miller,  member  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Council. 

H CONSUMER  interest 
in     testing  quality 
against  price  of  un- 
graded    canned    goods  grows 


The  genius  of 
this  country  car> 
never  be  satisfied 
with  measures  that 
restrict  production 
of  useful  goods  as 
a  complet-e  and 
permanent  policy" 

Chester  C.Davis 

Aclministra+or, 
A.A.A. 


apace.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Butler  County  (Ohio) 
Consumers'  Council,  experts 
recently  tested  one  can  of 
every  brand  of  green  beans 
sold  in  Oxford.  Grading  fol- 
lowed U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  standards. 
Five  of  the  20  cans — all 
selling  for  15  cents,  all 
weighing  1  lb.  3  oz. — rated: 
1,  Grade  A;  2,  Grade  B;  1, 
Grade  C;  1,  Grade  D.  On  the 
other  hand,  four  cans,  all 
rating  Grade  A,  ranged  in 
price  from  15  to  22  cents. 

HTWO  important  direc- 
tories to  sources  of 
information  of  in- 
terest to  consumers  are  avail- 
able. One,  "Consumer  Organ- 
ization and  Education",  lists 
consumer  Bureaus  in  the  Re- 
covery Administration;  Bureaus 
in  the  Departments  rendering 
consumer  service;  nonprofit 
organizations  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Two,  "Cooperatives" 


lists  Government  agencies  re- 
porting on  consumer,  credit, 
and  producer  cooperatives; 
also  nonprofit  nongovernment- 
al organizations  in  these 
fields.  Write  to  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  Division,  AAA, 
Washington,    for  free  copies. 

HHERE  are  three  rea- 
sons, for  the  many 
consumers  who  have 
asked  us  why  lard  has  ad- 
vanced so  much  more  in  price 
than  pork:  (1)  Due  to  high 
feed  costs  caused  by  the 
drought,  hogs  coming  to  market 
are  not  so  fat.  The  amount  of 
lard  obtained  from  100  pounds 
live  weight  is  less.  Total 
lard  supplies  are  therefore 
smaller.  (2)  Because  supplies 
of  hogs  are  expected  to  be 
even  smaller,  present  prices 
reflect  anticipated  still 
shorter  supplies  of  lard.  (3) 
Production  of  cottonseed  oil, 
important  competitor  of  lard, 
is  low.  Prices  of  this  oil 
are  not  pressing  so  hard  on 
lard  prices.  Several  remedies 
suggested  for  high  lard 
prices:  Reduce  the  duty  on 
coconut  oil  and  other  im- 
ported oils;  reduce  the  duty 
on  butter;  increase  produc- 
tion of  peanut  oil.  Present 
AAA  peanut  control  program 
(described  in  Vol.  2,  No.  5, 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE)  is  working 
toward  the   latter  end. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Tojgive  you  more  up-to- 
date  information  on  food 
prices,  the  release  date  of 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  has  been 
changed  with  this  issue.  See 
announcement  on  page  19. 


Taking 
Lightning 
Changes 

out  of  Prices 


ANY  CAREFUL  housewife  is  likely  to 
be  critical  of  the  system  of  food  distribu- 
tion now  in  force  when  she  pays  15  cents  a 
pound  for  beans  one  day,  and  next  day,  when 
she  doesn't  want  to  serve  beans  to  her 
family,  she  sees  her  favorite  grocer  selling 
2  pounds  for  15  cents. 

THERE  ISN'T  any  law  that  tells 
grocerymen  they  mustn't  do  housewives  that 
way,  but  there  is  a  direct  means  to  take  some 
of  the  lightning  changes  out  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  prices,  to  help  regularize  the 
flow  of  these  commodities  to  market,  and 
tnus  regularize  their  prices  at  the  same 
time . 


THAT  MEANS 
Adjustment  Act. 


is    the  Agricultural 


HOUSEWIVES  are  not  alone  in  their 
annoyance  at  see— saw  prices.  They  hit  the 
grocer,  and  the  wholesaler,  and  all  the 
people  who  handle  foods.    Most  of  all,  these 


fluctuating  prices  injure  the  farmers.  Some 
of  the  handlers  of  food  products — and  some 
housewives,  too — may  stand  to  gain  now  and 
then  from  jumpy  prices.  Nobody  gains  all  the 
time.  Farmers  practically  never  gain  from 
them. 

OVERNIGHT  UPS  and  downs  in  food 
prices  are  caused  in  the  main  by  five 
things — and  these  apply  to  prices  of  almost 
all  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  sold  to 
housewives.  First,  the  perishability  of  the 
product.  Strawberries  must  be  sold  soon 
after  they  are  picked  or  they  turn  to  waste. 
The  more  perishable  the  food,  the  more 
unstable  its  price.  Cabbages,  for  instance, 
can  be  stored  as  strawberries  can't;  so  you 
seldom  see  sudden  jumps  or  drops  in  cabbage 
prices . 

GOOD  GROWING  WEATHER  is  one  of  the 
most  fickle  things  in  the  world.  That  fact 
has  great  importance  to  everyone  who  buys  or 
sells  green  groceries.     Everything  may  be  set 
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for  sending  a  field  full  of  red-ripe  straw- 
berries to  market.  Then  comes  a  deluge,  wip- 
ing out  half  the  field.  Up  goes  the  price  of 
the  rest  of  the  strawberries.  Put  down  the 
weather  as  cause  Number  Two. 

MANY  FARMERS  producing  fruits  and 
vegetables  depend  on  the  money  they  get  from 
selling  these  crops  to  buy  everything  which 
they  and  their  families  and  their  farms 
need.  Seasons  for  earning  this  money  are 
often  short,  and  when  selling  time  comes  and 
these  farmers  are  hard  up  for  cash,  they  rush 
their  stuff  to  market  and  take  what  they  can 
get.  They  can't  afford  to  spread  out  their 
shipments,  which  many  times  would  mean  more 
money.     That's  cause  Number  Three. 

NEXT,  farmers  who  raise  these 
products  had,  until  the  Act  was  passed,  no 
sure  way  of  acting  together  to  control  the 
movement  of  their  products  to  market.  Now 
and  then  a  group  of  farmers  tried  to  form 
an  organization  to  do  this  job,  but  it  was 
hard  to  bring  all  farmers  concerned  with  a 
crop  into  agreement  on  just  how  to  market 
that  crop,  and  then  to  induce  them  all  to 
keep  that  agreement.  It  takes  just  a  few 
farmers,  staying  out,  to  break  down  any 
agreement. 

NOT  ONLY  has  one  farmer  been  com- 
peting with  another  to  get  to  market  first 
and  so  get  the  best  price,  but  many  farmers 
are  so  far  away  from  the  markets  for  their 
crops  that  they  haven't  the  information 
necessary  to  time  their  shipments  to  meet 
market  conditions,  even  when  they  might  hold 
up  their  products  for  a  few  days  or  a  week. 

TWENTY  MONTHS  AGO  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  was  passed.  tTo  the  farmers 
of  certain  "basic"  crops,  this  law  said  one 
thing:  You  can  join  with  the  Government  in 
controlling  the  production  of  your  crops; 
you  won't  have  to  flood  the  market  with  prod- 
ucts people  can't  buy.  To  farmers  of  other 
crops,  it  said:  You  can  join  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  controlling  the  marketing  of 
your  crops,  so  that  you  can  get  fairer  prices 
for  the  products  you  send  to  market. 


FIFTY-FOUR  marketing  agreements 
have  been  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  farmers  or  trade  representatives 
in  the  20  months  since  the  beginning  of  the 
AAA.  Thirty-two  are  still  in  effect.  Many 
agreements  discontinued  applied  to  milk  and 
have  been  replaced  by  licenses  which  we  will 
describe  another  time. 

BEHIND  every  one  of  these  agree- 
ments is  one  purpose:  To  help  farmers  make 
a  better  living.  This  could  be  done  in  a 
large  way  by  introducing  certain  more  effi- 
cient methods  of  distribution.  One  way  is 
to  help  farmers  regulate  the  sale  of  their 
produce  so  that  they  don't  put  gluts  on  the 
market  one  week  and  scanty  supplies  the 
next.  Housewives  may  break  even  between 
special  sale  prices  due  to  gluts  and  high 
prices  due  to  scarcity.  Farmers  often  get 
no  returns  at  all  when  their  supplies  swamp 
the  market,  and  often  they  do  not  profit 
proportionately  when  the  scarcity  is  com- 
pelling consumers  to  pay  a  high  price.  As 
much  as  30  percent  of  the  Florida  grapefruit 
shipped  to  New  York  in  one  season  sold  for 
less  than  it  cost  farmers  to  get  the  fruit 
to  market. 

NO  AGREEMENT  can  make  strawberries 
less  perishable.  Nor  can  any  agreement  pro- 
duce good  weather.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
other  causes  of  fluctuating  prices,  agree- 
ments can  help. 

THERE'S  an  agreement  covering 
Bartlett  pears  grown  in  California.  This 
agreement  provides,  among  other  things,  for 
a  committee  of  growers  and  shippers  to  de- 
cide how  many  carloads  of  pears  should,  in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned,  be  shipped  at 
any  one  time.  It  is  the  business  of  this 
committee  to  keep  informed  on  market  condi- 
tions and  supplies,  and  then  to  release  sup- 
plies as  the  market  can  absorb  them. 

IF  YOU  WERE  to  draw  two  lines  rep- 
resenting the  number  of  cars  of  pears  that 
went  to  market  each  week  in  the  1933  and 
1934  seasons  one  would  look  like  a  very 
bumpy   hill.     The   other   would   look   like  a 
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fairly  level  pla- 
teau. The  reason 
for  this  differ- 
ence lies  in  the 
control  that  this 
committee  had  over 
shipments. 

MORE  PEARS 
were  actually 
shipped  in  about 
the  same  time  in 
the  1934  season  as 
in  1933,  but  be- 
cause they  came  on 
a  more  orderly 
schedule,  these 
pears  could  be  sold 
at  an  average  price 
of  $2.52,  while  the 
price  in  1933  was 
$2.29.  On  3  days 
during   the  season 

it  was  decided  to  make  no  shipments.  Every 
day  the  control  committee  released  a  certain 
number  of  cars — not  always  the  same  number,  of 
course — to  keep  a  steady  movement  to  market. 

THIS  CONTROL  method  used  for  pears 
and  other  fresh  tree  fruits  (except  apples) 
from  California  is  called  the  "period-to- 
period  proration"  method.  The  same  rule 
appears  in  agreements  covering  the  marketing 
of  California  Tokay  grapes;  Florida  celery; 
California  fresh  asparagus;  vegetables  from 
western  Washington;  California  and  Arizona 
oranges  and  grapefruit.  The  same  rule,  with 
other  features  added,  applies  to  shipments 
of  fresh  tree  fruits  from  the  Northwest; 
Texas  and  Florida  citrus  fruit;  Colorado 
peaches;  California  Gravenstein  apples,  and 
Southeast  potatoes. 

TO  KEEP  watermelons  from  piling  up 
too  fast  in  city  markets,  the  Southeastern 
watermelon  agreement  provides  that  a  com- 
mittee of  growers  and  shippers  can  declare 
shipping  holidays.  These  holidays  last  not 
more  than  48  hours,  and  come  not  oftener — if 
at  all — than  every  5  days.  They  give  markets 
time  to  work  off  supplies  when  they  have 
piled  up  too  fast. 


Best  quality 
fruit  go  to 
market  first 
under  the 
Florida  straw- 
berry agree- 
ment nnethod 
of  steadying 
farm  prices 


LITTLE  CHANGES  like  these  seem  too 
simple  to  make  so  much  difference  in  returns 
to  farmers.  Before  any  rule,  big  or  little, 
is  adopted  a  great  deal  of  study  of  food 
shipments  and  prices  has  to  be  made,  and 
many  consultations  with  the  farmers'  and 
shippers'  organizations  are  held.  How  well 
the  rules  work  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 
these  studies  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  involved  in  the  agreements.  Results 
on  few  agreements  are  known  just  now.  Known 
results  indicate  at  least  that  a  start  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  smoothing  out 
the  curves  of  marketing. 

CONTROLLING  the  time  when  ship- 
ments of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be 
made,  as  under  the  agreements  mentioned 
above,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
total  supply  is  reduced.  Just  as  much  can 
reach  consumers,  but  it  can  reach  them  in  a 
steadier  stream.  Sometimes  the  only  way  to 
pull  up  farmers'  prices  is  to  hold  back 
part  of  the  supplies  for  a  season  or  two 
until  consumers'  purchasing  power  gets  big 
enough  to  buy  up  all  that  can  be  marketed. 

LIMITING  the  total  amount  mar- 
keted in  a  season  is  the   rule  under  such 
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agreements  as  the  one  for  California  cling- 
stone peaches.  These  peaches  are  used  for 
canning.  Peach  farmers  had  increased  their 
orchards  so  much  that  when  consumers'  buy- 
ing power  started  down  in  1930  there  were 
so  many  peaches  offered  to  canners  they 
could  not  sell  them  all  and  pay  farmers  a 
fair  price.  Things  got  so  bad  at  one  time 
that  if  all  the  peaches  had  been  given  out- 
right as  a  free  gift  to  the  canners,  they 
still  could  not  have  afforded  to  can  them 
all.  In  1932  the  whole  crop  brought  peach 
growers  less  than  $1,000,000. 

NEXT  YEAR  a  marketing  agreement 
went  into  effect.  Canners  agreed  to  limit 
their  pack  of  clingstone  peaches  to 
10,000,000  cases.  This  meant  that  farmers 
would  have  to  leave  45,000  tons  of  their 
peaches  on  the  trees,  and  bring  to  market 
not  more  than  229,000  tons.  For  the 
peaches  left  hanging  on  the  trees  they 
were  paid  $15  a  ton;  for  the  others,  they 
received  $20  a  ton,  instead  of  the  $6.50 
they  had  been  paid  on  only  the  small  part 
of  their  fruit  which  had  been  canned  the 
year  before.  When  the  season  was  over, 
farmers  found  they  had  received  $5,500,000 
against  the  less  than  $1,000,000  of  the 
year  before.  Canners,  too,  were  in  a  much 
better  condition.  A  gain  of  500  percent  in 
farmers'  income  cost  consumers  an  increase 
of  less  than  10  percent  in  the  price  of  a 
No.  2i  can  of  clingstone  peaches.  In  1934, 
still  under  an  agreement,  farmers  received 
$6,000,000. 

CALIFORNIA  canning  asparagus  was 
also  marketed  in  1934  under  an  agreement 
with  the  same  kind  of  control  program  which 
restricted  the  total  amount  to  be  sold  in 
order  to  get  farmers  a  higher  price. 

SOMETIMES  these  control  programs 
provide  that  only  top-quality  fruits  shall 
go  to  market  first,  with  lower  qualities  held 
for  use  in  byproducts.  The  California  dried 
prunes  agreement  is  an  example. 

PRACTICALLY  four-fifths  of  all  the 
prunes  produced  in  the  world  are  grown  in 
California.    So  great  was  the  crop  in  1933  and 


so  small  was  the  amount  of  money  consumers  had 
to  spend,  that  farmers  received  a  price 
which  was  only  62  percent  of  the  price  they 
got  before  the  war.  Even  this  low  price  was 
better  than  the  one  they  might  have  received 
if  there  had  not  been  a  voluntary  agreement 
among  handlers  to  pay  that  much. 

UNDER  THE  Government  agreement 
with  handlers,  a  control  committee  fixed 
prices  at  which  top  grades  of  prunes  could  be 
bought,  and  limited  the  number  of  tons  to  be 
purchased.  Substandard  prunes — fit  for  con- 
sumption, but  with  certain  harmless  flaws — 
were  to  be  converted  into  byproducts,  or  if 
sold  must  be  labeled  so  that  consumers  knew 
they  were  substandard.  However,  chances  for 
such  labeling  are  slight,  as  most  prunes  are 
sold  in  bulk.  Other  features  carried  out 
the  idea  of  top  quality  first  to  market, 
low  quality  last. 

ONE  OF  the  problems  raised  by  this 
method  of  control  is  the  advisability  of 
keeping  out  of  reach  of  consumers  with  very 
low  incomes,  grades  which  they  might  be  able 
to  buy,  and  offering  only  grades  which  are 
out  of  their  reach. 

OTHER  AGREEMENTS  with  control 
by  quality,  grades,  and  sizes  cover  Florida 
and  Texas  citrus  fruit,  Florida  strawber- 
ries. Southeastern  watermelons,  California 
clingstone  peaches. 

FINALLY,  some  agreements  estab- 
lish minimum  prices  in  order  to  improve  re- 
turns to  farmers.  Six  of  the  agreements 
contain  this  feature.  Packers  or  shippers 
agree  to  buy  the  fruits  or  vegetables  at 
higher  prices  than  in  the  past.  The  long- 
time purpose  of  such  agreements,  like  that 
of  the  whole  agricultural  program,  is  to 
reward  more  adequately  the  men  on  whom 
the  country  depends  for  growing  its  food 
supply. 

FEW  RULES  or  agreements  cannot  be 
made  to  work  two  ways  —  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong    way.     So    long    as    these  marketing 
agreements  are  used  to  smooth  out  the  uneven 
[Concluded  on  Page  31] 
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an  Adequate  diet 
a+  Moderate  cost 

for  a  family  of  four 

(+WO  modera+ely  active  adul+s;one/ 
child  under  4;  one  girl, 4-7) 

EACH  WEEK. 

MILK 

Z.1  +0  Z4/2  c^uar+s  o)r 
approxima-l'ely  ecj^ual  food- 
value  in  evapora+ed  milk, 
cheese,  or  skim  milk,  and 
bu+4-er 

FRUITS  AND  VEG-ETABLES 

9  lbs.  po+a+oes,  sweet  potatoes 
I  lb.  dried  beans,  peas,  nuts 
7  lbs.  tomatoes,  citrus  fruits 
7  lbs.  leafy  green,  yellow 

vegetables 
l/z  lbs.  dried  fruits 
IZ  lbs.  other  vegetables, fruits 

BREADS 

9  lbs. flour,  cereals 
or 

9  lbs.  bread,  and  3  lbs. flour 
cereals 

MEATS 

Bibs. lean  meat, poultry, fish 
16  eggs 

FATS  AND  SUGARS 

2/2  Ibs.fa+s 
5  lbs.  sugars 


Millions  of  cattle  served  a  vital  purpose  instead  of 
starving  uselessly  in  drought.  , 


Salvaged  surpluses  fed  the  hungry  in  the  cities  of 
the  country. 


PUSHIN 


Never  before  in  this  country  have 
so  many  people  been  unable  to 
buy  food  and  the  simple  necessi- 
ties of  life  as  in  the  past  two 
years.  At  one  time  or  another  in 
these  j/ears,  from  two  to  four 
million  families  have  been  depen- 
dent on  public  relief  just  to  keep 
alive.  Hi^h  spots  of  the  efforts 
made  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  to  meet  this  ^rave 
food  problem --and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  defeating  farmers' 
efforts  to  Increase  their  in- 
come ai'e  recounted  here. 


TURN  OFF  the  paved  road  leading  f 
out  of  a  Southern  city  and  drive  to  the  end 
of  the  gravel  road  beyond.  You'll  find  a 
corduroy  road  ahead.  Take  it,  and  keep  on 
going  until  you  get  to  a  certain  dirt  road. 
There  will  be  stretches  where  you  will  have 
to  put  down  planks  in  bad  weather  so  your 
car  can  get  through — but  go  on  and  on  to 
the  end. 

THERE,  almost  at  the  "back  of  be- 
yond", you  will  find  a  little  building,  made 
of  rough— hewn  timbers.  Farmers  from  the 
near  and  remote  neighborhood  built  this 
simple  structure  —  to  house  a  community 
canning  center,  a  place  where  everybody  in 
the  countryside  could  come  to  preserve  their 
little  surplus  food  supplies  against  the 
want  of  winter  months.  The  State  Relief 
Administration  installed  the  simple  canning 
equipment.     It  sent  a  trained  woman  to  show 


Ions  of  cotton  burdening  the  ftrmer  became  work  and 
beddin£[  for  the  .jobless. 


lACK  THE  HUNGER  LINE 


the  community  how  to  get  started.  The  com- 
munity has  managed  its  canning  center  since. 

EVERYBODY  uses  it.  Everybody 
joins  in  paying  back  to  the  State  the  value 
of  the  equipment,  the  cost  of  the  organizing 
help  the  community  received.  Their  pay  is 
in  cans  of  food,  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
canning  done  by  each  family.  Families  on 
relief  pay  less.  Each  is  insuring  to  itself 
a  bigger  supply  of  food,  and  in  many  cases  a 
better  balance  of  food,  throughout  the  year. 
Each  is  adding  to  the  food  supplies  avail- 
able for  city  relief  families  who  cannot 
raise  any  food  for  themselves. 

THOUSANDS  —  nobody  knows  how 
many  —  of  big  and  little  community  can- 
neries sprang  into  existence  last  year.  Of 
course,  some  were  operating  before,  helped 
into  being  by  workers  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  colleges  of  agriculture, 
relief  organizations.  Last  year  all  of  them 
became  an  important  part  of  the  greatest 
effort  this  country  has  ever  made  to  turn 
what  would  be  waste  into  usable  stores,  and 
to  see  that  those  who  are  least  able  to  get 
adequate  food  shall  have  first  claim  on 
these  stores. 

SOMETHING  BRAND  NEW  in  size  and 
character  was  this  food  conservation  move- 
ment. During  the  World  War  we  had  a  mass 
effort  to  produce  and  conserve  food — a 
gigantic  undertaking  in  its  way,  too.  But 
this  was  different.  We  cared  little  about 
the  price  we  paid  during  the  war-time  drive, 
just  so  long  as  the  food  was  forthcoming. 
We  did  not  have  to  worry  that  farmers  would 
make  enough.  The  job  was  simply  a  techno- 
logical one — to  produce  and  conserve  as  much 
as  we  could  whatever  we  had  to  pay. 

DEPRESSION  brought  us  up  against  a 
much  more  difficult  task.  Six  million  farm- 
ers were   producing  more    food   than  people 


could  buy.  They  had  curtailed  their  output 
very  little  from  the  peak  years  of  "pros- 
perity." They  were  getting  only  a  fraction 
of  the  pay  they  used  to  receive.  Their 
standard  of  living  had  been  cut  in  half. 
And  all  this,  while  millions  of  pounds  of 
food  were  going  unused.  In  cities  and  small 
towns  people  were  not  getting  enough  to  eat. 
These  were  the  people  who  had  no  income  at 
all — or  very  little — because  industry  had 
curtailed  its  production  severely.  Their 
greatest  need  was  for  jobs.  Even  more  ur- 
gently, they  needed  food.  How  to  get  nec- 
essary food  to  those  unable  to  buy  and  at 
the  same  time  raise  the  income  of  farmers 
producing  food  and  raw  materials — and  do 
both  without  disrupting  our  system  of  pro- 
ducing to  sell  at  a  price — this  became  the 
greatest  food  recovery  problem  in  1933. 

BIGGEST  ATTACK  on  this  food  relief 
program  came  with  the  drought.  But  even 
before,  back  in  the  fall  of  1933,  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  were  mak- 
ing a  beginning  on  their  two-way  relief. 
AAA  was  buying  up  surpluses  of  farm  produce 
which  were  pressing  down  heavily  on  farmers' 
prices,  and  turning  these  surpluses  over  to 
the  FSRC  for  processing  into  foods  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  The  FSRC,  a  nonprofit  Gov- 
ernment corporation  whose  officers  are  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  FERA,  bridged 
the  gap  between  the  agricultural  program  of 
controlled  production  and  the  relief  pro- 
gram. Sometimes  it  went  into  the  market  and 
bought  for  the  account  of  State  relief  ad- 
ministrations necessities  for  the  families 
under  their  care. 

MONEY  from  processing  taxes,  paid 
by  consumers  who  could  buy  foods,  went  to 
buy  some  of  these  foods  for  consumers  with- 
out money.     A  large  amount  of  relief  funds 
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Millions  of  cattle  served  a  vital  purpose  instead  of 
starving  uselessly  in  drought. 


Salvaged  surpluses  fed  the  hungry  in  the  cities  of 
the  country. 


PUSHING 


Never  before  in  this  countrj^  have 
so  man_y  people  been  unable  to 
buy  food  and  the  simple  necessi- 
ties of  life  as  in  the  past  two 
years.  At  one  time  or  another  in 
these  years,  from  two  to  four 
million  families  have  been  depen- 
dent on  public  relief  just  to  keep 
alive.  Hi^h  spots  of  the  efforts 
made  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  to  meet  this  ^rave 
food  problem --and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  defeating  farmers' 
efforts  to  increase  their  in- 
come are  recounted  here. 


TURN  OFF  the  paved  road  leading 
out  of  a  Southern  city  and  drive  to  the  end 
of  the  gravel  road  beyond.  You'll  find  a 
corduroy  road  ahead.  Take  it,  and  keep  on 
going  until  you  get  to  a  certain  dirt  road. 
There  will  be  stretches  where  you  will  have 
to  put  down  planks  in  bad  weather  so  your 
car  can  get  through — but  go  on  and  on  to 
the  end. 


THERE,  almost  at  the  "back  of  be- 
yond", you  will  find  a  little  building,  made 
of  rough-hewn  timbers.  Farmers  from  the 
near  and  remote  neighborhood  built  this 
simple  structure  —  to  house  a  community 
canning  center,  a  place  where  everybody  in 
the  countryside  could  come  to  preserve  their 
little  surplus  food  supplies  against  the 
want  of  winter  months.  The  State  Relief 
Administration  installed  the  simple  canning 
equipment.     It  sent  a  trained  woman  to  show 


Tons  of  cotton  burdening  the  farmer  became  work  and 
bedding  for  the  jobless. 


3ACK  THE  HUNGER  LINE 


the  community  how  to  get  started.  The  com- 
munity has  managed  its  canning  center  since. 

EVERYBODY  uses  it.  Everybody 
joins  in  paying  back  to  the  State  the  value 
of  the  equipment,  the  cost  of  the  organizing 
help  the  community  received.  Their  pay  is 
in  cans  of  food,  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
canning  done  by  each  family.  Families  on 
relief  pay  less.  Each  is  insuring  to  itself 
a  bigger  supply  of  food,  and  in  many  cases  a 
better  balance  of  food,  throughout  the  year. 
Each  is  adding  to  the  food  supplies  avail- 
able for  city  relief  families  who  cannot 
raise  any  food  for  themselves. 

THOUSANDS  —  nobody  knows  how 
many  —  of  big  and  little  community  can- 
neries sprang  into  existence  last  year.  Of 
course,  some  were  operating  before,  helped 
into  being  by  workers  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  colleges  of  agriculture, 
relief  organizations.  Last  year  all  of  them 
became  an  important  part  of  the  greatest 
effort  this  country  has  ever  made  to  turn 
what  would  be  waste  into  usable  stores,  and 
to  see  that  those  who  are  least  able  to  get 
adequate  food  shall  have  first  claim  on 
these  stores. 

SOMETHING  BRAND  NEW  in  size  and 
character  was  this  food  conservation  move- 
ment. During  the  World  War  we  had  a  mass 
effort  to  produce  and  conserve  food — a 
gigantic  undertaking  in  its  way,  too.  But 
this  was  different.  We  cared  little  about 
the  price  we  paid  during  the  war-time  drive, 
just  so  long  as  the  food  was  forthcoming. 
We  did  not  have  to  worry  that  farmers  would 
make  enough.  The  job  was  simply  a  techno- 
logical one — to  produce  and  conserve  as  much 
as  we  could  whatever  we  had  to  pay. 

DEPRESSION  brought  us  up  against  a 
much  more  difficult  task.  Six  million  farm- 
ers were   producing  more    food   than  people 


could  buy.  They  had  curtailed  their  output 
very  little  from  the  peak  years  of  "pros- 
perity." They  were  getting  only  a  fraction 
of  the  pay  they  used  to  receive.  Their 
standard  of  living  had  been  cut  in  half. 
And  all  this,  while  millions  of  pounds  of 
food  were  going  unused.  In  cities  and  small 
towns  people  were  not  getting  enough  to  eat. 
These  were  the  people  who  had  no  income  at 
all — or  very  little — because  industry  had 
curtailed  its  production  severely.  Their 
greatest  need  was  for  jobs.  Even  more  ur- 
gently, they  needed  food.  How  to  get  nec- 
essary food  to  those  unable  to  buy  and  at 
the  same  time  raise  the  income  of  farmers 
producing  food  and  raw  materials — and  do 
both  without  disrupting  our  system  of  pro- 
ducing to  sell  at  a  price — this  became  the 
greatest  food  recovery  problem  in  1933. 

BIGGEST  ATTACK  on  this  food  relief 
program  came  with  the  drought.  But  even 
before,  back  in  the  fall  of  1933,  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  were  mak- 
ing a  beginning  on  their  two-way  relief. 
AAA  was  buying  up  surpluses  of  farm  produce 
which  were  pressing  down  heavily  on  farmers' 
prices,  and  turning  these  surpluses  over  to 
the  FSRC  for  processing  into  foods  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  The  FSRC,  a  nonprofit  Gov- 
ernment corporation  whose  officers  are  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  FERA,  bridged 
the  gap  between  the  agricultural  program  of 
controlled  production  and  the  relief  pro- 
gram. Sometimes  it  went  into  the  market  and 
bought  for  the  account  of  State  relief  ad- 
ministrations necessities  for  the  families 
under  their  care. 

MONEY  from  processing  taxes,  paid 
by  consumers  who  could  buy  foods,  went  to 
buy  some  of  these  foods  for  consumers  with- 
out money.    A  large  amount  of  relief  funds 
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THE  PICTURE  PAGES  which  follow 
tell  how  this  Nation  has  fared  in  1934  as 
compared  with  the  years  before.  They  answer 
your  questions  about  what  changes  occurred 
in  the  money  farmers  and  factory  workers 
and  manufacturing  corporations  received,  in 
the  cost  of  living  to  city  consumers  and  in 
the  number  of  families  dependent  on  relief 
for  their  necessities.  These  averages  give 
you  a  look  into  the  economic  balance  sheet 
of  the  Nation  such  as  you  need  to  have  if 
you  are  trying  to  see  how  far  we  have  gone  in 
solving  our  bread-and— butter  difficulties. 

THE  FIRST  picture  shows  that  in- 
dustrial production — the  output  of  factories 
and  mines — went  on  going  up  in  1934  but  at  a 
slower  rate  after  its  sharp  rise  in  1933 
from  the  deep  "low"  of  1932.  We  are 
making  more  goods,  mining  more  coal,  than 
in  1932 — but  still  only  about  two-thirds  of 
what  we  were  turning  out  in  such  a  year  as 
1929. 

MORE  PRODUCTION  is  not  going  to 
get  us  out  of  this  depression,  unless  we 
have  consuming  power  to  match  it.  "A  defi- 
cit in  consuming  power  of  $1,000,000,000 
annually",  says  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace,  "may  be  even  more  significant  than 
a  similar  deficit  in  the  Treasury  budget." 
The  next  pictures  show  what  happened  in  1934 
to  our  consuming  power. 

TO  BEGIN  WITH,  farmers  received 
more  money.  They  got  much  better  prices  for 
their  products  in  1934  than  in  1933,  partly 
as    a    result    of    agricultural  adjustment. 


Their  total  income  went  up  from  about 
$5,000,000,000  in  1933  to  about  $6,000,000,- 
000  in  1934.  In  1934,  as  in  1933,  part  of 
this  income  was  made  up  of  Government  pay- 
ments to  farmers  for  agricultural  adjust- 
ment . 

OVER  AGAINST  this  bigger  income 
prices  of  things  that  farmers  have  to  buy 
went  up.  What  cost  farmers  $1.00  in  1933, 
cost  them  $1.12  in  1934.  Even  with  this 
higher  cost  of  living  and  producing,  farm- 
ers' purchasing  power  was  greater  in  1934 
than  in  1933  because  cash  income  rose  more 
than  costs. 

ABOUT  A  million  more  people  had 
factory  jobs  in  the  average  week  of  1934 
than  in  the  average  week  of  1933,  according 
to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  esti- 
mate, and  the  average  weekly  total  pay  roll 
for  factory  workers  is  estimated  at  about 
$27,000,000  more  in  1934  than  in  1933.  This 
means  more  workers  able  to  buy  butter  and 
eggs  and  so  on,  and  able  to  pay  higher 
prices . 

THE  PICTURE  showing  the  stepping 
down  and  stepping  up  of  the  cost  of  living 
of  city  workers  gives  the  average  of  June 
and  December  of  each  year,  except  in  1934 
which  is  the  average  of  June  and  November. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  on  relief  is 
given  in  order  to  show  how  big  a  problem 
unemployment  continued  to  be  in  1934.  The 
total  numbers  shown  are  averages  of  the  3 
months  in  each  quarter  of  1933  and  1934. 
More  than  two  billion  dollars  had  been 
expended  in  direct  relief  to  the  destitute. 

FOOD  MANUFACTURING  corporations 
made  much  better  net  incomes  in  1933  than  in 
1932,  according  to  preliminary  income-tax 
figures.  The  1934  figures  will  not  be  in 
for  a  year  yet. 
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Farmers 

Cash. 

Income 

(Compared  wiiK 
1924'1929) 


City  ^^orkers'  Cost 
of  Living 
(Compared  With  1927-1928] 
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BETTER  BUTTER  campaigns  are  under 
way,  backed  by  many  dairy  farmers  and  cream- 
eries, and  stimulated  by  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  regulatory  activities.  Its 
inspectors  have  an  especially  watchful  eye 
open  for  unfit  cream  and  butter.  Seizures 
of  objectionable  cream  were  greater  in 
December  than  in  any  previous  month.  Cream- 
eries are  supporting  these  moves,  for  De- 
cember seizures  of  unfit  butter  totaled 
only  2,800  pounds  as  against  November's 
total  of  more  than  11,000  pounds.  .  .  . 
Dairy  farmers  in  Pacific  Coast  States  are 
conferring  with  the  AAA  on  a  program  to 
oblige  butter  manufacturers  to  grade  cream 
and  mark  corresponding  grades  on  butter  sold 
to  consumers.  .  .  .  Several  State  legisla- 
tures are  considering  cream-grading  acts. 
Oregon  has  been  marketing  its  butter  on  an 
ABC  labelling  system  for  8  months.  Signif- 
icant result  is  that  consumers  have  been 
buying  more  butter.  .  .  .  One  purpose  of 
supplementing  State  legislation  with  AAA 
marketing  agreements  on  cream,  and  butter 
grading  is  to  get  uniformity  for  a  product 
that  sells  in  volume  in  interstate  commerce. 


VEGE- 
TABLE MAGIC 
waits  in  any 
bean,  and  in 

grains  of  wheat,  for  consumers  who  find  it 
difficult  to  get  fresh  green  vegetables  in- 
to the  budget.  Vitamin  C  is  ordinarily  one 
of  the  most  expensive  vitamins — the  main 
providers  being  citrus  fruits  and  the  green 
leafy  vegetables.  Dried  legumes,  cheaper, 
have  practically  none  of  the  necessary  Vita- 
min C.  But  these  same  beans,  sprouted, 
turn  into  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin 
C.  A  pound  of  beans  will  give  enough 
sprouts  to  serve  4  or  5  persons,  according 
to  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics . 

AAA 

HERE'S  HOW:  Take  any  beans,  sprin- 
kle on  wet  cheesecloth;  roll  cloth,  beans 
and  all,  around  a  stick  about  a  foot  long; 
place  one  end  of  the  stick-roll  in  warm 
water;  leave  in  a  warm  place;  occasionally 
pour  warm  water  over  the  whole  thing. 
Another  way:  Soak  overnight;  then  put  beans 


LABOR'S  NEW  HOME  AT 
WASHINGTON 

After  years  of  working 
in  scattered  and  often 
unsuitable  buildings,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  moved  into  a  per- 
manent office  befitting 
the  importance  of  its 
work  ...  a  long  over- 
due New  Deal  for  the 
Department  which  col- 
lects the  biweekly  re- 
ports on  food  prices 
published  in  the  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE. 


in  a  strainer 
or  drainable 
dish,  leaving 
room  for  beans 
to  expand  to 
six  times  un- 
sp routed  size; 
cover;  keep  in 
warm  place; 
flood  with  warm 
water  4  or  5 
times  a  day. 
Sprouts  are 
ready  to  use 
when  1  inch 
long.  Process 
takes  from  3  to 

7  days,  depending  on  type  of  bean.  When 
finished,  store  as  carefully  as  any  green 
perishable  vegetable  and  use  likewise:  Alone, 
in  soups  or  stews,  combined  with  meat  or  other 
vegetables,  or  in  salads  and  omelets  and 
cheese  dishes — raw  or  cooked. 


AAA 


BOOSTS  for  farm  purchasing  power 
mean  boosts  for  city  business.  Mark  the 
difference  that  better  farm  incomes  in  the 
Southeast  have  made  in  Michigan's  business. 
Waybills  of  four  important  railroads  show 
actual  shipments  of  industrial  and  manufac- 
tured commodities  from  Michigan  to  10  South- 
east agricultural  States  were  43  percent 
greater  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934, 
than  in  the  previous  depression  year.  .  .  . 
Lansing  shipped  387  percent  more  (in 
pounds);  shipments  of  automobiles  alone  in- 
creased 301  percent.  .  .  .  Flint's  total 
shipments  increased  45  percent;  automobiles 
were  242  percent  ahead.  .  .  .  Grand  Rapids' 
shipments  were  61  percent  greater.  .  .  . 
Increase  in  Detroit's  shipments  was  53  per- 
cent, with  automobiles  up  138  percent,  auto- 
mobile parts  up  51  percent,  stoves  up  68 
percent,  cooling  machinery  and  refrigerators 
up  201  percent. 

AAA 

FARMERS,  in  turn,  have  a  large 
stake  in  the  income  of  Michigan's  workers, 
and  workers   of   every   other  State.     It  is 


they,  not  the  machines  that  produce  these 
industrial  goods,  who  consume  farmers'  prod- 
ucts. A  boost  for  workers'  buying  power 
means  a  boost  for  farmers'  business. 

AAA 

1935 'S  MAJOR  farm  problem  lies  in 
the  cities.  If  farm  purchasing  power  is  to 
hold  its  ground,  city  factories  must  in- 
crease production,  offer  more  jobs,  pay  more 
wages.  Prices  of  many  city-made  products 
may  have  to  come  down.  "Paradoxically", 
Administrator  Davis  points  out,  "while  agri- 
culture has  been  getting  the  blame  for  cut- 
ting down  production,  industry  has  been  do- 
ing the  real  reducing.  .  .  .  During  the  5 
years  since  1929  industry  maintained  an 
average  price  level  of  84  percent  of  the 
1929  level  while  cutting  down  production  to 
57  percent.  During  the  same  5-year  period 
agriculture  suffered  a  price  level  of  60 
percent  of  the  1929  level,  but  maintained 
production  at  87  percent."  Loss  of  export 
outlets  through  foreign  tariffs,  embargoes 
and  quotas  was  an  important  factor  in  caus- 
ing a  decline  in  farm  production. 

AAA 

WATCH  for  savings  you  can  make  by 
planning  ahead.  You  pass  up  bargains  —  if 
you  have  cash  and  storage  space  —  when  you 
buy,  by  the  pound,  foods  that  your  family  is 
going  to  consume  in  greater  quantity.  In  a 
regular  grocery  store  in  Washington  today 
you  can  buy  potatoes  at  2  cents  a  pound  or 
90  cents  a  bushel,  which  is  1-^  cents  a 
pound. 

FIRST  TRICK  in  economical  bulk 
buying  is  to  know  your  weights  and  measures 
so  you  can  compare  costs  per  pound.  Here 
are  a  few  average  net  weights  —  not  neces- 
sarily legal  everywhere,  but  in  current 
trade  practice: 

Lb. 

Apples,   fresh   Box   44 

Grapefruit,  Florida    Box   80 

Grapefruit,  California   Box   60 

Kale     -        -  Bushel   18 

Onions,  dry    _  Bushel   54 

Oranges,  Florida    _  Box.    90 

Oranges,  California  _     Box   70 

Potatoes,  Irish._    Bushel   60 

Spinach     Bushel   18 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 


RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES 
have  been  going  up  rapidly 
during  the  past  6  weeks.  On 
December  18  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  all  foods  in  51  cities 
was  114.3  percent  of  the  1913 
level.  This  cost  increased  to 
115.9  percent  on  January  2;  to 
118.5  percent  on  January  15; 
and  to  119.8  percent  on  January 
29,  a  total  of  about  5  percent 
in  a  period  of  6  weeks. 

THIS  ADVANCE  has  much 
more  than  offset  the  gradual 
drop  of  2  percent  from  September 
11  through  December  18.  On  Sep- 
tember 11  the  index  of  retail 
prices  stood  at  116.8. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  cause  of 
this  rise  in  prices  is  the  drought 
of  last  summer.  Drastic  effects 
of  the  drought  on  supplies  of 
meats  and  livestock  products  are 
reaching  through  to  consumers  now. 


MANY  CONSUMERS  have  been  asking 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  whether  the  farmers 
were  getting  the  benefit  of  these  price  in- 
creases. Most  city  people  recognize  that 
their  food  costs  were  very  low  during  the 
depression,  and  that  they  were  low  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmers.  Low  prices  to  farmers 
made  farmers  poor  consumers  of  city  workers' 
products.  To  get  jobs  and  pay  to  city 
workers,  farm  prices  had  to  go  up  or  prices 
of  manufactured  products  had  to  come  down. 

DESPITE  the  increase  in  food 
prices  to  date,  food  costs  to  city  workers 
have  not  advanced  as  much  as  other  costs. 
Cost  of  living  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  November  1934  showed  food 
was  14.7  percent  above  the  1913  level,  while 
clothing  was  36.3  percent  above,    fuel  and 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Jan.  30 
1934 


Jan.  2 
1935 


Jan.  29 
1935 


Change 
in  year 


Dairy  products                  0  0 

Milk,  qt   11.0  11.7 

Cheese,  lb   22.5  24.1 

Butter,  lb    26.3  36.3 

Beef 

Round  steak,  lb   24.5  28.1 

Rib  roast,  lb   20.1  23.4 

Chuck  roast,  lb   14.8  17.2 

Pork 

Chops,  lb....    19.9  26.7 

Lard,  lb                           9.4  16.2 

Who.  smo.  ham,  lb..  17.1  23.4 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb   22.7  24.6 

Breast  lamb,  lb             9.3  10.9 

Square  chuck,  lb...  16.0  18.5 

Poultry  and  eggs 

Hens,  lb   22.8  25.0 

Eggs,  doz    29.6  38.0 

Bread 

White,  lb.                        7.9  8.3 

Rye,  lb                           8.5  8.9 

Whole  wheat,  lb             8.5  9.0 

(continued) 


0 

11.8 
25.3 
39.9 

32.2 
26.9 
15.5 

29.9 
17.7 
24.7 

28.4 
11.0 
21.5 

26.5 
37.5 

8.3 
8.9 
9.0 


+7.3 
+12.4 
+51.7 

+31.4 
+33.8 
+4.7 

+50.3 
+83.3 
+44.4 

+25.1 
+18.3 
+34.4 

+16.2 
+26.7 

+5.1 
+4.7 
+5.9 


light  58  percent  above,  household  furnishing 
goods  69.5  percent  above,  and  miscellaneous 
commodities  95.9  percent  above.  The  only 
item  in  the  cost  of  living  which  increased 
less  than  food  from  1913  up  to  November 
1934  was  rent  which  was  reported  at  2.3 
percent  above  the  1913  level. 

THE  WHOLE  agricultural  adjustment 
program  is  aimed  at  raising  farmers'  in- 
comes and  this  program  if  it  is  successful 
must  also  raise  cost  of  food  to  consumers. 
However,  it  is  possible  by  increasing  prices 
of  farm  products  to  raise  farm  incomes  much 
more  than  retail  prices  are  raised  in  the 
city. 

REASON  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  charges  for  transportation,  processing, 
and  marketing  are  not  very  flexible  but 
represent  a  large  share   of  the  consumers' 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Change 
in  year 


YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

(continued) 


Cereal  products  ^              0  0  % 

Flour,  lb.   4.7           5.1  5.1  +8.5 

Macaroni,  lb..   15.5  15.8  15.8  +1.9 

Wheat  cereal.   24.2  24.3  24.2   

( 28-oz .  pkg . ) 

Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn.  #2  can   11.1  12.8  12.6  +13.5 

Peas.  #2  can   16.1  17.4  17.5  +8.7 

Tomatoes.  #2  can....  10.4  10.3  10.3  -1.0 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb...   2.7           1.8  1.8  -33.3 

Onions,  lb    4.7           4.1  4.1  -12.8 

Cabbage,  lb   4.5           3.1  3.7  -17.8 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head   8.5  10.0  9.2  +8.2 

Spinach,  lb   7.7           9.0  9.9  +28.6 

Carrots,  bunch   5.9           6.0  6.6  +11.9 

Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2^  can....  17.7  19.4  19.5  +10.2 

Pears.  #2^  can   20.6  22.8  22.9  +11.2 

Pineapple.  #2^  can  21.3  22.5  22.5  +5.6 

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb   6.2           6.0  6.1  -1.6 

Bananas,  doz   23.2  22.6  22.3  -3.9 

Oranges,  doz.   27.8  28.9  28.6  +2.9 


dollar.  For  example,  consumers  are  now 
paying  an  average  price  of  8.3  cents  a  pound 
for  bread.  The  wheat  in  a  pound  loaf  of 
bread  is  worth  about  1\  cents  at  the  farm. 
If  the  farm  price  of  wheat  were  doubled,  it 
would  raise  the  retail  price  of  bread  only 
from  about  8.3  cents  to  perhaps  9.6  cents, 
or  an  increase  of  about  16  percent. 

JANUARY  15  farm  price  reports  show 
that  the  general  level  of  prices  received 
by  farmers  advanced  from  101  percent  of  pre- 
war in  December  to  107  percent  in  January. 
Rise  in  farm  prices  was  due  mainly  to  the 
sharp  advance  in  prices  of  livestock.  The 
index  of  prices  of  meat  animals  went  from 
73  percent  in  December  to  96  percent  in 
January.  This  is  a  step-up  of  almost  32 
percent  in  a  single  month.  Prospects  are 
that  the  index  will  go  higher  because  of  a 
drop  in  market  supplies  of  all  kinds  of 
meat  animals. 


FARM  PRICES  of  dairy 
products  also  rose  from  an  index 
of  107  percent  to  112.  Prices  of 
chickens  and  wool  advanced  some- 
what, and  the  drop  in  egg  prices 
was  less  than  usually  occurs  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  On  the 
other  hand  the  trend  in  crop 
prices  was  irregular  with  a 
general  tendency  to  somewhat 
lower  levels  due  to  declines  in 
cotton,  wheat,  rye.  flax,  to- 
bacco, and  truck  crops. 

ALTHOUGH  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  and  prices 
paid  by  city  consumers  have  both 
risen  from  the  low  levels  of 
1932.  percentage  increase  in 
farmers'  prices  has  been  much 
greater.  Some  advances  in  mar- 
keting charges  have  taken  place. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  such 
advances  appear  to  be  explained 
by  higher  wages  and  material 
costs,  and  to  processing  taxes  on  hogs  and 
wheat.  Several  studies  made  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  indicate  there 
has  been  no  general  pyramiding  of  such  in- 
creased costs  in  food  distribution.  For 
example,  hog  packers  and  flour  millers 
appear  to  have  been  able  to  widen  their 
margins  just  about  enough  to  cover  the  costs 
of  the  processing  taxes. 


TO  REACH  YOU  SOONER 

with  retail  food  prices  we  have  changed  the 
release  date  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
starting  with  this  issue.  Everything  pos- 
sible is  being  done  to  make  this  informa- 
tion available  to  you  at  the  earliest  date. 
In  making  this  change,  we  have  had  to 
omit  publication  of  January  15  retail 
prices.  Any  of  our  readers  who  keep 
a  complete  file  of  retail  prices  can  obtain 
our  special  mimeographed  release  contain- 
ing the  January  15  figures  by  writing  to: 

CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

A  RATHER  SHARP  RISE  featured  prices  of  all 
dairy  products  during  January.  The 
average  price  of  milk  increased  from 
11.7  cents  on  January  2  to  11.9  cents  on 
January  15  and  then  dropped  back  to  11.8 
on  January  29.  Prices  of  cheese  and 
butter  continued  to  rise  throughout  the 
month. 

RISE  in  the  price  of  dairy  products  during 
January  is  opposite  to  the  usual  seasonal 
movement.  The  high  point  in  retail  milk 
prices  commonly  comes  in  October  and 
November  and  the  peak  of  butter  prices 
usually  is  reached  in  December.  Ordi- 
narily in  January  prices  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts start  to  go  down  slightly. 

THE  JANUARY  29  price  of  butter  is  52  per- 
cent above  the  levels  of  a  year  ago. 
Wholesale  butter  prices  have  continued  to 
rise  during  the  first  half  of  February 
and  in  the  middle  of  February  are  quoted 
at  about  2  1/2  cents  a  pound  more  than 
at  the  end  of  January. 

AT  THE  FARM  butter  prices  have  risen  to  the 
highest  levels  in  over  4  years.  In 
January  they  averaged  89  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Feed  prices, 
however,  are  also  much  higher  than  a 
year  ago  and  in  mid-January  a  pound  of 
butterfat  would  buy  only  about  19  pounds 
of  feed  grains  which  is  only  slightly 
more  than  in  January  1934  and  repre- 
sents one  of  the  lowest  feed  grain- 
butterfat  price  ratios  on  record.  Pro- 
duction of  butter  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue low  during  the  remainder  of  the 
feeding  season  because  of  the  shortage 
and  high  prices  of  feed. 

STORAGE  STOCKS  of  butter  are  unusually 
small  and  the  total  domestic  supplies  of 
butter  during  the  rest  of  the  winter 
will  be  decidedly  less  than  a  year  ago. 
However,  butter  prices  cannot  go  a 
great  deal  higher  without  attracting 
imports.  Even  now  the  margin  of  domes- 
tic prices  over  prices  of  foreign  but- 
ter is  greater  than  the  tariff  and 
New  Zealand  butter  is  now  being  imported. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  January  29,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Milk 
(qt.) 

Cheese 
(lb.) 

Butter 
(lb.) 

United  States   
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C  ( 

n 
.  u 

49 
4c 

R 
.  O 

Charleston,  S.  C 

lA 
x*± 

•7. 
.  O 

97 

CO 

7 

7R 
oo 

P 

Jacksonville 

xu 

.  u 

97 

CO 

.  *± 

7P 
OO 

p 
.  o 

Norfolk 

1  A 
x*± 

u 

99 
cc 

.  X 

40 

.  X 

Richmond 

X/C 

.  u 

97 

CO 

Q 

40 

R 

.  o 

Savannah 

1  A 

X^i 

.  u 

97 
CO 

/I 

7Q 
Oo 

p 
.  o 

Washington,  D.  C 

13 

.  0 

97 

C  f 

47 
*±o 

4 

North  Central: 

Chicago.-  

XX 

.  u 

97 
C  / 

Q 
.  C7 

40 

.  o 

Cincinnati 

1 9 

  x^ 

OP 
CO 

.  u 

7q 

013 

R 

.  o 

Cleveland   

XX 

u 

OP 

CO 

Q 
.  y 

7q 

o 
.  c 

Columbus  

xu 

u 

OP 

CO 

.  O 

7P 

oo 

R 

.  o 

Detroit 

X  X 

n 

u 

9R 

CO 

A 
*± 

7q 

o 
c 

Indianapolis 

xu 

u 

9R 
Co 

1 

X 

40 

Q 
C 

Kansas  City 

1 9 

o 

OA 

q 

7Q 

oy 

A 
U 

Milwaukee 

1  n 

fi 
u 

9R 
Co 

•7 
O 

7q 
oy 

o 

Minneapolis   

10 

n 

u 

OH 

CO 

o 

7R 
oo 

1 

Omaha   

1  n 

n 

9R 

CO 

■z 

o 

77 
O  f 

Peoria  

X  X 

u 

9R 

CO 

o 

c 

7Q 

oy 

J. 

St.  Louis   

X  X 

u 

94 
C^ 

o 

41 
4X 

A 

St.  Paul 

xu 

u 

9R 
Co 

o 

7q 
oy 

1 

Springfield,  111 

11 

1 

94 
c^ 

4 

7Q 
oy 

T 

X 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

xo 

o 

97 
CO 

<7 
1 

40 

A 

Dallas 

XX 

u 

94 
c*± 

O 

7f; 
oo 

q 

y 

Houston 

1  9 

X/C 

n 

91 
cx 

P 
O 

7q 
oy 

A 

Little  Rock 

1  9 

X/C 

n 
u 

97 
CO 

rr 
1 

77 
O  / 

U 

Louisville   

1  9 

u 

94 
C^ 

D 

40 

p 
o 

Memphis 

X  X 

•z 

o 

99 
cc 

ly 

I 

7Q 

Oo 

rr 
I 

Mobile 

Xo 

u 

97 
CO 

o 
c 

oy 

u 

New  Orleans 

11 

1 

c4 

I 

oy 

y 

Western : 

Butte 

11 

0 

24 

4 

38 

5 

Dpnvp  r 

11 

0 

26 

1 

39 

4 

Los  Angeles   

12. 

0 

25. 

0 

38 

6 

Portland,  Oreg  

11. 

4 

23 

0 

38 

3 

Salt  Lake  City...  

10 

0 

21 

6 

37. 

7 

San  Francisco   

12. 

0 

28. 

8 

39. 

5 

Seattle   

10. 

7 

23. 

9 

41. 

1 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

January  29,  1935 

(cents) 

Whole 

Markets 

White 

Rye 

wheat 

[ID  .  j 

M  h  ^ 
[  J.D  .  1 

1  ^h  \ 

united  otates   

8.3 

8 . 9 

y .  u 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

8.3 

9.2 

8.8 

Bridgeport  

8.7 

9.1 

9.2 

Buffalo.  

8.4 

8.4 

9.3 

Fall  River....  

8.0 

8.4 

9.0 

Manchester  

8.9 

9.6 

9.3 

Newark   

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 

New  Haven   

8.7 

9.1 

9.3 

New  York   

8.9 

9.0 

9.5 

Philadelphia  

8.8 

9.9 

10.7 

Pittsburgh...  

8.3 

8.9 

9.1 

Portland,  Maine 

9.1 

9.5 

9.6 

Providence   

8.2 

8.7 

9.6 

Rochester   

8.1 

8.2 

8.9 

Scranton  

9.3 

9.6 

9.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

8.9 

9.4 

9.0 

Baltimore  

8.8 

9.2 

9.5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9.3 

9.5 

10.8 

Jacksonville  

9.7 

9.9 

10.0 

Norfolk  

8.5 

8.7 

9.0 

Richmond  

8.6 

8.5 

9.3 

Savannah    

9.6 

9.7 

10.4 

Washington,  D.  C 

8.3 

8.8 

8.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

7.3 

7.8 

8.9 

Cincinnati  

7.8 

9.3 

9.6 

Cleveland   

7.8 

8.6 

8.6 

Columbus....  

8.1 

8.8 

9.3 

Detroit   

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

Indianapolis.  

7.4 

7.9 

8.9 

Kansas  City   

7.8 

8.8 

9.1 

Milwaukee  

6.7 

6.9 

7.6 

Minneapolis  

8.3 

8.9 

9.3 

Omaha  

8.3 

8.9 

8.5 

Peoria   

7.8 

9.0 

8.9 

St.  Louis  

8.2 

9.1 

9.5 

St.  Paul  

8.4 

9.0 

9.5 

Springfield.  Ill 

8.7 

9.6 

9.5 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

9.6 

9.5 

9.7 

Dallas....  

7.8 

7.6 

7.5 

Houston   

8.5 

8.7 

8.6 

Little  Rock   

9.9 

9.6 

9.9 

Louisville  

7.4 

8.0 

8.6 

Memphis  _  

8.5 

8.9 

9.3 

Mobile.  

9.4 

10.0 

10.0 

New  Orleans  

8.4 

8.7 

9.6 

Western : 

Butte  

9.5 

9.7 

9.6 

Denver...  

7.7 

9.1 

8.0 

Los  Angeles   

7.6 

9.4 

8.0 

Portland,  Oreg  

9.1 

10.0 

9.2 

Salt  Lake  City  

7.3 

9.1 

7.5 

San  Francisco..  

9.3 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle   

9.1 

9.9 

9.0 

BREAD 

NO  CHANGE  in  average  bread  prices  occurred 
during  the  first  4  weeks  of  January. 
White  bread  continues  to  be  quoted  at  an 
average  of  8.3  cents  a  pound,  rye  bread 
at  8.9  cents,  and  whole  wheat  bread  at 
9.0  cents. 

WHITE  BREAD  has  been  quoted  at  8.3  cents 
since  the  middle  of  November.  This  is 
0.1  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  level 
which  existed  from  August  28  to  November 
6.  There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  market  prices  of  wheat  and  flour 
since  October  and  November,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  bread  prices  will  change 
very  much  for  several  months  unless  some 
new  factor  comes  into  the  situation  to 
influence  the  wheat  market. 

THOSE  CONSUMERS  who  like  to  eat  bread 
usually  will  enjoy  buying  occasionally 
some  of  the  foreign  kinds.  Several  for- 
eign types  of  bread  can  usually  be 
bought  in  the  larger  cities.  For  exam- 
ple both  Jewish  rye  bread  and  German 
pumpernickel  give  good  variety  to  meals 
and  are  both  particularly  good  with  some 
of  the  soft  varieties  of  cheese.  Also 
most  delicatessen  shops  and  many  baker- 
ies sell  the  long  rolls  of  French-type 
bread.  This  bread  is  made  from  wheat 
flour  but  at  the  same  time  is  unlike  the 
usual  American  bread. 

THESE  FOREIGN  types  of  bread  usually  sell 
at  premium  prices  because  they  are  made 
only  in  small  quantities  and  there- 
fore at  higher  costs,  although  in  loca- 
tions where  a  baker  is  able  to  build  up 
a  large  trade  for  bread  of  these  types 
he  is  usually  able  to  sell  them  at  prices 
as  low  or  lower  than  obtained  for  the 
usual  American  types. 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  January  29,  1955  (cents) 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

ONLY  CHANGE  in  retail  prices  of  cereal 
products  reported  in  January  was  a  drop 
of  0.1  cent  a  package  of  wheat  cereal. 
Prices  of  flour  and  macaroni  remain  un- 
changed. Wheat  flour  costs  the  con- 
sumer 8.5  percent  more  than  a  year  ago, 
while  macaroni  prices  are  about  2  per- 
cent higher  and  the  price  of  wheat  ce- 
real is  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

WHEAT  PRICES  have  not  changed  very  much 
for  several  months  and  are  now  at  about 
the  same  levels  which  have  existed  ever 
since  last  October. 

STOCKS  OF  WHEAT  on  January  1  were  about 
140  million  bushels  less  than  a  year 
earlier  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
carry-over  next  July  may  be  about  145 
million  bushels  less  than  the  previous 
year. 

FARM  PRICE  of  wheat  rose  from  88.1  cents  a 
bushel  in  November  to  90.6  cents  in 
December,  then  dropped  back  to  89.3 
cents  in  January.  The  January  price  is 
80  percent  of  pre-war  parity.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  price  farmers  who  are  co- 
operating in  adjusting  acreage  receive 
benefit  payments. 

THIS  YEAR  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  farm 
animals  will  no  doubt  be  heavier  than 
last  year  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
feed  grains. 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  a  marked  seasonal  in- 
crease in  exports  from  Argentina  during 
the  past  several  weeks  and  this  has  had 
a  tendency  to  lower  world  prices  and 
prices  in  the  United  States  slightly. 
The  Argentine  crop  is  turning  out  to  be 
of  poorer  quality  than  average,  however, 
and  there  are  indications  the  crop  may 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  was  estimated 
in  December.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
prospects  of  the  winter  wheat  crops  for 
1935  are  still  very  uncertain.  A  large 
part  of  the  western  Great  Plains  area  in 
this  Country  is  still  deficient  in  mois- 
ture but  from  central  Kansas  east, 
weather  conditions  appear  to  have  been 
fairly  favorable. 
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Flour 

Maca- 

Wheat 

Markets 

roni 

cereal 

(28-oz. 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

Pkg.  ) 

United  States_._  

.         5 . 1 

15.8 

24.2 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

Bridgeport  

Buffalo  

Fall  River  

Manchester   

Newark....   

New  Haven   

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh.  

Portland,  Maine  

Providence  

Rochester   

Scranton   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C... 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk.  _  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
North  Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati   

Cleveland   

Columbus   

Detroit  

Indianapolis..  

Kansas  City.__  

Milwaukee   

Minneapolis...-  

Omaha    

Peoria   

St .  Louis   

St.  Paul  

Springfield,  111.... 
South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

Dallas  

Houston   

Little  Rock...  

Louisville   

Memphis..  

Mobile.  

New  Orleans  

Western: 

Butte.....  

Denver....  

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco...  

Seattle:  


4 

9 

15 

6 

23 

6 

5 

6 

16 

6 

25 

2 

5 

4 

15 

6 

24 

5 

5 

1 

16 

1 

23 

3 

5 

2 

17 

4 

25 

2 

5 

6 

16 

2 

22 

2 

5 

3 

15 

7 

23 

6 

5 

5 

16 

7 

24 

0 

5 

0 

16 

6 

21 

2 

4 

8 

16 

0 

23 

3 

5 

2 

18 

4 

24 

3 

5 

2 

15 

2 

23 

1 

5 

3 

15 

6 

24 

0 

5 

2 

17 

8 

24 

0 

5 

6 

17 

.4 

26 

1 

5 

0 

16 

1 

23 

6 

5 

6 

16 

9 

25 

0 

5 

5 

16 

6 

25 

7 

5 

0 

16 

1 

24 

9 

5 

1 

15 

3 

24 

9 

5 

4 

16 

2 

25 

2 

5 

4 

16 

.0 

24 

2 

5 

2 

14 

2 

24 

3 

4 

7 

15 

3 

21 

5 

4 

8 

16 

8 

22 

8 

4 

4 

16 

7 

26 

3 

5 

0 

14 

4 

23 

.3 

4 

5 

15 

3 

25 

.6 

4 

7 

15 

3 

24 

.0 

4 

8 

14 

7 

23 

1 

5 

1 

14 

4 

23 

6 

4 

7 

18 

8 

24 

9 

4 

9 

17 

2 

24 

9 

4 

9 

17 

0 

25 

.4 

5 

0 

14 

4 

24 

.0 

5 

1 

16 

5 

25 

4 

5 

2 

13 

1 

25 

0 

4 

8 

17 

6 

25 

6 

5 

0 

13 

3 

22 

4 

5 

0 

15 

9 

27 

8 

5 

3 

14 

7 

24 

2 

5 

7 

14 

5 

25 

4 

5 

3 

16 

7 

25 

2 

6 

1 

10 

1 

23 

8 

5 

3 

18 

0 

26 

3 

4 

1 

17. 

3 

23 

1 

4 

6 

15 

7 

24 

0 

4. 

4 

15. 

2 

23 

1 

4 

0 

17. 

3 

25. 

0 

5 

1 

16 

6 

24. 

3 

4. 

5 

17. 

1 

25. 

6 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  29.  1955  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States.  

  32.2 

26.9 

15.5 

North  Atlantic: 


Boston   

44 

3 

30 

4 

26 

8 

Bridgeport.  

39 

2 

31 

5 

23 

6 

Buffalo   

29 

2 

26 

2 

19 

4 

Fall  River  

38 

0 

26 

3 

21 

3 

Manchester  

40 

b 

<ib 

r\ 
9 

lid 

rr 

o 

Newark    

38 

7 

31 

6 

24 

6 

Dtittt 

New  Haven    

43 

5 

34 

1 

25 

9 

New  York    

38 

2 

32 

7 

23 

6 

BEEF  PRICES  rose  more   r3,piuly  in  January 

Philadelphia...  

37 

6 

34 

0 

23 

9 

than  did  t-hG  prices  of  any  other  kind 

Pi  ttsburgh  

33 

5 

30 

2 

22 

1 

of  food .     During  the  4  weeks  from  Janu- 

Portland, Maine 

40 

6 

28 

0 

20 

8 

ary  2  to  January  29  the  average  price  of 

Providence   

41 

0 

31 

4 

25 

2 

round  steak  went  up  4.1  cents,  rib  roast 

Rochester    

29 

7 

25 

5 

20 

0 

up  o .  %j   uc;iito   aiiu  prices   oi    mosx.  oxner 

Scranton  

ob 

/sy 

o 
o 

u 

South  Atlantic: 

tion.     On  the  other  hand  a  drop  of  1.7 

Atlanta.  

33 

0 

26 

9 

20 

0 

cents  was  reported  in  the  price  of  chuck 

Baltimore   

30 

9 

26 

3 

18 

6 

roast . 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

30 

5 

24 

5 

18 

3 

Jacksonville  

28 

2 

25 

7 

19 

0 

ini!joi^  j-iNOKiiiAoiijo  proDaDiy  represent  a  turn — 

Norfolk   

30 

7 

28 

4 

18 

2 

ing   point    in   beef   prices.     They  have 

Richmond.  

33 

6 

28 

1 

19 

2 

been    due    to    a    sharp    falling    off  in 

Savannah.  

28 

1 

26 

3 

17 

6 

market  supplies  of  beef  and  of  competing 

Washington,  D.  C... 

36 

3 

31 

4 

21 

6 

meat  such  as  pork  and  lamb.     Short  sup- 

North Central: 

plies  of  all  these  meats  coming  at  the 

Chicago  

30 

4 

30 

8 

23 

2 

"fnmo      "fon/^               t^i  icjV\     T^T*'i(^(:ic?      r\  qTT 
oaillc                      UcllU      LU     pUoIl     pnOco     OI  ciJ-J. 

Cincinnati  

31 

5 

26 

7 

17 

3 

meats  higher. 

Cleveland.  

31 

7 

27 

5 

21 

5 

Columbus...   

32 

9 

25 

0 

20 

0 

wnULiiLoALiCj  yuuiAiiuwo  lor  Deei  sxeers  rose 

Detroit   

31 

7 

29 

7 

21 

5 

rapidly  during  most  of  December  and  all 

Indianapolis  

31 

8 

24 

8 

19 

9 

of  January  and  the  advance  has  been  con- 

Kansas City  

28 

0 

23 

1 

18 

1 

tinued  during  the  first  half  of  Febru- 

Milwaukee..  

27 

6 

25 

0 

20 

0 

ary.     Steers  which  sold  for  $9.62  a  cwt. 

Minneapolis  

28 

4 

25 

1 

19 

2 

uui  xii^   txic  wouiv  ciiuing  January  <cd  were 

Omaha   

29 

9 

22 

5 

19 

1 

quoxeu   at    fl)iu.  oo    lor    xne   weeK  enaing 

Peoria   

29 

1 

22 

1 

17 

9 

r cui  LicLi y    i?.     /it    Liic    ±uw   poxnx  reacneQ 

St.  Louis   

32 

7 

25 

3 

18 

4 

reuruary  -ft,   izjoo ,    une  average   price  oi 

St.  Paul.   

27 

2 

24 

9 

19 

3 

uiitr  odiufc;  ^icLuy  oi  oteers  was  hp^.  (U 

Springfield,  111.... 

30 

7 

21 

2 

17 

9 

South  Central: 

1  iNj-vyCio    u  i          i    d,iiiiDd,jL  s    nave    axso  risen 

Birmingham   

31 

5 

26 

1 

17 

9 

sharply  at  the  farm .     The  ave rage  price 

Dallas.  

33 

1 

26 

9 

18 

0 

on  uecemuer  lo  was  quoxea.  ax  Jipo, oo  and 

Houston  

29 

8 

25 

5 

15 

9 

uy  January   lo   naa   risen   to   Jtpo.Uc),  an 

I  1 1 1 1 p  Rock 

30 

3 

23 

2 

17 

1 

unusually  sharp  rise  of  prices  to  farm- 

Louisville  

29 

5 

21 

1 

17 

3 

ers.     The  January  farm  price  was  77  per- 

Memphis   

31 

6 

26 

3 

16 

7 

cent  of  pre-war  parity. 

Mobile   

29 

5 

21 

0 

16 

6 

New  Orleans  

28 

8 

26 

3 

18 

0 

Western: 

Butte  

24 

5 

20 

0 

15 

4 

Denver  

28 

1 

21 

5 

17 

9 

Los  Angeles   

27 

2 

25 

6 

17 

9 

Portland,  Oreg  

23 

2 

19 

7 

15 

5 

Salt  Lake  City  

28 

8 

21 

8 

16 

7 

San  Francisco  

30 

0 

27 

2 

17 

8 

Seattle   

29 

0 

25 

9 

19 

0 
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PORK 

ALTHOUGH  the  rise  in  pork  prices  during 
January  has  been  somewhat  less  than  the 
rise  in  beef  prices,  it  has  nevertheless 
been  substantial.  During  the  4  weeks 
ending  January  29  the  average  price  of 
chops  went  up  3.2  cents,  price  of  lard 
up  1.5  cents  and  whole  smoked  ham  up  1.3 
cents . 

LARD  PRICES  now  average  88  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  This  is  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  year  in  any  of  the  foods 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. All  pork  product  prices,  how- 
ever, are  substantially  above  last  year, 
pork  chops  being  50  percent  higher  and 
ham  44  percent  higher. 

IN  THE  WHOLESALE  MARKET  the  trend  of  hog 
prices  has  been  rather  uneven  during 
January  and  the  first  part  of  February. 
There  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  hog  market 
during  December  and  the  first  week  in 
January.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  slight  tendency  for  prices  to  continue 
to  rise  although  there  have  been  several 
periods  of  alternating  ups  and  downs. 
The  average  quoted  price  during  the  week 
ending  February  9  was  higher  than  for 
any  of  the  weeks  in  January. 

HIGHER  PRICES  of  meats  are  being  reflected 
in  much  higher  prices  to  producers  of 
hogs  and  of  other  classes  of  livestock. 
Increase  of  livestock  farm  prices  from 
December  to  January  was  one  of  the 
sharpest  on  record.  Farm  price  of  hogs 
rose  from  an  average  of  $5.15  a  cwt.  on 
December  15  to  $6.87  on  January  15. 
Index  of  farm  prices  of  all  meat  ani- 
mals rose  from  73  percent  of  the  1910-14 
average  to  96  percent. 

HOG  MARKETINGS  will  probably  be  further 
reduced  during  the  next  few  months  and 
prices  are  expected  to  continue  upward 
until  late  March  or  early  April.  After 
that  time  there  usually. is  some  seasonal 
drop  in  prices.  Hog  slaughter  under 
Federal  inspection  in  January  totalled 
about  three  million  head  and  was  27  per- 
cent smaller  than  in  December  and  43 
percent  smaller  than  that  of  January 
last  year.  It  was  the  smallest  January 
slaughter  since  1911. 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

January  29,  1935 

(cents) 

Who. 

IViCll  1\KS  bo 

Chops 

Lard 

smo. 

ham 

(lb.  ) 

(lb. ) 

(lb.) 

United  States 

29 .9 

15 . 1 

24.7 

jJUo  uuil  

29 . 4 

14  .  O 

OP.  Q 

/CO  .  C7 

jji  xu^ypoi  c  

Q 

Id  .  U 

OA  P. 

Rii  f  f  a  1  n 

i-fyJ-  ±  ±  CiX\J   

31 . 3 

lo .  1 

/CO  .  X 

rdJ-X  i\xvGi 

29 . 6 

n  "z 

lo .  0 

OP  n 

/CD  .  U 

IVldllOIiyo  LoF 

28 . 1 

lb .  o 

/C  1  .  ^ 

liCVVCLiJ\  

61 .  1 

lo .  y 

OA  Q 

Wow  f-Il3TrQT^ 

INcW  ncLVcIl  

31 . 5 

17 . 0 

OP 

/CD  .  O 

IN  o  w    I  O  FK  

ol .  1 

lo  .  8 

O'^  O 
/CO  .  /C 

Phi  1  ar1cilt^V(-i  n 

32  .7 

1 1  .U 

OA  P 
/c^  .  D 

Pt  "I"     oVmi  T" rr Vi 

i^xttouuign   

ol .  O 

1  C  "Z 

lb .  o 

OA  R 
/c^  .  o 

l^Ui  UXdllU.,  lVid.XI16  

OQ  C 

<iy .  D 

lo .  1 

OP  O 
/CD  .  /C 

r  i  U  V  XU.fc?I10o  

/ia .  y 

lb .  o 

/CO  .  ± 

rxuoiico  uyi  

ol  .  U 

1  A  A 

14 . 4 

O"^  P 
/CO  .  D 

OO I  cLIl  LUil  

ol .  O 

If.l 

OA  Q 

/C^  .  C7 

OUU  til   ±\  tXcill  tic  . 

/i  LXdli  td,  

29 . 0 

lb .  1 

O'^  P 
/CO  .  D 

Bs,!  "t  inio  TG   

28 . 4 

1  A  O 

14 . 8 

/CO  .  O 

UXldl  XeoXOIl,    o.  V./ 

25.5 

14.5 

OO  1^ 
/C/C  .  O 

Jacksonville   

<;4 .  b 

1  A  T 
14  .  O 

23.9 

iNori  oxK  

O  O  T 
d.ti  .  1 

14 . 1 

OA  1 
/C4  .  1 

Richniond  

29.3 

15.3 

OO  P 
/C/C  .  o 

Savannah  

<d4 .  y 

lb  .  1 

21 .1 

Too  oh  T  nrr4"/~tT^       r\  P 
WdoIlXllg,tOIl,     U ,  \^ 

Ol  ,  0 

1  (  .  u 

/CO  .  o 

M(*\ "p+h    Pon+'nnl  • 

IMvJI  Kfll    KjK^il  Ul  dx  . 

P  n  T       Q  or  i*\ 

ollXOd^O  

OU  .  4 

9R  1 
/CO  .  X 

UXllOXIilldL  J  

/CO  .  U 

14  .  /C 

/C/C  .  o 

•zn  ^ 
oU  .  / 

lo .  (J 

9S  9 
/CO  .  /C 

uuxuniDUo  

•z  1  'y 
ol .  / 

94  7 

UQ t  rox  L  

o4 .  0 

lo .  0 

9R  7 
/CO  .  o 

xncixdiidpux  Xo  

OO 

28 .  / 

9/1  R 
/Cf4  .  b 

fvansaS  uxty  

<cy .  1 

lb .  U 

OA  P 
/Cft .  O 

IVlXXWdU.J\cfc)  

OO 

lb .  U 

97  7 
/CO  .  f 

MinnGapol is  

oU  .  D 

1  C  "Z 

lb .  o 

9/1  P 
<c4l .  o 

Pyn  o  h  Q 

UlUdXld  

OO  o 

28 . 2 

17.7 

OA  P 
/Cf4  .  O 

Pgo  ria  

OO  o 

29 . 9 

15 . 7 

9R  7 
/cO  .  O 

OT/  .  LiOUXS._-   

28 . 1 

16.2 

97  1 
/cO  .  1 

o X .  raux    

29 . 1 

17.6 

OA  A 
/c4 .  U 

opringi leia,  xii 

OT  A 

27 .4 

9/1 

/c4  . 0 

oouxn  uenurdX . 

Bi  rminghain  „_  __ 

26.3 

14.8 

OA  7 
<c4 .  1 

uaxxas  

29 .5 

14.8 

/cb .  b 

Houston  

25.7 

15.6 

99  7 
/C/C  .  I 

Little  Rock  __. 

26.3 

15 . 0 

23.8 

Louisville   

27.6 

9  T  T 
/Cl  .  1 

Memphis  

26 . 4 

15 . 4 

97  "Z 
/CO  .  O 

Mobile  _  _   

26 . 2 

14 . 0 

9/1  T 
/C4  .  O 

27.2 

13 . 8 

9/1 

/C4  .  0 

Weste  rn i 

Duxxe    

29.1 

26 . 5 

Denver   _  

29.5 

16.7 

26.2 

Los  Angeles_  

33.9 

14.7 

26.4 

Portland,  Oreg  

33.4 

16.1 

26.6 

Salt  Lake  City  

31.7 

26.1 

San  Francisco  

36.6 

14.8 

28.2 

Seattle  _  __. 

35.6 

15.5 

27.9 

Average  Retail  Prices,  Jeinuary  29,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


Leg  of  Breast 
lamb  lamb 

(lb.)  (lb.) 


Lamb 
square 
chuck 
(lb.) 


United  States   28.4  11.0  21.5 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston___  _  .-   29.3  16.6  18.7 

Bridgeport   27.8  10.5  20.9 

Buffalo   27.1  13.7  23.2 

Fall  River   28.9  11.7  20.0 

Manchester   27.9  15.6  24.8 

Newark.   28.2  14.9  25.3 

New  Haven   29.2  14.0  24.0 

New  York._..-.   28.4  12.3  21.1 

Philadelphia  __  28.9  9.6  20.4 

Pittsburgh.....   29.3  14.0  22.8 

Portland,  Maine   27.9  14.6  20.7 

Providence   29.4  12.4  22.0 

Rochester   27.3  13.8  23.1 

Scranton  _.   30.8  13.5  27.3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.   26.4  14.5  19.3 

Baltimore   27.6  14.3  23.1 

Charleston,  S.  C   26.4  15.8  18.8 

Jacksonville   27.5  12.5  20.1 

Norfolk  _.   27.6  11.2  16.3 

Richmond    30.1  13.7  21.5 

Savannah.   29.6  13.6  19.9 

Washington,  D.  C   28.5  13.8  23.1 

North  Central: 

Chicago..   28.7  12.6  23.6 

Cincinnati....   28.6  16.5  24.2 

Cleveland   38.9  13.3  25.5 

Columbus    29.6  13.5  24.1 

Detroit   30.2  14.1  25.9 

Indianapolis..   30.3  13.0  22.6 

Kansas  City.   26.3  12.8  22.3 

Milwaukee   29.2  12.1  23.2 

Minneapolis   26.9  11.0  21.5 

Omaha     26.8  9.4  18.4 

Peoria.....   30.3  14.6  22.6 

St.  Louis.    28.0  16.3  21.5 

St.  Paul    26.2  10.6  21.8 

Springfield,  111   29.5  13.2  20.2 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   26.8  12.2  18.4 

Dallas.   32.1  16.5  20.7 

Houston.    30.6  14.4  18.1 

Little  Rock   28.4  12.9  18.4 

Louisville....   32.0  13.1  25.0 

Memphis....   31.1  13.8  19.3 

Mobile   30.2  13.9  20.5 

New  Orleans  _   27.3  13.7  17.6 

Western: 

Butte    24.4  11.8  19.7 

Denver   24.7  10.5  18.5 

Los  Angeles..   27.4  12.2  18.7 

Portland,  Oreg.   24.1  10.5  19.3 

Salt  Lake  City   27.0  11.5  20.6 

San  Francisco...-.   30.8  11.4  18.7 

Seattle   28.0  14.0  22.2 


LAMB 

PRICES  of  lamb  rose  rapidly  in  January 
along  with  increases  in  prices  of  other 
meats.  During  the  4  weeks  from  January 
2  to  January  29  the  increase  amounted  to 
3.8  cents  a  pound  of  leg  of  lamb,  0.1 
cent  a  pound  of  breast,  and  3.0  cents  a 
pound  of  square  chuck. 

IT  IS  anticipated  that  lamb  prices  will 
continue  for  some  time  to  be  higher  than 
a  year  ago. 

FARM  PRICE  of  lambs  rose  from  $5.01  a  cwt. 
on  December  15  to  $6.21  on  January  15. 
This  increases  the  purchasing  power  of 
lambs  to  84  percent  of  pre-war  parity. 
Lamb  prices  were  almost  at  parity  levels 
during  the  first  half  of  1934.  They 
fell  off  rather  .  sharply  through  the 
summer  and  fall  but  now  appear  to  be 
moving  toward  parity  levels. 

UNUSUALLY  small  market  receipts  of  lambs 
in  December  were  followed  by  a  sharp 
increase  in  January.  The  number  of 
lambs  on  feed  on  January  1  was  estimated 
to  be  5  percent  smaller  than  that  of  a 
year  earlier.  Probably  market  supplies 
of  lambs  during  the  next  few  months  will 
be  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago .  The 
price  of  lambs,  however,  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  short  marketings  of  cattle 
and  hogs. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

PRICE  OF  HENS  went  up  during  January, 
rising  1.5  cents  a  pound  from  January  2 
to  January  29  while  the  price  of  eggs 
dropped  0.5  cent  a  dozen.  The  rise  in 
the  prices  of  hens  is  somewhat  more  than 
the  usual  seasonal  increase  at  this  time 
of  the  year  while  the  drop  in  egg  prices 
is  less  than  ordinarily  occurs  in 
January. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  of  eggs  has  been  very 
irregular  since  the  high  point  was 
reached  during  the  week  of  November  17, 
1934.  From  that  time  until  about 
Christmas  there  was  a  drop  in  egg  prices 
but  during  the  last  week  in  December 
and  the  first  week  in  January  prices 
went  back  up  again.  There  was  then  a 
drop  lasting  throughout  the  week  ending 
January  19.  The  following  week  there 
was  a  rise  followed  by  a  drop  during  the 
week  ending  February  2  and  another  rise 
in  the  week  ending  February  9. 

THIS  KIND  OF  PRICE  movement  is  very  un- 
usual. Ordinarily  egg  prices  drop  in 
fairly  regular  fashion  from  the  high 
point  in  November  and  December  until  the 
low  point  in  the  spring.  Occasionally  a 
cold  spell  may  hold  back  shipments  and 
cause  prices  to  go  up  for  a  few  days. 
The  severe  weather  of  the  last  2  months 
was  responsible  for  the  irregularity  of 
the  price  movements  of  both  poultry  and 
eggs.  Receipts  at  the  four  largest 
markets  in  January  were  684,000  cases 
compared  with  736,000  cases  a  year  ago 
and  a  5-year  average  of  834,000  cases. 
This  represents  the  lightest  January 
receipts  since  1925.  The  light  receipts 
are  due  both  to  smaller  flocks  of  poul- 
try and  to  reduced  layings.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  receipts  during  the  spring 
will  continue  to  run  below  those  of  a 
year  ago. 

IT  IS  PROBABLE  that  the  drop  in  egg  prices 
from  now  until  the  low  point  in  the 
spring  will  be  less  than  usual  and  the 
increase  in  price  of  hens  may  be  more 
than  usual.  Egg  prices  are  likely  to 
be  maintained  because  of  smaller  flocks 
and  of  reduced  feeding  of  grains.  Both 
of  these  factors  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  eggs  on  the  market.  Prices  of 
hens  are  likely  to  increase  more  than 
usual  on  account  of  smaller  numbers  of 
hens  and  partly  on  account  of  lower 
supplies  of  other  meats  such  as  beef, 
pork,  and  lamb. 


Average  Retail  Prices.  January  29.  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Hens 

Eggs 

(lb.) 

(doz. ) 

United  States.. 

26 

.5 

37.5 

-North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

9Q 

D 
.  O 

47.2 

Bridgeport  

OQ 

O 

46.6 

Buffalo  

OQ 
<co 

ry 

1 

39.2 

Fall  River   

c 
.  D 

42.2 

Manchester 

<cy 

41.0 

Newark   

O  J. 

U 

46.2 

New  Haven 

(cy 

o 
<c 

45.9 

New  York.. 

1 

45.8 

Philadelphia 

n 
u 

42.6 

Pittsburgh  

OR 

n 
u 

37.9 

Portland.  Maine  

0'7 
c,  I 

/J 

44.2 

Providence  

n 

u 

43.9 

Rochester   

97 

Q 

o 

39.2 

Scranton..  

ou 

Q 

o 

41.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

X 

34.9 

Baltimore  

9Q 

D 

40.1 

Charleston.  S.  C 

99 

Q 
O 

33.7 

Jacksonville..   

9"^ 

D 

35.2 

Norfolk   

9R 

A 
U 

35.3 

Richmond   

t 

1 
± 

34.6 

Savannah    

9n 

Q 
O 

32.0 

Washington,  D.  C 

ou 

D 

45.7 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

9R 
/CO 

o 

38.4 

Cincinnati  

± 

36.0 

Cleveland   

Ol 

■I 

o 

37.3 

Columbus   

9fi 

1 

34.6 

Detroit 

9Q 

ft 

35.4 

Indianapolis 

94 

T 
X 

34.2 

Kansas  City 

OA 

n 
u 

36.4 

Milwaukee   

9R 

n 

36.4 

Minneapolis 

9fi 

/CO 

J. 

33.0 

Omaha    

97 
/CO 

O 

33.0 

Peoria 

OA 

/C*i 

D 

35.2 

St.  Louis 

O'^ 

•z 

o 

37.0 

St.  Paul   

9R 

o 

34.9 

Springfield,  111 

97 

•z 
o 

34.2 

South  Central: 

Birmingham. 

on 

rr 

1 

33.6 

Dallas   

0(\ 

U 

34.6 

Houston 

9R 

o 

34.1 

Little  Rock 

1  Q 

J.C7 

7 

33.5 

Louisville 

99 

32.6 

Memphis  

O  T 
c,L 

0 

34.9 

Mobile 

or\ 

1 

29.9 

New  Orleans 

23 

7 

34.1 

Western : 

Buttp 

22 

9 

39.5 

Denver  

22 

1 

34.3 

Los  Angeles   

28 

1 

33.0 

Portland,  Oreg....  

24 

1 

31.0 

Salt  Lake  City  

24 

8 

35.2 

San  Francisco  

34 

1 

32.8 

Seattle    

27 

9 

34.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  29,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 

Onions  Cabbage 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.) 

United  States   

1.8 

4.1 

3.7 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  -  

1.4 

4.2 

5 . 1 

Bridgeport  

1.4 

4.4 

4.6 

Buffalo  — - 

1.1 

4.1 

2.6 

Fall  River..  

1.2 

4.7 

3 . 4 

Manchester  

1.2 

4.2 

3.6 

Newark  

1.7 

4.4 

3.3 

New  Haven  -  

1.4 

4.1 

4.4 

New  York  

2.0 

4.7 

5.4 

Philadelphia  

1.6 

3.9 

3 . 2 

Pittsburgh  — . 

1.5 

3 . 8 

3 . 5 

Portland,  Maine 

1.2 

4.4 

2.7 

Providence..  

1.3 

4.0 

4.1 

Rochester   

.8 

3 . 9 

2 . 2 

Scranton   

1.2 

4.1 

3.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

2.2 

4.7 

3.0 

Baltimore  

1.5 

4.2 

4.3 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

2.0 

5.2 

3.5 

Jacksonville  _ 

1.7 

4.3 

Norfolk.  

1.8 

4.6 

4  5 

Richmond...  

1.6 

4.5 

4 . 2 

Savannah.  

1.8 

4  fi 

o  .  o 

Washington,  D.  C... 

1.7 

4.2 

4.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago....  

2.4 

1 .  J. 

o  .  o 

Cincinnati   

1.9 

4.1 

4.2 

Cleveland  

1.5 

O  .  f 

O  .  \J 

Columbus..  

1.4 

A  A 

O.J. 

Detroit   

1.1 

o .  o 

7  9 

Indianapolis  

1.2 

A 

9  7 

Kansas  City   

2.4 

4  9 

fi 

o  .  o 

Milwaukee  

1.3 

A  n 

7  n 

o .  u 

Minneapolis  

2.0 

A  A 

A  n 

Omaha  

2.5 

A 

o .  ± 

Peoria  

1.6 

A  Q 

"7  9 

St.  Louis  

2.0 

A  9 

o .  u 

St.  Paul  

1.7 

A 

o  .  o 

Springfield,  111.... 

1.8 

5.0 

7  4 

South  Central : 

Birmingham  

2.2 

A  O 

7  Q 

Dallas    

3.2 

D  .  O 

4  1 
4  .  J. 

Houston  

2.4 

A  A 

4  .  J. 

Little  Rock  

2.7 

A  O 

7  1 

Louisville  

1.9 

A  ^ 

7  R 

Memphis  

2.6 

A  O 

>1  9 

Mobile  

2.0 

o .  D 

9  Q 

New  Orleans   

2.0 

7  9 

Western: 

Butte  

1.8 

4.0 

4.1 

Denver   

2.2 

3.8 

3.7 

Los  Angeles  

2.4 

4.4 

2.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

1.5 

3.0 

2.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.5 

2.7 

2.6 

San  Francisco  

2.2 

3.6 

6.1 

Seattle   

1.9 

3.1 

3.2 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

NO  CHANGE  in  the  prices  of  potatoes  and 
onions  during  January  occurred  but  there 
was  a  substantial  rise  in  the  price  of 
cabbage  from  3.1  cents  a  pound  to  3.7 
cents  a  pound. 

POTATOES:  Potato  prices  ordinarily  in- 
crease somewhat  during  the  winter  months 
but  this  year  the  seasonal  rise  has  been 
very  moderate.  In  the  central  markets 
they  dropped  during  the  first  3  weeks  of 
January  but  recovered  most  of  the  loss 
during  the  first  week  in  February. 
Prospects  are  that  there  will  be  ample 
supplies  of  old-stock  potatoes  during 
the  next  several  months  and  for  this 
reason  potato  prices  may  be  expected  to 
continue  at  about  present  levels,  at 
least  until  the  new  crop  comes  on  the 
market . 

RECENT  REPORTS  of  acreage  planted  in  the 
early  States  of  Florida  and  Texas  (lower 
valley)  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
There  will  probably  be  some  decrease  in 
the  acreage  grown  in  the  second  early 
and  intermediate  States. 

PRICES  of  potatoes  at  the  more  important 
shipping  points  continue  to  be  very  low. 
At  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  the  price  aver- 
aged 38  cents  a  100-pound  sack  during 
the  first  week  of  February;  at  Roch- 
ester, New  York,  the  price  averaged  52 
cents;  at  Waupaca,  Wisconsin,  50  cents; 
at  Michigan  shipping  points,  55  cents; 
and  at  Idaho  Falls,  67  cents. 

ONIONS:  The  new  crop  of  onions  has  been 
damaged  by  the  freeze  in  the  South  but 
old  crop  shipments  are  holding  up  and 
there  has  been  practically  no  change  in 
prices . 

CABBAGE:  The  rise  in  cabbage  prices  from 
3.1  cents  a  pound  at  the  beginning  of 
January  to  3.7  at  the  end  of  the  month 
is  due  principally  to  the  freeze  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  Carlot  shipments 
in  the  first  week  of  February  were  dras- 
tically cut.  The  production  estimated 
in  the  early  States  was  cut  62  percent 
from  January  to  February  and  is  now 
estimated  at  104,700  tons  compared  with 
326,000  tons  last  week.  Last  year  over 
100,000  tons  were  left  unharvested. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE  dropped  0.8  cent  a  head  during 
January,  while  spinach  prices  increased 
0.9  cent  a  pound,  and  carrot  prices 
went  up  0.6  cent  a  bunch. 

LETTUCE:  Drop  in  lettuce  prices  was  the 
result  of  heavy  shipments  from  Arizona. 
That  State  has  shipped  almost  twice  as 
much  lettuce  as  a  year  ago.  The  early 
Arizona  peak  of  shipments  has  now  about 
passed  and  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia is  replacing  Arizona  as  the  main 
source  of  supply.  The  crop  in  Imperial 
Valley  appears  to  be  of  good  quality  and 
a  fairly  heavy  movement  of  lettuce  in 
February  is  likely. 

SPINACH:  Freeze  in  Texas  damaged  the 
spinach  crop  in  all  areas  and  has  tem- 
porarily reduced  market  supplies  a  great 
deal.  It  appears,  however,  that  young 
plants  were  not  badly  damaged  and  al- 
though shipments  will  continue  light  in 
February  the  later  crop  should  be  fairly 
large.  The  early  production  estimate 
was  cut  44  percent  from  January  to 
February. 

CARROTS:  Estimated  early  production  of 
carrots  was  cut  about  one-third  on  ac- 
count of  the  freeze.  Most  of  the  dam- 
age was  done  in  Texas.  The  crop  is  now 
about  6  percent  less  than  1934  and 
about  31  percent  under  the  5-year  aver- 
age. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  January  29,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

T.pt  tiifip 

\j a  1.  1  \j  uo 

/  lb  \ 

{ hnn nVi  \ 

unixea  otates  

9 . 2 

9 . 9 

6.6 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston    

10.6 

10.6 

7.5 

Bridgeport  

10.5 

11.6 

7.6 

Buffalo  -  

9.7 

9.3 

7.4 

Fall  River  

10.4 

11.1 

6.5 

Manchester  

12.2 

10.5 

7.8 

Newark   

11.7 

10.8 

7.5 

New  Haven  

10.6 

10.6 

8.2 

New  York   

12.0 

11.9 

8.2 

Philadelphia  

10.5 

11.9 

7.5 

Pittsburgh  

10.0 

11.5 

6.7 

Portland,  Maine.. 

10.9 

11.4 

7.2 

Providence  

11.0 

13.0 

7.4 

Rochester  

9.8 

9.2 

5.3 

Scranton    

10.3 

11.1 

6.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

9.8 

9.6 

7.8 

Baltimore   

10.5 

10.8 

7.1 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

10.1 

11.3 

5.9 

J  acksonvi  1 1  e.._  

8.7 

10.3 

7.7 

Norfolk   

10.1 

8.2 

7.5 

Richmond  _..  

10.1 

9.7 

7.8 

Savannah   _  

9.3 

11.3 

8.2 

Washington,  D.  C. 

10.2 

11.0 

7.7 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

8.5 

12.4 

6.9 

Cincinnati  

9.0 

9.2 

6.7 

Cleveland  

9.9 

9.3 

7.0 

Columbus  

10.6 

12.6 

7.3 

Detroit....  

8.8 

8.8 

6.4 

Indianapolis  

10.2 

8.3 

5.2 

Kansas  City....  

8.9 

8.8 

6.5 

Milwaukee  

9.0 

10.4 

6.3 

Minneapolis  

9.5 

11.1 

7.1 

Omaha....  

9.0 

9.8 

6.5 

Peoria  

8.3 

10.7 

7.3 

St.  Louis  

9.2 

10.1 

6.4 

St.  Paul  

10.4 

10.5 

6.9 

Springfield,  111. 

9.0 

10.7 

7.7 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

8.3 

9.3 

7.4 

Dallas  

6.7 

10.5 

5.9 

Houston...  

5.3 

8.8 

7.3 

Little  Rock  

5.8 

10.0 

5.5 

Louisville  

9.6 

8.2 

6.2 

Memphis  

6.0 

9.7 

6.8 

Mobile  

8.5 

7.0 

5.3 

New  Orleans  

8.2 

4.6 

4.2 

Western: 

Butte   

10.2 

10.4 

7.7 

Denver  

8.2 

7.2 

5.8 

Los  Angeles  

6.2 

4.2 

2.8 

Portland,  Oreg.... 

8.1 

10.0 

4.9 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

8.7 

9.3 

4.4 

San  Francisco 

4.8 

5.8 

2.5 

Seattle   

8.7 

9.0 

5.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  29,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 


United  States   

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   — 

Bridgeport  

Buffalo  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

Newark._._   

New  Haven  

New  York._..  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh   

Portland,  Maine.... 

Providence  

Rochester  

Scranton  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta....  _  

Baltimore   

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk   

Richmond  _  

Savannah.  ._  

Washington,  D.  C. 
North  Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus   

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee.  

Minneapolis  _  

Omaha....   

Peoria   

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul...  

Springfield,  111.. 
South  Central: 

Birmingham   

Dallas  

Houston  

Little  Rock   

Louisville  

Memphis..    

Mobile...  

New  Orleans....  

Western: 

Butte    

Denver  _  

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


Apples    Bananas  Oranges 
(doz. , 

(lb.)       lb.*)  (doz.) 
6.1         22.3  28.6 


7.1  *5.9  31.5 
7.4  *6.2  33.4 
4.8  25.2  30.4 

8.0  ♦6.7  28.8 

6.4  *6.2  32.8 

6.2  22.3  31.4 

6.5  22.4  33.9 

6.7  29.4  27.0 

5.2  20.4  30.7 

5.8  25.1  31.7 

5.7  *7.4  31.0 

7.8  *6.2  30.9 

4.3  23.9  30.1 

5.1  20.7  32.6 

5.5  20.6  19.1 

5.9  19.9  29.7 

6.6  18.9  ]6.9 

6.2  16.0  17.8 
5.9  20.7  31.6 
6.8  24.8  29.8 

5.4  20.3  18.9 

6.1  25.0  30.0 

7.0  *6.6  32.8 

5.8  ^5.9  29.9 

5.8  ^6.2  29.2 

5.7  *6.9  32.5 

6.3  ♦5.6  30.7 

6.2  ^6.9  27.9 

6.6  ^6.9  34.9 

5.9  ♦6.4  29.8 

6.7  ^7.4  33.5 
7.0  ♦S.O  29.1 

7.0  ^7.1  31.5 
6.2  ♦e.l  31.2 

7.1  ^7.7  33.7 

6.5  ^6.7  30.5 

6.0  ^5.0  25.0 

  ^6.4  35.9 

  16.9  31.6 

6.2  ^5.4  25.9 

5.5  ♦6.0  26.6 

6.6  ^5.3  23.8 

9.8  14 . 5  24 . 9 
  14.0  26.1 


6 

7 

♦9 

3 

5 

7 

*7 

3 

6 

3 

♦5 

4 

3 

8 

♦7 

5 

5 

5 

♦7 

6 

5 

.4 

20 

.8 

4 

0 

♦6 

4 

29.2 
27.4 
17.0 
23.0 
24.1 
22.5 
25.0 


FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

APPLE  PRICES  increased  0.1  cent  a  pound 
during  January  while  banana  prices  drop- 
ped 0.3  cent  a  dozen  and  orange  prices 
also  dropped  0.3  cent  a  dozen. 

APPLES:  Increase  in  apple  prices  repre- 
sents only  a  normal  seasonal  movement. 
Present  apple  prices  are  slightly  below 
those  of  a  year  ago.  This  is  in  spite 
of  a  short  crop  of  apples  last  year, 
particularly  in  the  East.  The  crop  in 
the  Northwest  was  fairly  large  and  ship- 
ments from  that  area  are  exceeding  last 
year. 

ORANGES:  Although  the  crop  in  Florida 
was  greatly  damaged  by  the  freeze,  there 
appear  to  be  plenty  of  oranges  on  the 
market  and  prices  went  down  during  Jan- 
uary. At  the  present  time  orange  prices 
are  not  much  above  the  levels  of  a  year 
ago.  The  California  crop  is  turning  out 
bigger  than  had  been  expected  and  ship- 
ments are  much  heavier  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  navel  crop  but  it  appears  there 
will  be  a  large  crop  of  Valencias. 
The  total  U.  S.  production  of  oranges 
is  above  last  year's  and  represents  a 
record  crop  in  spite  of  the  damage  done 
by  the  freeze  in  Florida. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  29,  1955  (cents) 


Peaches 
#2^  can 

Pea 

m 

rs 
can 

Pineapple 
#2|  can 

Co 
#2 

rn 

can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(2i*) 

United  States 

19 

.5 

22 

.9 

22 

.5 

12 

.6 

17 

.5 

10 

.3 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston...  

19 

22 

.0 

22 

.  1 

13 

.6 

16 

.9 

12 

.  3 

Bridgeport...  

19 

.7 

24 

.7 

23 

.  0 

14 

.4 

20 

.3 

11 

.6 

Buffalo   

20 

.6 

24 

.3 

22 

.8 

12 

.8 

16 

.  8 

10 

.  8 

Fall  River  

18 

.  5 

22 

.7 

22 

.3 

12 

.4 

18 

.  1 

10 

.4 

Manchester.... 

20 

.7 

23 

.6 

23 

.3 

12 

.9 

17 

.4 

11 

.6 

Newark  

17 

.  8 

21 

.9 

21 

.9 

13 

.0 

17 

.9 

10 

.  0 

New  Haven  

19 

.4 

21 

.7 

22 

.7 

13 

.8 

15 

.0 

10 

.3 

New  York....  

17 

.7 

21 

2 

20 

.9 

12 

.6 

17 

.  0 

10 

.4 

Philadelphia  

18 

.5 

22 

.1 

22 

.1 

12 

.5 

18 

.8 

11 

.4 

Pittsburgh..  

18 

.9 

22 

4 

23 

.0 

12 

.0 

17 

.6 

10 

.5 

Portland,  Maine   

20 

.9 

24 

.7 

23 

.5 

13 

.0 

17 

.6 

11 

.0 

Providence  

18 

1 

20 

9 

22 

2 

12 

.6 

18 

3 

10 

.0 

Rochester    

21 

6 

23 

3 

23 

.1 

14 

.3 

17 

0 

11 

.5 

Scranton.     

19 

8 

22 

5 

22 

3 

13 

8 

17 

6 

10 

.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta...  

18 

7 

24 

4 

24 

3 

12 

5 

19 

3 

9 

.6 

Baltimore   

17 

9 

21 

7 

20 

6 

13 

6 

16 

3 

10 

.  1 

Charleston,  S.  C   

18 

.2 

22 

1 

22 

4 

11 

.4 

17 

4 

9 

9 

Jacksonville  

19 

.1 

23 

4 

22 

.2 

12 

5 

16 

1 

9 

0 

Norfolk.     

20 

1 

24 

1 

22 

5 

11 

5 

15 

8 

9 

3 

Richmond....   

19 

2 

23 

6 

22 

5 

11 

6 

19 

0 

8 

9 

Savannah    

20 

5 

24 

8 

23 

9 

13 

8 

21 

1 

9 

3 

Washington,  D.  C    

18 

7 

23 

3 

21 

9 

12 

6 

15 

8 

9 

6 

North  Central: 

Chicago...   

21 

6 

24 

3 

23 

9 

13 

5 

16 

6 

11 

5 

Cincinnati    

19 

0 

22 

9 

22 

5 

10 

6 

17 

1 

10 

1 

Cleveland  

19 

9 

23 

0 

23 

3 

12 

9 

16 

3 

10 

8 

Columbus..     

20 

8 

25 

4 

23 

4 

11 

3 

16 

8 

10 

1 

Detroit   

19 

0 

23 

3 

20 

2 

11 

0 

17 

6 

10 

0 

Indianapolis     

18 

2 

26 

1 

23 

2 

11 

5 

17 

5 

9 

8 

Kansas  City   

20 

0 

22 

9 

22 

6 

11 

1 

17 

1 

9 

6 

Milwaukee  

21 

4 

23 

4 

24 

3 

13 

6 

18 

8 

10 

6 

Minneapolis.   

20 

8 

23 

3 

24 

3 

11 

3 

17 

6 

10 

6 

Omaha   

20 

7 

24 

3 

23 

6 

12 

8 

17 

1 

11 

8 

Peoria   

22 

1 

25 

4 

23 

7 

13 

6 

18 

0 

11 

5 

St.  Louis     

19 

2 

23 

5 

23 

1 

11 

8 

18 

1 

9 

5 

St.  Paul.....   

20. 

9 

22. 

3 

23 

7 

12 

4 

17 

3 

11 

0 

Springfield,  111   

22 

1 

26 

1 

25 

2 

13 

4 

18 

8 

12 

6 

South  Central: 

Bi  rmingham   

19 

9 

21 

9 

23 

7 

11 

6 

17 

1 

9 

4 

Dallas     

20 

0 

24 

8 

23 

3 

13 

3 

21 

4 

10 

3 

Houston  

18 

0 

22 

2 

20 

9 

12 

5 

16 

3 

8 

9 

Little  Rock   

20 

9 

25 

3 

23 

3 

12 

1 

17 

8 

9 

3 

Louisville   

20 

5 

23 

7 

23 

1 

13 

0 

16 

9 

9 

8 

Memphis     

19 

0 

22 

1 

21 

6 

12 

0 

15. 

9 

10 

0 

Mobile...  

  17 

6 

19 

2 

19 

7 

11 

4 

18. 

0 

9 

3 

New  Orleans  

  18 

5 

23 

1 

22 

0 

12 

6 

19. 

5 

9 

8 

Western : 

Butte   

  20 

3 

24 

4 

24 

7 

14 

1 

16. 

6 

11. 

8 

Denver  

20 

6 

23 

9 

23 

9 

14. 

0 

18. 

1 

11. 

0 

Los  Angeles   

  16 

3 

19 

0 

19. 

0 

12. 

9 

17. 

0 

*12. 

4 

Portland,  Oreg  

  19 

7 

20 

8 

21 

6 

13. 

1 

17. 

9 

*13. 

3 

Salt  Lake  City.  

  21 

6 

24 

2 

23. 

0 

13. 

5 

17. 

4 

*12. 

6 

San  Francisco...  

17 

6 

20 

0 

19 

9 

13. 

5 

15. 

8 

*13. 

3 

Seattle  

  19 

7 

20. 

6 

21. 

7 

13. 

0 

18. 

3 

*14. 

7 
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Pushing  Back  the  Hunger  Line 

[Concluded  from  Page  11] 

tion  of  cotton  has  been  more  a  three-way 
relief.  In  the  first  15-month  period  of  its 
existence  the  FSRC  has  passed  out  to  the 
States  a  little  over  60,000,000  pounds  of 
cotton.  This  cotton  is  made  up  into  mat- 
tresses, comforters,  and  pillows,  to  be 
given  to  relief  clients.  Cotton  farmers, 
long  overburdened  with  a  price-depressing 
surplus,  benefit  from  the  removal  of  these 
supplies.  Still  a  third  group  gains.  These 
are  the  workers  on  relief  —  in  most  cases, 
women  —  who  are  given  employment  in  the 
"work  projects",  organized  by  the  State  re- 
lief administrations  for  manufacturing  the 
articles.  To  complete  the  job  of  turning 
this  cotton  into  useful  articles  the  FSRC 
has  acquired  and  distributed  42,570,000 
yards  of  printed  cotton  material  and 
16,000,000  yards  of  covering  material  for 
coverings  for  the  comforters;  15,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  ticking  to  cover  mattresses; 
close  to  20,000,000  yards  of  sheeting  to  be 
converted  into  pillow  cases  and  bed  sheets. 
In  addition  nearly  23,000,000  yards  of  tow- 
elling and  1,025,000  blankets  have  been 
bought  and  distributed. 

OTHER  ESSENTIALS  acquired  by  FSRC 
and  made  available  by  them  for  relief  are: 
1,134,000  tons  of  fuel,  5,200  pounds  of 
smoked  pork.  To  help  farmers  who  were  too 
poor  to  buy  feed  for  cattle  left  on  their 
farms,  13,240,000  pounds  of  feed  grains  have 
been  distributed.  Nearly  17,000,000  pounds 
of  grass  seed  have  also  been  provided. 

THESE  GREAT  operations  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  may  seem 
like  a  far  cry  from  the  little  cannery  in 
the  backwoods  of  the  South.  In  reality, 
both  are  important  parts  in  the  Country's 
effort  to  reduce  the  toll  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. Still  a  third  type  of  food  con- 
servation is  going  on  here  and  there  about 
the  country.  For  example:  In  Norfolk,  Va., 
the  city  Public  Welfare  Department  has 
turned  over  to  the  local  relief  administra- 
tion an  old  unused  building.  The  relief 
administration  has  installed  canning  equip- 
ment. To  this  improvised  cannery  farmers 
and  merchants  bring  each  day  the  food  they 
cannot  dispose  of  on  the  market.  Instead  of 
letting  these  day-to-day  surpluses  go  to 
waste,  they  sell  them  for  a  nominal  price  to 
the  administration  for  canning.  Workers  on 
relief  do  the  job  of  turning  this  perishable 
food  into  calories  and  vitamins  for  the  needy. 

UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS  who  know  how  to 
garden  or  want  to  learn  are  being  helped  to 
raise  some  of  their  food  so  that  they  will 


not  have  to  draw  so  heavily  on  supplies 
needed  by  families  who  cannot  produce  their 
own  food.  Again,  nobody  knows  statistically 
how  great  this  relief  activity  is  in  the 
total,  but  reports  reaching  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  show  it  is 
another  important  line  of  attack  on  hunger. 
It  is  not  only  helping  to  make  relief  money 
feed  more  people  but  is  making  possible  a 
better  balanced  diet. 

THIS  IS  how  one  city  organized  its 
gardens.  The  garden  supervisor  called  to- 
gether a  group  of  volunteer  women  to  call  on 
all  relief  families  in  the  city.  Each  fam- 
ily was  asked  if  it  already  had  garden  space. 
To  these  families  seed  and  fertilizer  were 
given,  and  advice  on  getting  their  gardens 
under  way.  Families  who  did  not  have  space 
and  wanted  it  were  allotted  some  in  the  com- 
munity gardens.  The  committee  of  women 
oversaw  these  garden  developments,  counsel- 
led with  the  families  on  seed  and  fertilizer 
problems,  helped  in  garden  promotion.  Many 
times  the  gardens  produced  more  than  enough 
for  the  families  who  worked  them.  This  sur- 
plus was  shared  whenever  it  could  be  with 
other  relief  families.  What  was  not  imme- 
diately needed  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
community  canneries  for  preserving. 

Taking  Lightning  Changes  out  of  Prices 

[Concluded  from  Page  6] 
flow  of  farm  goods  to  market  and  so  ensure 
farmers  a  better  return,  they  are  serving  a 
socially  useful  purpose.  If  they  should  be 
used  to  create  a  monopoly  control ,  restricting 
food  supplies  to  obtain  unfair  advantages — 
either  for  farmers  or  for  middlemen — they 
would  become  socially  harmful.  One  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  AAA  is  to  guard  against 
the  adoption  of  any  feature  in  a  marketing 
agreement  which  would  bring  the  latter  result. 

FURTHERMORE,  some  of  these  agree- 
ments provide  food  industries  with  the  first 
opportunity  they  have  had  to  cooperate  in 
securing  more  efficient  distribution  of  farm 
products.  The  more  economically  food  is  pro- 
cessed and  distributed,  the  better  the  chance 
of  fair  prices  for  both  farmers  and  consumers. 

RESTRICTING  supplies  of  foods  com- 
ing to  market  must  be  an  emergency  measure 
only,  in  marketing  agreements,  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  the  big  production  control  pro- 
grams for  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  products. 
Long-time  benefits  can  come  only  from 
achieving  the  more  difficult  jobs  of  cutting 
down  the  costs  of  getting  food  from  farmers 
to  consumers  and  balance  production  with 
market  requirements.  It  is  too  early  to 
tell  how  far  present  marketing  agreements 
have  gone  in  this  direction. 
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OUR,  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  dis- 
tribution. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to 
developments  in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of 
national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  value   for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  de- 
pendent upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise 
the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of 
agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agri- 
culture far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental 
and  non-governmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement 
of  consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PHICZS 


DURING  the  past  four 
'-'^s.  there  has  been  a  sharp 
in  the  cost  of  food.  On 
ber  18  the  Bureau  of 
--  Statistics  estimated 
the  retail  cost  of  all 
:les  of  food  in  51  cities 
111;. 3  percent  of  the  I9I3 
..    This  cost  increased 
on  January  2  and  to 
on  January  15»  an  ad- 
0:  3«7  percent  in  a 
.  pd  of  four  weeks. 


•    1  VOST  agricultural 
and  marketing 
l  ilisty  agree  that  the 
of  fo^d  is  going  to 
'".uc  to  rise  r-omewhat 
■^voral.  weeks,  at  least, 
ill  be  maintained 
-'ncut  the  year  at 

:omewhat  higher  tlian 
■d  in  I93I+,  Drought 
!•?  most  important  cause. 
'vaGti|;  eff'sct  on  nup- 
of  Miiraalr,  and  grains 
Ing. through  to  con- 
•1. 


Jan. 16 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  15 

Change 

Kind  of  Food 

1934 

1935 

1935 

in 

Year 

Dairy  products 

• 

i  ■ 

Milk,  qt. 

11.1 

11.7 

11.9 

7.2 

Cheese,  lb. 

22.0 

2U.1 

2I+.7 

12.3 

Butter,  lb. 

25.5 

36.3 

37.6 

^7.5 

Beef 

30. u 

Round  steak,  lb. 

2k.k 

28.1 

2U.6 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

20.0 

23. U 

25.2 

26.0 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 

IU.8 

17.2 

18.6 

25.7 

Pork 

26.7 

1+9.0 

Chops,  lb. 

20.0 

29.8 

La'rd,  lb,. 

16.2 

17.2 

23.0 

Who .  smo  .:ham ,  lb . 

— 

23. U 

23.9 

— 

Lamb 

26.9 

Leg  of  lamb, lb. 

21.5 

2U.6 

25.1 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

10.9 

12.0 

— 

Squ.are  chuck, lb. 

~ 

18. 5 

20. U 

—  V 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

Hens,  lb. 

22. U 

25.0 

25.5 

13.2 

Eggs,  doz. 

29.9 

38.0 

37.6 

25.S 

Bread 

White,  lb. 

7.9 

8.3 

g.3 

5.1 

Rye,  lb. 

8.6 

g.9 

g.9 

3.5 

"Vhole  wheat,  lb. 

— 

9.0 

9.0 

— 

'continued) 


. TT  consumers  have  been  asking 
.:iRS'  GUIDE  whether  the  farm- 
tting  the  benefit  of  price 
■.    Consumers  generally  seem 
ierstand  that  some  increase  in 
!^rice3  is  justifiable  and  nec- 
y.  in  order  that  farmers  may  get 
■ing  like  an  adequate  purchasing 
•    Pood  prices  were  very  low  during 
;  -pression.    They  f  ell  much  further 
lid  prices  of  most  other  products, 
rice  movement  in  the  past  two  years 
General  tended  to  bring  about  a 
lance  between  prices  of  dif fer- 
of  commodities. 

-'AHOTS'  income  has  not  gone  up 
•'■^r  in  proportion  to  increases  in 
prices  because  large  numbers  of 

in  the  drought  area  have  had 
itUe  to  sell.    Some  of  the  ap- 
increase  in  income  is  unreal  be- 
'  ^^Prssents  forced  sales  of  live- 
.c  it  ting  down  supplies  from  which 
■  ^igut  expect  income  next  year. 

.  ZIJ^  ^  normal  balance  be- 

r"-lcoa  of  farm  products  and  those 


of  mantif ac tured  comraoditi'js  that  f arn' r; 
buy,  it  is  necessary  either  for  food  px 
to  go  up  considerably  more  than  they  h-r 
yet  or  for  prices  of  other  commodities  t 
come  down.    For  example,  the  cost  of  liv 
ing  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stati;- 
tics  indicate  that  on  November  15,  193'ti 
the  cost  of  food  was  IU.7  percent  above 
the  1913  level,  while  the  cost  of  cloth- 
ing was  36.3  percent  above,  fuel  and 
light  52.0  percent  above,  house- furnish- 
ing goods  69.5  percent  above,  and  miecel 
laneous  commodities  95*9  percent  above. 
The  only  item  in  the  cost  of  living  whic 
increased  less  than  food  from  1^13 
^Tovemtoer  I'y^h  was  rent  wnic:i  was  remnrt 
at  2.3  percent  above  the  I913  level. 

THE  WHOLE  agricultural  adjustmen 
program  has  been  aimed  at  raising  fame 
returns  and  this  Drogram  if  it  is  suca» 
ful  must  also  raise  the  cost  of  fooi  to 
consumers.    However,  in  this  process  thf 
tendency  is  for  farm  incomes  to  be  raise 
by  a  much  bigger  percentage  than  the  cos 
of  food  to  the  consumers.     It  has  been 
recognized  ever  since  the  war  that  prica 
received  by  farmers  have  not  been  high  J 


CHANGES  IN  CI' 


Ja 

•■■nd  of  Food  1 


rereal  Products 

■^"lour,  lb. 
Macaroni,  lb.  1 
Wheat  cereal,  2 
28-oz.  pkg. 

Tepe tables  -  canned 
Corn,  #2  can  1 
Peas,  #2  can  1 
Tomatoes,  #2  can 

Vegetables  -  fresh 
Potatoes,  lb. 
Onions,  lb. 
Cabbage,  lb. 

Vegetables  -  fresli 
Lettuce,  Head 
Spinach,  lb. 
Carrots,  bunch 

Fruit  -  canned 
Peaches,  #2^  can  1 
Pears,  #2^  can  2 
Pineapple,  #2^  can 

Frait  -  fresh 
Apples,  doz. 
Bananas,  doz.  2 
Oranges,  doz.  2 


enough  to  maintain  adequi 
living  on  the  farm  and  tl 
purchasing  power  on  the  : 
ed  in  a  decreased  demand 
trial  goods,  and  this  has 
portant  factor  in  the  ind 
sion.  Most  consumers  now 
prices  of  foods  should  bc3 
but  they  insist  that  farm 
;he  benefit  of  any  price 


THE  JAITUARY  I5  far: 
iust  i.csued  by  the  B\ireau 
Economics  shows  that  the  i 
5j>  prices  received  by  fam 
'^'ron  101  percent  of  prcwai^ 
to  107  percent  in  Janurry. 
:nu6ti  bigger  increase  than 
occ\irred  in  the  retail  pri 
Rise  in  farm  prices  was  du 
very  sharp  advance  in  pric 
livestock.    The  index  of  p 
animals  W«nt  from  73  perce: 
in  December  to  96  percent  : 
This  is  an  increase  of  aln( 
in  a  period  of  a  single  moi 
are  that  the  index  will  go 
because  of  a  drop  in  raarkel 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

FRICSS  of  all  dairy  products  in-  ID 
creased  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of -January,  lower  rates 
of  production  are  the  reason. 
Pluid  milk  prices  went  up  0.2 
cent  a  quart,  cheese  prices  up 
0.6  cent  a  pound,  and  butter 
prices  up  1.3  cents  a  pound. 
There  was  also  an  increase  in 
the  average  retail  price  of 
evaporated  milk  during  this 
period.    The  high  point  in  re-  • 
tail  milk  prices  commonly  comes 
in  October  and  November  and 
Tjrioes  usually  fall  somewhat 
:  rom  "November  until  the  follow- 
ing June.    Thus  the  rise  in  milk 
;  rices  this  year  was  opposite  to 
'tie  usual  seasonal  movement. 

B"J  rsi  PRICSS  are  usually  highest 
'  n  December  and  ordinarily  fall 
I  ff  from  December  until  the  f ol- 
:  o-.ing  June.    This  year  the  rise 
:  n  butter  prices  during  the  fall 
!  (id  early  winter  was  somewhat 
r  ore  thsin  the  usual  sefeisonal  in- 
<  rease  at  that  time.    The  con- 
inued  rise  from  December  to  Jan- 
ary  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
easonal  movement . 

Bu'TER  PRfCSS  now  average  U7.5  per- 
cent above  those  of  a  year  ago 
Thile  cheese  prices  are  12.3  per- 
•er.t  above  and  fluid  milk  prices 
.2  percent  above. 

BTJTTZR- PRODUCTION  is  less  than  a 
■  -r  ago  and  stocks  of  butter  are 
i.-cid«dly  less.    Total  supplies 
f  domestic  butter  during  the  re- 
minder of  the  feeding  season  will 
■robably  be  considerably  less  than 
'.hey  were  last  year.    For  that 
reason  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
"  ^reat  a  drop  in  butter  prices 

g  the  coHiiHg  sprinag  as  there 
-  ^ally  is. 


^  PHODTJCTION  of  milk  and  butter 
is  due  mainly  to  the  shortage  of 
feed  and  the  resulting  high  prices 
■iiich  make  it  .unprofitable  for 
■any  dairy  farmers  to  feed  cows 
e^en  with  the  increased  farm 
prices  of  milk  and  butter.  From 
December  I5  to  January  I5  the 
j^arr.  price  of  milk  increased 
'^^n  $1.69  to  $1.76    per  100 
PO'^r.is.  while  the  price  of  butter- 
went  up  from  28.2  a  pound  to 
cents  a  pound. 


Average  Retail  Prices.  Januar:y 
  ^.^^ 

Markets   (q^Q- 

United  Stp.tes  .  11-9 
North' Atlantic 

Boston  11»7 

Bridgeport  1^.0 

Buffalo  12.0 

Fall  River  13^0 

Manchester  12.0 

Newark  13*0 

New  Hpven  I'+.O 

New  York  12.5 

Philadelphia  11.0 

Pittsburgji  12.7 

Portland,  Me.  10.0 

Providence  I3.O 

Rochester  12.0 

Scranton  11.0 
South  Atlantic 

Atlanta  lU.O 

Baltimore  12.0 

Charleston,  S.C.  IU.5 
Jacksonville  I5.O 
Norfolk  .  ,  lU.O 
Richmond  12.0 
Savannah  lU.O 

Washington,  D.C.  13*0 
North  Central 

Chicago  10.0 
Cincinnati  12.0 
Cleveland  11.0 
Columbus  10.0 
Detroit  11.0 
Indianapolis  10.0 
Kansas  City  12.5 
Milwaukee  10.0 
Minneapolis  10.0 
Oraahp.  10.0 
Peoria  11.0 
St.  Louis  11.0 
St.  Paul  10.0 
J  Springfield,  111.  10.0 

South  Central 

Birmingham  13  "0 

.1         Dallas      --  11.0 
m         Houston  12.0 
Little  Rock  12.0 
Louisville  12.0 
Memphis  11.3 

3  Mobile   13.0 

New  Orleans  11.3 
TTestern 

Butte  11.0 
Denver  11.0 
is  Los  Angeles  12.0 
Portland,  Oreg.  11.2 
Salt  Lake  City  10.0 
San  Francisco  12.0 

Seattle  10.7 

1/  Grade  A  delivered 


urrnfT  ^^^'^il  Prices.  Ja 
S  

jjarkets,  _  U 

jmited  States  ! 

"Tj^rth  Atlantic 

Boston  ' 
Bridgeport     ^  '• 
Buffalo 
Fall.  River 
Manchester 
Ne-va.rk 
New  Haven 
New  .York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Providence 
Rochester 
Scranton 
South  A'tl«^*i^ . 
Atlanta 
Baltiriore 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Jacjcsonville 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Savannah 
Washington, _  D.C. 
North  Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Peoria 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central 
Biminghair. 
Dallas 
Houston 
Little  Rock 
Louisville 
Memphis 
y.obile 
New  Orleans 
Western 
Butte 
Denver 
Los  Angeles 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 


nited  states 

8.3 

:8-9 

north  Atlantic 

Boston 

8.2 

9.2 

Bridgeport 

8.7 

9.1 

Buffalo 

8.U 

8.U 

Fall.  River 

8.0 

8.U 

Manchester 

8.5 

9.6 

9.^ 

9.1+ 

New  IRaven 

9.0 

9.1 

No'.v  .York 

8.8 

9.0 

Philadelphia 

8.8 

9.9 

Pittsburgh 

8.3 

8.9 

Portland,  Mc. 

9.1 

9.5 

Providence 

8.1 

8.8 

Rochester 

g.l 

8.2 

Sc rant on 

9.2 

'10.2 

South  Atlantic 

Atlanta 

8.9 

9.U 

Baltimore 

8.8 

9.2 

Charleston,  S.C. 

9.3 

9.5 

Jacjcsonville 

9.8 

9.9 

Norfolk 

•8.5 

8.7 

Richnond 

8.6 

3.5 

Savannah 

9.6 

9.9 

7ashington,_  D.C. 

8.3 

8.8 

North  Central 

Chicago 

7.3 

7.7 

Cincinnati 

7.3 

9.3 

Cleveland 

7.8 

8.3 

Colmhus 

S.I- 

9.1 

Detroit 

,7.2 

7.6 

Indianapolis 

7.h 

7.7 

Kansas  City 

7.8 

8.3 

Miiwaukee 

6.7 

6.9 

Minneapolis 

3.3 

3.9 

Omaha 

3.3 

s.U 

Peoria 

7.9 

9.0 

St.  Louis 

8.2 

9.1 

St.  Paul 

z.h 

9.0 

Springfield,  111. 

8.7 

9.6- 

South  Central 

' 

Birmingham 

9.6 

9.8 

Dallas 

7.9 

7.9 

Houston 

8.6 

8.8 

Little  Rock 

9.9 

9.7 

Louisville 

7.U 

8.0 

Memphis 

S.5 

3.9 

'labile 

9.U 

9.0 

il      ".lew  Orleanr. 

8.3 

0.7 

B'7;j5tern 

m  Butte 

9.5 

^.7 

M  Denver 

7.7 

9.1 

1     Los  Angeles 

7.7 

H     Portland,  Oreg. 

9.1 

10.0 

^    Salt  Lake  City 

7.3 

9.1 

San  Francisco 

9.3 

9.0 

^1  Seattle 

9.1 

9.9 

BR3AD 


NO  CIUiTGE  in  average  bread  pric. 
occurrod  during  the  first  half 
of  January.    Thite  bread  con- 
tinues to  be  quoted  at  an  aver- 
age of  8.3  cents  a  pound,  rye- 
bread  at  8.9  cents  and  whole 
wheat  bread  at  9.O  cents. 


THIT3  BRSAD  has  been  quoted  at 
8.3  cents  since  the  middle  of 
November.    This  is  0.1  cent  a 
pound  less  than  the  level  which 
existed  from  August  28  to 
November  6.    There  has  been  very 
little  change  in  the  market 
prices  of  wheat  and  flour  since 
October  and  lloveraber  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  bread  pri-ces 
will  change  very  much  for  sever- 
al months  unless  some  new  factor 
comes  into  the  situation  to  in- 
fluence the  wheat  market. 

THOSE  CONSUMERS  who  like  to  eat 
bread  usually  will  enjoy  buying 
occasionally  some  of  the  foreign 
kinds.    Several  foreign  types 
of  bread  can  us-ually  be  boioght 
in  the  larger  cities.    For  ex- 
ample, both  Jewish  rye  bread 
and  German  pumpernickel  give 
good  variety  to  meals  and  are 
both  particularly  good  with 
some  of  the  soft  vr.rieties  of 
cheese.    Also  most  delicatessen 
shops  and  many  bakeries  sell 
the  long  rolls  of  French- tj^pe 
bread.    This  bread  is  made  from 
wheat  flour  and  thus  is  quite 
different  from  the  two  types 
mentioned  above  but  at  the  same 
tine  is  unlike  the  us\jal  Araeri- 
can  bread. 

THESE  foreign  types  of  bread 
usually  sell  at  premium  prices 
because  they  are  made  only  in 
snail  quantities  and  therefore 
st  higher  costs,  although  tn 
locations  where  a  baker  is  able 
to  build  up  a  large  trade  for 
bread  of  these  types  h"  is 
usually  able  to  sell  ther.  at 
prices  as  low  or  lower  than 
obtained  for  the  usual  Americr 
types. 


 ^      ...         ■   ^..iA^.A 


leverage  Retail  Pricea,  Jar 

Rc 

usricets       .'  Gl 


•riTi,ted  States 
'.Jprth  Atlantic 

BoGton. 
.  Bridgeport 
.  Buffalo 

Fall  River  .-J 
Manche,ster 
Newark.  ,  ;  ? 

,  New  Haven  .  >' 
,  New  York  ,  ' 
.   Philadelphia  , 

Pittsburgh 
.   Portlajid,  Ke..  ' 
Providence      .  . 
Rochester 
Scrantpn 
South  Atlantic 
Atlanta 
Bait imp re 
Charlegton,  S.-C". 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk  \ 
Hichnond 
Savannah 
,  Washington,  D,C. 
North  Central 
ChicagQ 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
GolimbTis 

Detroit;  ,  ■ 

Indianajiolis 
,  Kansas  .City 
Milwaukee; 


New  Orleans 
stern 
Butte 
'Denver   '  . 
0  5  Ange]le;s 

rtland',-  Oreg." 
alt  Laic©  .City  [ 
an  Francisco 
eat  tie 


25.7-;' 
21.3„j: 

■26.5 
26.9 


k 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

prices  of  flour  and  of  macaroni  _ 
did  not  change  during  the  first  Ui 
half  of  January  while  the  price 
of  wheat  cereals  dropped  0.1  cent 
a,  package  of  2S  ounces.    Flour  is 
npw   8.5  percent  above:  price's  of 
fV  year  ago;  macaroni  is  1.3  per- 
cent higher;  wheat  cereal  is  sell- 
ing at  the  sane  price .as  that 
quoted  last  year  at  this  tine. 

THZAT.  has  not  changed  very  much  in 
price  for  several  months  although 
it  strengthened  somewhat  diiriiig 
the  latter  part  of  December  and 
early  in  January,    Stocks  of  wheat' 
on  January  1  were  about  1^0,000,000 
bushels  less  than-  a  yesir  earlier 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
carryover  next  July  may  be  about 
1^,000,000  bushels  less  than 
the  previous  year. 

PRICE  of  wheat  rose  from  S8.1 
cents  a  bushel  in  November  to  90.6 
cents  in  December  and  then  dropped 
back  to  89.3  cents  in  Janyary. 
The  January  price  is  SO  percent  of 
pre-war  parity,  and  in  addition  to 
this  price,  farmers  who  are  co-  - 
operating  in  adjusting  acreage  re- 
.   Ceive  benefit  payments. 

■THIS  Y3AR  the  feeding  of  wheat  to 
farm  animals  will  no  doubt  be 
heavier  than  last  year  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  feed  grains. 

ACH3AGS  of  wint3r  wheat  sown,  in  the 
United  States  last  fall  was  about 
^  percent  larger  than  that  of  a 
r  earlier  and  early  indica- 
.  jns  point  to  a  total  crop  of 
■■•inter  wheat  of  about  U75,000,000 
jmshels.    Last  year  the  crop  was 
'H)5.000,000  bushels.    It  is  too 
-W-ly  to  make  any  foreca.st  of  the 
spring  wheat  crop  but  the  agri- 
cultural-nd  iii^t 


Averai^y-e  Ketaii  i-^rices,  .January  i-j,  i^55_(cpri 

Whf,?, 

Macaroni  cere 


Markets 


Flour 
(lb.) 


lited  States 

5.1 

15.8 

North  Atlantic 

Boston 

5.0 

15*7 

Bridgeport 

5.6 

1642 

Buffalo  ■ 

•  5.U 

15.6 

Fall  River 

5.1 

15. £. 

Manchester 

5.3 

17. u 

Newark 

5.6 

16.3 

New  Haven 

5.2 

15.7 

New  York • 

5.6 

16.7 

Philadelphia 

5.0 

16.5 

Pittsburgh 

k.Z 

16.0 

Portland,-  Me. 

5.0 

18.0 

providence 

5.3 

15.1 

Rochester 

5.3 

15.5 

Sc rant on 

5.3 

17.5 

South  Atlantic 

Atlanta 

■  5.6 

17.1 

Baltimore 

5.0- 

16.1 

Charleston,  S.C. 

5.6 

16.9 

Jacksonville 

5.5 

16.6 

Norfolk 

5.1 

16.1 

Richmond 

■  5.1 

15.3 

Savannah 

5.1+ 

16.5 

Tashington,  D.C. 

515 

15.9 

North  Central 

Chicago 

■  5.1 

1^.7 

Cincinnati 

h.i 

15.2 

Cleveland  ' 

■  k.s 

16.7 

Columbus 

■  h.k 

16.9 

Detroit 

5.0 

ih.l 

Indianapolis 

U.6 

15.3 

Kansas  City 

^.7 

15.2 

Milwaukee  " 

U.S 

ik.e 

Minneapolis 

5.1 

Omaha 

18. s 

Peoria 

5.1 

17.3 

St.-  Louis 

■5.0 

16. & 

St.-  Paul 

5.0  ■ 

Springfield,  111. 

5-1 

16.5 

South  Central 

Birmingham  '  - 

5.2 

13.2 

Dallas  . 

U.3 

17.8 

Houston 

5.0 

13.2 

Little  Rock  ■ 

5.0 

16.1 

Louisville  • 

5.3 

1U.6 

Memp;:is  • 

ii^.q 

11° 0  (28rOz.^ 


4 


23.: 

25.J 
21+.^ 

,25.2 
23.] 
23.] 
2l+.( 
21.; 

23.] 

21+.^ 

23.' 
2n.( 
21+.; 

26.] 
21+.^ 
25.( 

25.; 


25. 

2H. 

2k. 
21. 

23. 
26. 

23. 
25. 

2U. 
22. 

23. 
2lt. 

25. 

25. 
2l+. 

25. 

2k. 
2k. 
22. 

27. 

2k. 

oil 


.  Omaha 
.  Peoria  , 
St.  Lou^G 
St.  Paul 
.Springfield,  IIU 
louth  Central 
Birmingham 
Dallas  ,    :  ' 
Houston 

^Little  Rock  ■ 
Louisville 
^  Memphi s  ' 

n   »  Jl  -If  .-1.  . 


28, 
28. 

.33. 
26. 

29. 

31. 

31. 
26, 
27. 
28. 
31. 


'3 


--fcc  uvei-  txiai  01  a  year  ago.         vestern  ] 


Butte 

5.3 

16.9 

26.1 

Denver 

k:i 

17.5 

23.1 

Los  Angeles  ' 

U.7 

15. U 

23.8 

Portland,  Oreg. 

k.k 

15.5 

23.3 

Salt  LcJce  City 

3.9 

17.5 

2H.2 

San  Francisco 

5.1 

16.5 

2U.3 

Seattle 

^'1 

lb. 7 

25. U 

P3ICE3  of  all  pork  products  are  in- 
creasing.   During  the  first  two 
weeks  in  January  chops  went  up 
3«1  cents  a  pound  or  8.2  percent. 
Lard  has  continued  to  go  up  rather 
rapidly,  rising  1.0  cent  a  pound 
d-iring  the  same  period  while  the 
price  of  whole  smoked  ham  went  up 
0.5  cent. 

IiH3  PRICES  now  average  83  percent 
higher  than  they'  did  a  year  ago. 
rale  is  the  greatest  increase  which 
i»3  occurred  in  the  price  of  any  of 
tie  foods  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.    Pork  chops  also 
are  selling  at  much  higher  prices 
than  those  of  a  year  ago,  the  in- 
crease amo\inting  to  percent. 


Average  Retail  Prices. 

Markets 

United  States  

North  Atlantic 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Pall  River  .' 
Manchester 
Newark 
New  Haven 
New  York 
"  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Providence 
Rochester 
Scranton 
South  Atlantic 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Jacksonville 
[  Norfolk  ' 
Richmond 
Savannah 
Washington,  D.'C. 


Jainxiary  15.  193'^J^- 

Who.  3:;. 

Chops    Lard  ham 
(lb.)     (Ih.)  (VtA 

29.8    17.2  ajg^ 


r.;  THS  WHOLESALE  MARKETS  the  price  of       ^  Charleston 

hogs  rose  very  rapidly  during  Decem-  Jacksonvil 

her  and  the  first  half  of  January.         "  Norfolk 

There  was  a  small  temporary  drop  in  Richmond 

prices  just  after  the"  middle  of  Jan-     "  Savannah 

uary  but  prices  dTiring  the  week  of         \  Washington 

'January  26  averaged  the  same  as  dur-    North  Central 

iag  the  week  of  January  12.    In  each     '  Chicago 

of  these  weeks  the  average  was  $7.82      '  Cincinnati 

a  pound.    Thus  in  the' last  part  of  Cleveland 

January  the  trend  toward  higher  hog       '  Columbus 

prices  was  broken  at  least  temporarily,  Detroit 

while  the  price  of  beef  steers  con-       '  Indianapol 

tinned  to  go  up  rapidly.    This  may  in-  '  Kansas' Cit 

dxcate  that  during  the  next  few  weeks    '  I.:ilwa\akee 

r'?tail  beef  prices  may  go  up  more  '  i;Iinneapoli 

rapidly  than. pork  prices.  Omaha 


•  HIGHER  PRICES  of  meats  are  being 
ilected  in  much  higher  prices  to 
livestock  producers.  '  Increase  in 
"°3tock  prices  from  December  to 
-lary  was  one  of  the  sharpest  on 
^rd.    Hog  prices  rose  from  $5.15 
36.87  per  100  pounds  while  prices 
3eef  cattle  went  up  from  $3.88  to 
p-3r  100  pounds.    The  index  of 
"HI  prices  of  meat  animals  rose  from 
percent-  of  the.  I2IO-I91U  average 
■0  96  percent.    Two  things  should  be 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
',  Detroit 

Indianapolis 
Kansas'  City 
'  Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Peoria' 
St,  Loiiis 
St.  Paul 
'  Springfield, 
South  Central 
Birmingham 
Dallas  " 
Houston 
Little  Rock 
LouisviU'e 
Memphis 
Mobile  ■ 
'  New  Orleans 


in  mind  in  considering  the  farm  We'stern 
53  of  hogs;  first,  that  while  'Butte 
present  prices  of  meat  animals  re-  '  Denve 

ceived  by  farmers  are  almost  at  pre-  L03  iS 
^ar  levels,  the  prices  of  things  '  Portl 

bought  by  farmers  average  26  percent  '  Salt 
isore  than  during  pre-war  period.  In  San  I 
other  words,  a  farmer  can  not  ex-  'Seatt 
cr-ange  an  animal  for  as  many  manu- 
actured  products  as  he  would  have 
eceived  for  that  animal  before  the 

•    The  oth.-r  fact  to  keep  in  mind 
s  that  in  addition  to  the  market 
ncfj  of  hogs,  those  farmers  who  are 
o^Tierating  in  the  adjustment  program 
've  substantial  benefit  payaents. 


Butte 
Denver 
L03  Angeles 
Portland,  Oreg^ 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Seattle' 


2U.I 
23.5 
25.7 
2U.9 
26.2 
28.? 
2L'^ 


•Tnited  States  ._ 

Horth  Atlantic 

Bosfon 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Fall  River 

Mairichester 

Ne-vark 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh  ■  . 

Portland,  Me. 

Providence  . 

Rochester 

Scranton 
South  Atlantic 

Atlanta 

Baltimore  . 

Charleston, S.C. 

Jacksonville 

Uorfolk 

Richmond 

Savannah  • 
'Washington,  D.C. 
North  Central 

Chicago  • 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus • 

Detroit  • 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

Peoria  • 

St.  Louis 

3t.  Paul 

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central 
Birmingham 
Dallas.  ; 
Houston 
Little  Rock 
Louisville 
"Memphis  . 

I     New  Grle^JP 

i  P(^Pfand,  Oreg. 
I  S^t.  Lake  City 
I  San  Francisco 
■Seattle 


i 

i 

i 


detail  Prices, 


Markets 


Januax: 
Hens 
(lb.) 
25^ 


HBiS  increased  in  price  0.5  cent 
a  pound  during  the  first  half  of 
Jinuary  in  line  with  the  usual 
seasonal  movement  at  this  tim.e  of 
the  year.    Sgg  prices  fell  off  O.U 
csnt  a  pound.    This  year'  the  drop 
from  Decembsr  to  January  was  less 
than  normal.    Ordinarily ' there  is 
a  slight  drop  from  November  to 
pjcember  followed  ty  rather  sharp 
drops  in  January,  February  arid 
Uirch..   This  ye.?.r  the  pricre  fell 
Qff  during  the  first  half  of  Decem- 
liT  then  went  back  up  in  the  latter 
piTt  of  Decembsr  and  fell  off  again 
diring  the  first  half  of  January. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  price 
in  the  middle  of  January  was  a 
little  higher  than  it  was  in  the 
oiddle  of  December  which  is  very 
unusiaal  although  it  has  occurred 
t'jfore. 

PHICSS  in  the  wholesale  markets  have 
continued  to  move  in  an  irregular 
^fashion  in  January.    For. example, 
the  average  price  of  extras  at  New 
Tork  dropped  from  32.6  cents  a  doz- 
en for  the  week  ending  January  12 
to  31.1  cents  for  the  week  ending 
January  19.    The  following  week, 
however,  the  price  went  nn  to  3U.O 
c«nts.    This,  together  with  the 
fflovement  of  prices  in  December, 
oay  indicate  that  the  seasonal 
drop  in  egg  prices  this  year  will 
be  less  than  usual,  and  perhaps  the 
movement  will  continue  to  be  ir- 
regular as  it  has  been  during  the 
P&st  two  months. 

HSS  PSICES  commonly  increase  during 
the  first  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year.    It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  incrojise  this  year  may  be  more 
^-  I  on  account  of  the  lower 

"  ■  01  Tiouitry  -ere  mrii  ets  trf 

-        pork  and  lamb. 


vsrage  Retail  Prices, 

Markets  . 

Viit_ed  States  

North  Atlantic  . 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Fall  River 
Mancl;ester 
■  *    Newark  .  .  ■ 

',    New  IJaven 
[     New  Xprk         .  , 
I  ^     Philadelphia  ,  ■ 
Pittsburgh  '• .  : 
Portland,  Me^  ■ 
?rovi.dence 
Roche.ster 
Scranton 
South  A1;lantic 
Atlanta 

BaltijTiore       .  , 
Charleston,  S,.  C. 
Jackspnville  , 
]  Norfolk 
Richmond 
Savannah 
■.Tashington,  D.C. 
;:orth  Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City  , 
::ilwaukee 
::inneapolis 
Omaha 
Peoria 
St.  L9uis 
'    St.  p^ul 

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central 
Birmingham 
Dallas 
Houotqn 
Little  Rock 
Louisville 
' 'emphi  s 
:obile 
"ew  Orleans 
"dstern 

Butte  '  ] 
Denver^ 

OS  Angeles 
r-ortland,  Oreg. 
-alt  Lake  City' 
■an  Francisco 
..Seattle 


January 
Potatoec 

1.8'  •■ 


Onions 
U.,2  . 


jabbage 

A'J  


VEGBTABLSS 

(Fresh) 

POTATO  PRICES  were  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  in  Jan- 
uary while  the  onion  prices  went 
up  0.1  cent  and  cabbage  up  0.2 
cent'  a  pound.    All  three  of  r- 
these  vegetables  are  selling  at 
prices  lower  than  those  of  a 
year  ago.    Potato  prices  and 
cabbage  prices  are  each  about  30 
percent  under  last  year's  levels.. 

POTATOES:     Carlot  shipments  of 
potatoes  are  considerably  vmder 
those  of  a  year  ago  but  this 
does  not  indicate  that  market 
supplies  are  lower.  Probably 
truck  shipments  of  potatoes  are 
very  much  heavier  than  last 
year.    Lpst  year  the  central 
States  shipped  many  carloads  of 
potatoes  to  distant  markets. 
This  year  shipments  from  those 
states  are  largely  by  truck  to 
local  markets. 

FARM  PRICE  of  potatoes  went  up 
slightly  from  December  to  Jan- 
uary.   The  increase  in  prices 
from  November  to  January  has 
been  about  normal  for  this  time 
of  year.    While  some  seasonal 
rise  in  potato  prices  is  likely 
from  now  until  next  spring  no 
large  increase  is  anticipated. 

ONIONS:    The  moderate  rise  in 
onion  prices  is  in  line  with 
the  usual  seasonal  movement . 
New  onions  are  oeginning  to  come 
to  market  from  Texas.    The  acre- 
age of  early  onions  in  California, 
Texas  and  Lo\iisiana  is  ik  percent 
above  last  year  and  26  percent 
above  the  1929-1933  average. 
Total  shipments  to  date  are 
about  eqxxal  to  last  year. 

CABBAGE:    New  cabbage  is  now  com- 
ing on  the  market  from  Texas, 
Florida  and  South  Carolina  and 
is  competing  with  old  cabbage 
from  New  York  and  Wisconsin. 
The  movement  to  market  has  been 
heavy  throughout  the  season. 

THE  ACREAGE  of  early  cabbage  is 
much  below  that  of  193 U  but  is 
still  more  than  an  average  ac- 
reage.   Last  year  the  early  crop 
was  so  big  that  a  large  part  of 
the  acreage  was  not  harvested. 


VSG3TABLES 
(Fresh) 

UTTUCE  dropped  0.7  cent  'a  head 
during  the  two  weeks  ending 
January  15;  spinach  prices 
dropped  0.3  cent  a  pound;  carrot 
prices  went  up  0.1  'cent  a  bunch. 

LETTUCE:  The  movement  of  lettuce 
was  heavy  early  in  January,  , 
particularly  from  Ari'zona.  Con- 
dition of  the  lettuce  crop  in 


Average  Retail  Prices 

,  Marlte  tsi 
United  States 
North  Atlantic 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
'  B\af  fald 
Fall  River 
Manchester 
Newark 

■  New  H?ven 

■  New  York 

■  Philadelphia 
Pittshiirgh 

'  Portland,  Me. 
Providence 

■  Rochester 
Sc rant on 


January) 
Lettuce 
(head) 


Spinach  Carrct^ 

 (lfe»)  (bunoy 

S»7  XT 


the  Imperial  Valley  of  Californi-a    South  Atlantic 


is  reported  as  excellent. 

3?IIIACH:  Shipments  of  spinach  in- 
creased sharply  for  the  first 
half  of  Januar:-'  and  were  much 
bigger  than  those  of  last  year. 
The  supply  is  coming  mainly  from 
Texas.    There  has  been  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  acreage 
of  spinach  in  the  early  states 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  production  will  be  some- 
thing like  one-third  larger  than 
that  of  last  year. 

:iIiROTS:  Carrot  shipments  have  in- 
creased during  recent  weeks  but 
are  below  the  levels  of  last  year 
at  this  time.    Supplies  are  com- 
ing mostly  from  California, 
Arizona  and  Texas.     It  is  estimated 
that  the  early  crop  in  these  sec- 
tions will  be  above  last  year. 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Cliarleston,  S.( 
Jacksonville 

■  Norfolk 
Riclimond 
Savannah 
'iTashington,  D.( 

North  Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 

■  Detroit 
Indianapolis 

'  Kansas  "City 
'  Milwaukee 
'  Minneapolis 
'  Omaiia 

■  Peoria 
I    'St.  Louis 

'St.  Paul 
"Springfield,  I] 
South  Central 
Biniiinghani 
'Dallas 

■  Houston' 
'Little  Rock 

Louisville 
Memphis' 
'Mobile  • 
Trew  urlkans 
Western 
Butte 
Denver 
Los  Angeles 
'Portland,  Greg. 
'S-Jt  Lake  City 
'San  Francisco 
•  'Seattle  ' 


y^fora^e  Retail  Fridep, 

 Markets  ^ 

•jjrijted  States  

yorth  Atlantic 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Fall  River 

Manchester 

Newark 

New  Haven 

New 'York 

Philadelphia " 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me." 

Providence 

Rochester 

Scranton 
South  Atlantic  • 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Jacksonville  • 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Sava"nnah 

Washington,  D.C. 
North  Central 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Detroit 

Indianpolis 

Kansas  City  " 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis  ' 

Omaha 

Peoria 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central 
Birmingham 
Dallas 
Houston 
Little  Rock  • 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Mobile 
New  Orleans 
Western  • 
Butte- 
Denver 
Los  Angeles 
Portland,  Oreg-, 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco  • 
  Seattle 


-12- 


( 
I 


1 

i 


ir^age  Retail  ?ridep 

Markets  

^TFed  States 
"^Jorth  Atlantic 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Fall  River 

;.Ianchester 

jev^ark 

Hew  Haven 

llewYork 

Philadelphia • 

Pittsburgh  ' 

Portland,  Me.' 

Providence 

Rochester 

Scranton 
South  Atlantic  • 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Jacksonville  ■ 

::orfolk 

Hichnond 

3  ava"nnah 

Washington,  B.C. 
North  Central 

Chicrago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

"olufnbus 

Detroit 

Indianpolis 

.'ansas  City  " 

:ilwa\ikee 

:inneapolis 

?mahA 
eorla 

-t.  louis 

3t.  Pa'ol 

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central 
Birmingham 
Dallas 
Houston 

Little  Rock     •  ' 
Loui!?ville 
Memphis 
Mobil-e 
New  Orleans 
Western  • 
Butte- 
Denver 
Los  Angeles 
Portland,  Oreg-. 
Salt  Lake  City- 
San  Francisco  ■ 
Seattle 


January  15.  .193'3  .(cents)  . 

Applea    Bananas    Oranges  ' 
(lb.)(doz4b.*)  (dou) 
f^.l         2Z'.k  29.0 


FRUIT 
(Fresh) 

APPLES  increased  0,1  cent  a  pound 
during  the  first  half  of  Januarji 
Oranges  went  up  0.1  cent  a  dozen. 
Bananas  dropped  0.2  cent  a  dozen. 
Bananas  are  selling  at  prices 
about  7  percent  lower  than  a  year 
ago,  while  orange  prices  average 
about  h  percent  above  last  year's 
level. 

INCR3AS3  in  apple  prices  is  about 
a  normal  seasonal  movement. 
Total  shipments  of  apples  to 
date  are  below  those  of  a  year 
ago  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.    Market  supplies  of  apples 
are  shortest  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country,    'Ve stern  supplies 
are  fairly  plentiful  although 
the  rate  of'  marketing  continues 
to  be  rather  slov;. 

THERE'  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the " ship- 
ment of  oranges  from  Florida  and 
at  "the  present  time  shipments 
from  that  section  are  running 
considerably  below  those  of  last 
year.    This  drop  in  shipments  is 
due|  to  the  freeze.  California, 
on  the  other  hand,  lias  an  abund- 
ant crop  of  oranges  and  shipment? 
are  being  maintained  at  consider- 
ably above  the  level  of  a  year 
ago. 

THERE  is  usually  a  seasonal  rise  ir 
the  price  of  oranges  from  January 
to  May.    Early  in  the  season  it 
looked  as  if  this  year  the  supplj 
of  oranges  might  be  very  plenti- 
ful throughout  the  year  and  that 
prices  would  be  kept  at  low 
levels.    The  trend  in  prices 

-  from  now  vmtil  next  summer  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  freeze  in  Floridc 
If  the  Florida  shipments  should 
pick  up  supplies  on  the  market 
will' be  quite  plentiful. 


L 


Av-rage  Retail  Prices,  Jr.nur.ry  15,  1 


Mrvrkets 

United  Gtates 
^orth  Atlantic 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Fall  River 

Manchester 

Newark 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Phiaadelphia" 

Pittobuxgh 

Portland,  Me. 

Providence 

Roche ctcr 

Soranton 
South  Atlantic 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Jacksonville 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Savannah 

Tashington,  D.C. 
.forth  Central 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

Peoria 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Springfield,  111. 
3outh  Central 

Birmingham 

Dallas 

Houston 

Little  Rock 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Mobile 

New  Orleans 
Western 

Butte 

Denver 

Lor,  Angeles 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 


rs  'Pineapple  Corn 

_Q_   C.-U1.  ..#2^  can  ■  #2  can 

22.8  2g.¥~  12.5 

21.6  •  22.3  '  13.^ 
2k. 6  ■22.J  ■  lU.3 
2k.k  ■  22.8  .  12. U 

22.7  •  ?2.3  •  12. U  • 
23.5  •  23-3  •  12.9 
21.7  •  21.8  •  12.8 
21.5  •  21.7  •  12.5 
21. U  •  20.3  •  12. U 
22.0  •  22.1  12.5 
22.5  23.0  •  12.0  • 
2U.6  23.6  •  12.9 

20.9  22.1+  .  12.8 
23,3  ■  23.1  •  13.5 
22.3  22.1  13.9 


2U.3  , 

22.  U 

23.5 
23. l| 
20.2 

23.  U 
22.6 
23.6 
21+.1+ 
2-^.6 
2U.1 
22.6 
23.6 
25.5 


CONSUMER 
QUERIES  and 
COMMENTS 

FROM  A  New  England 
consumer  comes  this 
query:  "Is  it  true 
that  there  is  no  difference 
between  cane  sugar  and  beet 
sugar?"  White  sugar,  whether 
made  from  sugarcane  or  sugar 
beets,  is  nutritionally  the 
same  product — sucrose — and  can 
be  used  in  cookery  in  the  same 
ways  with  the  same  results. 
In  jellies,  for  example.  But 
there  is  no  brown,  or  parti- 
ally refined  sugar,  made  from 
beets,  for  the  beet  sugar  made 
by  present  processes  is  good 
only  when  refined.  Nor  is 
there  any  beet  molasses,  or 
other  byproduct  of  beet  sugar 
t\st  is  used  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

"I  HAVE  just  bought 
some  sheets",  a  con- 
sumer from  Illinois 
tells  us,  "with  a  label  which 
says,  among  other  things.  'Ten- 
sile strength  62  pounds  warp, 
58  pounds  filling. '  What  is 
meant  by  tensile  strength?" 
The  tensile  strength,  or  break- 
ing strength  of  a  fabric  is  the 
number  of  pounds  pull  required 
to  break  it.  Two  figures  are 
always  given,  to  show  the 
breaking  strength  both  of  the 
warp,  or  lengthwise  yarns,  and 
the  filling,  or  crosswise  yarns. 
The  method  used  to  determine 
these  values  should  also  be 
stated.  The  "strip  method", 
in  which  an  inch-wide  strip  of 
the  fabric  is  broken,  gives 
somewhat  lower  values  than 
does  the  "grab  method",  in 
which  a  wider  piece  is  used. 


would  speed  the 
day  when  -iFarmers 
could  aaor(^  -fo 
produce  more  nearly 
a-f-  capacl+y.  Bu-H 
I  know  +bis  cannot 
happen  until  there 
is  a  -far  be+ter 
balance  than  now 
ob+ains  be+ween 
agricultural  and 
industrial  prices 
and  production" 

Henry  A.Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

"WHERE  can  I  buy  wheat 
germ",  asks  a  Penn- 
sylvania consumer. 
Wheat  germ  is  sold  in  food- 
specialty  stores  and  drug 
stores,  and  some  of  the  well- 
known  packaged  cereal  prod- 
ucts sold  in  grocery  stores 
contain  it.  You  can  also  buy 
whole-grain  wheat  by  the  peck 
at  a  feed  store,  or  a  flour 
mill,  and  cook  it  either  whole 
or  ground.  You  can  grind  it  in 
your  meat  grinder,  or  in  a 
coffee  mill  if  you  have  one. 

WHAT  DO  you  do  with 
your  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
when  you  have  finished 
reading  it?  We  put  this  ques- 
tion to  some  club  leaders. 
They  passed  on  the  GUIDE  to 
members  of  their  clubs  and  re- 
ported that  an  average  of  35 
women  saw  each  copy  received. 
One  way  of  making  your  copy 
available  to  other  readers 
might  be  to  send  it  to  the 
reading     rooms     of  consumer 


groups,  trade  unions,  and 
business  organizations. 

ANOTHER  QUERY  on 
sheets  comes  from  the 
West.  This  consumer 
reports:  "I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment saying  that  a  certain 
kind  of  bed  sheet  exceeded 
U.  S.  Government  standards. 
What  does  that  mean?"  The 
U.  S.  Federal  Specifications 
Board  writes  descriptions, 
called  specifications,  to 
guide  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities for  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  specifi- 
cations written  for  bed  sheets 
apply  only  to  one  type  of 
sheet,  the  heavy  muslin,  and 
merely  describe  the  minimum 
quality  the  Government  will 
accept.  They  do  not  purport 
to  describe  the  best  sheet  of 
this  or  any  other  type  on  the 
market,  nor  one  which  will 
necessarily  be  satisfactory  to 
homemakers . 

CONSUMERS'  COUNCIL 
of  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  keeps  local 
consumers  informed  regularly 
through  "Fresh  Food  Facts",  of 
timely  bargains  in  high  food 
value  for  low  food  budgets. 
For  instance:  Root  vegetables 
come  in  for  praise  as  budget 
standbys;  milK  receives  tradi- 
tional acclaim  for  high  min- 
eral, protein,  and  vitamin 
content  for  building  teeth  and 
general  health,  at  low  cost. 

WOMEN  WRITE  15  per- 
cent of  the  million  or 
so  letters  received 
each  month  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  write 
asking  such  questions  as  how 
to  plan  houses,  diets,  child- 
ren's clothes,  gardens,  and 
budgets  .   .  . 
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A  New  York  City  dairy  tries 
out  paper  containers  for 
milk  sold  to  poor  families 


What  Kind  of  Milk 


Skimping  on  the  quantity  of  milk  you 
buy  Is  false  economy.  Learn  instead  the 
least  expensive  kind  for  each  purpose 


TO  ASK  a  food  manufacturer  to 
grade  his  product  so  you  can  know  the  qual- 
ity of  what  you  buy  and  then,  when  you  buy, 
to  ignore  what  those  grades  mean  is  about 
as  foolish  as  building  a  bridge  across  a 
stream  and   then  wading  across. 

GRADED  MILK  has  been  offered  to 
consumers  for  more  years  than  has  any  other 
graded  food.  But  make  a  quick  check  of  your 
neighbors  sometime  to  see  how  many  of  them 
know  what  the  different  grades  on  sale  in 
your  city  mean.  Perhaps  you  will  find  you 
yourself  don't  know! 


MOST  CITIES  and  towns  throughout 
the  country  have  some  kind  of  milk  ordinance 
requiring  the  grading  of  fresh  milk  sold 
within  their  limits.  Not  all  ordinances 
have  the  same  standards.  Grade  A  milk  in 
one  city  may  be  quite  different  from  Grade  A 
milk  in  another  city. 

MANY  KINDS  of  standards,  differing 
among  cities,  led  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  10  years  ago  to  draw  up  a  uni- 
form milk  ordinance  which  any  city  could 
adopt.  This  ordinance,  prepared  with  the 
counsel  of  widely  known  health  authorities  and 


do  you  buy  ? 
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representatives  of  the  milk  industry,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  has 
been  adopted  by  nearly  600  municipalities. 

FIRST  RULE  in  careful  buying  of 
milk  is  to  find  out  what  your  local  milk 
regulations  are.  Your  city  health  depart- 
ment will  tell  you.  Compare  the  require- 
ments of  its  milk  ordinance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  ordi- 
nance. Does  your  city  ordinance  require 
Grade  A  pasteurized  and  other  grades  of  milk 
to  satisfy  all  of  the  requirements  demanded 
by  the  uniform  ordinance? 

SUPPOSE  for  the  moment  that  milk 
is  graded  in  your  city  according  to  the 
P.  H.  S.  uniform  standards.  What  does 
Grade  A  pasteurized  milk  mean?  It  means 
that  the  milk  has  been  carefully  produced 
and  properly  pasteurized  and  is  as  safe  as 
any  milk  can  be  made.  Grade  A  raw  and  cer- 
tified milks  are  raw  milks  which  are  as  safe 
as  any  raw  milk  can  practically  be  made. 

NOTE  CAREFULLY  that  this  grade  is 
a  mark  of  purity,  not  of  richness  or  nutri- 
tive value  except  that  all  whole  milk — 
whether  graded  "A"  or  below  it — must  contain 
at  least  3^  percent  butterfat  content. 
Richness  of  milk  is  measured  by  its  butter- 
fat  content.  Purity  of  milk  is  determined 
by  the  degree  of  sanitation  under  which  it 
is  produced  (cleanliness,  sterilization  of 
cans  and  bottles,  tuberculin  testing,  etc.). 

FEW  MILK  ORDINANCES  in  effect  in 
cities  today  grade  milk  on  the  basis  of  its 
butterfat  content.  Many  of  them  may  re- 
quire, as  in  the  uniform  milk  ordinance, 
that  any  whole  milk  sold  shall  contain  a 
certain  percentage  of  butterfat,  but  make  no 
requirement  at  all  about  the  butterfat  con- 
tent of  each  sanitary  grade.  When  you  are 
offered  Grade  A  or  Grade  B  milk  there  may  be  no 
difference  in  the  richness  of  the  two  kinds, 
while  there  is  a  difference  in  their  purity. 

EXCEPTION  to  this  rule  may  be  oc- 
curring in  your  city.  While  the  law  may  not 
require  it,  milk  companies  may  offer  you 
different  quality  grades.     For  instance,  you 


may  find  two  kinds  of  milk,  both  meeting  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  Grade  A,  but  one 
containing  4  percent  butterfat  and  the  other 
3:^  percent. 

MAJOR  DIFFERENCES  in  cost  come  in 
with  differences  in  richness  of  milk.  Con- 
sumers who  want  milk  with  a  higher-than- 
average  butterfat  content  must  expect  to  pay 
for  it  because  it  costs  more  to  produce  such 
milk.  To  make  sure  you  are  getting  that 
extra  richness,  ask  for  a  report  from  your 
dairies.  They  might  like  the  idea  of  print- 
ing on  their  labels  "Grade  A,  not  less  than 
4  percent  butterfat",  or  whatever  the  per- 
centage is.  Other  consumers  whom  you  know 
might  like  to  have  this  additional  guide  to 
the  quality  of  milk  they  buy. 

SOME  SLIGHT  difference  in  price 
may  be  due  to  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
various  sanitary  grades.  But  Public  Health 
Service  officers  report  that  so  far  as  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  their  uniform  ordi- 
nance go,  in  most  cases  the  cost  of  turning  out 
Grade  A  is  less  than  1  cent  higher  than  the  cost 
of  turning  out  a  lower  grade .  Your  local  sani- 
tary requirements  may  add  to  this  cost.  For 
instance,  if  Grade  A  milk  in  your  city  must 
have  a  double  cap,  that  will  add  to  the  cost. 

GRADE  A  pasteurized  milk,  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  ordinance,  is 
meant  to  be  a  milk  that  is  safe  and  good 
enough  for  everybody.  It  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  luxury  product.  By  setting  an  "A" 
standard,  the  Service  hoped  to  encourage 
bringing  all  milk  up  to  this  quality  grade. 
But  suppose  a  family  cannot  buy  enough  milk 
at  Grade  A  prices  to  give  each  child  a  quart 
a  day.    What  should  they  do? 

BOILING  MILK  will  give  you  the  pro- 
tection you  need  against  infection  from  any 
grade  of  milk  lower  than  the  P.  H.  S.'s  "A" 
standard,  whether  the  milk  is  raw  or  pasteur- 
ized. Boiling  kills  practically  all  the 
bacteria  without  destroying  the  food  value 
of  the  milk,  except  for  a  very  small  amount 
of  Vitamin  C.  This  vitamin  is  affected  by 
heat,  but  this  fact  is  not  important  because 
the  amount  of  Vitamin  C  present,  even  in  raw 
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milk,  is  frequently 
insufficient.  It 
is  necessary  to 
feed  children 
orange  or  tomato 
juice  or  some 
other  good  source 
of  this  vitamin, 
regardless  of 
whether  the  milk 
they  drink  is  raw, 
boiled,  or  pasteur- 
ized. Boiling  does 
not  rob  milk  of  any 
of  its  food  value, 
and  it  does  some- 
thing to  make 
milk  more  digesti- 
ble. None  of  the 
reasons  people  give 
for  not  using 
boiled  milk  are 
actually  valid, 
except  of  course 
the  change  in  taste . 


CHEAPER 
GRADES  of  raw  or 
pasteurized  milk, 

often  just  as  high  in  nutritive  value  as 
the  most  expensive  grades,  may  be  used  in 
cooking,  too,  if  your  food  money  is  scarce. 

ONE  OTHER  high  grade  beside  "A" 
is  defined  in  the  uniform  ordinance  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  That  is  "certified" 
milk,  which  is  raw  milk  carefully  produced 
with  constant  supervision.  This  is  an  ex- 
pensive kind  to  produce,  and  consumers  must 
expect  to  pay  more  for  it  than  for  the  pas- 
teurized kind.  Certified  milk  need  be 
bought  only  when  the  doctor  orders  it  or 
when  consumers  can  indulge  their  preference 
for  raw  milk  of  the  very  highest  grade. 
Proper  pasteurization  does  not  significantly 
affect  the  flavor  or  food  value  of  milk,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  health,  properly  pas- 
teurized milk  is  safer  than  raw  milk.  Con- 
sumers who  prefer  to  purchase  raw  milk  can 
secure  added  protection  by  pasteurizing  at 
home  as  follows:  Place  the  milk  in  an  alumi- 


Model  0"f  a  pasteun3ation  plant 

MILK  is  delivered  to  the  plant  at  "A" — storage  tank.  From  there  it  passes  to  "B" — a 
preheater,  from  which  it  goes  to  "C" — a  filter.  After  filtering  it  is  Icept  in  the  three  large 
tanks — -"D",  for  pasteurization.  From  the  tanks  the  milk  is  piped  to  "E" — a  covered 
milk  cooler.  From  the  cooler  it  comes  directly  to  "F" — for  bottling  and  capping,  and 
passes  from  there  into  "G" — cold-storage  room.  From  the  cold-storage  room  it  can 
conveniently  be  passed  out  to  "H" — loading  platform  for  delivery  wagons  and  trucks. 
\owhere  along  the  line  is  the  milk  exposed  to  the  air  or  touched  by  hand. 


num  vessel  on  a  hot  flame  and  heat  to  155° 
F. ,  stirring  constantly;  then  immediately 
set  the  vessel  in  cold  water  and  continue 
stirring  until  cool. 

"FANCY"  labels,  such  as  "Sanitary" 
or  "Special",  on  higher-priced  milk  should 
be  compared  with  the  standard  'A."  Careful 
consumers  will  ask  for  a  clear  guarantee  of 
extra  quality  of  richness  and  for  sanitation 
before  they  spend  extra  money  on  fancy 
names . 

VITAMIN  D  milk  is  a  possible  ex- 
ception to  that  rule.  This  new  product  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Experts 
are  not  yet  agreed  that  people  past  the  age 
of  rickets  need  any  more  Vitamin  D  than  they 
get  from  a  good  balanced  diet.  Vitamin  D 
milk  is  recommended  by  many  experts  for 
babies,  but  as  to  whether  mothers  can  depend 
on  milk  to  give  their  babies  the  extra  Vita- 
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min  D  they  need  in  their  first  2  years,  the 
only  official  pronouncement  so  far  is  that 
more  research  is  desirable. 

LEARNING  the  definitions  and  uses 
of  different  grades  of  fresh  milk  is  only 
the  first  rule  for  intelligent  consuming. 
Equally  important  is  checking  on  the  en- 
forcement of  those  standards.  Health  de- 
partments in  some  cities  with  excellent  milk 
ordinances  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds 
for  hiring  inspectors.  Find  out  how  many 
inspectors  your  department  has;  how  often 
they  make  surprise  inspections  in  the  dai- 
ries; whether  results  of  these  inspections 
are  available  to  the  public.  In  Washington, 
for  instance,  every  month  the  health  depart- 
ment publishes  reports  of  inspections  made 
at  each  dairy  and  ice  cream  plant.  All  con- 
sumers who  want  them  may  receive  these  re- 
ports free.  That's  one  way  to  keep  posted 
on  grades  of  milk  sold. 

ANOTHER  CHECK  on  standards  in  your 
city  is  to  determine  its  milk  sanitation 
rating.  This  service  is  given  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  State  health  departments. 
To  get  a  rating  a  city  must  apply  to  its 
State  department.  If  the  rating  comes  to  90 
percent  or  over,  the  city  is  listed  in  the 
semiannual  publication  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  "Milk  Sanitation  Ratings  of  Cit- 
ies." A  rating  of  90  percent  or  over  means 
that  the  city  is  doing  excellent  milk-con- 
trol work. 

CHOOSING  the  economical  type  of 
milk  for  your  purposes  need  not  stop  with 
fresh  milk.  Other  forms  can  be  included  in 
the  diet,  maybe  in  some  cases  more  econom- 
ically. The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  gives 
these  alternative  forms  as  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  food  value  of  a  quart  of 
fluid  whole  milk:  17  ounces  of  evaporated 
milk;  1  quart  of  fluid  skim  milk  and  1|- 
ounces  of  butter;  5  ounces  of  American  Ched- 
dar cheese;  4^  ounces  of  dried  whole  milk; 
3-|-  ounces  of  dried  skim  milk  and  1-|-  ounces 
of  butter. 

CENTURIES  of  skimming  cream  from 
milk  has  given  lots  of  consumers  the  false 


idea  that  cream  is  the  only  thing  valuable 
in  milk.  When  butterfat  is  removed  from 
whole  milk,  the  skim  milk  that  remains  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  the  proteins, 
sugar,  minerals,  and  Vitamins  B  and  G  that 
make  the  whole  milk  valuable.  True,  skim 
milk  compared  with  whole  milk  is  lower  in 
fuel  value,  not  so  rich  in  flavor,  and  a  poor 
source  of  Vitamin  A.  But  add  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter  to  a  quart  of  skim  milk  and 
you  will  get  the  same  food  value  as  a  quart 
of  whole  milk.  If  you  are  not,  for  reasons 
of  economy,  buying  an  adequate  supply  of 
whole  milk,  you  can,  at  little  expense, 
safely  use  skim  milk  to  increase  your  milk 
supply  provided  you  make  sure  to  get  your 
Vitamins  A  and  D  from  other  foods  or  fish- 
liver  oils. 

DRIED  SKIM  milk  has  all  the  food 
virtues  of  fresh  skim  milk  except  Vitamin  C. 
Ordinarily  it  is  the  cheapest  form  of  milk 
you  can  buy.  Even  when  you  add  the  fat  and 
Vitamin  A  missing  from  the  whole  milk  by 
using  a  little  more  butter,  the  cost  is  less 
than  whole  milk,  whether  fresh,  evaporated, 
or  condensed.  One  quart  of  fresh  whole  milk 
equals  ounces  of  dried  skim  milk  plus  1^ 
ounces  of  butter.  With  dried  skim  milk  at, 
let  us  say,  16  cents  a  pound  and  butter  at 
50  cents  a  pound,  you  can  get  the  equivalent 
of  a  quart  of  fresh  whole  milk  for  less  than 
S-j  cents.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  will 
tell  you  how  to  use  this  valuable  food. 

DAIRY  COMPANIES  have  been  slow  to 
make  dried  skim  milk  easily  available  to 
consumers.  Your  local  bakeries  and  ice 
cream  factories  usually  have  a  supply  on 
hand  and  may  be  willing  to  sell  it  to  you 
in  small  quantities.  The  industry  agreed 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
velop a  satisfactory  consumer  package  in  the 
marketing  agreement  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

EVAPORATED  milk  is  whole  milk  with 
about  60  percent  of  its  water  removed.  One 
pound  is  equal,  on  the  average,  to  about  2 
pounds  of  fresh  whole  milk.  Seventeen  ounces 
of  evaporated  milk  contains  about  the  same 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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What's  ahead  in  food  costs 


can  only  be  understood  fairly  hy  remembering  what's  behind  present 
prices.  If  you  are  a  consumer  with  a  job,  try  counting  ten  this  way 
next  time  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  ynoves  you  to  protest : 


ONE  Ever  since  1920  farmers  have  given  the  rest  of  the  country  abundant  supplies  of  food 

at  relatively  low  prices. 

TWO         During  the  "prosperous"  years  1922-29,  the  general  cost  of  living  remained  at 
about  70  percent  above  1913.    Food  costs  remained  about  50  percent  above  1913. 

THREE     Food  costs  struck  bottom  in  1933  when  they  were  slightly  less  than  food  costs  in  1913. 

Total  cost  of  living  in  1933  was  still  30  percent  above  the  1913  level.  No  other  item 
in  the  cost  of  living  dropped  so  low  as  food  in  1933. 


i 


FOUR  Even  with  the  increase  in  food  costs  since  1933,  food  prices  on  February  12,  1935,  were 
probably  about  15  percent  below  the  February  average  of  all  living  costs. 

FIVE  By  the  middle  of  February  food  prices  were  7  percent  higher  than  in  the  last  half  of 
1934,  but  still  20  percent  below  1930  prices.  Most  of  the  expected  rise  in  food  prices 
in  general  is  probably  about  over  in  view  of  seasonal  increases  in  food  supplies  as 
the  new  crops  become  available. 

SIX  Higher  food  costs  in  1935  are  not  expected  to  increase  the  general  cost  of  living  more 

than  3  or  4  percent. 

SEVEN      Money  to  meet  these  higher  costs  is  apparently  already  reaching  many  city  workers. 

Their  average  income  in  January  1935  was  approximately  3  percent  greater  than  in 
the  last  half  of  1934.  If  this  improvement  in  earnings  continues,  city  workers  will 
have  a  net  gain  over  all  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

EIGHT  Not  all  foods  increased  in  price  in  the  past  year.  Some  decreased.  Some  advanced 
less  than  others.  Consumers  can  keep  down  their  total  food  costs  by  planning  pur- 
chases around  those  foods  which  have  increased  least.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were 
18  percent  cheaper  in  February  1935  than  in  February  1934;  cereals  were  5  percent 
higher;  dairy  products,  13  percent  higher;  meats,  32  percent  higher;  eggs,  38  percent 
higher. 

NINE  1934's  bad  growing  weather,  which  drastically  reduced  supplies,  is  responsible  for 
the  severity  of  1935's  food-cost  increases.  Even  with  weather-reduced  suppliesj 
farmers  produced  in  1934  within  15  percent  of  the  amount  they  produced  in  1929. 
1934's  industrial  production  was  still  about  40  percent  under  that  of  1929. 

TEN  Good  growing  weather  permitting,  farmers'  production  in  1935  will  be  still  greater 

than  1934's.  Permanent  gains,  both  for  farmers  and  consumers,  can  come  only  with 
greater  industrial  production  at  lower  prices. 
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Us 


you  know 

wbat  yoa 
get  when 
you  buy 


GRADED  BEEF 


Beef  prices  io  consumers  are  on  +be  upgrade  af+er 
three  years  of  record  lows. Qualify  of  beefis  temporarily 
on  the  downgrade.  Neither  change  is  due  fo  any  faul-h 
of  farmers  or  bufchers  but  fo  I934's  greaf  drought. 
Plenty  of  nutrifious  beef  is  still  to  be  had.  Govern rnent 
grades  can  help  you  selecf  good  cuts. 


(^0 


looo . 


oo 


BARGAINS,  like  happy 
days,  have  a  way  of  lingering 
fondly  in  consumers'  memories. 
When  you  go  to  market  today  and 
find  beef  selling  at  37  cents  a 
pound  for  sirloin  or  27  cents 
for  rib  roast,  you  probably 
do  not  have  to  be  reminded 
of    the    days    when    you  could 


get  this  meat  for  8  to  10  cents  less  a 
pound. 

YOU  MAY  have  to  be  reminded, 
though,  that  for  years  you  paid  much  higher 
prices  for  this  meat  than  those  charged 
today  and  probably  thought  little  about 
them.  The  average  price  of  a  pound  of 
sirloin,   which  dropped  to  29  cents  in  1933 
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was  50  cents  in  1929.  Plate  beef,  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  10  cents  in  1933,  cost  21  cents  in  1929.  You 
would  have  to  go  back  to  1916  to  find  a  price  for  sir- 
loin steak  as  cheap  as  1933' s,  or  back  to  1913  to 
find  plate  beef  as  cheap  as  in  1933. 

DEPRESSION  gave  beef-eaters  bargain  prices 
for  3  years,  but  as  in  the  case  of  most  bargains, 
consumers'  gain  was  someone  else's  loss.  Cattle 
farmers  took  the  loss.  Had  they  been  asked  to  take 
it  much  longer,  many  of  them  would  have  been  forced 
out  of  the  business  of  providing  us  with  steaks, 
and  supplies  might  have  been  reduced — although  more 
gradually — as  the  drought  reduced  them  quickly. 

DROUGHT  came  to  change  this  picture  by 
wiping  out  great  quantities  of  grain  and  forcing  up 
the  cost  of  feeding  cattle.  Farmers,  with  large 
numbers  of  cattle  suffering  for  feed  and  water,  and 
with  prices  of  feed  rising,  were  forced  to  reduce 
the  number  they  kept  on  the  farm  by  marketing  more 
cattle  than  they  ordinarily  would  have  marketed. 
Many  of  these  cattle  were  underfed.  Meat  from 
them  naturally  would  not  be  so  fat  or  tender.  Abun- 
dant supplies  of  beef  on  the  market  last  fall, 
due  to  this  distress  marketing,  kept  prices  to  con- 
sumers down.  Today  fewer  cattle  are  going  to  mar- 
ket. Less  beef  is  available  for  consumers.  These 
smaller  supplies  are  now  forcing  up  consumer  prices. 

FOR  MONTHS  the  AAA  has  bent  its  best  efforts 
to  relieving  the  problem  as  much  as  it  could,  both 
for  consumers  and  farmers.  First,  it  bought  from 
farmers  over  8  million  cattle.  Many  of  these  were 
threatened  with  starvation  or  death  from  lack  of 
water.  Distress  sales  were  ruining  markets  for 
farmers  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  drought  areas. 
Meat  from  these  cattle  was  canned  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  cans  or  distributed  fresh  to  relief  fam- 
ilies. (We  told  the  story  of  this  food  conservation 
campaign  in  our  last  issue.)  Second,  the  AAA  helped 
farmers  to  increase  their  production  of  feed  and 
forage  in  acres  held  from  production  of  surplus 
export  crops. 

DROUGHT  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  low- 
ering of  quality  of  beef.  Fortunately,  this  is  a 
temporary  problem.  Under  pressure  of  drought,  farm- 
ers have  culled  out  their  low-grade  animals.  Though 
short  in  numbers,  the  herds  that  have  weathered  the 
drought  are  the  soundest  foundation  stock  that  the 


Marking 

U.S.GRADED 

BEEF 


Learn  to  distinguish  these 

U.S.  BEEF  GRADES 

Prime 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 
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beef  industry  ever  had.  Good  quality  beef 
will  be  more  plentiful  in  the  future. 

CONSUMERS  always  need  some  yard- 
stick for  measuring  the  quality  of  beef  they 
buy,  not  only  to  purchase  wisely  but  to  guide 
them  in  preparing  meat  at  home 
to  get  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction  and  value  from 
their  purchases.  This  need  is 
greater  when  prices  are  up  than 
when  they  are  down. 

GOVERNMENT-graded 
beef  can  give  you  that  yardstick 
of  quality.  Your  butcher  can 
and  will  provide  U.  S.  graded 
beef  if  you  ask  for  it. 


GRADED  MEAT 
should  not  be  any  more 
expensive  than  un- 
graded meat  of  the 
same  quality.  It  us- 
ually costs  the  whole- 
saler less  than  4  cents 
to  have  an  entire  beef 

graded  and  stamped.  The  consumer's  share 
of  that  on  an  average  purchase  would  be  too 
small  to  compute.  Your  butcher  can  get  U.S. 
graded  meat  simply  by  asking  his  wholesaler 
to  supply  him  with  it. 

GRADING,  so  far  as  Uncle  Sam  is 
concerned,  is  a  purely  voluntary  service. 
When  a  packer  or  dealer  has  a  demand  for 
U.  S.  graded  meat  he  can  ask  to  have  the 
Government  grader  come  to  his  plant  and 
grade  his  meat.  The  charge  for  the  grader's 
time  is  $2  an  hour.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions a  grader  can  grade  and  stamp  from 
60  to  75  carcasses  in  an  hour.  That  makes 
it  cost  the  packer  from  2^  to  cents  for 
each  whole  carcass. 

MEAT  GRADERS  are  experienced  men. 
wise  in  the  business  even  before  they  apply 
for  the  job.  They  must  have  had  8  years' 
practical  work  in  grading,  buying,  and 
selling  meat.  After  appointment,  they  are 
trained  in  the  application  of  the  official 


This  is  the  "U.S.  Inspected  and  Passed" 
s+amp.  1+  means  that  the  meat  is  healthful, 
wholesome  and  fit  for  human  food. 
A  number  identifying  each  official 
establishment  appears  in  place  of  the 
naughts.  Do  not  confuse  this  with  the  U.S. 
Grade  stamp,  which  is  a  mark  of  quality 


standards,  and  must  work  3  years  as  assistants 
before  they  can  become  graders  in  their  own 
right.  They  then  receive  permanent  appoint- 
ment in  some  city  where  they  are  on  call  6 
days  a  week  from  early  until  late.  Their  sal- 
aries are  paid  by  the  Government  and  they  are 
responsible  directly  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture . 

ALL   SORTS    of  people 
call  for  graded  meat:  Wholesal- 
ers, packers,  jobbers,  hotels, 
and    restaurants,     dining  car 
services,    steamships,  retail- 
ers, and  even  private  individ- 
uals. After  the  meat  is  dressed 
and  chilled,  the  grad- 
er looks  it  over,  de- 
termines   its  grade, 
takes  out  his  little 
roller  stamp  and  runs 
it  from  one  end  of  the 
beef  to  the  other  in 
several  places,  leav- 
ing  a  narrow  purple 
ribbon  which  says  over  and  over,  U.   S.  GOOD 
STEER  orU.  S.  MEDIUM  COW  or  whatever  it  happens 
to  be . 

PURPLE  INK  used  in  the  stamp  is 
made  from  a  perfectly  harmless  vegetable 
compound  which  usually  disappears  when  the 
meat  is  cooked. 

MORE  GRADED  meat  is  demanded  every 
year.  Grading  started  in  May  1927.  That 
year  the  first  graders  marked  4-^  million 
pounds.  In  1934  the  little  purple  stamp 
rolled  its  trail  of  guaranteed  quality  over 
more  than  263  million  pounds  of  beef. 

THESE  are  the  official  grades  es- 
tablished by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics:  Prime,  Choice,  Good,  Medium  and 
Common,  Cutter,  and  Low  Cutter.  The  last 
two  grades  are  sold  only  as  boneless  cuts — 
or  are  used  in  making  sausage. 

"PRIME"  is  scarce  even  when  fat 
animals  are  plentiful.     You  rarely  get  beef 
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of  this  unusually  high  quality.  It  is  a 
clear  bright  red  with  tiny  white  lines  of 
fat  called  marbling,  running  through  it  like 
veins,  and  is  covered  all  over  with  a  good 
layer  of  firm  white  fat.  "Choice"  has  the 
same  characteristics  as  "Prime"  but  is  not 
so  fat.  "Good"  is  somewhat  above  the  aver- 
age and  good  enough  for  most  of  us  even  in 
the  best  of  times.  "Medium"  and  "Common" 
are  not  so  well-fleshed  as  the  three  higher 
grades,  but  you  can  get  excellent  meat  in 
these  grades  too. 

"CONTOUR  of  the  Carcass"  is  one  of 
the  important  points  a  grader  looks  for. 
Since  so  few  of  us  have  a  chance  to  look 
at  the  carcass  as  a  grader  does,  to  see  if 
it  is  "blocky  and  compact",  let's  bring  it 
into  our  own  field  by  saying  that  a  rib 
roast,  for  instance,  should  be  thick  and 
full.  There  should  be  a  high  percentage  of 
meat  to  bone. 

CUTTING  is  another  point  the  grader 
notes.  The  knife  should  go  through  the  beef 
smoothly  and  evenly.  Cut  surfaces  should 
remain  smooth  and  the  texture  firm. 


for  yourself.  They  can  be  just  as  deliciously 
appetizing  and  nourishing  as  the  higher 
grades  if  cooked  slowly  according  to  scien- 
tific rules.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
has  a  useful  bulletin  on  this  subject  called 
"Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost."  You  can  get  it 
by  sending  5  cents  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,    Washington,    D.  C. 

OBSERVANT  CONSUMERS  have  probably 
noticed  another  purple  stamp  on  the  meat 
they  buy.  It  is  a  little  round  purple  stamp 
made  with  the  same  kind  of  ink  used  by  the 
graders,  which  says  "U.  S.  Insp'd  &  P's'd." 
On  page  10  you  will  see  a  picture  of  this 
stamp.  Do  not  confuse  it  with  the  grade 
stamp.  The  U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed 
stamp  is  placed  on  all  the  major  portions 
of  the  beef  by  the  U.  S.  inspector  from  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  means  that  the  animal 
was  free  from  disease  and  that  the  meat  is 
fit  for  human  food.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  quality.  According  to  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  of  June  30,  1906,  all  meat  shipped 
from  one  State  to  another  must  be  marked 
with   the   inspection  stamp. 


COLOR  is 
the  easiest 


item    for  the 

amateur  grader 
to  remember. 

Consumers  in  these  cities  can  find  out  where  U.  S.  GRADED 

Bright   red  for 

BEEF  is  sold  by 

calling  the  headquarters  of  the  beef 

the  lean,  white 

grader. 

or    pale  cream 

for  the  fat. 

Boston,  Mass.    

      704  Appraisers'  Stores 

Bufifalo,  N.  Y  

  Stockyards'  OflBce 

CONTOUR, 

Chicago,  111.  

  999  Exchange  Ave.,  U.  S.  Yards 

texture,  and 

Detroit,  Mich.   

  2815  Michigan  Avenue 

color.  Remem- 

Kansas City,  Mo.  

  964  Livestock  Exchange  Avenue 

ber  those  when 

National  Stockyards,  111. 

  Box  102 

you  go    to  the 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

  641  Washington  Street 

meat  counter 

Omaha,  Nebr.  

  305  Livestock  Exchange 

next  time. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.   

  604- H  U.  S.  Custom  House 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

  Room  2,  Ferry  Bldg. 

IF  YOUR 

Seattle,  Wash  

  508  Federal  Bldg. 

pocketbook  says 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  

  103  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg. 

buy  "Medium"  or 

Wichita,  Kans.   

  36  Livestock  Exchange 

"Common" ,  don '  t 

Washington,  D.  C.   

  Room  2546  South  Bldg. 

feel  too  sorry 
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CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEFS 


/y-om  WASHINGTON 


MUCH  of 
the  talk  about  the 
workability  of  agri- 
cultural adjustment 
sounds  like  the  Smith 
family  parable . 


In  this  laboratory  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  carries  on  research  on  cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics.  To  find  out  what  makes  for  good  quality  in  a  fabric,  textile  chemists 
study  goods  made  from  fibers  of  different  kinds  and  grades,  produced  under  known 
conditions  of  growth,  handling,  and  manufacture.  Then  they  test  and  compare  the 
goods  for  durability  and  usefulness  to  the  consumer.  This  picture  shows  a  labora- 
tory test  which  measures  the  chemical  deterioration  of  a  cotton  fabric  during  use. 


END-OF-THE-YEAR  pocketbook  aches 
were  terrible  things  in  the  Smith  family 
who  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  break  even. 
None  of  their  friends  could  understand  why. 
After  all,  the  family  income  was  well  above 
the  average.  Family  councils  would  be  held. 
Everybody  would  agree  on  rigid  economies  for 
a  while.  Then  in  a  few  weeks  their  best- 
laid  plans  would  go  aglee.  Once  more  family 
finances  would  get  all  tangled  up. 

CAME  one  day  when  the  Smiths 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  harassing 
confusion.     They  would  have  a  budget.  They 


would  plan,  so  much  for  food,  so  much  for 
clothing,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of  neces- 
sities and  extras. 

MONTHS  went  by.  The  plan  seemed 
to  work  like  a  charm.  Then  some  unforeseen 
emergencies  arose — sickness,  an  accident — 
which  had  to  be  paid  for.  They  put  a  strain 
on  the  young  budget.  Major  adjustments  had 
to  be  made.  Part  of  the  family  vowed  this 
had  proved  the  worthlessness  of  planning. 
They  were  overruled  by  the  majority  vote  which 
recognized  that  had  there  been  no  budgeting 
at  all,  financing  these  emergencies  would 
have  been  a  much  more  difficult  job. 
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BECAUSE    drought    and    frosts  and 
' other  uncontrollable  forces  came  to  harass 
agriculture  in  1934  and  resulted  in  wiping 
out  some  farmers'  crops  and  helped  to  raise 
the  prices   consumers   had   to  pay   for  some 
foods,   some  people  are  suggesting  that  the 
country    should    throw    out    the   window  the 
I  principle  of  agricultural  adjustment;  just 
as  the  minority  members  of  the  Smith  family 
■wanted  to  throw  out  their  window  the  prin- 
ciple of  family  budgeting. 

THE  FACT  that  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies made  changes  necessary  in  the  Smith 
family's  budget  plans  did  not  disprove  the 
wisdom  of  planning  family  expenditures. 
Neither  does  the  fact  that  bad  growing 
weather  resulted  in  some  shortages  of  farm 

i products  disprove  the  wisdom  of  adjusting 
agricultural  production  to  the  capacity  of 
consumers  to  buy  what  is  produced.  On  the 
contrary,   the  very  existence  of  an  adjust- 

1 ment  program  in  several  ways  made  it  easier 
to  meet  emergency  conditions. 

AGRICULTURAL  adjustment  programs 
now  in  effect  will  go  on.  1935  programs 
take  into  account  unbalanced  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  unprecedented  drought. 
All  of  the  major  programs  for  1935  call  for 
increases  over  1934  farm  production. 

ASSUMING  normal  growing  condi- 
tions, farmers  will  produce  in  1935  about 
70  percent  more  grains  than  in  1934;  about 
the  same  large  volume  of  truck  crops  and 
fruits  and  vegetables;  only  5  percent  less 
poultry;  about  5  percent  less  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Meat  animals  will  be  scarcer  due  to 
the  heavy  marketings  forced  on  farmers  by 
the  drought  feed  shortage.  Obviously  it 
takes  longer  to  build  up  supplies  of  live- 
stock than  supplies  of  wheat. 

ALTOGETHER,  agriculture  will 
probably  produce  during  the  coming  year 
within  90  percent  as  much  as  in  1929. 

AAA 

FARM  PRICES  are  still  20  points 
below    parity.     Wholesale    prices    of  farm 


products  are  still  13  percent  below  their 
1929  relation  to  industrial  prices.  Retail 
food  costs  are  still  15  percent  below  the 
general  level  of  the  cost  of  living.  Far- 
mers' standard  of  living  is  still  20  percent 
below  their  prewar  standard. 

WITHOUT  increases  in  consumer  buy- 
ing power  and  industrial  production  in  1935, 
farm  prices  could  easily  drop  if  weather 
favored  large  crops  and  control  were  dis- 
continued. The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  is  to  establish  and  maintain 
parity  prices. 

AAA 

HOW  MUCH  of  our  national  income 
should  go  to  farmers?  For  many  years  farm- 
ers' share  of  the  national  income  was  a 
little  more  than  half  the  percentage  of  the 
working  population  employed  in  agriculture. 
For  instance,  53  percent  of  the  people  gain- 
fully employed  in  1870  were  in  agriculture. 
Farmers  received  26.5  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the 
gainfully  employed  were  in  agriculture  in 
1900,  and  farmers'  share  of  the  national 
income  was  20.5  percent.  If  this  general 
yardstick  were  applied  to  the  decade  prior 
to  1930,  the  farm  share  of  the  national  in- 
come should  have  been  15  or  16  percent. 
Actually,  it  was  12.5  from  1921  to  1925, 
and  10.7  from  1926  to  1929. 

FARMERS'  share  of  the  national 
income  dropped  to  7.8  percent  in  1932.  In 
1934  it  was  between  9  and  10  percent,  count- 
ing in  benefit  payments.  But  agriculture 
now  has  about  23  percent  of  all  the  people 
gainfully  employed.  By  comparison  with 
roughly  comparable  periods  in  the  past,  it 
should  have  been  around  14  percent.  This 
would  mean  that  farmers  should  have  received 
about  2  billion  dollars  more  of  the  total 
income  of  the  country. 

AAA 

FARM  INCOME  can  best  be  increased 
by  increasing  consumer  incomes.     This  must 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL  changes  in  city  retail  prices 

„.  ^     ^        ^  Feb.  13    Jan.  29  Feb.  12  Change 

r-innr^     tioxot-'C  Kind    01  fOOQ 

FOOD  PRICES  are   con-  I934         1935        1935       in  year 

tinuing  to  go  up.     The  Bureau  of   

Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail         Dairy  products  i               ^  <^  % 

Milk,  qt     11.5          11.8        11.8  +2.6 

food  prices  on  February  12  was 

^                ^  ^                            Cheese,   lb.    23.3          25.3        26.2  +12.4 

122  percent  of  the  1913  average. 

Butter,   lb    30.3          39.9        42.5  +40.3 

Two  weeks  earlier,  on  January 
29,    the    index   stood   at  119.8. 

Round  steak,   lb   24.7          32.2        32.9  +33.2 

This   means   a   rise   of   1.8  per— 

^                  Rib  roast,  lb   20.3          26.9        27.3  +34.5 

cent  in  the  cost  of  food  during 

Chuck  roast,   lb   14.9          15.5        20.6  +38.3 

the  period  of  2  weeks. 

Pork 

CONSUMERS     who     have             ^hops,   lb.._.   23.7          29.9        29.7  +25.3 

been    following    the    GUIDE    will             l^a-vd.   lb   ....  9.7          17.7        18.0  +85.6 

remember  that  the  rise  in  food            "^o.  smo .  ham,  lb..  17.4         24.7        25.0  +43.7 
prices   started   back   about    the  Lamb 

middle    of   December,    1934.      At             ^eg  of  lamb,   lb......  24.3          28.4        28.0  +15.2 

that    time    the    index    of    food            breast  lamb,  lb   10.3         11.0        13.1  +27.2 

prices   was   114.3  percent;    the            Square  chuck,  lb....  17.7         21.5       21.6  +22.0 
rise   from  December   18   to   Feb-         Poultry  and  eggs 

ruary    12   has    amounted   to   6.7    23.4         26.5        27.3  +16.7 

percent.      Prices    of    foods    on            ^ggs,  doz   28.0         37.5       38.5  +37.5 

February   12   of   this   year  were  Bread 

12.6    percent    higher    than    on            "^ite,  lb    7.9           8.3         8.3  +5.1 

February  13,   1934.                                          '    8. 5           8.9  8.7  +2.4 

Whole  wheat,   lb......  8.6           9.0  9.0  +4.7 

RISE   in  average    food  (continued) 
cost   from  the   level   of  a  year 
ago,    has   been  due   mainly   to  a 

substantial   rise   in  the  prices  of  all  kinds         quite  so  regular  but  during  the  same  period 

of  meat  and  of  eggs,  and  to  a  more  moderate  has  gone  from  $5.71  to  $8.67.  The  wholesale 
increase  in  prices  of  dairy  products .  Prices  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  rose 
of  cereal  products  have  not  been  greatly  from  30.4  cents  for  the  week  ending  Decem- 
changed.  Vegetables  on  the  average  are  ber  15  to  a  high  point  of  37.4  cents  the 
substantially  cheaper.                                               week  ending  February  9  but  then  fell  off  to 

an  average   of  35.5   cents   during   the  last 

week    in    February.      Egg   prices    have  been 
HIGHER  prices  of  meats  and  other  .  ,    .  , 

very    irregular    since    the    high   point  was 
livestock    products    in    retail    stores    are  ,    ,    ,      j.  j.,       •  ■,         ^  ,  • 

reached  about  the  middle  of  November.  Prices 
closely    correlated   with    higher   prices    of         ,     .  ,     „  „  , 

during  most  of  February  averaged  higher  than 
these  products  at  the  farm  and  in  the  whole-  .     ^        ,         ,  ,. 

m  December  whereas,   ordinarily,  consumers 
sale  markets.     Prices  of  livestock,  butter,  ^  ,    ^     ^  •  , 

can  expect  a  substantial  drop  in  egg  prices 
and  cheese  have  been  going  up  rapidly  since  ,     .  .  .  , 

'=  f      J  during  this  period. 

December.      For   example,    beef   steers  which 

were  selling  at  an  average  of  $7. 16  a  cwt .  dur-  THIS  INCREASE  in  prices  of  meats 

ing  the  second  week  of  December,  sold  for  an  and  other  livestock  products  such  as  butter 
average  price  of  $10.54  for  the  week  ending  and  eggs  is  due  largely  to  the  effects  of 
February  23.  The  rise  during  this  period  was  the  severe  drought  last  summer.  The  drought 
unbroken;  that  is,  the  average  price  each  acted  in  two  ways  to  increase  the  price  of 
week   was    higher    than    the   preceding   week.  these    foods.      First,    it    forced   on   to  the 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  hogs  has  not  been         market   large   numbers   of   cattle,    hogs,  and 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Feb.  13 

1934 


Jan.  29  Feb.  12 
1935  1935 


Change 
in  year 


Cereal  products  <fi 

Flour,  lb.   4.8 

Macaroni,  lb    15.5 

Wheat  cereal    23.9 

( 28-oz .  pkg . ) 

Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can.   11.0 

Peas,  #2  can.   16.1 

Tomatoes,  #2  can....  10.5 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb   2.8 

Onions,  lb   4.7 

Cabbage,  lb    4.2 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head   8.4 

Spinach,  lb   7.4 

Carrots,  bunch   5.9 

Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2|  can....  17.7 

Pears,  #2^  can   20.6 

Pineapple,  #2^  can  21.6 

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb   6.1 

Bananas,  doz   23.2 

Oranges,  doz..   27.0 


0 

5.1 
15.8 
24.2 


95 

% 

5 

0 

+4 

6 

15 

7 

+1 

3 

24 

3 

+1 

7 

12 

6 

12 

8 

+16 

4 

17 

5 

17 

6 

+9 

3 

10 

3 

10 

4 

-0 

9 

1 

.8 

1 

8 

-35 

7 

4 

1 

4 

3 

-8 

5 

3 

7 

4 

2 

0 

0 

9 

2 

8 

8 

+4 

8 

9 

9 

11 

6 

+56 

8 

6 

6 

6 

8 

+15 

2 

19 

5 

19 

6 

+10 

7 

22 

9 

23 

1 

+12 

1 

22 

5 

22 

5 

+4 

2 

6 

1 

6 

0 

-1 

7 

22 

.3 

22 

2 

-4 

3 

28 

6 

30 

2 

+11 

8 

sheep  last  fall  and  thus  reduced  the  supply 
available  for  market  in  1935.  Second,  the 
drought  caused  a  severe  drop  in  the  supplies 
of  feed  grains  which  are  the  basis  of  live- 
stock numbers.  Feed  costs  are  high,  and  even 
with  the  increasing  prices  of  such  commodi- 
ties as  butter  and  eggs,  many  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  usual  amounts  of  grain. 
This  is  resulting  in  low  milk  production  per 
cow  and  in  low  egg  production  per  hen.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  size  of  poultry  flocks 
has  been  substantially  decreased  so  that  the 
production  of  eggs  and  butter  as  well  as  the 
production  of  meats  was  reduced  by  the 
drought . 

ONE  FACTOR  in  reducing  supplies  of 
hogs  was  of  course  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment program.  This  program  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  hog  numbers  in  both  1933  and 
1934,  and  of  bringing  higher  prices  for 
farmers.    But,  as  it  turned  out,  much  greater 


YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

( continued ) 

reductions  than  those  which 
were  made  intentionally  in  1933 
and  1934  have  been  forced 
involuntarily  by  the  drought 
feed  shortage.  Supplies  of  both 
hogs  and  cattle  on  the  markets 
have  been  very  heavy  during  the 
past  few  years.  Prices  of  meat 
animals  at  the  farm  have  been 
extremely  low  and  a  sizeable  re- 
duction in  marketings  was  nec- 
essary if  the  farmers  were  to 
get  even  a  fair  income.  Even 
with  the  sharp  rise  in  prices 
of  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts during  the  past  two  months 
the  farm  values  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  still  below  prewar 
parity. 

SIMILAR  COMPARISON  of 
retail  prices  indicates  that  in 
spite  of  the  sharp  advances 
which  have  occurred  since  Decem- 
ber the  prices  of  these  products 
are  still  not  high  compared  with 
prices  of  other  commodities  bought  by  con- 
sumers. The  fact  is  that  prices  of  meats 
and  of  most  other  foods  have  been  extremely 
low  both  at  the  farm  and  in  the  city  stores. 
Some  more  normal  balance  of  prices  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  restore  farm  purchasing 
power.  The  farmer  could  not  be  expected  to 
continue  indefinitely  to  feed  city  consumers 
at  ruinously  low  prices.  Foods  are  still 
the  cheapest  group  of  commodities  bought  by 
consumers  when  present  prices  are  compared 
with  the  prewar  level;  that  is,  food  prices 
have  increased  less  since  1913  than  have 
prices  of  any  other  group  of  commodities, 
such  as  clothing,   fuel  and  lighting,  etc. 

IT  IS  difficult  to  predict  how  long 
the  price  rise  will  last  and  how  high  it  will 
go.  Indications  are  that  there  may  be  some 
further  rise  in  prices  of  meats  and  other 
livestock  products  this  year  but  the  rise 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

PRICES  of  butter  and  cheese  continued  to 
advance  during  the  first  half  of  Febru- 
ary, while  the  price  of  milk  remained  at 
11.8  cents  a  quart.  The  advance  in 
cheese  prices  amounted  to  0.9  cent  a 
pound,  and  in  butter  prices,  2.6  cents. 
Butter  prices  have  risen  more  than 
prices  of  most  other  commodities  since 
February  1934  although  not  quite  so 
much  as  have  the  prices  of  some  hog 
products . 

RISE  in  butter  prices  during  the  past  few 
months  has  been  due  primarily  to  a  sharp 
drop  in  butter  production.  Storage 
stocks  of  butter  are  also  unusually 
small.  Production  may  continue  low  for 
a  time,  since  prices  of  feed  are  so 
high  that  even  with  recent  increases  in 
butter  prices,  butter  production  for  the 
present  continues  to  be  unprofitable  in 
many  dairy  sections. 

INDICATIONS  are  that  consumer  demand  for 
butter  is  strong.  The  trade  output  in 
December  was  about  6.4  percent  less  than 
the  previous  year  and  retail  prices  were 
35  percent  higher.  Consumers  were  ap- 
parently spending  about  26  percent  more 
for  butter  in  December  than  they  did  a 
year  earlier. 

CHEESE  PRICES  have  been  making  more  than 
the  usual  seasonal  increases  since  De- 
cember and  wholesale  market  prices  of 
cheese  in  January  were  the  highest  since 
1930. 


Average  Retail  Prices.  February  12,  1955  (cents) 


ivlcLrK6*tS 

Milk 

Cheese 

Butter 

(qx 

• ) 

•  I 

/IK 

• ; 

United  States 

11. 

8 

26 . 

2 

42 . 

5 

Nnrth   Atlan  +  nr** 

11. 

7 

24. 

9 

42. 

6 

Rpi  H  p"p"nn  Tt 

14. 

0 

29. 

0 

42. 

5 

Buffalo 

12 

0 

26 

3 

42. 

3 

Fal 1   Ri  vpr 

13 

0 

24 

9 

40 

9 

111 CLllWllwO  LrOl 

12 

0 

26. 

1 

42 

9 

13 

0 

26 

8 

45 

0 

Npw  HavpTi 

llCW  ilCLVOll  

14 

0 

29 

2 

42 

8 

12 

5 

29 

2 

44 

8 

Ph  i  1  PtHplnhia 

11 

0 

29 

1 

44 

5 

Pitt  rViii  rcrh 

12 

7 

27 

0 

43 

6 

PnF"t"l?inH  Mainp 

10 

0 

26 

1 

42 

8 

Provi  rlpppp 

13 

0 

24 

5 

41 

5 

Rnnhpci  +  pT* 

12 

0 

26 

8 

41 

3 

kJOl  dii  UVJll   _ 

11 

0 

26 

2 

41 

3 

O \J  Ll  Kj  11    £\,  UXdil  uxo  > 

Atlanta 

14 

0 

26 

7 

44 

5 

Ra 1 t 1 moTP 

12 

0 

24 

6 

44 

8 

nha  rl  p<=!tnn     9  P 

14 

5 

25 

2 

42 

7 

•Ta  nlf'^^nnvi  1  1  p 

15 

0 

24 

5 

43 

3 

Nnrf nl U 

14 

.0 

22 

9 

43 

8 

P "i  r'Vimrini^ 

12 

.0 

24 

1 

43 

5 

^p'^rjinnaVi 

odvciiiiicXii   

14 

•0 

24 

2 

42 

3 

Wn  c^H  1  n  crt  on      T\  P 

Vl ClOil Xii^  UUIX  y     LJ  t  \y  

13 

.0 

27 

.3 

45 

5 

Nnrth  Ppntral * 

11 

.0 

29 

2 

42 

6 

Pn  nni  nnnt i 

12 

.0 

28 

.7 

44 

0 

PI  pup!  ?inH 

11 

.0 

28 

8 

43 

6 

Pnl  ninV^nc; 

10 

.0 

25 

.7 

42 

3 

Flo  t  T^n  "i  t 

Ut?  l<  i  U  X  \j    

12 

.0 

24 

8 

41 

1 

XllLlX  dlid£JU  X  Xo  

10 

0 

25 

8 

43 

3 

l^ancjiac;    P  "1  + 

f\diiodo  ox   

i.2 

3 

27 

4 

41 

2 

Win  1  w?mlrpp 

10 

.0 

26 

2 

41 

0 

Minnpannl 

tVl  X 11110  dkJ  L/X  xo  

10 

.0 

26 

3 

40 

7 

Dm  n  Vi 

vjuidiid  

10 

0 

26 

4 

41 

4 

Pon  T"  1  PI 

1^  cu  1  xd  

11 

0 

25 

8 

41 

6 

9+      T  nn  1  c; 

O  U  •  J_iULlXo   

11 

0 

24 

6 

43 

3 

Q+  Panl 

10 

0 

26 

5 

41 

4 

*^r\  T^incrfipilH  Til 

OLJ  1  Xli^iXCXU,  XXJ  

11 

1 

26 

7 

42 

2 

5innth  Ppntral* 

Ri  T*TTi  T  ncrhjiTn 

13 

5 

24 

1 

41 

9 

11 

0 

26 

8 

41 

5 

12 

0 

23 

1 

42 

0 

T  -i  +  +  1  o  Rnrlr 

12 

0 

25 

0 

40 

5 

LiU  UXo  V  J.XXC-_  

10 

0 

25 

2 

43 

2 

Memphis   

11 

3 

23 

6 

42 

1 

13 

0 

24 

8 

41 

9 

KT  ^  TIT    11     1  Q  o  n 

iNew  urxcaiio  

11 

0 

25 

6 

42 

2 

Western 

BULxe..  

11 

0 

20 

1 

40 

3 

Denver  _  

11 

0 

26 

9 

40 

9 

Los  Angeles   

12 

0 

25 

8 

42 

1 

Portland,  Oreg  

11 

0 

24 

2 

40 

4 

Salt  Lake  City  

10 

0 

23 

8 

40 

8 

San  Francisco  

12 

0 

29 

3 

41 

4 

Seattle  

11 

0 

24 

7 

42 

0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  12,  1955  (cent sj^ 


White 

Rye 

Whole 

Markets 

wheat 

(lb.) 

(lb. ) 

(lb.) 

United  States   

8.3 

8.7 

9.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   _  

8.3 

9.2 

8.8 

Bridgeport  

8.7 

9.1 

9.2 

Buffalo...  

8.5 

8.5 

9.3 

Fall  River.  

8.0 

8.4 

9.0 

Manchester   

8.9 

9.3 

9.1 

Newark    

9.4 

9.4 

9.5 

New  Haven   ._ 

8.7 

'9.1 

9.3 

New  York.  

8.9 

9.0 

9.5 

Philadelphia.   

8.8 

9.9 

10.7 

Pittsburgh....  

8.3 

8.9 

9.1 

Portland,  Maine 

9.1 

9.5 

9.6 

Providence  

8.2 

8.8 

9.4 

Rochester   

8.1 

8.2 

8.9 

Scranton.  

9.3 

10.1 

9.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

8.9 

9.4 

9.0 

Baltimore  

8.8 

9.2 

9.5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9.3 

9.5 

10.8 

Jacksonville  

9.7 

9.9 

10.0 

Norfolk  

8.5 

8.7 

9.0 

Richmond  

8.6 

8.7 

9.1 

Savannah  

9.6 

9.7 

10.4 

Washington,  D.  C 

8.3 

8.8 

8.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

7.3 

7.8 

8.9 

Cincinnati.  

7.8 

9.3 

9.6 

Cleveland  

7.8 

8.3 

8.7 

Columbus...  

8.1 

8.8 

9.3 

Detroit.  

7.2 

7.6 

7.5 

Indianapolis  

7.4 

7.7 

8.9 

Kansas  City.  

7.8 

8.8 

9.1 

Milwaukee   

6.7 

6.7 

7.6 

Minneapolis  

8.3 

8.9 

9.3 

Omaha.-  

8.3 

8.9 

8.5 

Peoria  

7.9 

9.0 

8.9 

St.  Louis  

8.2 

9.1 

9.5 

St.  Paul.  

8.5 

9.0 

9.5 

Springfield,  111 

8.8 

9.6 

9.5 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

9.7 

9.5 

9.7 

Dallas  

7.8 

7.7 

7.5 

Houston   

8.6 

8.6 

8.6 

Little  Rock-...  

9.9 

9.6 

9.9 

Louisville  

7.4 

8.0 

8.5 

Memphis  -  

8.5 

8.9 

9.3 

Mobile  

9.4 

10.0 

10.0 

New  Orleans...  

8.4 

8.7 

9.6 

Western: 

Butte  

9.5 

9.7 

9.6 

Denver  

7.6 

9.2 

7.8 

Los  Angeles  

7.5 

9.4 

7.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

9.1 

10.0 

9.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

7.3 

9.1 

7.5 

San  Francisco  

9.3 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle  

9.0 

9.9 

8.9 

BREAD 

NO  CHANGE  was  reported  in  the  price  of 
white  bread  and  whole  wheat  bread  from 
January  29  to  February  12,  but  the  price 
of  rye  bread  dropped  0.2  cent  a  pound. 

VERY  LITTLE  CHANGE  in  the  cost  of  flour 
and  other  bread  ingredients  has  occurred 
for  several  months.  The  average  price 
of  bread  has  not  changed,  although  there 
have  been  several  minor  changes,  both  up 
and  down,  in  the  price  of  bread  in 
individual  cities. 

WHITE  BREAD  now  averages  about  5  percent 
above  last  year,  and  rye  bread  is  sell- 
ing for  2.4  percent  above  last  year's 
prices.  The  cost  of  ingredients  in  rye 
bread  is  very  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
materials  used  in  making  white  bread. 
Rye  flour  is  almost  always  considerably 
cheaper  than  white  flour.  In  almost  all 
cities,  however,  the  price  of  rye  bread 
is  usually  higher  than  the  price  of 
white  bread  because  bakers  are  able  to 
sell  only  a  small  quantity  of  rye  bread. 
This  makes  the  costs  of  both  manufacture 
and  distribution  higher.  Only  one  city — 
Dallas — reports  that  rye  bread  is  selling 
lower  than  white  bread.  Four  cities  re- 
port the  two  kinds  selling  at  the  same 
price.  These  are  Buffalo,  Newark,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Houston. 

AS  USUAL,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  varia- 
tion in  prices  of  bread  in  different 
cities.  The  average  reported  prices 
range  from  6.7  cents  a  pound  in  Mil- 
waukee to  9.9  cents  in  Little  Rock. 
Other  cities  reporting  prices  of  over  9 
cents  a  pound  are  Jacksonville  and  Bir- 
mingham at  9.7  cents;  Savannah,  9.6 
cents;  Butte,  9.5  cents;  Newark  and 
Mobile,  9.4  cents;  Scranton,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  San  Francisco,  9.3  cents; 
and  Portland,  Oregon,  9.1  cents. 

SOME  CONSUMERS  tell  us  they  prefer  to  buy 
their  bread  unsliced  and  have  difficulty 
in  finding  any  unsliced  bread  in  many 
stores.  The  GUIDE  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  whether  many  consumers  have 
a  definite  preference  for  unsliced  bread, 
and  if  so,  whether  it  is  a  common  expe- 
rience not  to  be  able  to  get  it. 
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V 


Average  Retail  Prices,  February  12,  1935  (cents) 


Flour 


Markets 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 


BOTH  FLOUR  AND  MACARONI  dropped  0.1  cent  a 
pound  from  January  29  to  February  12, 
while  wheat  cereal  went  up  0.1  cent  a 
package.     Present  prices  of  cereal  prod- 

.  ucts  are  not  much  above  last  year's 
levels.  Flour  is  4.6  percent  above 
what  it  was  a  year  ago.  Macaroni  and 
wheat  cereal  have  increased  between  1 
and  2  percent. 

WHEAT  PRICES  in  the  United  States  declined 
somewhat  during  January  and  early  Febru- 
ary in  spite  of  the  fact  that  world 
supplies  are  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 
The  decline  in  price  at  foreign  markets 
has  been  about  the  same  as  that  in  the 
United  States  and  has  accompanied  a 
marked  seasonal  increase  in  shipments  of 
wheat  from  Argentina. 

CHANGES  in  wheat  prices  in  the  wholesale 
markets  during  the  past  2  years  have 
been  very  quickly  reflected  in  the 
retail  prices  of  cereal  products  in  city 
stores.  There  was  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  retail  prices  of  these  products 
about  the  middle  of  1933,  at  which  time 
wheat  prices  went  up  and  a  processing 
tax  of  30  cents  a  bushel  was  imposed. 
Indications  are  that  the  processing  tax 
has  been  practically  all  passed  on  to 
the  consumer,  but  there  has  been  very 
little  evidence  of  pyramiding. 

CONSUMPTION  of  wheat  products  appears  to 
have  been  well  maintained  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half  and  has  hardly  been 
affected  at  all  by  higher  prices.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  wheat  products  is  inelastic 
and  consumers  tend  to  buy  almost  a 
fixed  quantity  of  bread,  flour  and  other 
wheat  products,  regardless  of  the  price. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  even  possible  that 
poor  families  may  buy  more  bread  and 
flour  when  food  prices  are  high  than 
when  food  prices  are  low. 


Maca-  Wheat 
roni  cereal 
(28-oz. 

(lb.)      (lb.)  pkg.) 


United  States    5.0  15.7 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston.     4.9  15.6 

Bridgeport  _   5.5  16.4 

Buffalo...   5.3  15.5 

Fall  River   5.1  15.7 

Manchester    5.3  17.0 

Newark  :.   5.7  16.4 

New  Haven    5.1  15.9 

New  York..   5.4  16.8 

Philadelphia   5.0  15.1 

Pittsburgh   4.8  16.1 

Portland,  Maine   5.0  18.1 

Providence   5.2  14.7 

Rochester...   5.3  15.5 

Scranton    5.2  17.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   5.6  17.5 

Baltimore   5.0  16.1 

Charleston,  S.  C   5.6  16.9 

Jacksonville....   5.6  16.7 

Norfolk   5.1  16.0 

Richmond    5.1  15.3 

Savannah   5.4  16 . 1 

Washington,  D.  C   5.4  15.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago     5.1  14.1 

Cincinnati..   4.8  16.0 

Cleveland   5.0  17.0 

Columbus..   4.5  17.5 

Detroit    5.0  14.8 

Indianapolis   4.5  15.3 

Kansas  City   4.7  15.3 

Milwaukee    4.9  14.7 

Minneapolis...   5.1  14.4 

Omaha    4.7  18.8 

Peoria     5.0  16.9 

St.  Louis    4.9  16.7 

St.  Paul   4.9  14.4 

Springfield,  111......  5.2  16.5 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   5.2  13.1 

Dallas    5.1  16.7 

Houston...   5.0  13.4 

Litcle  Rock    4.9  15.6 

Louisville   5.1  14.4 

Memphis   5.7  14.6 

Mobile     5.3  16.8 

New  Orleans.....   6.1  10.2 

Western: 

Butte    5.4  16.9 

Denver...   4.1  17.2 

Los  Angeles.   4.7  15.3 

Portland,  Oreg   4.4  15.3 

Salt  Lake  City   4.1  17.3 

San  Francisco   5.1  16.5 

Seattle    4.4  17.1 


24.3 


23.5 
25.0 
24.5 
22.2 
25.2 
23.1 
22.4 
24.0 
22.1 
23.3 
23.8 
22.1 
23.3 
23.6 

26.1 
23.5 
25.0 
25.4 
25.0 
24.7 
25.2 
23.8 


24.7 
22.4 
24 

27 
23 
25 
24 
22.8 
23.6 
24.9 
25.0 
25.0 
24.2 
24.7 


25.2 
26.3 
22.8 
27.8 
24.9 
27.8 
25.0 
23.8 

26.3 
23.3 
24.0 
23.1 
25.4 
24.2 
25.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

Febu 

rary  12, 

1935  (cents) 

Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb.) 

(lb 

.) 

(lb.) 

United  States  

.9 

27 

.3 

20 

.6 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

56 

.7 

31 

.4 

27 

.6 

Bridgeport  

40 

.  5 

32 

.4 

25 

.  1 

Buffalo..  

30 

.  1 

27 

.3 

20 

.2 

Fall  River  

39 

.7 

27 

.1 

22 

.4 

Manchester  _  

42 

.  5 

27 

.2 

23 

.8 

Newark.   

39 

.3 

31 

.4 

25 

.  1 

New  Haven  

44 

.5 

35 

.1 

26 

.8 

New  York  

38 

4 

32 

9 

24 

.3 

Philadelphia  

37 

8 

34 

5 

24 

.2 

Pittsburgh   

34 

9 

30 

.4 

23 

.3 

Portland,  Maine 

41 

9 

29 

0 

22 

.2 

Providence  

43 

6 

33 

.0 

26 

.5 

Rochester  

31 

3 

25 

.7 

21 

.0 

Scranton  

33 

5 

27 

.9 

23 

.5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

33 

0 

25 

4 

20 

3 

Baltimore   

31 

9 

26 

9 

19 

.6 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

31 

2 

24 

7 

20 

7 

Jacksonville  

30 

8 

27 

1 

18 

.6 

Norfolk  

32 

2 

27 

5 

18 

7 

Richmond  

35 

3 

29 

6 

19 

8 

Savannah..  

28 

4 

26 

3 

17 

8 

Washington,  D.  C... 

35 

4 

29 

8 

23 

3 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

31 

0 

30 

4 

23 

4 

Cincinnati   

32 

8 

28 

3 

20 

0 

Cleveland  

33 

0 

28 

5 

22 

3 

Columbus   

35 

4 

28 

0 

21 

5 

Detroit   

32 

0 

28 

0 

22 

2 

Indianapolis  

32 

7 

25 

8 

20 

9 

Kansas  City   

29 

6 

26 

4 

18 

9 

Milwaukee  

28 

3 

25 

2 

20 

2 

Minneapolis...   

28 

9 

25 

6 

19 

6 

Omaha.  

30 

3 

23 

7 

19 

9 

Peoria  

29 

g 

21 

5 

18 

2 

St.  Louis  

32 

9 

25 

7 

18 

7 

St.  Paul.  

6 

25 

6 

c 

\J 

Springfield.  111.... 

Q 

o 

21 

5 

1  ft 

A 

South  Central: 

•  Birmingham  

27 

2 

1  ft 

o 
o 

Dallas  

33 

7 

28 

2 

1  ft 

q 

Houston  

30 

5 

26 

2 

16 

R 
\j 

Little  Rock...  

31 

6 

24 

8 

18 

\ 

Louisville  

31 . 

7 

21. 

4 

1  ft 

J. 

Memphis  

31 

6 

26. 

4 

17 

X  /  . 

n 
u 

Mobile  

30. 

0 

21. 

1 

17. 

4 

New  Orleans  

29 

1 

27. 

1 

16. 

8 

Western: 

Butte  

25. 

3 

20. 

8 

16. 

1 

Denver  

26. 

8 

20. 

9 

17. 

4 

Los  Angeles  

29. 

1 

26. 

4 

19. 

1 

Portland,  Oreg. 

22. 

8 

19. 

4 

15. 

8 

Salt  Lake  City 

28. 

5 

22. 

6 

17. 

4 

San  Francisco  

30 

2 

27. 

5 

18. 

4 

Seattle....  

29. 

5 

25. 

9 

19. 

7 

BEEF 

BEEF  PRICES  are  continuing  upward.  During 
2  weeks,  from  January  29  to  February 
12,  the  February  price  of  round  steak 
in  51  cities  went  up  0.7  cent  a  pound, 
rib  roast  up  0.6  cent,  and  the  price  of 
chuck  roast  was  reported  to  have  in- 
creased 5.1  cents  a  pound.  This  brings 
prices  up  to  almost  one-third  higher 
than  last  February's  prices. 

BEEF  is  likely  to  continue  upward  through 
1935,  but  probably  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  the  advance  will  be  much  less 
pronounced  than  that  which  has  occurred 
since  November.  Market  supplies  of  all 
classes  and  grades  of  cattle  and  calves 
this  year  will  be  materially  smaller 
than  the  large  marketings  of  the  past  2 
years.  Also,  the  supplies  of  competing 
meats,  particularly  pork,  will  be  lower. 
Better  grades  of  beef  are  unusually 
scarce  and  will  probably  continue  to  be 
so  during  most  of  this  year,  since  the 
number  of  cattle  on  feed  this  winter 
is  the  smallest  in  many  years. 

RELATIVE  SHORTAGE  of  the  better  grades  of 
beef  has  increased  the  premium  on  these 
grades.  In  fact,  prices  of  the  better 
grades  started  to  go  up  much  earlier 
than  the  prices  of  the  poorer  grades  of 
beef.  At  the  present  time  prices  of  all 
grades  are  rising. 

RECEIPTS  of  cattle  at  the  seven  leading 
markets  in  January,  exclusive  of  Govern- 
ment purchases,  were  about  15  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  they  were 
11  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  Janu- 
ary average.  Purchases  of  cattle  and 
calves  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  which  were  started  last 
June  as  a  drought-relief  measure,  were 
recently  discontinued.  About  8,228,000 
head  of  cattle  and  calves  were  purchased 
under  this  program. 

NUMBER  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  11  Corn 
Belt  States  on  January  1  was  46  percent 
smaller  than  on  that  day  a  year  ago,  and 
the  smallest  in  many  years. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  12,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


PORK 

CURED  hog  products  are  continuing  upward, 
in  price,  but  pork  chops  fell  0.2  cent 
a  pound  during  the  first  half  of  Febru- 
ary. Whole  smoked  ham  and  lard  each 
went  up  0.3  cent  a  pound. 

HOG  SLAUGHTER  under  Federal  inspection  in 
January  totaled  about  3,000,000  head. 
This  was  27  percent  smaller  than  the 
December  slaughter  and  43  percent 
smaller  than  in  January  last  year.  It 
was  the  smallest  inspected  slaughter  for 
any  January  since  1911.  Slaughter  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  below  the  average  of 
recent  years.  Average  weights  of  hogs 
slaughtered  are  also  running  low,  with 
the  greatest  reduction  in  weights  occur- 
ring at  St.  Paul  and  the  Missouri  River 
markets.  Supplies  in  those  markets  come 
largely  from  the  area  in  which  the  feed 
shortage  is  most  acute. 

WITH  FURTHER   seasonal    reductions   in  hog 
marketings  in  prospect,   hog  prices  are 
likely   to    continue   upward   until  late 
•  March  or  early  April.     A  seasonal  de- 
cline usually  begins  about  that  time. 

INDICATIONS  from  the  1934  pig  surveys  are 
that  during  the  remainder  of  the  current 
marketing  year,  ending  September  30, 
1935,  the  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs 
may  be  about  40  to  45  percent  less  than 
a  year  earlier. 


Chops 
(lb.) 


Who. 
Lard      smo . 
ham 

(lb.)  (lb.) 


United  States. 


29.7      18.0  25.0 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston.__  _   

Bridgeport  

Buffalo  

Fall  River   

Manchester  

Newark  _  

New  Haven  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Portland,  Maine_.. 

Providence  

Rochester.   

Scranton   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore   

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk   - 

Richmond   

Savannah.__  

Washington,  D.  C_ 
North  Central: 

Chicago   -  

Cincinnati   

Cleveland   

Columbus  

Detroit   , 

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City__  

Milwaukee.  

Minneapolis   

Omaha   _  

Peoria_  _  

St.  Louis   

St.  Paul_  -  — . 

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central: 

Birmingham-..  

Dallas  

Houston....  

Little  Rock.  

Louisville  

Memphis...  

Mobile.  

New  Orleans....  

Western: 

Butte  

Denver   

Los  Angeles   

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


29.1 
31.5 
31.3 
30.1 
27.9 
29.3 
31.1 
30.3 
32.7 
31.0 
29.8 
30.1 
31 .1 
31.6 

28.9 
28.0 
25.0 
24.9 
27.3 
29.2 
24.9 
31.3 

30.8 
30.3 
31 .4 
32.4 
33.9 
28.3 
28.6 
29.6 
29.3 
27.6 
28.3 
29.2 
28.4 
26.9 

26.4 
29.9 
27.2 
26.4 
27.5 
25.5 
26.2 
26.1 


27, 


28. 


32 


17.5 
17.0 
16.9 
16.3 
17.6 
17.9 
18.4 
18.1 
18.3 
17.5 
17.6 
16.7 
17.6 
19.4 


18.1 
17.4 
17.9 
18.2 
17.0 
17.3 
17.3 
17.9 


17.5 
18.9 
19.9 
17.9 
17.2 
17.1 
18.5 
17.7 
17.6 
19.7 
18.4 
17.9 
17.5 
18.7 

17.2 
18.7 
17.5 
18.6 
18.8 
17.8 
17.1 
17.8 


26.4 
25.3 
23.6 
25.3 
27.4 
24.9 
28.6 
25.5 
24.5 
24.8 
26.8 
24.9 
24.0 
25.0 

23.8 
23.6 
22.6 
24.9 
24.2 
23.3 
21.8 
24.5 


24.7 
24.6 
25.9 
25.5 
25.8 
24.5 
25.2 
23.8 
25.3 
25.4 


25.6 
23.0 
24.8 

25.3 


24.5 
26.6 
23.9 
24.0 
21.8 
23.5 
24.8 
24.4 


8 

20 

7 

26 

2 

6 

18 

6 

25 

7 

9 

18 

2 

27 

3 

4 

18 

4 

26 

7 

9 

21 

5 

28 

6 

8 

18 

8 

28 

1 

9 

18 

5 

27 

6 
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Lamb 
square 
chuck 

21.6 


Average  Retail  Prices.  February  12,  1955  (cents) 

Leg  of  Breast 

Markets  lamb  lamb 

 (lb.)  (lb.)  

United  States     28.0  15.1 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston    26.8  14.9  18. 

Bridgeport    27.7  10.6  21 

Buffalo..   26.6  14.4  24. 

Fall  River    27.6  11.9  21 

Manchester    28.4  16.2  24. 

Newark    27.3  14.9  24. 

New  Haven    27.8  14.0  24.5 

New  York    26.5  12.3  20.8 

Philadelphia.....   28.3  9.5  20. 

Pittsburgh    28.9  14.0  22. 

Portland,  Maine.....   26.1  15.7  20. 

Providence   27.5  11.9  22. 

Rochester   26.8  13.9  22.4 

Scranton...  _   30.9  14.3  24.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    25.8  13.9  18.8 

Baltimore   27.1  14.2  22.8 

Charleston,  S.  C   26.4  15.0  18.8 

Jacksonville    27.8  11.8  20.2 

Norfolk....   27.2  10.6  16.5 

Richmond.   30.3  15.0  22.5 

Savannah.   29.8  14.7  21.9 

Washington,  D.  C   28.1  13.5  22.7 

North  Central: 

Chicago...   27.4  11.9  24.5 

Cincinnati     31.1  17.9  27.3 

Cleveland    30.0  15.0  26.6 

Columbus     30.3  15.0  25.1 

Detroit    30.5  13.6  26.0 

Indianapolis.....   30.2  12.8  22.5 

Kansas  City    27.2  13.8  22.7 

Milwaukee.....   28.1  11.3  23.0 

Minneapolis...   26.4  10.9  20.9 

Omaha   27.0  9.4  18.7 

Peoria    29.4  14.6  22.1 

St.  Louis   27.5  15.8  21.4 

St.  Paul   26.4  11.2  21.6 

Springfield,  111   29.2  13.0  19.5 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   26.3  12.2  17.8 

Dallas.   32.0  14.8  21.0 

Houston.   31.4  14.8  20.1 

Little  Rock   29.4  13.1  18.4 

Louisville   31.6  16.3  23.8 

Memphis   31.8  14.0  18.9 

Mobile.   29.5  15.4  21.4 

New  Orleans   26.9  12.7  15.7 

Western : 

Butte   25.9  11.5  19.7 

Denver     23.5  9.9  19.1 

Los  Angeles   27.6  12.9  19.9 

Portland.  Oreg..   23.7  10.7  18.7 

Salt  Lake  City   27.7  11.3  21.6 

San  Francisco   29.7  11.6  18.9 

Seattle   26.6  13.7  21.8 


LAMB 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  lamb  legs  dropped  0.74 
cent  a  pound  from  January  29  to  February 
12.  but  the  price  of  breast  of  lamb 
increased  2.14  cents  and  the  price  of 
square  chuck  went  up  0.1  cent. 

IN  WHOLESALE  MARKETS  the  sharp  rise  in 
lamb  prices  which  began  in  December  was 
checked  about  the  middle  of  January  and 
was  followed  by  a  drop  of  about  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  during  late  January  and 
early  February.  This  was  the  result  of 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  market  receipts 
of  lambs  early  in  the  year.  At  the 
seven  leading  markets  receipts  of  lambs 
in  January  were  about  35  percent  above 
the  levels  of  December,  but  about  11 
percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

NUMBER  of  lambs  on  feed  on  January  1  was 
about  5  percent  smaller  than  that  of  a 
year  earlier.  This  decrease  has  taken 
place  almost  entirely  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  number  of  lambs  on  feed  in 
the  Corn  Belt  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Range  conditions  in  California 
are  reported  to  be  unusually  favorable 
for  the  early  spring  lamb  crop.  It  is 
expected  that  California  lambs  will  move 
to  market  earlier  this  year  than  usual 
and  will  be  above  average  in  volume. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  expected  that 
market  supplies  of  lambs  during  the  next 
few  months  will  not  be  greatly  different 
from  last  year's  supplies. 

LAMB  PRICES  may  continue  to  advance  some- 
what during  the  next  few  months,  but 
probably  the  increase  will  be  less  than 
in  the  case  of  beef  and  pork. 

APPARENTLY,  prices  of  the  cheaper  cuts  of 
lamb  have  increased  proportionally  more 
than  those  of  the  more  expensive  cuts 
during  the  past  year.  This  is  also  true 
of  beef.  For  example,  the  price  of 
breast  of  lamb  has  increased  from  10.3 
cents  on  February  13,  1934,  to  13.1 
cents  on  February  12,  1935,  or  an  in- 
crease of  27  percent.  During  the  same 
time,  leg  of  lamb  has  increased  from 
24.3  cents  to  28  cents,  or  an  increase 
of  15  percent. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

DURING  the  first  half  of  February  there 
was  an  increase  both  in  the  price  of 
hens  and  in  the  price  of  eggs.  For 
hens,  the  increase  was  more  than  sea- 
sonal. For  eggs  the  increase  was  con- 
trary to  the  usual  seasonal  movement. 

ON  JANUARY  15  the  average  retail  price  of 
eggs  was  quoted  at  37.6  cents  a  dozen. 
Two  weeks  later,  on  January  29,  it  had 
dropped  to  37.5  cents,  and  the  report 
for  February  12  shows  that  average 
prices  have  gone  up  again  to  38.5  cents, 
or  an  increase  of  1  cent  a  dozen.  Ordi- 
narily, egg  prices  go  down  rather  sharp- 
ly at  this  time  of  the  year  and  continue 
on  a  downward  trend  until  the  low  point 
is  reached  in  the  spring. 

RECENT  irregularities  in  the  movement  of 
egg  prices  have  been  due  largely  to 
severe  weather  conditions  which  have 
caused  very  light  receipts.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  receipts  will 
continue  relatively  low  for  several 
months,  and  while  some  seasonal  decline 
in  egg  prices  can  be  expected,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  drop  will  be  as 
great  as  usual.  Seasonal  advance  in 
chicken  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
probably  be  greater  than  usual. 

LIGHTER  receipts  of  both  poultry  and  eggs 
are  expected,  not  only  on  account  of  a 
lower  rate  of  feeding,  but  also  because 
poultry  flocks  are  smaller  than  usual. 


Average  Retail  Prices.  February  12,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Hens 

(lb 

•  ) 

Mn7  \ 

\ • f 

United  otates   

..  27. 

3 

38.5 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

29. 

8 

45.8 

Bridgeport  

30. 

3 

48.1 

Buffalo  

29. 

4 

40.4 

Fall  River.  

26. 

8 

43.2 

Manchester   

30. 

7 

43.5 

Newark  _  

31. 

2 

46. T 

New  Haven  

31. 

9 

45.5 

New  York  

29. 

8 

46.3 

Philadelphia  

30 

3 

43.7 

Pittsburgh....  

28.9 

39.6 

Portland,  Maine  

28. 

8 

45.1 

Providence...  

28. 

6 

44.9 

Rochester  

28. 

0 

39.5 

Scranton  

34.5 

41.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

24.4 

37.6 

Baltimore  

•7 

41.8 

Charleston,  S.  C 

22 

6 

34.7 

Jacksonville  

^0 

0 
0 

36.4 

Norfolk.  

^0 

c; 
\j 

41.4 

Richmond.  

A,  1 

1 

39.3 

Savannah.  

U 

33.7 

Washington,  D.  C 

ou 

c 
D 

45.8 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

39.6 

Cincinnati...  

38.0 

Cleveland.  

32 

6 

39.1 

Columbus  

28 

6 

36.6 

Detroit   

29 

5 

36.9 

Indianapolis  

25 

4 

33.7 

Kansas  City  

24 

9 

37.4 

Milwaukee  

25 

6 

37.3 

Minneapolis   

26 

9 

34.3 

Omaha  

24 

6 

35.1 

Peoria  

26 

1 

33.6 

St.  Louis  

26 

4 

38.1 

St.  Paul   

26 

7 

35.0 

Springfield,  111 

24 

.1 

35.3 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

20 

.8 

37.8 

Dallas  

20 

.6 

36.4 

Houston  

26 

6 

33.9 

Little  Rock  

20 

.8 

35.2 

Louisville  

24 

.1 

37.3 

Memphis  

21 

.0 

37.4 

Mobile  

20 

.9 

31.0 

New  Orleans  

24 

.9 

36.4 

Western: 

Butte  

25 

.0 

39.3 

Denver  

20 

.8 

36.2 

Los  Angeles  

28 

.5 

30.0 

Portland,  Oreg  

24 

.2 

29.0 

Salt  Lake  City  

26 

.4 

34.1 

San  Francisco  

34.5 

31.4 

Seattle.  

29 

.4 

33.6 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  12,  1935  (cents^) 

Potatoes  Onions  Cabbage 


Markets 

United  States—  

North  Atlantic : 

Boston  -  

Bridgeport   

Buffalo.  — 

Fall  River  

Manchester  

Newark.  

New  Haven  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh   

Portland,  Maine  

Providence  

Rochester   

Scranton   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C... 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk.  

Richmond  

Savannah   

Washington.  D.  C... 
North  Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus   

Detroit....  

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City.  

Milwaukee  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

Peoria    

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Springfield,  111.... 
South  Central : 

Birmingham  

Dallas  

Houston...  

Little  Rock  

Louisville  

Memphis....  

Mobile  

New  Orleans   

Western : 

Butte  

Denver.  

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


(lb.)       (lb.)  (lb.) 


1 

1 

g 
.  o 

ft 

1 

.2 

4.2 

5 

.  5 

1 

.4 

4.5 

4 

.9 

1 

.0 

4.6 

3 

.0 

1 

.2 

4.7 

3 

.9 

1 

.1 

4.5 

3 

.4 

1 

.6 

4.5 

3 

.8 

1 

.3 

4.6 

5 

.5 

1 

.8 

4.9 

5 

.2 

1 

6 

4.2 

4 

.  0 

1 

.5 

3.9 

3 

.9 

1 

0 

4.3 

3 

.4 

1 

2 

4.2 

4 

.  5 

.8 

3.8 

2 

.9 

1 

.3 

3.9 

5 

.6 

2 

.1 

4.6 

4 

.2 

1 

5 

4.3 

5 

.2 

1 

9 

5.1 

3 

5 

1 

7 

4.4 

3 

4 

1 

.7 

4.6 

5 

.6 

1 

9 

4.6 

4 

4 

1 

7 

4.4 

4 

2 

1 

8 

4.4 

5 

5 

2 

5 

4.2 

4 

9 

1 

8 

4.0 

3 

9 

1 

6 

3.9 

4 

0 

1 

4 

4.3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3.6 

3 

4 

1 

7 

4.6 

3 

8 

2 

4 

4.9 

3 

7 

1 

3 

4.0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

4.5 

5 

5 

2 

4 

5.9 

4 

1 

1 

6 

4.4 

4 

1 

1 

8 

4.4 

4 

6 

1 

6 

4.4 

3 

9 

1 

8 

4.9 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4.9 

4 

8 

3 

0 

5.7 

4 

8 

2 

6 

4.7 

4 

2 

3 

0 

3.9 

4 

2 

1 

8 

4.3 

4 

9 

3 

1 

4.9 

4 

4 

1 

8 

3.8 

3 

7 

2. 

1 

4.1 

3 

8 

1. 

8 

4.1 

3 

9 

2 

4 

3.8 

3 

7 

2. 

3 

3.8 

2 

7 

1 

6 

3.0 

2 

7 

1 

4 

2.8 

2. 

6 

2. 

2 

3.8 

6. 

8 

1. 

9 

3.2 

3. 

6 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

PRICES  of  onions  and  cabbage  both  in- 
creased from  January  29  to  February  12. 
The  increase  in  cabbage  prices  was 
particularly  marked.  Potato  prices  were 
unchanged  at  1.8  cents  a  pound. 

POTATOES. — The  supply  of  potatoes  contin- 
ues plentiful.  About  5,000  cars  a  week 
are  moving  to  market.  Prospects  are 
that  supplies  will  continue  liberal,  at 
least  until  new  potatoes  come  on  the 
market.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  very 
accurately  the  probable  size  of  the 
second-early  crop  of  potatoes.  The 
acreage  in  the  first-early  States,  Flor- 
ida and  Texas,  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year  but  yields  may  be  lower  on  account 
of  the  cold  weather. 

ONIONS. — Market  prices  of  onions  went  up 
decidedly  in  early  February.  The  rise 
appears  to  have  been  due  largely  to  the 
Texas  freeze  which  reduced  the  size  of 
the  crop  and  also  hurt  the  quality  of 
onions  from  that  section.  This  situa- 
tion has  strengthened  the  demand  for 
stored  onions,  and  although  shipments 
have  been  running  above  last  year, 
prices  in  the  terminal  markets  have  been 
going  up.  Storage  holdings  at  the  pres- 
ent time  appear  to  be  rather  light. 

CABBAGE. — The  increase  in  the  price  of 
cabbage  was  particularly  marked  during 
the  first  half  of  February,  increasing 
from  3.7  cents  to  4.2  cents  a  pound. 
The  crop  of  new  cabbage  in  Texas  and 
Florida  was  severely  damaged  by  the 
freeze,  and  shipments  of  new  cabbage  from 
these  areas  have  decreased  sharply. 
Supplies  of  old  cabbage  have  been  very 
heavy  throughout  the  year,  but  owners  of 
old  cabbage  are  now  benefiting  from  the 
low  supplies  from  Texas  and  Florida. 
Prices  at  New  York  shipping  points  went 
up  almost  50  percent  during  the  first 
half  of  February. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  12,  1935  (cents) 

Markets              Lettuce    Spinach  Carrots 
 (head)        (lb.)  (bunch) 


unixeu  oLates.. 

o 
o 

o 

.  o 

11 

.6 

6 

.8 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston..  

10 

.0 

13 

.2 

7 

.7 

Bridgeport  

10 

.7 

12 

.4 

7 

.8 

Buffalo...  

9 

.3 

11 

.7 

7 

.0 

Fall  River.... 

9 

.8 

12 

.1 

6 

.5 

VEGETABLES 

Manchester  

11 

.8 

11 

.9 

8 

.2 

(Fresh) 

Newark   

10 

.5 

13 

.9 

7 

.8 

New  Haven  

11 

.4 

14 

.6 

7 

.8 

LETTUCE  was  cheaper  during  the  first  half 

New  York...  

11 

.2 

14 

.1 

8 

.1 

of   February.      Carrots   went   up  moder- 

Philadelphia  

9 

.7 

12 

.2 

7 

.7 

ately.     Spinach  went  up  sharply.  Let- 

Pittsburgh...  

9 

.0 

12 

.4 

6 

.6 

tuce  prices   dropped   0.4   cent   a  head; 

Portland,  Maine.. 

10 

.2 

9 

.9 

7 

.0 

carrots  went  up  0.2  cent  a  bunch;  spin- 

Providence  

10 

.2 

13 

.7 

7 

.3 

ach  prices  went  up  1.7  cents  a  pound. 

Rochester...  

9 

.6 

11 

.6 

5 

.6 

The   February   12  price   of   spinach  was 

Scranton  

9 

.9 

14 

.4 

7 

.8 

57  percent  over  that  of  a  year  ago. 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

9 

.7 

11 

.4 

8 

1 

LETTUCE. — Shipments  in  the   first  half  of 

Baltimore  

10 

.2 

15 

.3 

7 

.3 

February  were  above  last  year  and  market 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

10 

.3 

10 

6 

5 

.6 

prices  have  been  dropping.     The  supply 

Jacksonville  

8 

7 

11 

0 

8 

3 

at   the  present   time   is   coming  mostly 

Norfolk  

9 

5 

12 

8 

7 

9 

from    the    Imperial    Valley,  California 

Richmond   

9 

.7 

13 

1 

8 

0 

and   from  Arizona   and  is   of  very  good 

Savannah  

9 

.0 

12 

5 

8 

2 

quality.     Present  indications  are  that 

Washington,  D.  C. 

10 

.3 

13 

3 

7 

8 

the  spring  supplies  of  lettuce  are  likely 

North  Central: 

to  be  above  last  year  and  prices  should 

Chicago   

8 

4 

14 

2 

6 

5 

continue  to  be  moderate. 

Cincinnati..  

9 

2 

13 

1 

6 

7 

Cleveland  

7 

4 

12 

6 

6 

3 

SPINACH. — Prices  of  spinach  are  much  higher 

Columbus  

10 

4 

13 

5 

7 

2 

than  last  year.     Texas   is  practically 

Detroit   

8 

3 

9 

3 

6 

2 

the  only  source  of  supply  at  this  time 

Indianapolis  

9 

6 

11 

6 

6 

1 

of  the  year  and  the  crop  in  that  section 

Kansas  City  

8 

3 

11 

2 

6 

3 

has  been  badly  damaged  by  the  freeze. 

Milwaukee  

8 

6 

12 

8 

6 

2 

In  early  February  there  was  a  sensational 

Minneapolis  

9 

1 

16 

3 

6 

6 

rise    in    spinach   prices,    both   at  the 

Omaha  

9 

4 

11 

6 

6 

3 

farsi  and  at  the  markets.     Shipments  are 

Peoria  

8 

3 

13 

4 

6 

7 

increasing,     however,     and    prices  may 

St.  Louis..  

9 

1 

12 

1 

6 

5 

turn  down  before  long. 

St.  Paul  

9 

8 

12 

7 

7. 

0 

Springfield,  111. 

8 

9 

14. 

3 

7. 

7 

CARROTS. — Most  of  the  carrot  supply  is  still 

South  Central: 

coming  from  California.     Market  prices 

Birmingham  

8. 

1 

10. 

6 

6. 

7 

have  not  changed  very  much  in  the  past 

Dallas   

6. 

5 

11. 

5 

6. 

1 

few  weeks.     The  forecast  in  production 

Houston  

5. 

6 

9. 

7 

6. 

7 

of  early  carrots  is  about  the  same  size 

Little  Rock..  

5. 

4 

11. 

2 

7. 

6 

as  last  year  but  about  37  percent  less 

Louisville  

9. 

2 

14. 

4 

6. 

9 

than  was  forecast  in  January. 

Memphis  

6. 

9 

10. 

1 

7. 

4 

Mobile.   

8. 

5 

8. 

2 

5. 

3 

New  Orleans  

8. 

1 

5. 

1 

4. 

0 

Western: 

Butte  

9. 

3 

11. 

1 

8. 

5 

Denver  

8. 

3 

10. 

1 

6. 

1 

Los  Angeles  

5. 

2 

2. 

8 

3. 

1 

Portland,  Oreg.... 

7. 

0 

9. 

5 

5. 

3 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

8. 

5 

8. 

7 

8. 

2 

San  Francisco 

4. 

8 

5. 

9 

2. 

4 

Seattle  

8. 

5 

9. 

4 

6. 

2 
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Ave  rage  Retail  Prices.  February  12.  1955  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(doz. , 

(lb.) 

lb.*) 

(doz. ) 

United  States  

6.0 

22.2 

30.2 

X  I'll  *^  KtXCLii  u X o  . 

6.9 

♦6.3 

31.8 

R  ■p  T  H  croT^ri  T  + 

6.1 

♦6.1 

32.4 

Rn  "Tfa  1  n 

5.1 

25.2 

28.6 

Fa  1 1  River 

8.1 

*6.7 

29.2 

Manr^hpster 

6.3 

♦6.3 

34.4 

6.3 

23.8 

32.8 

Mow  Hnvon 

7.0 

25.1 

30.0 

Moot   Vn  Flf 

6.9 

22.4 

34.2 

Philadelphia 

5.2 

19.7 

33.4 

Pi  +  t  <=:Vm  rp"h 

5.7 

24.7 

29.1 

5.4 

♦7.2 

32.9 

Rt*ovi  Hpnf^A 

6.4 

♦6.1 

29.8 

4.3 

23.7 

28.4 

4.8 

20.0 

30.7 

^r\n  +  h  A+lan+in* 

OUU.  til    rl  If  J-CXil  bxv^  • 

A  +  1  n  n  +  51 

5.5 

20.4 

22.0 

Ra  1  +  i  mn  i"P 

6.1 

20.0 

32.6 

Charleston,  S,  C. 

7.4 

19.2 

]6.9 

-Ta  ^»l^c^^'nv^  1  1  P 

5.8 

16.6 

16.6 

Nnrf olk 

5.9 

21.1 

30.9 

6.5 

24.8 

30.5 

5.5 

21.4 

18.6 

WnQViincr  +  nn     D  C 

5.8 

25.0 

34.2 

Mnrth  Ppn+ral * 

f  h  1  r;a  en 

6.6 

♦6.8 

31.1 

fi  nr*i  Tina  +  i 

5.4 

♦6.1 

31.8 

PI  ovo>1  nnH 

5.8 

•5.7 

31.0 

5.9 

♦6.6 

34.0 

6.4 

♦5.5 

30.9 

6.2 

♦7.1 

28.1 

Vancac;  Pi+\f 

5.9 

♦6.8 

32.8 

Ml  1  urmilroo 

6.2 

♦6.4 

27.7 

Minneapolis   

6.7 

♦7.4 

33.0 

nnin  Vi  a 

7.2 

♦7.8 

29.3 

Peo  ria 

6.8 

♦6.8 

30.0 

C+       t  mi  T  Q 

5.8 

♦6.0 

37.9 

C+  Paul 

6.9 

♦8.1 

33.0 

rincrfipTH  Til 

6.0 

♦6.6 

33.6 

Ri  rminp^hain 

5.7 

♦5.2 

22.8 

Ha  1  1  a  Q 

7.3 

♦6.1 

33.2 

Hmic;+  on 

20.3 

32.5 

I  i  1 1 1  P  Rnfik 

5.6 

♦5.5 

25.1 

T        t  cvi  T  1  o 

5.9 

♦6.2 

25.6 

7.0 

♦5.6 

22.6 

MnVi  lip 

6.3 

14.3 

22.8 

14.6 

28.6 

Rut  +  p 

7.3 

♦9.4 

28.3 

6 . 1 

*7.2 

31 .6 

Los  Angeles  

6.5 

♦5.5 

19.7 

Portland,  Oreg 

4.0 

♦7.4 

26.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

5.6 

♦7.7 

23.6 

San  Francisco  

4.9 

21.1 

Seattle  

4.1 

♦6.3 

25.2 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

THE  FEBRUARY  12  report  on  retail  prices 
indicates  a  moderate  drop  in  the  price 
of  apples  and  bananas  and  an  increase  of 
1.6  cents  a  dozen  in  the  price  of 
oranges.  The  drop  in  apple  prices  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  movement 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

APPLES. — In  spite  of  the  low  crop  of  apples 
last  year  the  storage  holdings  have 
been  heavy.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  boxed  apples.  The  supply  of  boxed 
apples  in  storage  is  much  higher  than 
last  year.  Total  storage  stocks  includ- 
ing barrels,  boxes  and  baskets  are  also 
greater  than  last  year  and  slightly  more 
than  the  average  for  the  5  previous 
years.  Prices  have  been  holding  up 
fairly  well  on  good  stock  but  there  is  a 
great  range  in  quality,  and  soft  fruit 
has  been  selling  at  a  big  discount. 
Consumers  should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  firmness  of  the  apples 
bought  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Apples 
which  have  been  held  under  good  storage 
conditions  will  be  firm. 

ORANGES. — Total  shipments  of  oranges  are 
running  above  last  year's  although  ship- 
ments from  Florida  are  under  those  of  a 
year  ago.  The  forecast  of  the  orange 
crop  has  been  raised  5  percent  since 
January  because  of  an  improvement  in  the 
crop  of  California  navels.  There  have 
been  heavy  shipments  of  good  California 
navel  oranges  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Florida  supplies  have  also  been  increas- 
ing. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  12.  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Peaches 
#2^  can 

Pears  Pineapple 
#2i  can    #2i  can 

Corn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(2i*) 

  19 

6 

23 

1 

22 

.5 

12 

8 

17 

.6 

10 

.4 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

 -   19 

2 

21 

8 

22 

.0 

13 

3 

17 

1 

12 

.3 

Bridgeport  _  

  19 

7 

24 

6 

22 

.9 

14 

5 

19 

5 

11 

.5 

Buffalo   

   20 

7 

24 

3 

22 

5 

12 

6 

16 

9 

11 

.1 

Fall  River   _  _..  

  18 

5 

22 

5 

22 

3 

12 

4 

18 

1 

10 

.4 

Manchester   _._  

   20 

2 

24 

1 

23 

.4 

12 

.8 

17 

8 

11 

.1 

Newark  

   17 

9 

21 

7 

21 

7 

13 

1 

18 

4 

9 

.9 

New  Haven  

  19 

9 

21 

4 

23 

5 

14 

4 

19 

3 

12 

.9 

New  York    

  17 

6 

21 

4 

20 

9 

12 

9 

17 

3 

10 

.3 

Philadelphia   

  19 

1 

22 

1 

20 

7 

12 

6 

17 

8 

11 

.5 

Pittsburgh     

18 

8 

22 

3 

23 

0 

12 

0 

17 

6 

10 

.5 

Portland,  Maine  

21 

0 

24 

6 

23 

5 

12 

8 

17 

8 

11 

.0 

Providence    

  18 

6 

21 

0 

22 

3 

12 

8 

18 

3 

10 

.1 

Rochester   

  21 

4 

23 

4 

23 

2 

13 

8 

16 

6 

11 

.0 

Scranton     

  20 

0 

22 

6 

22 

3 

14 

0 

17 

6 

10 

4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   _  

19 

1 

24 

5 

24 

1 

12 

8 

18 

8 

9 

.8 

Baltimore   

17 

9 

21 

5 

19 

9 

13 

6 

16 

3 

10 

.1 

Charleston,  S.  C_..  ._  _.. 

  18 

7 

22 

1 

22 

2 

11 

5 

17 

5 

9 

.8 

Jacksonville   

  18 

9 

24 

4 

22 

3 

12 

5 

16 

6 

9 

.0 

Norfolk   

  20 

3 

23 

9 

22 

6 

11 

6 

15 

8 

9 

.3 

Richmond  

  19 

4 

23 

6 

22 

9 

11 

9 

18 

9 

9 

.0 

Savannah    

  21 

1 

24 

1 

24 

2 

13 

9 

20 

4 

9 

3 

Washington,  D.  C.  

  18 

8 

23 

2 

21 

9 

12 

6 

15 

8 

9 

.6 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

21 

6 

24 

8 

23 

.9 

13 

.6 

16 

6 

11 

.5 

Cincinnati  

  20 

0 

24 

1 

23 

3 

11 

5 

18 

3 

10 

.3 

Cleveland   

  21 

1 

24 

0 

24 

3 

14 

0 

17 

4 

11 

.8 

Columbus   

  21 

8 

26 

4 

24 

4 

12 

3 

17 

8 

11 

.0 

Detroit     

19 

1 

23 

3 

20 

3 

11 

1 

17 

8 

10 

0 

Indianapolis  _  

  18 

5 

26 

1 

23 

2 

11 

4 

17 

5 

9 

.8 

Kansas  City  

  19 

7 

22 

4 

22 

6 

11 

0 

17 

1 

10 

.1 

Milwaukee  _  

  21 

0 

23 

4 

24 

5 

13 

9 

18 

8 

10 

5 

Minneapolis  

  20 

6 

23 

8 

24 

3 

11 

0 

17 

5 

10 

.6 

Omaha  _.  

  20 

4 

23 

9 

23 

4 

13 

3 

17 

8 

11 

.8 

Peoria  

21 

7 

25 

8 

23 

7 

13 

5 

17 

9 

11 

.4 

St.  Louis  -  

 .-  19 

4 

24 

0 

23 

2 

11 

8 

17 

9 

9 

5 

St.  Paul    

  20. 

8 

22 

3 

23 

7 

12 

4 

17 

1 

11 

1 

Springfield.  Ill  

  21 

6 

26 

3 

25 

0 

13 

4 

19 

1 

12 

6 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

19 

8 

21 

9 

24 

6 

11 

6 

16 

9 

9 

.4 

Dallas   _   

20 

4 

26 

2 

24 

9 

14 

3 

21 

6 

10 

1 

Houston.    _  

18 

1 

22 

3 

20 

9 

12 

5 

16 

3 

8 

9 

Little  Rock  

20 

9 

25 

0 

23 

9 

12 

0 

18 

3 

9 

3 

Louisville..  

  20 

5 

24 

4 

22 

8 

12 

8 

18 

1 

10 

1 

Memphis.  

  19 

0 

22 

0 

21 

8 

12 

1 

15 

8 

10 

0 

Mobile  

17 

6 

19 

1 

19 

7 

11 

6 

18 

0 

9 

3 

New  Orleans.  

  18 

3 

23 

3 

22 

0 

12 

6 

19 

8 

9 

8 

Western: 

Butte...  

  21 

1 

24 

5 

24 

7 

14 

1 

16 

4 

11 

6 

20 

8 

24 

9 

23 

9 

13 

9 

17. 

4 

10 

9 

Los  Angeles  

  16 

3 

19 

5 

19 

1 

13 

3 

16. 

3 

*12 

4 

Portland,  Oreg  

20 

0 

21 

2 

21 

5 

13 

5 

17 

9 

*13 

3 

Salt  Lake  City.  

21 

5 

23 

9 

23 

1 

13 

0 

16. 

6 

♦13 

1 

San  Francisco  

  17 

7 

20 

4 

19 

8 

13 

9 

16 

1 

♦13 

3 

Seattle  

  19 

8 

20 

9 

21 

3 

12. 

8 

18. 

1 

♦14. 

9 
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What  Kind  of  Milk 
Do  You  Buy? 

[Concluded  from  Page  6] 

quantity  of  solids  as  a  quart  of  whole  milk. 
Dilute  it  with  an  equal  measure  of  water  and 
you  can  use  evaporated  milk  in  most  of  the 
same  ways  as  fresh  milk.  Condensed  milk  is 
like  evaporated  milk  but  sugar  is  added. 

BACTERIA-FREE  when  the  can  is 
opened,  evaporated  milk  has  a  somewhat  lower 
vitamin  content  than  fresh  milk  because  it 
has  been  heated,  but  it  is  a  good  source  of 
Vitamins  A  and  G.  Like  other  milk  it  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  foods  rich  in  Vitamins 
B,  C,  and  D.  Quality  of  different  brands 
and  of  cans  of  the  same  brand  is  practically 
uniform  so  there  is  no  need  of  being  sus- 
picious of  bargain  prices. 

OTHER  FORMS  of  milk — such  as 
cheese,  which  represents  most  of  the  solids 
of  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made  with  the 
exception  of  milk  sugar — cream,  which  is 
much  richer  in  fat  than  milk  and  contains 
more  Vitamins  A  and  D — butter,  best  of  all 
milk  products  as  source  of  Vitamins  A  and  D — 
all  may  have  an  important  part  in  a  well- 
balanced  diet.  A  useful  guide  to  consumers 
who  want  to  figure  out  the  most  economical 
way  of  getting  adequate  amounts  of  milk  into 
their  families'  diets  is  given  in  "Milk  for 
the  Family",  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  and  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
5  cents.  This  handbook  will  tell  you,  too, 
the  very  important  rules  for  taking  care  of 
the  milk  you  buy  so  that  not  only  do  you  get 
the  kind  you  should  have  but  keep  it  up  to 
that  standard  after  it  arrives. 

Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 

[Concluded  from  Page  13] 

come  from  increasing  industrial  activity. 
"It  may  be",  says  Secretary  Wallace,  "that 
many  industries  cannot  increase  their  volume 
of  production  unless  and  until  they  lower 
their  prices.  It  may  also  be  true  that  the 
only  way  for  many  industries  to  make  a  profit 


in  1935  will  be  by  lowering  their  prices 
in  order  to  increase  their  sales  .  .  .  Agri- 
culture took  that  medicine  up  to  1933  in 
heavy  doses . " 

AAA 

JANUARY  28  issue  of  the  CONSUM- 
ERS' GUIDE  summarized  new  developments  in 
the  movement  for  grading  and  labeling  canned 
goods.  By  typographical  error  it  was  made 
to  appear  that  NRA's  Industrial  Advisory 
Board  is  supporting  the  A,  B,  C  grading 
system.  The  correct  position  is  that  NRA's 
Consumers'  Advisory  Board  is  supporting  the 
A,  B,  C  grading  system,  while  NRA's  Indus- 
trial Advisory  Board  is  supporting  organized 
canners  who  are  willing  to  put  more  informa- 
tion on  labels  but  oppose  the  descriptive 
terms  "Fancy",  "Choice",  and  "Standard",  and 
A,  B,  C  designations,  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Your  Food  Bill 

[Concluded  from  Page  15] 

will  probably  be  much  less  abrupt  than  it 
has  been  from  December  to  February.  Prices 
of  some  fruits  and  vegetables  have  also  in- 
creased during  the  past  month  because  of 
a  freeze  in  Texas  and  Florida,  but  this  is 
a  i.emporary  situation  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  prices  of  these  commodities 
will   be   particularly   high   this  year. 

SPREAD  between  farm  prices  and 
city  retail  prices  has  been  fairly  stable 
during  the  past  year.  The  advance  in  food 
prices  since  December  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  prices  at  the 
farm.  For  example,  the  cost  of  a  month's 
supply  of  14  foods  for  a  typical  American 
family  went  from  $19.09  on  December  18  to 
$20.47  on  February  12,  or  $1.38  more.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  farm  value  of  the 
products  used  in  making  these  14  foods  in- 
creased from  $7.68  to  $8.93  or  an  increase 
of  $1.25.  The  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's food  dollar  rose  from  40  cents  on 
December  18  to  about  44  cents  on  February  12. 
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OUR,  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  dis- 
tribution. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to 
developments  in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of 
national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  value   for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  de- 
pendent upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise 
the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of 
agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agri- 
culture far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental 
and  non— governmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement 
of  consumers'  interests. 


■'Mi 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricuhural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ek:onomics.  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  Bureau  of  Labor.  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  .9/7^ 
COMMENTS 

H "WHAT'S  BEHIND  this 
increase  in  the  price 
of  evaporated  milk?" 
asks  a  consumer  in  California. 
Last  summer's  drought  has 
reached  into  your  milk  can. 
It  raised  the  cost  of  feeding 
cows .  That  reduced  the  amount 
of  milk  available,  and  in- 
creased the  cost  of  milk.  In 
January  1935  the  average  price 
paid  farmers  for  3.5  percent 
milk  for  manufacturing  into 
evaporated  milk  was  $1.46  per 
100  pounds.  A  year  earlier  it 
was  $0.97,  a  third  less.  This 
higher  price  to  farmers  car- 
ries on  to  your  milk  can.  But 
the  rate  of  increase  in  cost 
to  you  should  be  related  to 
the  rate  of  increase  in  price 
to  the  producers  of  the  milk. 

H"IN  FLORIDA  and  Cali- 
fornia, I  understand, 
green  oranges  are 
placed  in  a  coloring  room, 
sweated  with  steam,  then 
charged  with  ethylene  gas", 
writes  a  New  York  consumer  who 
asks  whether  this  is  harmful. 
Sometimes  nature  doesn't  do  a 
thorough  job  of  bringing  out 
the  natural  color  even  in  ma- 
ture oranges.  To  bring  out 
that  uniform  golden  color, 
this  ethylene  process  has  been 
developed.  The  only  effect 
is  to  hasten  the  development 
of  the  natural  color  of  the 
ripe  fruit.  The  treatment  is 
entirely  harmless.  No  viola- 
tion of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
is  involved  when  this  process 
is    applied    to    really  ripe 


'America  still 
must  choose  between 
nationalism  and 
internationalism, 
or  a  middle  ground 
between  the  two> 
and  the  time  for 
choosing  is  getting 
short" 

Henry  A.Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

fruit.  Applied  to  immature 
fruit  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  the  process  makes 
that  fruit  liable  to  seizure. 
Under  the  law  such  fruit  is 
adulterated  since  it  is  "col- 
ored in  a  manner  whereby  in- 
feriority is  concealed." 

HA  MIDWESTERN  consumer 
who  purchased  some 
fabric  which  seemed 
unduly  "weighted"  complained 
to  her  local  Consumers'  Coun- 
cil. The  Council  chairman 
took  the  complaint  to  the  lo- 
cal department  store  manager 
who  offered  to  check  it  through 
to  the  manufacturer.  He  asked 
the  Council  to  send  him  a  let- 
ter describing  some  of  the 
points  on  which  consumers  want 
information  regarding  fab- 
rics, and  promised  to  send 
this  letter  to  his  manufac- 
turers with  his  orders  for 
goods.  Twenty-five  stores  in 
the  same  city  are  now  follow- 
ing his  method  of  placing 
orders . 


HIS  YOUR  CLUB  studying 
consumer  problems? 
Send  us  a  copy  of  your 
study  outline.  Dozens  of  wo- 
men, many  of  them  in  rural 
clubs,  eager  for  guides  in 
discussions  on  consumer  prob- 
lems, write  us  for  help.  We 
would  like  to  share  your  ideas 
with  them  as  well  as  pass  on  our 
own  suggestions  on  material. 

H"DO  YOU  BACK  the  white 
bread  eaters  or  the 
whole  wheat  fans?" 
asks  an  Iowa  consumer.  Both, 
say  we.  White  flour  is  not  a 
poison,  as  some  whole  wheat 
enthusiasts  would  have  you 
think.  If  you  plan  intelli- 
gently you  can  get  whole 
wheat's  extra  vitamins  and 
minerals  from  the  green  vege- 
tables, fruits,  milk,  eggs 
you  include  in  your  diet. 
For  people  who  must  make  their 
food  money  go  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, it's  a  good  idea  to  make 
bread  money  buy  these  food 
values  in  whole  grain  breads 
along  with  the  high  energy 
value  of  all  bread. 

H ECONOMY  TIP  to  Massa- 
chusetts consumers  of 
fruits  and  vegetables 
comes  from  the  Middlesex 
County  Consumers'  Council  and 
the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: "As  a  general  rule  it 
is  best  to  buy  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  weight  or  count 
rather  than  by  measure.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  no  legal 
weights  per  measure;  further- 
more it  requires  that  fruits 
and  vegetables  be  retailed  by 
weight  or  numerical  count  with 
the  exception  of  products  sold 
customarily  by  the  bunch  or  in 
the  original  container  as,  for 
example,  strawberries." 
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Consumers  face 
the  New  Deal  in 
Foreign  Trade 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1934,  the  United  States  has  joined 
with  Cuba,  Brasil,  and  Belgium,  in  lowering  some  of  their 
barriers  against  trade. These  are  first  steps  toward 
rebuilding,  a  foreign  trade  that  will  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  consumers  here  and  abroad 


DINGINGING — 7  o'clock  in  the  gray 
dawn.  That  wretched  alarm  clock  (bought  at 
a  price  protected  by  a  duty  of  107  percent) 
warns  you  the  zero  hour  has  come.  Wearily 
you  rise,  light  the  gas  under  your  coffee 
pot  with  a  match  (bought  at  a  price  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  100  percent). 

TEETH  come  next,  cleaned  with  a 
brush  (bought  at  a  price  protected  by  a  duty 
of  164  percent).  That  safety  razor  (bought 
at  a  price  protected  by  a  duty  of  from  156 
to  233  percent)  annoys  you.  Dash  it  all, 
there's  a  button  (bought  at  a  price  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  136  percent)  missing  from 
your  shirt.  Somehow  you  manage  to  get 
through  the  personal  toiletry  problems  of 
the  early  morning. 

NOW  for  some  poached  eggs,  cooked 
in  an  aluminum  pan  (bought  at  a  price  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  61  percent)  and  served, 
so  charmingly,  in  an  earthenware  dish 
(bought  at  a  price  protected  by  a  duty  of 
67  percent) .  They  begin  to  brighten  the  day 
for  you.  More  hopefully,  you  prop  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  in  front  of  you  while  you  eat. 
You  reach  for  the  scissors  (bought  at  a  price 
protected  by  a  duty  of  163  percent)  to  clip 
out  that  item  you  think  should  be  saved. 


ONE  SMOKE  from  that  pipe  with  its 
briar  bowl  (bought  at  a  price  protected  by 
a  duty  of  99  percent),  before  you  grab  your 
felt  hat  (bought  at  a  price  protected  by  a 
duty  of  117  percent)  and  race  to  work. 

IN  THAT  DASH  downtown  you  remember 
a  dozen  things  you  promised  to  pick  up  for 
the  family.  Sharpening  your  pencil  with  a 
knife  (bought  at  a  price  protected  by  a  duty 
of  from  120  to  179  percent),  you  jot  a  few 
of  them  down:  Some  nursing  bottles  (pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  27  percent);  a  toy  (pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  118  percent);  a  child's 
wool  outer-jacket  (protected  by  a  duty  of  89 
percent),  and  so  on. 

EVENTUALLY,  after  many  such  days 
have  passed — and  this  is  only  the  first  few 
hours  of  1  day — there  may  rest  over  your 
remains  "granite  suitable  for  monuments" 
(bought  at  a  price  protected  by  a  duty  of 
60  percent) . 

EVERY  CONSUMER  is  involved, 
whether  he  is  aware  or  not,  in  the  protec- 
tion this  country  gives  its  domestic  busi- 
ness against  foreign  goods.  How  much  this 
protection  costs  consumers  just  in  higher 
prices,  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  figure. 
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One  estimate  has  been  made  for  21  products  only,  im- 
ports of  which  make  up  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
total  dutiable  imports.  On  these  products  alone, 
cost  of  the  tariff  to  consumers,  it  was  calculated 
came  to  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 

YOU  KNOW  the  big  defense  of  tariff-pro- 
tected prices.  "Let  cheap  goods  in,  and  down  come 
American  workers'  wages."  Perhaps  some  clever  stat- 
istician will  some  day  be  able  to  figure  out  just 
how  much  more  workers  have  gained  in  tariff-pro- 
tected wages  than  they  have  lost  in  the  tariff- 
protected  prices  of  things  they  have  to  buy. 

SOMEBODY  has  checked  on  the  number  of 
workers  who  might  possibly  have  been  helped  in 
protected  industries.  This  study  showed  that  for 
every  worker  apparently  helped,  three  others  get  no 
benefit  at  all.  As  for  protecting  American  work- 
ers' wages,  here's  an  interesting  comparison:  In 
36  typical  industries  that  are  either  on  an  export 
basis  or  not  aided  by  tariff  protection,  the  aver- 
age pay  in  1929  was  $1,635;  in  36  highly  protected 
industries  it  was  $1,109.  Furthermore,  the  lowest 
rate  in  the  unprotected  industries  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  highest  rate  in  the  pro- 
tected industries. 


LOOK  at  the  other  side  of  the  for- 
eign trade  picture.  In  1930  we  put  up  a 
tariff  higher  than  any  other  in  our  history. 
Our  foreign  customers  followed  suit,  raising 
their  tariffs,  imposing  quotas,  restricting 
outright  many  imports. 


1909-1914 


As  barriers  +0  foreign  trade  grew  bij 


SIDE  BY  SIDE  with  this  fact  put 
these  figures.  Five  years  ago  every  family 
in  Texas  had  an  interest  of  $448  in  the 
export  business  done  by  that  State;  in  1932, 
that  interest  had  shrunk  to  $204.  Families 
in  Louisiana  each  had  an  interest  in  that 
State's  exports  of  $420  in  1929,  and  only 
$152  in  1932.  Wisconsin  families  had  an 
interest  of  $168  each  in  their  exports  in 
1929  and  only  $20  in  1932.  New  York  fami- 
lies' share  in  that  State's  exports  was 
$304  each  in  1929  and  only  $80  in  1932. 

ALTOGETHER  we  are  selling  abroad 
around  $3,500,000,000  less  than  we  sold 
in   1929,    partly  because   of  trade  barriers 


raised  by  other  countries,  partly  because 
this  country  stopped  lending  money  with 
which  other  countries  could  pay  for  our 
products.  To  continue  to  buy  from  us  these 
countries  had  to  be  able  to  sell  to  us,  but 
our  own  high  tariff  made  that  very  difficult. 
That  was  a  third  important  reason  why  trade 
was  choked  up. 

WHAT  LOSS  in  export  trade  has 
meant  in  loss  of  jobs  no  one  has  figured,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  has 
not  contributed  to  the  worst  unemployment 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  In  1929  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  estimated  that  cutting 
off  our  exports  would  mean  a  direct  loss  of 
jobs  to  2  or  3  million  workers .  This  fails  to 
count  in  all   the  workers  employed  in  sup- 
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1931-1932 


1933-1934 


^  farmers' chance  to  sell  abroad  g,rew  smaller 


plying  goods  to  workers  directly  affected. 

FARMERS,  like  city  workers,  have 
taken  their  licking  from  this  loss  of  for- 
eign markets.  Total  exports  may  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  our  total  produc- 
tion, but  agricultural  products  usually  make 
up  over  40  percent  of  all  exports.  In  1933 
six  agricultural  commodities  alone — cotton, 
tobacco,  lard,  canned  fruit,  wheat  flour, 
and  fresh  apples — accounted  for  a  third  of 
all  exports.  Cotton  farmers  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  exports  to  take  up  half 
their  crop;  tobacco  growers,  a  third  of  their 
crop;  wheat  farmers,  a  fifth  of  their  crop. 

YOU  WOULD  HAVE  a  difficult  job  to 
prove  to  farmers  that  losing  much  of  their 


foreign  outlets  for  their  crops  had  nothing  to  do 
with  piling  up  the  greatest  unsold  supplies  of 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other  crops  this  country 
has  ever  seen,  or  with  cutting  their  income  in  1932 
to  the  lowest  level  since  the  war.  It  was  the 
necessity  of  adjusting  production  to  this  loss  of 
export  markets  that  brought  about  the  whole  crop- 
adjustment  program  of  the  AAA. 

TANGLED  and  confused,  this  problem  of 
foreign  trade  bobs  up  in  the  lives  of  consumers  at 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day.  Suppose  we  give  up 
the  struggle,  and  take — as  some  people  urge — to 
being  "self  sufficient." 

VISIONS  of  empty  coffee  cups  rise  up  to 
smite  us.  We  grow  no  coffee,  or  tea,  or  cocoa. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  that  morning  cup  we  have 
to  import  it.  Then  there's  the  morning  newspaper. 
Half  of  the  newsprint  we  use  comes  from  abroad. 
Silk  for  that  tie  or  socks  or  underwear — none  of 
it  is  grown  here;  all  of  it  is  imported.  Three- 
fourths  of  our  furs  come  from  abroad.  All  the  tin 
and  rubber  we  use  is  imported.  Other  consumer 
goods,  plentiful  in  some  seasons,  are  scarce  in 
others . 


IS  IT  WORTH  the  trouble  to  change 
our  tastes  and  habits,  learn  to  develop  and 
accept  substitutes,  readjust  our  industries 
to  provide  them,  and  provide  jobs  for 
workers  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  work, 
all  for  the  sake  of  being  "self  sufficient"? 
Pioneer  families  came  fairly  close  to  being 
self  sufficient,  but  it  was  a  hard  life. 


GIVING  UP  imports  must  mean  giving 
up  exports.  We  can't  sell  to  someone  else 
if  we  will  not  buy  from  them.  For  some 
years  we  tried  the  experiment  of  doing  for- 
eign business  on  the  rule  you-buy-billions- 
from-us  and  we'll  buy-millions-f rom-you. 
We  called  that  having  a  "favorable  balance 
of  trade."  It  cost  us  billions  of  dollars. 
It  is  a  cockeyed  rule  that  ends  up  in  neither 
trade  nor  favor. 

TO  FARMERS,  giving  up  exporting 
would  mean  they  would  have  to  grow  other 
things  on  50  million  acres  because  even  if 
all  of  us  in  this  country  had  bigger  incomes. 


One  estimate  has  been  made  for  21  products  only,  im- 
ports of  which  make  up  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
total  dutiable  imports.  On  these  products  alone, 
cost  of  the  tariff  to  consumers,  it  was  calculated 
came  to  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 

YOU  KNOW  the  big  defense  of  tariff-pro- 
tected prices.  "Let  cheap  goods  in,  and  down  come 
American  workers'  wages."  Perhaps  some  clever  stat- 
istician will  some  day  be  able  to  figure  out  just 
how  much  more  workers  have  gained  in  tariff-pro- 
tected wages  than  they  have  lost  in  the  tariff- 
protected  prices  of  things  they  have  to  buy. 

SOMEBODY  has  checked  on  the  number  of 
workers  who  might  possibly  have  been  helped  in 
protected  industries.  This  study  showed  that  for 
every  worker  apparently  helped,  three  others  get  no 
benefit  at  all.  As  for  protecting  American  work- 
ers' wages,  here's  an  interesting  comparison:  In 
36  typical  industries  that  are  either  on  an  export 
basis  or  not  aided  by  tariff  protection,  the  aver- 
age pay  in  1929  was  |1,635;  in  36  highly  protected 
industries  it  was  $1,109.  Furthermore,  the  lowest 
rate  in  the  unprotected  industries  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  highest  rate  in  the  pro- 
tected industries. 

LOOK  at  the  other  side  of  the  for- 
eign trade  picture.  In  1930  we  put  up  a 
tariff  higher  than  any  other  in  our  history. 
Our  foreign  customers  followed  suit,  raising 
their  tariffs,  imposing  quotas,  restricting 
outright  many  imports. 


As  barriers  to  foreign  trade  grew  bigl 


SIDE  BY  SIDE  with  this  fact  put 
these  figures.  Five  years  ago  every  family 
in  Texas  had  an  interest  of  $448  in  the 
export  business  done  by  that  State;  in  1932, 
that  interest  had  shrunk  to  $204.  Families 
in  Louisiana  each  had  an  interest  in  that 
State's  exports  of  $420  in  1929,  and  only 
$152  in  1932.  Wisconsin  families  had  an 
interest  of  $168  each  in  their  exports  in 
1929  and  only  $20  in  1932.  New  York  fami- 
lies' share  in  that  State's  exports  was 
$304  each  in  1929  and  only  $80  in  1932. 

ALTOGETHER  we  are  selling  abroad 
around  $3,500,000,000  less  than  we  sold 
in  1929,   partly  because  of  trade  barriers 


raised  by  other  countries,  partly  because 
this  country  stopped  lending  money  with 
which  other  countries  could  pay  for  our 
products.  To  continue  to  buy  from  us  these 
countries  had  to  be  able  to  sell  to  us,  but 
our  own  high  tariff  made  that  very  difficult. 
That  was  a  third  important  reason  why  trade 
was  choked  up. 

WHAT  LOSS  in  export  trade  has 
meant  in  loss  of  jobs  no  one  has  figured,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  has 
not  contributed  to  the  worst  unemployment 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  In  1929  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  estimated  that  cutting 
off  our  exports  would  mean  a  direct  loss  of 
jobs  to  2  or  3  million  workers.  This  fails  to 
count  in  all  the  workers  employed  in  sup- 
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heat  farmers' chance  to  sell  abroad  grew  smaller 


plying  goods  to  workers  directly  affected. 

FARMERS,  like  city  workers,  have 
taken  their  licking  from  this  loss  of  for- 
eign markets.  Total  exports  may  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  our  total  produc- 
tion, but  agricultural  products  usually  make 
up  over  40  percent  of  all  exports.  In  1933 
six  agricultural  commodities  alone — cotton, 
tobacco,  lard,  canned  fruit,  wheat  flour, 
and  fresh  apples — accounted  for  a  third  of 
all  exports.  Cotton  farmers  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  exports  to  take  up  half 
their  crop;  tobacco  growers,  a  third  of  their 
crop;  wheat  farmers,  a  fifth  of  their  crop. 

YOU  WOULD  HAVE  a  difficult  job  to 
prove  to  farmers  that  losing  much  of  their 
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GIVING  UP  imports  must  mean  giving 
up  exports.  We  can't  sell  to  someone  else 
if  we  will  not  buy  from  them.  For  some 
years  we  tried  the  experiment  of  doing  for- 
eign business  on  the  rule  you-buy-billions- 
from-us  and  we'll  buy-millions-from-you. 
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It  is  a  cockeyed  rule  that  ends  up  in  neither 
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TO  FARMERS,  giving  up  exporting 
would  mean  they  would  have  to  grow  other 
things  on  50  million  acres  because  even  if 
all  of  us  in  this  country  had  bigger  incomes. 
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we  still  could  not  eat  up  all  the  wheat  or 
wear  all  the  cotton,  for  instance,  which  our 
farmers  usually  produce.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farm  families  would  have  to  move 
elsewhere,  find  other  farms  or  other  jobs, 
if  possible.  Tradesmen  supplying  them  would 
have  their  business  wiped  out.  Industries 
like  those  making  typewriters,  locomotives, 
motorcycles,  kerosene,  turpentine,  would 
have  to  develop  bigger  business  here  or 
close  down  some  of  their  plants,  fire  thou- 
sands of  their  workers. 

MAJOR  adjustments  like  these  could 
be  made  if  they  •  had  to  be,  but  are  they 
worth  the  price? 

CONTRARIWISE,  suppose  we  let  down 
the  high  walls  we  have  built  up  against  for- 
eign goods  and  invite  them  all  in.  What 
guarantee  would  we  have  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances we  would  be  able  to  sell  enough 
more  goods  abroad  to  compensate  us  for 
letting  down  the  bars?  Other  countries, 
eager  to  sell  to  us  may  have — in  most  cases 
do  have — high  walls  against  our  goods. 

WHAT  SHALL  we  do,  then,  if  we  do 
not  want  to  give  up  our  coffee,  our  rubber 
tires>  our  silk  and  furs  and  other  things, 
and  still  can't  sell  abroad  all  we  would 
like  to  sell? 

MIDDLE  COURSES  are  often  the  way 
out  of  such  doughty  problems,  and  this  is 
the  course  that  Congress  took  last  year  when 
it  passed  a  tariff  bargaining  law.  Under 
this  law.  Congress  said:  "Let's  bargain  for 
trade.  Let's  propose  to  Country  X  that  we 
will  knock  down  our  tariff  wall  against 
them  if  Country  X  will  knock  down  their 
restrictions  against  us.  Naturally  when  we 
come  to  thrash  out  the  terms  of  such  a  bar- 
gain there  will  be  some  tariffs  we  do  not 
want  to  touch,  but  there  will  be  others  on 
which  we  can  give  way.  We  have  specialties 
the  other  country  wants;  they  have  special- 
ties we  want.  Letting  them  come  in  won't 
hurt  either  of  us.  On  the  contrary,  con- 
sumers  can   then   buy   them   cheaper   and  in 
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greater  abundance  and  that  will  mean  more 
jobs  and  better  pay  for  the  workers  who 
produced  them." 

OTHER  COUNTRIES  had  already  made 
scores  of  bargains  of  this  sort.  There  was 
nothing  especially  new  or  original  about  the 
idea.  It  just  took  time  and  a  great  depres- 
sion to  enable  us  to  see  the  sense  in  apply- 
ing to  our  business  with  foreign  countries  a 
simple  rule  that  traders  have  always  gone 
by  in   their  domestic  business. 

CUBA  signed  the  first  of  the 
tariff  bargaining  treaties  with  the  United 
States  in  August  1934.  Farmers  up  in  Aroos- 
took County,  Maine,  had  a  sample  of  what 
this  treaty  could  do  to  alleviate  a  criti- 
cal situation.  A  big  potato  crop  had  driven 
down  prices  to  50  cents  a  barrel.  Then 
orders  from  Cuba  began  to  come  in.  In  1 
day  62  carloads  of  potatoes  were  loaded  in 
vessels  to  go  to  Cuba.  More  orders  were  on 
hand  to  be  filled.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
Cuba's  treaty  with  us  was  a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion in  their  tariff  against  our  potatoes. 

FIRST  RULE  of  these  tariff  conces- 
sions is  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  injure  legitimate  domestic  business  on 
either  side.  Reductions  have  been  made  in 
our  tariff  on  imports  of  Cuban  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  they  apply  only  in  those 
months  when  our  domestic  supplies  are  small. 
For  instance,  Cuban  lima  beans  can  be  im- 
ported under  a  duty  of  1.4  cents  a  pound, 
but  only  from  December  1  to  May  31;  in  other 
months  they  must  pay  the  full  rate  of  2.8 
cents  a  pound.  The  same  kind  of  seasonal 
limit  holds  for  imports  of  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, eggplant,  okra,  peppers,  potatoes, 
squash . 

SUGAR,  Cuba's  chief  export  to  us 
and  her  main  source  of  income,  has  its  duty 
lowered  to  practically  1  cent,  from  2.12 
cents.  But  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be 
imported  is  controlled.  Producers  in  Cuba 
get  the  benefit  of  a  higher  return  there  and 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 


Food  fads  can  ^Q,c[s   ^OT   FoOci  Faddisis 

be  expensive. 

when  you  are 
trying  to  make 
your  food  money 
go  far.  Getting 
rid  of  fads  tba-t" 
are  false, foolish, 
or  half  true  may 
help  you  plan, 
buy,  and  prepare 
your  food  more 
economicaly. 


POOR  DIETS 
are  poor,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  not  be- 
cause of  what  they 
include  but  be- 
cause of  what  they 
lack. 

ACID  FRUITS 
and  milk,  taken 
separately  or 
mixed,  at  the  same 
meal  should  be  no 
bugaboo.  What  if 
the  fruits  do  cur- 
dle the  milk?  Gastric  juices  in  the  process  of 
digesting  will  curdle  the  milk  anyway.  The 
combination  of  fruit  and  milk  makes  a  better 
curd,  more  easily  digested. 

ROUGHAGE,  all  that  you  normally 
need,  can  be  had  from  eating  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  without  resorting  to  special 
preparations.  Too  much  roughage  irritates 
the  sensitive  lining  of  the  digestive  tract. 
If  you  have  doubts  as  to  how  much  you  need, 
consult  your  doctor. 

FOOD  is  not  poisoned  by  being  left 
in  opened  tin  cans.  It  must  be  properly 
refrigerated  j ust  like  any  other  cooked  food. 

RAISINS  contain  iron,  good  for  the 
blood,  but  weight  for  weight  they  contain 
less  than  does  fresh  spinach  or  meat. 

NO  ONE  FOOD — not  even  milk,  which 
comes  nearest  to  being  an  all— round  food — 
provides  all  the  essentials  you  need.  Each 
food  does  its  best  work  when  others  are 
present,  not  necessarily  at  the  same  meal, 
but  in  the  same  24  hours. 

ALUMINUM  that  may  dissolve  in 
minute  amounts  when  you  are  cooking  food  in 
aluminum  vessels  won't  hurt  you.  Tomatoes 
may  brighten  aluminum,  spinach  left  standing 


in  aluminum  may  darken  it,  but  neither  food 
is  damaged  in  any  way,  except  aesthetically. 

ICE  CREAM  and  sea  food  eaten  at 
the  same  meal  should  not  produce  uncomfort- 
able results,  provided  the  foods  themselves 
are  fresh  and  in  good  condition.  Fish,  a 
protein  food,  combines  well  with  milk  and  in 
many  ways . 

PROTEIN  and  starches  at  the  same 
meal  are  not  "incompatibles . "  The  diges- 
tive system  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  both 
kinds  of  food  material.  Why  give  it  a 
harder  task  by  making  it  concentrate  on 
starch  at  one  time  and  protein  at  another 
time?  Following  this  fad  would  mean  cutting 
out  most  vegetables,  for  they  contain  both 
starch  and  protein. 

THE  CELERY-and-fish-for-"brain- 
workers"  fad  still  lingers  on.  Sedentary 
v/orkers,  whatever  the  strain  on  their  cere- 
bral cells,  need  fewer  calories,  not  special 
foods.  Weight  for  weight,  celery  and  fish 
have  fewer  calories  than  some  foods,  more 
than  others.  Watch  your  total  calory 
count,  not  just  the  amount  in  each  food. 

VEGETARIANS  may  have  psycho- 
logical reasons  for  cutting  out  meat,  but 
average  healthy  individuals  need  protein, 
and  it  takes  skill  to  provide  this  if  you 
limit  your  sources  to  eggs,  cheese,  and 
vegetables.  If  you  don't  watch  the  balance 
you  may  go  too  heavily  on  starches. 

ANTIFAT  claims  that  blacken  the 
nutritional  reputation  of  certain  foods  may 
be  grossly  misleading.  Average  individuals 
grow  fat  or  thin  according  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  calories  they  eat  a  day.  The  one 
rule  for  reducing  is  to  cut  down  on  the 
calories  but  include  enough  of  all  the  food 
essentials . 
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Notes  on  the 
Shortcake  Season 


OUTLANDISH  LUXURY  a  few  years  ago 
at  this  time  of  year,  strawberries  have  taken 
a  bigger  and  bigger  place  on  marketing 
lists — on  enough  of  them  to  spread  straw- 
berry plants  over  65  thousand  new  acres  in 
the  last  12  years.  Most  of  these  new  acres 
do  their  yielding  before  the  middle  of  May. 

318,336,000  QUARTS  of  strawber- 
ries went  down  America's  red  lane  in  1934. 
That  was  more  by  2-g-  million  crates  than  in 
1922,  enough  to  give  an  extra  pint  of  straw- 
berries to  everyone  in  the  United  States. 

BIGGER  PRODUCTION,  spread  more 
evenly  over  the  months,  makes  it  possible 
for  consumers  to  drop  into  a  city  market 
some  days  in  very  early  spring  and  carry 
home  a  box  of  strawberries  for  little,  if 
any,  more  than  they'd  pay  for  the  same  box 
in  June. 

MORE  STRAWBERRY  eating  made  more 
strawberry  growers.     Their  prosperity  kept 

up  as  long  as 
more  and  more 
consumers 


Strawberries,  s+i  1 1  a  treat, 
come  earlier  and  stay 
longer  in  range  of  those 
consumers  who  can  afford 
variety  in  vitamin  C. 


became  prosperous  enough  to  join  the  straw- 
berry-eating class.  Even  as  late  as  1931, 
hundreds  of  early  strawberry  growers  enjoyed 
their  best  year  of  all. 

THE  BLOW  of  sharply  cut  consumer 
purchasing  power  fell  on  strawberry  growers 
in  1932.  Their  average  farm  price,  which 
had  been  $4.01  in  1930,  dropped  to  $1.90  a 
crate.  The  next  year  was  worse.  The  aver- 
age farm  price  of  strawberries  in  1933  was 
$1.70  a  crate. 

LAST  YEAR  the  agricultural  recov- 
ery program,  combined  with  the  drought 
shortage  in  some  States,  lifted  strawberry 
prices  a  little,  along  with  other  food 
prices,  bringing  the  average  farm  price  up 
to  $1.94  a  crate  for  those  growers  whose 
strawberries  survived  the  drought.  But  that 
was  not  enough  to  bring  the  returns  up 
within  range  of  living  wages  to  growers. 

INCREASED  CONSUMER  purchasing 
power  can  help  more  than  anything  else  to 
keep   strawberry   growers   in   business.  But 


\ 


Government  regulations  effectively  prevent  the 
shipment  of  berries  in  boxes  of  less  than  full 


other  ways  that  aim  to  cut  marketing  waste 
to  a  minimum  are  up  for  consideration. 

ONE  WAY  already  stands  waiting  to 
operate  in  Florida.  An  AAA  marketing  agree- 
ment there  will  steady  the  flow  of  berries 
to  market  when  sudden  abnormally  high  pro- 
duction threatens  to  push  prices  down.  In 
case  of  these  sudden  floods  of  produce,  the 
Control  Committee  will  send  weekly  allot- 
ments to  market  in  which  top-quality  Govern- 
ment-graded strawberries  have  first  place, 
channeling  the  rest  off  into  use  as  by- 
products— for  canning,  preserving,  for 
syrups,  etc. 

ANY  SYSTEM  of  marketing  must 
struggle  to  make  terms  with  the  capricious 
dictator  of  strawberry  fortunes — weather. 
Frost  may  delay  the  season.  The  berries 
then  may  ripen  just  in  time  to  double  the 
normal  volume  of  a  later  and  cheaper  season, 
throwing  the  market  into  chaos.  This  year, 
weather  delayed  Florida's  usual  December 
ripening. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  producer  of  straw- 
berries is  Louisiana,  not  covered  by  a 
marketing  agreement,  but  covered  by  grading 
laws.  In  the  case  of  competition  between 
the  two  States  grading  would  give  equal 
opportunities  to  the  high  quality  straw- 
berries in  both  states. 

LOUISIANA  BERRIES  are  sold  right 
on  the  spot,  bought  at  auction  in  growing 
centers  by  representatives  of  all  important 
markets.     The  grading  law  requires  that  all 


quarts,  pints, and  half  pints.  Consumers  may  feel  safe 
in  buying  strawberries  in  any  of  these  standard  types 


berries  sold  there  must  be  labeled  either 
with  definite  U.  S.  Government  grades  or 
with  the  description  "Ungraded".  The  result 
is  that  people  who  want  to  sell  their  straw- 
berries grade  correctly  and  have  them  in- 
spected by  Federal-State  inspectors.  So 
the  forces  of  merchandising  work  automati- 
cally to  send  Louisiana's  best  quality 
berries  to  market. 

LESS  STRAWBERRIES,  by  2  million 
crates,  will  grow  this  year  mostly  on 
account  of  drought  destruction  to  beds  in 
the  "second  early"  and  "intermediate" 
States,  especially  Arkansas,  normally  big 
producer  in  May,  and  Missouri,  which  reaches 
its  peak  around  the  first  of  June.  Though 
this  year's  acreage  is  estimated  at  6  per- 
cent less  than  the  average  acreage  for  the 
last  5  years,  the  gap  may  be  much  smaller 
if  all  the  berries  grown  this  year  go  to 
market.  For  last  year,  though  the  produc- 
tion of  13  million  crates  was  higher  than 
the  5-year  average,  enough  berries  to  fill 
almost  a  million  of  the  crates  never  left 
the  plants  because  of  market  conditions. 
This  year  growers  expect  to  find  a  market 
for  all  their  berries  because  of  less  pro- 
duction in  the  drought— hit  States. 

WHEN  MONEY  is  short,  strawberries^^ 
may  be  an  indulgence,  yet  consumers  who  wish 
to  indulge  and  justify  themselves  may  buy 
them  secure  in  the  thought  of  Vitamin  C. 
Strawberries  rank  as  an  "excellent"  source 
of  this  vitamin  which  is  almost  always  the 
most  expensive  vitamin  on  the  budget  but 
one  that  no  good  consumer  dares  omit  from 

the  diet.  A 
serving  of 
st  rawbe  r r ie  s 
weighing  four 
ounces  gives 
only  a  little 
less  Vitamin  C 
than  half  a  cup 
of orangejuice, 
and  easily 
takes  care  of 
your  Vitamin  C 
requirement  for 
the  day. 
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Banking  earth  is  the  old-time 
method  of  blanching  celery. 
A  newer  method  is  protecting, 
the  stalks  with  paper  or  boards. 


Its  Food  Value 
Is  its  Flavor  Value 


Pointers  on  picking  your  moneys  worth  in 


Cel 


ery 


PACK  UP  your  troubles  about  vita- 
mins, proteins,  and  carbohydrates  when  you 
go  to  shop  for  celery.  Here's  a  gay  vege- 
table that  makes  no  claim  to  possessing 
special  stores  of  any  of  these  solemn- 
sounding  food  values.  It  ranks  as  a  fair 
source  of  Vitamins  B  and  C,  but  an  unim- 
portant source  of  other  vitamins.  It  is 
only  a  3-percent  carbohydrate  vegetable — 
like  asparagus,  cabbage,  spinach,  tomatoes — 
but  nature-made  for  reducing  diets. 
Chiefly,  celery  bids  for  your  favor  by  its 
flavor,  good  in  itself,  and  good  as  a  sea- 
soner.  To  many  consumers,  that  is  bid 
enough . 

HOLLAND-AMERICAN  gardeners  in 
Michigan  started  celery  on  its  commercial 
career  just  60  years  ago.  Before  that  it 
had  been  grown  in  many  home  gardens  and  in 


some  market  gardens,  but  usually  for  local 
consumption  and  to  be  used  in  making  soups 
and  stews.  Still  further  back,  it  was  used 
in  its  wild  form  for  medicinal  purposes. 
These  enterprising  farmers  in  Michigan  began 
offering  celery  to  passengers  on  trains 
passing  through  their  village.  So  conta- 
gious was  its  charm,  that  celery  growing 
became  an  important  pursuit  of  Michigan 
farmers  and  later  of  farmers  in  other 
States.  Last  year  more  than  8^  million 
crates  were  sent  to  market,  and  growers 
received  from  their  sale  close  to 
$10,500,000. 

ROUNDING  the  calendar  with  celery 
starts  with  Northern  California's  shipments 
in  October  which  reach  their  peak  in  Decem- 
ber. Southern  California  shipments  get 
under  way  next   month,    with   their  peak  in 
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March.  Florida  celery  starts  to  market  in 
December,  with  heaviest  shipments  in  April. 
Michigan  takes  up  the  procession  in  summer 
months  when  supplies  from  these  States  are 
lowest.  Finally,  New  York  steps  up  as  the 
major  supplier  with  its  heaviest  shipments 
from  August  to  December.  These  four  States 
grew  four-fifths  of  all  celery  produced  in 
1934.    A  dozen  other  States  made  up  the  rest. 

TOP  QUALITY — according  to  volun- 
tary grades  established  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  use  by  the  trade — is  "U.  S. 
Fancy."  Next  comes  "U.  S.  No.  1."  Third 
grade  is  "U.  S.  No.  2."  Account  is  taken 
in  each  grade  of  all  the  important  points 
you  watch  for  in  good  celery — whiteness, 
cleanliness,  freshness,  absence  of  plant 
disease  or  blemish,  length,  and  so  on.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  send  you 
description  of  these  grade  classifications. 
No  grower  or  shipper  has  to  grade  his  prod- 
uct by  these  standards,  but  an  increasing 
number  of  them  do.  Grade  labels  appear  on 
crates  which  consumers  may  never  see.  Your 
check  on  grade  is  to  ask  your  grocer  what 
he  handles. 

CONSUMER  prices  are  naturally 
highest  when  supplies  are  lowest,  usually  in 
the  early  summer  months.  How  high  or  low 
they  go  during  the  year  cannot  be  said 
authoritatively  since  reporting  of  retail 
prices  was  started  only  a  year  ago.  Last 
year's  record  shows  a  swing  from  a  low  of  8 
cents  a  bunch  in  October  to  a  high  of  13 
cents  in  July.  That  rise  and  dip  cannot  be 
called  typical  until  prices  in  more  years 
have  been  studied. 

GROWERS  have  their  troubles  with 
rising  and  falling  prices,  too.  Their  peak 
price  usually  comes  in  May,  their  bottom 
price  in  November.  With  supplies  coming 
from  such  widely  separated  places  as  Flor- 
ida, California,  and  Michigan  and  with 
seasons  overlapping,  it  is  difficult  for 
growers  in  one  area  to  arrange  shipments  so 
they  do  not  sometimes  flood  the  market  when 
growers  from  another  area  are  shipping. 
That  kind  of  confusion  hurts  prices  both 
receive . 


SEASONAL  price  changes  are  not  the 
only  problem  harassing  growers  of  this  con- 
sumer-prized vegetable.  They  have  also  the 
problem  of  adjusting  production  as  a  whole 
to  what  consumers  can  buy  from  them. 

BACK  in  1922  celery  growers  raised 
a  little  over  half  as  much  as  they  raised 
last  year,  but  they  got  nearly  as  much  in- 
come from  that  smaller  quantity.  Good  re- 
turns encouraged  growers  to  increase  their 
production.  1931  was  their  big  year  with 
sales  close  to  $17,000,000.  Then  consumers' 
pocketbooks  flattened  out.  It  was  harder  to 
sell  a  vegetable  like  this  so  the  farm  price 
took  a  tailspin  from  $1.84  a  crate  in  1931 
to  $1.17  in  1932.  Not  until  the  following 
year  did  growers  plant  fewer  acres.  Even 
so,  their  returns  in  1933  shrank  to 
$10,682,000  with  shrinking  consumer  pur- 
chasing power. 

FLORIDA  celery  growers  decided — 
just  about  a  year  ago — to  join  in  control- 
ling their  marketing  to  see  whether  they  could 
get  a  better  return  for  their  wares.  Celery 
is  one  of  the  most  important  truck  crops  in 
that  State.  In  the  last  4  or  5  years  it  has 
made  up  from  13  to  22  percent  of  the  value 
of  all  the  truck  crops  grown  for  market. 
These  growers  had  been  having  a  particularly 
hard  time.  The  75-cent-a-crate  price  they 
received  in  1932-33  was  the  lowest  ever 
reached,  and  less  than  half  the  price  2  years 
before.  This  low  price  caused  growers  to 
destroy  750  acres  of  celery  because  it  did 
not  pay  to  gather,  crate,  and  ship  it  tO' 
market . 

INSTEAD  Of  trying  to  lift  prices 
to  a  fair  level  by  destroying  part  of  their 
crop,  in  1934  Florida's  celery  growers  and 
shippers  signed  a  marketing  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  this 
agreement,  they  set  up  a  control  committee. 
This  committee  decides  the  amount  it  is 
advisable  to  ship  to  market  from  week  to 
week.  It  finds  out  how  much  celery  each 
shipper  is  prepared  to  market.  If  consumers 
are  buying  celery  in  good  amounts  and  there 
is  not  too  much  on  the  market,  this  commit- 
tee tells  the  shippers  to  go  ahead  and  ship 
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their  full  supplies.  If  there  are  prospects 
of  so  much  celery  as  to  swamp  the  market 
with  more  than  consumers  are  likely  to  buy, 
pushing  prices  down  too  low  to  give  growers 
a  fair  return,  then  the  committee  tells  the 
shippers  what  percentage  of  this  week's 
available  supplies  to  hold  back.  This  is 
called  the  "periodic  proration"  method  of 
controlling  farm  marketing  under  AAA  agree- 
ments. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  to  the  income  of 
Florida's  celery  growers  in  1934  is  told  in 
a  big  round  number.  In  1933  they  earned 
$1,940,000.     In  1934  they  earned  $2,995,000. 


Pushing  Back  the 
Hunger  Line 

WE  PUBLISHED  a  4-page  article  in 
the  February  25  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS' 
'GUIDE,  recounting  the  geatest  effort  this 
country  has  ever  made  to  see  that  those  least 
able  to  buy  shall  have  food.  In  it  we  de- 
scribed the  tremendous  operations  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation,  the 
thousands  of  little  canneries  set  up  to  turn 
what  would  otherwise  be  waste  into  usable 
stores,  the  distribution  of  these  food  sup- 
plies among  the  millions  of  families  unable 
to  find  work  and  dependent  on  public  aid  for 
their  means  of  subsistence. 

ONE  SENTENCE  used  in  the  caption 
was,  unfortunately,  so  worded  that,  when 
read  by  itself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
■article,  it  conveyed  a  misrepresentation, 
not  only  of  known  facts  but  also  of  the 
nature  of  the  article  itself.  This  sentence 
the  New  York  Sun  alone  among  our  readers  has 
chosen  to  extract  and  exhibit  as  evidence  of 
a  censorious  attitude  toward  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Government  in  reducing  unem- 
ployment and  relieving  destitution. 

THE  ONE  SENTENCE  said:  "Never 
before  in  this  country  have  so  many  people 
been  unable  to  buy  food  and  the  simple  neces- 
sities of  life  as  in  the  past  2  years." 
Then  we  added:   "At  one  time  or  another  in 


these  years,  from  2  to  4  million  families 
have  been  dependent  on  public  relief  just  to 
keep  alive." 

NOBODY  KNOWS  just  how  many  people 
before  March  1933  were  unable  to  buy  these 
bare  necessities  because  no  concerted  effort 
had  been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  up 
to  that  time  to  provide  jobs  and  relief  for 
victims  of  the  depression. 

EVERYONE  KNOWS  that  unemployment 
and  want  were  no  creation  of  1933.  Before 
the  present  Administration  came  into  office, 
industry  had  already  withdrawn  from  produc- 
tion thousands  of  acres  of  factories  and 
plowed  millions  of  workers  out  into  the 
streets.  These  millions  of  distressed  people 
became  the  heritage  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration . 

IN  THIS  SITUATION  two  courses  were 
open  to  the  Government.  The  first  course, 
which  had  been  pursued  prior  to  March  4, 
1933,  would  have  been  to  deny  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. The  second  course  required  a 
major  social  effort  led  by  the  Government, 
to  provide  jobs  and  furnish  relief.  This  is 
the  course  the  Government  has  been  taking 
for  the  past  2  years. 

FACTORY  EMPLOYMENT  both  in  1933 
and  1934  was  greater  than  in  1932.  Despite 
this  increase,  multitudes  of  people  have  in 
the  past  2  years  continued  to  be  dependent 
on  public  relief  for  their  survival.  Oth- 
ers, unemployed  long  before  1935  but  able  to 
eke  out  for  a  time  an  existence  on  savings 
or  by  the  help  of  family  or  friends,  have 
found  their  resources  exhausted  and  been 
forced  to  join  and  swell  the  relief  ranks. 

THE  FACT  that  jobs  have  not  yet 
been  found  for  everyone,  that  millions  of 
families  have  been  compelled  to  continue  to 
look  to  public  aid,  is  a  measure  not  only  of 
the  severity  of  the  depression  hatched  in 
previous  years  but  of  a  new  sense  of  social 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment . 

THIS  WAS  the  meaning  of  our  story. 
The  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  frequently  has  reported 
developments  in  the  Government's  efforts  to 
see  that  no  one  shall  starve.  It  regrets 
that  the  New  York  SUN — or  anyone  else — 
could  have  been  misled  by  a  single  sentence. 
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Camp  Fire  Girls  from  a  dozen  different  cities,  conferring  in  Washington 
on  plans  for  the  23d  birthday  of  their  organization,  visited  the  laboratories 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  where  they  baked  a  birthday  cake  to 
present  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


MORE  GOOD  news  for  orange  and 
grapefruit  enthusiasts.  March  I's  forecast 
of  production  for  1934—35  predicts  the  crop 
of  these  two  fruits  will  be  greater  than  any- 
previous  crop.  Experts  expect  76,089,000 
boxes  will  be  produced.  Biggest  crop  yet 
was  the  74,204,000  boxes  produced  in 
1930-31.  A  larger  proportion  of  this  year's 
crop  of  oranges  will  be  from  California. 
Bad  weather  cut  Florida's  supply  about  20 
percent;  favorable  weather  increased  Cali- 
fornia's crop  close  to  50  percent.  Con- 
sumers seem  to  be  stepping  up  their  pur- 
chases of  both  fruits;  shipments  to  market 
have  been  much  heavier  during  recent  weeks 
than  for  the  same  weeks  in  1934. 


AAA 


CONTRACTS  for  supplying  760,050 
pounds  of  dry  skim  milk  for  needy  unemployed 
have    been    awarded   by    the   Federal  Surplus 


CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEF 


y^om  WASHINGTO 


Relief  Corporation.  Inspectors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  will 
examine  the  powdered  milk  which  will 
be  distributed  in  1-pound  paper  bags 
to  relief  families  through  local  emer- 
gency relief  agencies. 

AAA 

FAMILIES  receiving  relief  in 
January  1935  totaled  4,603,000,  the 
FERA  reports.  This  represents  20,500,- 
000  individuals  who  were  dependent  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  public  aid  for 
their  support.  This  includes  families 
receiving  loans  for  rural  rehabilita- 
tion and  300,000  drought  relief  fami- 
lies whose  need  for  aid  is  not  due  to 
unemployment . 

AAA 

FROM  APPLES  to  yams,  fruit  and 
vegetable  buying  habits  have  been  studied 
by  hundreds  of  researchers.  Two  bibliog- 
raphies summarizing  all  the  statistical  in- 
formation available  on  consumption,  prices, 
exports,  etc.,  have  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Copies  can 
be  obtained  free  by  students  in  this  field. 

AAA 

TOBACCO  growers  are  finding  it 
pays  to  grade.  Sales  of  several  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  were  studied  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  Officially 
graded  tobacco  on  two  markets  was  2  cents  a 
pound  higher  than  the  same  grade  sold  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  grade.  On  a  third  mar- 
ket it  was  1  cent  higher.  When  the  tobacco 
is  marked  with  a  grade  it  calls  buyers 
attention  to  a  desirable  quality  which  might 
otherwise  be  overlooked.  It  helps  growers 
in  comparing  prices  and  rejecting  low  sales. 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 


A  GOOD  DEAL  of  dis- 
cussion has  been  going  on  dur- 
ing the  past  month  or  so  about 
the  increased  cost  of  foods. 
Some  of  the  facts  about  this 
rise  in  food  costs  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  issue  of  the 
GUIDE  but  it  is  worth  repeating 
here  two  important  points  to 
bear  in  mind  when  you  are  con- 
sidering these  higher  costs: 
(1)  The  rise  in  food  prices 
has  been  from  a  very  low  level. 
If  present  prices  are  compared 
with  prewar  levels  the  increase 
in  food  prices  has  been  less 
than  the  rise  in  prices  of  most 
other  commodities  bought  by  con- 
sumers. (2)  Some  advances  in 
food  prices  were  necessary  if 
farmers  were  to  get  a  more 
adequate  purchasing  power  so 
they,  as  consumers,  might  help 
to  raise  city  workers'  pur- 
chasing power. 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Feb.  27    Feb.  12  Feb.  26  Change 
1934         1935        1935       in  year 


Dairy  products                  0  <p 

Milk,  qt.   11.2  11 

Cheese,  lb    23.9  26 

Butter,  lb   30.9  42 

Beef 

Round  steak,  lb   24.9  32 

Rib  roast,  lb   20.5  27, 

Chuck  roast,  lb   15.0  20 

Pork 

Chops,  lb   23.9  29 

Lard,  lb   10.1  18, 

Who.  smo.  ham,  lb..  17.8  25 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb   24.7  28 

Breast  lamb,  lb   10.5  13 

Square  chuck,  lb....  17.8  21 

Poultry  and  eggs 

Hens,  lb   23.5  27 

Eggs,  doz    25.8  38 

Bread 

White,  lb   7.9  8 

Rye,  lb                             8.5  8 

Whole  wheat,  lb              8.6  9 

( continued) 


.8 
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.4 
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.0 
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.3 

8, 

,3 
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.1 

.7 

8. 

.9 

+4. 

7 

.0 

9, 

.0 
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THE  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  is  interested  pri- 
marily in  raising  farm  prices  and  farmers' 
incomes.  Such  an  increase  in  farm  prices 
and  incomes  necessarily  means  increased 
prices  to  consumers  except  insofar  as  it  is 
offset  by  economies  in  the  processing  and 
distribution  of  foods. 

CONSUMERS  are  as  naturally  con- 
cerned that  any  rise  in  food  prices  at  the 
present  time  should  benefit  farmers  who 
produce  the  food  and  workers  who  process 
and  distribute  it. 

FARMERS  HAVE  benefited  very  sub- 
stantially from  the  increases  in  prices  of 
farm  products  during  the  past  3  months. 
From  December  15  to  February  15  the  index 
number  of  prices  received  by  farmers  in- 
creased from  101  percent  of  prewar  to  111 
percent,  a  rise  of  about  10  percent  in  prices 


at  the  farm.  During  the  same  period  there 
was  a  slight  advance  in  prices  paid  by 
farmers.  Cost  of  these  items  rose  from  126 
percent  of  prewar  in  December  to  127  percent 
in  February,  or  a  rise  of  somewhat  less  than 
1  percent  as  compared  with  the  10  percent  rise 
in  prices  received  by  farmers.  This  raised 
the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  from  80 
percent  of  prewar  in  December  to  87  percent 
in  February.  If  benefit  payments  to  farmers 
which  are  paid  out  of  pocessing  taxes  are 
included,  farm  prices  are  considerably 
closer  to  parity. 

EVEN  WITH  the  recent  increases  in 
the  prices  at  the  farm,  however,  only  a  few 
farm  products  are  selling  at  prewar  parity 
prices.  These  include  three  feed  crops, 
corn,  oats  and  barley,  and  also  cottonseed 
which  is  now  selling  at  46  percent  above 
the  prewar  parity  level.  Hay  prices  stand 
at   93  percent   of  parity.     Prices   of  beef 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Feb.  27 
1934 


Feb.  12  Feb.  26 
1935  .1935 


Change 
in  year 


Cereal  products  0 

Flour,  lb-.-..    4.8 

Macaroni,  lb    15.6 

Wheat  cereal   24.3 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can   11.3 

Peas,  #2  can   16.5 

Tomatoes.    #2,  #2| 

can    10.5 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb   2.9 

Onions,  lb   4.7 

Cabbage,  lb   5.9 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head   8.3 

Spinach,  lb    7.1 

Carrots,  bunch   5.8 

Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2-|-  can....  17.8 

Pears,  #2^  can   20.8 

Pineapple,  #2^  can  21.6 

Fruit  -  fresh  - 

Apples,   lb   6.2 

Bananas,  doz;  lb--  23.6 

Oranges,  doz   27.1 


0 

5.0 
15.7 
24.3 


12.8 
17.6 

10.4 

1.8 
4.3 

4.2 

8.8 
11.6 
6.8 

19.6 
23.1 
22.5 

6.0 
22.2 
30.2 


0 

5.0 
15.7 
24.3 


12.8 
17.5 

10.4 

1.7 
5.6 
5.0 

8.7 
10.7 
6.7 

19.6 
23.1 
22.5 

5.9 
23.0 
29.1 


cattle  have  risen  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
from  59  percent  in  December.  Prices  of  all 
meat  animals  increased  during  the  first  2 
months  of  the  year  and  there  have  also  been 
^harp  advances  during  the  same  period  in  the 
price  of  truck  crops  as  a  result  of  frosts 
in  the  Southern  States.  More  recently  these 
advances  in  price  appear  to  have  come  to  a 
halt. 

RECENT  STUDIES  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  show  in  more  detail 
the  relationship  between  prices  at  the  farm 
and  prices  in  city  retail  stores  of  10  of 
the  more  important  foods.  In  February  1933 
a  month's  supply  of  these  foods  cost  a 
typical  American  family  $15.42.  Two  years 
later,  in  February  1935,  the  same  amounts  of 
the  same  foods  cost  $21.41.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $5.99,  or  about  39  percent. 

FOR  THE  PRODUCTS  used  in  making 
these  foods,  farmers  received  $5  in  February 


% 
+4.2 

+0.6 

0.0 


+13.3 
+6.1 

-1.0 


YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

(continued) 

1933  and  $9.77  in  February  1935 
(in  addition  to  benefit  payments 
going  to  farmers  cooperating  in 
the  wheat  and  hog  programs). 
This  is  an  increase  of  $4.77,  or 
95  percent.  In  other  words,  an 
advance  of  39  percent  in  consumer 
prices  made  possible  an  advance 
of  95  percent  in  farm  prices  on 
these  10  foods. 


-41.4 
+19.1 
-15.3 


+4.8 
+50.7 
+15.5 

+10.1 
+11.1 
+4.2 

-4.8 
-2.5 
+7.4 


BETWEEN  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers  and  the  prices 
received  by  farmers  come  the 
charges  for  processing  and  dis- 
tributing the  foods.  In  Febru- 
ary 1933  these  costs  amounted  to 
$10.42  and  in  February  1935, 
$11.64,  an  increase  of  $1.22  or 
just  under  12  percent.  Part  of 
this  $1.22,  however,  is  83  cents 
for  processing  taxes  which  re- 
turn to  wheat  and  hog  farmers 
in  the  form  of  benefit  payments. 
The  net  increase  in  processing 
and  distributing  costs,  then,  was 
only  39  cents,  or  about  4  per- 
cent over  February  1933  costs.  Probably  a 
good  part  of  this  4  percent  can  be  ex- 
plained by  higher  wage  costs  and  higher 
costs  of  certain  materials  used  in  preparing 
and  marketing  these  10  foods. 

FARMERS'  share  in  the  dollars 
consumers  spent  for  the  10  foods  increased 
along  with  their  increase  in  actual  returns. 
Out  of  every  dollar  consumers  paid  for  these 
foods  in  February  1933,  farmers  received 
32.4  cents.  Two  years  later  their  share 
was  45.6  cents  without  counting  in  benefit 
payments.  Processors'  and  distributors 
share,  conversely,  shrank  from  67.6  cents 
to  54.4  cents  without  counting  out  the 
amount  paid  in  the  latter  period  in  process- 
ing taxes.  Farmers'  gain  as  far  as  these  10 
foods  are  concerned  was  not  only  an  absolute 
but  a  relative  gain  in  the  2  years. 

[Complete  on  this  Page] 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

USUALLY  prices  of  both  milk  and  butter  go 
down  during  this  time  of  the  year. 
Butter  prices  are  ordinarily  highest  in 
December.  This  year  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  from  December  to  Feb- 
ruary but  the  movement  in  butter  prices 
in  the  latter  part  of  February  was  more 
nearly  in  line  with  the  usual  seasonal 
change.  Milk  prices  are  now  6.2  per- 
cent above  the  levels  of  last  year  while 
the  price  of  butter  averages  34  percent 
above  that  of  a  year  ago. 

DURING  the  2  weeks  from  February  12  to 
February  26  prices  of  milk  and  cheese 
both  advanced  while  butter  prices 
dropped.  The  rise  in  milk  was  0.1  cent 
a  quart  while  cheese  went  up  0.2  cent  a 
pound  and  butter  fell  1.1  cents  a  pound. 

THE  DROP  in  butter  prices  during  these  2 
weeks  amounted  to  2.6  percent  and  since 
butter  is  one  of  the  most  important 
dairy  products  this  caused  a  drop  of 
0.4  percent  in  the  index  of  retail 
prices  of  dairy  products. 

WHOLESALE  butter  prices  reached  a  peak 
early  in  February  and  from  then  until 
the  first  week  in  March  declined  about 
7  cents  a  pound.  This  reduced  the  mar- 
gin between  prices  in  this  country  and 
prices  in  foreign  countries  which  in 
turn  is  likely  to  reduce  imports  of 
butter.  Imports  were  fairly  large  in 
January  and  February. 

PRODUCTION  of  butter  is  low  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  at  low  levels  until  grass 
is  available  in  the  spring.  Butter 
stocks  are  also  low.  Although  prices 
during  the  next  few  months  may  come 
down  somewhat  as  they  usually  do  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  no  great  drop  ap- 
pears to  be  in  prospect. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  February  26.  1935  (cents) 


Fresh  milk 
Markets                Grade  A  ^^eese 
(delivered) (lb. ) 

Butter 
(lb.) 

United  States  

11 

.9 

26 

.4 

41 

.4 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

12 

.0 

24 

.7 

41 

.7 

Bridgeport 

14 

.  0 

29 

.  2 

42 

.8 

Buffalo 

12 

.0 

26 

.6 

41 

.  1 

Fall  River 

13 

.0 

24 

.6 

41 

.0 

Manchester 

12 

.0 

26 

.4 

42 

.4 

Newa rk 

13 

.0 

27 

.0 

43 

.4 

New  Haven 

14, 

.0 

29 

.4 

42 

.8 

New  York 

12. 

.5 

29 

.  1 

42 

.7 

Philadelphia 

11 , 

,0 

28 

.9 

43 

.  1 

Pittsburgh 

12, 

.7 

27 

.0 

41 

.8 

Portland,  Maine  

10, 

.0 

26 

.1 

42 

.4 

Providence 

13. 

.0 

24 

.9 

41 

.7 

Rochester 

12, 

,0 

27 

.  0 

40 

.9 

Scranton 

11 . 

.0 

27 

.  1 

40 

.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

14 

.0 

25 

.  0 

44 

.4 

Baltimore 

12 , 

,0 

27 

.  9 

41 

.4 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

14 

.5 

25 

.  0 

42 

.7 

tlanksnnvi  lift 

15 

.0 

24 

.  5 

43 

.  1 

Norfolk 

14, 

,  0 

23 

.  3 

43 

.2 

Richinoiid, 

12, 

.0 

24 

.3 

43 

.6 

Savannah 

14 

.0 

24 

.4 

42 

.1 

Washington ,  D .  C„ 

13, 

.  0 

27 

.9 

44 

.2 

Nnr+h  Hpntral * 

Chicago 

11 , 

.0 

28 

.6 

40 

.8 

Hi  nni  nnal'  i 

12 , 

.  0 

27 

.  1 

43 

.  0 

m  pvpI and 

11 , 

.  0 

29 

.4 

42 

.  2 

Pn  1  nmVin  ?; 

10 , 

.0 

26 

.8 

42 

.  0 

Dpi"  rn i  f 

12 , 

.  0 

26 

.  2 

41 

.7 

Indianapolis 

10 

.0 

25 

.6 

42 

.  0 

Kansas  City 

13, 

.5 

28 

.  1 

39, 

.  9 

Wli  1  wankpfi 

10 

.0 

25 

.  9 

39, 

.  5 

WI1  nnpannlis 

10 

.0 

26 

.2 

40 

.  0 

Omaha 

10 , 

.0 

26, 

.9 

39 , 

,  2 

Ppo T i  a 

11 

.  0 

26 

.  1 

39 

,  8  ' 

11 , 

.  0 

25 

.  5 

42 

0 

St  Paul 

10 , 

.0 

26, 

.4 

40. 

,2 

.'^nri  ncrf  i  p1  d  111 

11 . 

,  1 

26. 

,  1 

41 . 

,  4 

South  Central : 

Ri  rmi npham 

13 . 

,  5 

24. 

,  5 

41 . 

1 

Da  1  1  a  c: 

10. 

0 

27. 

2 

40 . 

8 

Urinc  +  on 

12 . 

0 

23 . 

3 

42 . 

1 

T.i  1 1 1  p  Rnnk 

12 . 

0 

25 . 

6 

40  . 

6 

T.nn  1  *^vi  lip 

9 . 

0 

26 . 

0 

41 . 

6 

Mp^lri}^  i  c: 

IVldli^ii   

11 . 

3 

24. 

8 

40 . 

5 

1 

0 

25 

2 

41 

]^ 

iNcW  UIi.cd.llo  

1  1 
X  ±  . 

X 

o 

o 

Al 

. 

q 

Western: 

Butte   

10. 

0 

26. 

2 

40. 

7 

Denver  _  _.. 

11. 

0 

26. 

9 

39. 

9 

Los  Angeles  

12. 

0 

26. 

1 

38. 

9 

Portland,  Oreg 

11. 

4 

24. 

9 

38. 

3 

Salt  Lake  City 

10. 

0 

25. 

4 

38. 

7 

San  Francisco  

12. 

0 

29. 

7 

39. 

4 

Seattle   

11. 

0 

24. 

8 

39. 

0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  26,  1935  (cents) 


Whole 

Markets 

White 

Rye 

wheat 

(lb. ) 

(lb. ) 

(lb. ) 

UnXLcQ  OLaLc;o  

ft  T 
O  •  O 

P  Q 
u .  c 

9.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

Q  T 

O  .  O 

y .  <£ 

Q  Q 
O  .  O 

Bridgeport  

O.  ( 

y .  i 

y .  <c 

Buffalo  

8 . 0 

8 . 0 

y .  4 

Fall  River...  

a .  U 

y .  u 

Manchester.  

8 . 9 

y .  b 

y .  o 

Newark   

9 . 5 

y .  O 

y .  b 

New  Haven   

8 . 7 

y .  1 

y  .o 

New  York   

9 . 0 

y .  0 

y .  / 

Philadelphia  

o  o 
o .  o 

y .  y 

T  r\  rr 

Pittsburgh....  

O  A 

Q  O 

8 . 8 

8 .  y 

Portland,  Maine 

9 . 1 

9 . 5 

9 . 6 

Providence...  

8 . 4 

8 . 8 

y .  4 

Rochester  

8 . 1 

8 . 2 

8 .  y 

Scranton.  

9 .  o 

y .  b 

y  .7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

8 . 9 

9 . 4 

8 . 9 

Baltimore  

8.8 

9 . 2 

9.5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

y .  6 

y .  o 

10 . 8 

Jacksonville  

9.7 

9.9 

10 . 0 

Norfolk   

O  .  0 

8 .  / 

y .  u 

Richmond  

8 . 5 

8.7 

9.1 

Savannah  

9 . 5 

9.7 

10 . 4 

Washington,  D.  C 

O  T 
O  .  O 

8 . 8 

8 . 9 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

1  .  O 

'7  Q 
/  .  8 

8 . 9 

Cincinnati...  

7.8 

9 . 3 

9.6 

Cleveland  

7.8 

8 . 6 

8.6 

Columbus  

o  o 
o .  <c 

y .  1 

9.3 

Detroit   

7 . 2 

7 . 6 

7.6 

Indianapolis  

7.4 

7.7 

8 . 9 

Kansas  City  

7 . 8 

8.8 

9. 1 

Milwaukee  

6 . 7 

6 . 7 

7.6 

Minneapolis  

Q  T 
O  .  O 

8 .  y 

9.3 

Omaha.  

8 . 5 

y .  /£ 

8.8 

Peoria  

o  r\ 
8 .  U 

y .  u 

8.9 

St.  Louis  

8 .  2 

9. 1 

9.5 

St.  Paul....  

8 . 4 

9.0 

9.5 

Springfield,  111 

8.8 

9.6 

9.5 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

y .  o 

9.7 

Dallas  

7.8 

8.0 

7.8 

Houston   

o  c 
8 .  D 

8.6 

8.6 

Little  Rock  

9.9 

9.6 

9.9 

Louisville  

7.4 

8.0 

8.6 

Memphis  

8 . 6 

9. 1 

9.3 

Mobile....  

9 . 4 

10 . 0 

10 . 0 

New  Orleans  

8 . 3 

8.7 

9.7 

Western : 

Butte  

9.5 

9.7 

9.6 

Denver..  

7.6 

9.2 

7.9 

Los  Angeles  

7.6 

9.4 

7.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

9.1 

10.0 

9.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

7.2 

9.1 

7.2 

San  Francisco  

9.3 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle  

9.0 

9.9 

9.0 

BREAD 

ONLY  CHANGE  in  average  bread  prices  from 
February  12  to  February  26  was  a  rise  of 
0.2  cent  a  pound  for  rye  bread.  White 
bread  continues  to  sell  for  an  average 
of  8.3  cents  and  whole  wheat  bread  for 
an  average  of  9  cents  a  pound.  Present 
bread  prices  are  about  5  percent  above 
those  of  last  year. 

THERE  HAS  been  very  little  change  in 
either  the  prices  of  bread  or  the  cost 
of  bread  ingredients  for  several  months 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any 
great  change  in  bread  prices,  at  least 
until  such  time  as  the  1935  supplies  of 
wheat  are  more  accurately  known  and 
until  changes  in  the  supply  situation 
may  affect  prices  of  wheat  and  flour. 

A  FEW  CONSUMERS  have  asked  us  from  time 
to  time  whether  or  not  the  breaid  price 
quotations  included  prices  of  bread  sold 
in  chain  stores.  The  answer  is  "yes." 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  gets 
prices  from  chain-store  bakeries  and 
from  independent  bakeries  and  averages 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a  fair 
average  price  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  In  comparing  prices  of  bread  as 
well  as  other  commodities,  consumers 
should  remember  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
different  kinds  of  bread  and  that  varia- 
tions in  the  kind  of  ingredients  used  in 
making  bread  are  necessarily  reflected 
in  some  differences  in  bread  prices.  In 
addition,  of  course,  there  should  be 
some  difference  between  the  price  of 
sliced  and  wrapped  bread  and  the  price 
of  the  same  quality  of  bread  which  is 
sold  unwrapped  and  unsliced. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  26,  1935  (cents) 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

FLOUR,  macaroni,  or  wheat  cereal  did  not 
change  in  price  during  the  2  weeks  end- 
ing February  26.  Flour  is  now  selling 
for  an  average  of  4.2  percent  above  that 
of  a  year  ago,  while  macaroni  costs  0.6 
percent  more  and  wheat  cereal  is  selling 
for  the  same  average  prj^ce  as  a  year 
ago. 

FROM  NOW  ON  the  price  of  wheat  will  depend 
more  and  more  on  what  is  known  about  crop 
conditions  for  the  current  year.  Recent 
trade  estimates  of  the  winter  wheat  crop 
are  somewhat  better  than  a  year  ago. 
However,  moisture  is  still  badly  needed 
in  western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Okla- 
homa. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  average  farm  price  of 
wheat  on  February  15,  1935,  was  87.9 
cents  compared  with  89.3  cents  in  Janu- 
ary 1935  and  72  cents  in  February  1934. 
There  was  some  decline  in  wheat  prices 
in  the  principal  wholesale  markets  of 
this  country.  At  Liverpool  prices  de- 
clined fairly  steadily  during  February 
and  March. 

ESTIMATES  of  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
in  16  countries  for  which  reports  are 
available  indicate  an  increase  of  2.3 
percent  over  last  year.  The  Russian 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  was  reported  to 
be  increased  by  6.5  percent.  The  condi- 
tion of  winter  wheat  and  rye  on  the  whole 
appears  to  be  generally  favorable  al- 
though soil  moisture  is  deficient  in 
parts  of  North  Africa  and  Russia. 


Markets 


United  States    

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Buffalo    

Fall  River  

Manchester   

Newark..   

New  Haven   

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh   

Portland,  Maine  

Providence...  

Rochester   

Scranton  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore   

Charleston,  S.  C  

Jacksonville   

Norfolk.  

Richmond  _  

Savannah  

Washington.  D.  C  

North  Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati   

Cleveland   

Columbus   

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee...  

Minneapolis  

Omaha   

Peoria   

St.  Louis   

St.  Paul   

Springfield,  111  

South  Central: 

Birmingham   

Dallas   

Houston   

Little  Rock   

Louisville  

Memphis   

Mobile   

New  Orleans  

Western : 

Butte  

Denver   

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg....  

Salt  Lake  City....  

San  Francisco  

Seattle..    


Flour  Wheat 
roni  cereal 
(28-oz. 


[lb.) 

(lb 

.  ) 

pkg 

.) 

5.0 

15. 

7 

24. 

3 

A  R 

xo . 

X 

/CO  . 

o 

ij  .  O 

xo . 

o 

/CO  . 

o .  o 

xo . 

c 
o 

/C4  . 

7 

xo . 

n 

91 

/CX  . 

q 

xu . 

c 
o 

9^ 
<co . 

A 

5.2 

15. 

,9 

23, 

,1 

5.2 

15. 

,6 

21. 

,7 

o .  *± 

Xw  . 

7 

9<d 

n 

.  o 

xo . 

A 

.  T 

99 

/C/C  I 

1 

.  X 

^ .  o 

xo . 

n 

97 

/CO  , 

.  o 

A  Q 

17 

X  1  . 

•7 

.  o 

94 

/Ci  . 

.  o 

«J .  J. 

1  A 

x^ . 

C 

.  o 

99 

/C/C 

.  /C 

xo . 

.  o 

9'^ 
^o 

R 

.  o 

17 

X  I  . 

c 

.  o 

94 

q 

5.4 

17 

.5 

26 

.1 

A  Q 

1  R 

XtJ 

c 

.  o 

94 
/i*± 

.  o 

o .  o 

1  fi 

xo . 

q 

9S 
/CO 

o 

o  %  o 

1 6 
xo 

.  rt 

9"^ 

/OO 

.  t> 

.J  •  X 

1  R 

XtJ  , 

Q 
.  o 

9R 

/CO 

.  o 

^A 

x^ 

7 

9^^ 

/CO 

Q 
.  o 

S  A 

1  fi 
xo 

1 

.  X 

9R 
^o 

O 
.  /C 

«J  .  o 

1  R 
xu 

Q 
.  ^ 

9'^ 

/CO 

c 
.  o 

R  o 
o . 

1  A 

x*± 

.  u 

94 
/C4 

.  / 

A  R 

1  K 

xo 

1 

.  X 

99 
/C/C 

c 
.  o 

O  .  u 

1  7 
X  f 

n 

94 

.  o 

A  S 

1  Q 

Xc7 

■7 
.  ( 

97 
/C  ( 

V 
.  r 

A  7 

1  A 

x*± 

e 
.  o 

9'^ 
/CO 

.  O 

4.5 

15 

.1 

25 

.7 

4.7 

15 

.2 

24 

.7 

A  7 

1  A 
X^ 

.  4 

94 
/C4 

.  f 

u .  U 

1  A 
X^ 

.  o 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  26,  1935  (cents) 

Round       Rib  Chuck 
Markets  steak      roast  roast 


(lb 

. ) 

(lb 

. ) 

(lb 

. ) 

33 

Q 

o 

■7. 
\J 

6 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

44 . 

7 

33 . 

3 

28 . 

2 

Bridgeport  

40 . 

5 

32 . 

7 

25 . 

3 

Buffalo.-  

30 . 

6 

27. 

6 

21 . 

4 

Fall  River..  

40 . 

6 

27 

8 

24 

1 

Manchester.  

42 . 

1 

28 

7 

25 

6 

Newark   

40 . 

2 

31 

9 

26 

1 

New  Haven   

44 . 

9 

34 

2 

26 

9 

New  York   

38 . 

0 

33 

4 

24 

4 

Philadelphia...  _. 

38 

2 

34 

9 

24 

7 

Pittsburgh....  

35 

1 

30 

6 

25 

1 

Portland,  Maine  

41 

4 

30 

2 

22 

o 

o 

Providence...  

43 

8 

33 

7 

27 

3 

Rochester.  

32 

5 

26 

2 

21 

ry 

1 

Scranton...  

34 

0 

29 

5 

25 

4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta... 

•7 
O 

/CO 

y 

4 

Baltimore  

32 

2 

26 

8 

19 

8 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

30 

5 

25 

ly 

4 

Jacksonville  

30 

2 

27 

8 

19 

.  5 

Norfolk  

32 

2 

28 

8 

19 

4 

Richmond   

35 

1 

29 

4 

20 

.  8 

Savannah  

28 

5 

26 

9 

18 

0 

Washington,  D.  C... 

ob 

y 

oU 

<; 

c 
.  O 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

32 

2 

31 

8 

24 

.  2 

Cincinnati  

34 

0 

oU 

o 

.  /i 

lil 

cr 

.  0 

Cleveland  

31 

9 

28 

.5 

23 

.  1 

Columbus  

35 

9 

28 

.  4 

22 

.3 

Detroit  

33 

6 

31 

6 

24 

.0 

Indianapolis  

34 

4 

26 

3 

21 

.7 

Kansas  City  

30 

9 

27 

0 

19 

.6 

Mi  Iwaukee   

29 

2 

25 

.9 

21 

.0 

Minneapolis  

28 

9 

25 

2 

20 

.2 

Omaha  

31 

.8 

23 

7 

21 

.3 

Peoria..  

31 

4 

23 

2 

19 

6 

St.  Louis   

35 

.7 

27 

.  1 

21 

3 

St.  Paul  

28 

1 

25 

7 

21 

0 

Springfield,  111... 

31 

8 

23 

7 

20 

4 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

33 

5 

27 

3 

19 

7 

Dallas  

33 

8 

28 

6 

19 

0 

Houston..  

34 

5 

29 

5 

17 

5 

Little  Rock  

30 

8 

24 

9 

18 

2 

Louisville  

33 

4 

24 

3 

20 

7 

Memphis  

34 

7 

28 

2 

18 

9 

Mobile...  

29 

8 

21 

5 

17 

8 

New  Orleans..  

30 

.9 

28 

0 

18 

2 

Western : 

Butte  

25 

4 

20 

9 

16 

9 

Denver   

29 

.5 

22 

3 

17 

7 

Los  Angeles   

31 

.7 

28 

.6 

20 

.5 

Portland,  Oreg 

24 

.0 

21 

.4 

16 

5 

Salt  Lake  City 

30 

.7 

24 

.4 

20 

.1 

San  Francisco  

32 

.6 

30 

.1 

20 

.2 

Seattle    

.  29 

.8 

26 

.4 

20 

.7 

BEEF 

BEEF  PRICES  continued  upward  in  Febru- 
ary. From  February  12  to  February  26 
the  average  price  of  round  steak  went 
up  to  0.9  cent  a  pound;  rib  roast,  up  1 
cent;  chuck  roast,  1  cent.  Retail  beef 
prices  appear  to  be  rising  more  rapidly 
than  prices  of  other  meats.  Comparing 
present  prices  with  those  of  a  year  ago 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  35  to  45 
percent  in  prices  of  different  cuts  of 
beef. 

CATTLE  PRICES  in  wholesale  markets  have 
continued  to  go  up  without  interruption 
during  February,  continuing  the  advance 
which  was  begun  in  December.  Reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
indicate  that  the  rise  in  the  prices  of 
beef  cattle  during  this  3-month  period 
was  the  largest  ever  recorded.  During 
December  and  the  first  half  of  January 
the  rise  was  mostly  in  the  better  grades 
of  slaughter  cattle.  Since  the  middle 
of  January  there  has  been  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  all  kinds  and  all  grades.  The 
weekly  price  of  all  beef  steers  at  Chi- 
cago for  the  first  week  of  December  was 
$7.14,  by  the  last  week  of  February  it 
had  gone  to  $10.57. 

SUPPLIES  of  beef  cattle  continued  fairly 
large  during  most  of  January  but  dropped 
off  rather  sharply  in  February.  Re- 
ceipts at  seven  leading  markets  in  Feb- 
ruary were  490,000  head.  This  is  17 
percent  smaller  than  in  February  1934 
and  9  percent  smaller  than  the  5-year 
February  average. 

RELATIVELY  high  cattle  prices  in  this 
country  have  resulted  in  some  importa- 
tions of  slaughter  cattle  from  Canada 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  Eastern 
consuming  markets  have  been  receiving 
some  Canadian-dressed  beef.  Per  capita 
supplies  of  these  meats  in  February  were 
estimated  to  be  the  smallest  of  any 
February  on  record  and  perhaps  any 
month  on  record. 

YOUR  LAST  ISSUE  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
explained  the  effect  of  the  drought  on 
beef  prices. 
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PORK 

RECENT  ADVANCES  in  pork  prices  have  been 
somewhat  more  moderate  than  the  advance 
in  beef  prices.  Pork  chops  increased 
during  the  2  weeks  ending  February  26, 
1.1  cents  a  pound,  while  smoked  ham 
prices  went  up  0.4  cent,  and  lard  prices 
0.3  cent.  Comparing  these  prices  with 
those  of  a  year  ago,  pork  chop  prices 
were  about  29  percent  higher;  whole 
smoked  ham  prices,  43  percent;  lard 
prices,  81  percent. 

HOG  PRICES  during  the  first  week  in  March 
were  the  highest  since  October  1930  and 
if  the  processing  tax  is  added  to  the 
market  price,  the  cost  of  hogs  to  pack- 
ers is  now  the  highest  since  August 
1929.  Current  prices  are  approximately 
double  those  of  a  year  ago.  The  reduc- 
tion in  slaughter  supplies  has  amounted 
to  between  30  and  40  percent. 

ORDINARILY  THERE  is  a  seasonal  increase  in 
hog  slaughter  during  April  and  May.  The 
increase  this  year  may  be  less  than 
average.  There  may  be  some  decline  in 
hog  prices  in  April  and  May  of  this  year 
but  present  indications  are  that  such  a 
decline  will  probably  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

HOG  SLAUGHTER  under  Federal  inspection  in 
February  totaled  about  2,400,000  head. 
This  is  21  percent  smaller  than  in  Janu- 
ary and  31  percent  smaller  than  in  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year  and  is  the  smallest 
inspected  slaughter  for  February  since 
1910.  Total  inspected  slaughter  during 
the  first  5  months  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year  which  began  last  October 
have  been  18  percent  less  than  during 
the  same  months  a  year  ago.  The  drop  in 
slaughter  has  been  particularly  marked 
during  the  last  2  weeks  when  it  ranged 
from  40  to  45  percent  below  the  cor- 
responding weeks  of  last  year. 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  February  26.  1935  \ cents) 


Who . 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

smo . 

ham 

(lb.  ) 

(lb 

.) 

(lb.  ) 

United  States  _  

......    30 . 8 

18 

.3 

25.4 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

30.2 

18 

.  0 

27.8 

Bridgeport   

30.7 

17 

.  1 

25.7 

Buffalo  

32.2 

1 1 

X  I 

n 

24.0 

Fall  River   

30.6 

-LO 
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.  Q 
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1  8 
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27.7 
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25.6 

New  Haven  
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29.8 

New  York  _  

31.9 

xo 
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.  .0 

25.8 

Philadelphia  
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24.5 

Pittsburgh   
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17 
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25.1 

Portland,  Maine 
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X  ( 
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27.5 
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31.4 

17 
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25.4 

Rochester  
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25.0 
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24.0 
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25.3 
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xo 
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25.0 
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Washington.  D.  C 
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24.8 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

32.8 
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.8 
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Cincinnati  
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25.0 
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25.9 
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St.  Louis  
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St.  Paul  
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24.6 

Springfield.  Ill 
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South  Central: 

Birmingham  

26.6 
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25.1 
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u 

26.8 

Houston...  
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U 
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D 

24.9 
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27.9 
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Mobile...  

26.0 

X  (  . 
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O 

25.3 

New  Orleans  

26.9 

17. 

8 

25.1 

Western: 

Butte  

28.9 

20. 

7 

26.2 

Denver  1  

30.4 

19. 

1 

26.6 

Los  Angeles  

36.2 

17. 

7 

27.2 

Portland,  Oreg 

30.0 

18. 

7 

26.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

32.4 

22. 

0 

27.9 

San  Francisco..  

36.9 

18. 

9 

28.6 

Seattle  

.....  34.1 

18. 

6 

27.3 

Average  Retail  Prices.  February  26.  1955  (cents) 

Lamb 


Markets 


Leg  of  Breast 
lamb  lamb 


square 
chuck 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Buffalo  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

Newark__  

New  Haven   

New  York  , 

Philadelphia...  

Pittsburgh  

Portland,  Maine... 

Providence   

Rochester  

Scranton  _  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.  

Baltimore..  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville..  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah   

Washington,  D.  C. 
North  Central: 

Chicago   

Cincinnati   

Cleveland  

Columbus....  

Detroit   

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee   

Minneapolis  

Omaha   

Peoria.  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

Dallas  

Houston  

Little  Rock...  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile...  

New  Orleans  

Western : 

Butte..   

Denver  

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


(lb 

) 

(lb 

) 

(lb.) 

27 

9 

13 

4 

21 

5 

27 

3 

14 

3 

18 

0 

LAMB 

27 

6 

10 

9 

20 

6 

1  r\j.L/Ejo  oi  i.amD  cuts  uia  nox  cnange  greaxiy 

25 

6 

13 

9 

23 

8 

27 

8 

11 

4 

21 

8 

during   the   last   2   weeks   of  February. 

27 

1 

15 

5 

22 

5 

There  was  a  drop  of  0.1  cent  a  pound  in 

28 

3 

14 

6 

24 

0 

prices  of  lamb  legs  and  square  chuck  and 

28 

9 

16 

3 

25 

3 

an  increase  of  0.3  cent  in  the  price  of 

27 

6 

12 

9 

20 

8 

breast  of  lamb.     Retail  lamb  prices  now 

28 

2 

9 

3 

20 

0 

average  about  20  percent  above  a  year 

28 

4 

14 

2 

22 

3 

ago . 

26 

1 

16 

2 

21 

1 

27 

3 

11 

4 

22 

1 

IN  THE  WHOLESALE  markets,  prices  of  slaugh- 

25 

5 

14 

5 

21 

3 

ter  lambs  declined  somewhat  during  the 

30 

2 

13 

8 

24 

9 

first   half   of   February   but  recovered 
somewhat  during  the  latter  part  of  the 

25 

7 

13 

9 

18 

6 

month.    The  February  15   farm  price  of 

26 

6 

14 

7 

22 

7 

lambs  was  $6.65  this  year  compared  with 

26 

9 

15 

7 

19 

7 

$6.21  on  January  15  and  with  $6.55  on 

27 

5 

11 

5 

20 

9 

February   15,    1934.     It   will   be  noted 

28 

0 

10 

8 

16 

7 

that  present   farm  prices  of  lamb  are 

30 

4 

14 

6 

22 

3 

approximately  the  same  as  they  were  a 

28 

0 

14 

2 

18 

9 

year  ago.     On  the  other  hand  the  farm 

28 

0 

13 

8 

22 

0 

price  of  wool  this  year  is  considerably 
below  that  of  a  year  ago. 

27 

3 

12 

6 

23 

4 

31 

2 

18 

3 

26 

8 

RECEIPTS  of  lambs  at  seven  leading  markets 

29 

4 

14 

0 

25 

0 

in  February  were  only  4  percent  smaller 

30 

4 

14 

9 

25 

4 

than  a  year  ago.     Supplies  of  slaughter 

29 

8 

13 

8 

25 

6 

lambs  during  the  3  months  from  March  to 

29 

8 

13 

3 

22 

4 

May  of  this  year  are  expected  to  be  as 

27 

5 

15 

6 

22 

8 

large   as   for   these   months   last  year. 

27 

.7 

11 

5 

22 

9 

While  the  number  of  lambs  on  feed  Jan- 

25 

8 

10 

7 

20 

9 

uary  1   this  year  was   estimated   to  be 

26 

4 

10 

7 

20 

1 

somewhat  smaller  than  a  year  ago  there 

28 

9 

14 

8 

21 

2 

was  a  much  larger  feeding  of  lambs  in 

27 

9 

16 

2 

22 

2 

January    and    February    this    year.  The 

25 

9 

11 

2 

21 

9 

early  lamb  crop  in  California  is  con- 

27 

9 

15 

2 

20 

3 

siderably  larger  this  year  than  last  and 
as  a  result  of  excellent  feed  conditions 

26 

6 

12 

5 

17 

5 

the    early    lambs    have    developed  much 

32 

4 

15 

7 

20 

5 

better  than  last  year. 

34 

2 

14 

3 

18 

3 

29 

3 

14 

1 

20 

8 

WHILE   the   high  prices   of  beef   and  pork 

31 

2 

13 

8 

23 

8 

will    tend   to   prevent   any  substantial 

28 

7 

12 

3 

17 

1 

drop  in  the  prices  of  lamb  it  is  expected 

29 

1 

15 

2 

20 

5 

that  lamb  prices  will   continue   to  in- 

28 

2 

13 

5 

16 

4 

crease  less  than  prices  of  either  beef 

or  pork. 

26 

2 

13 

5 

20 

1 

24 

1 

11 

7 

19 

8 

26 

9 

14 

5 

19 

1 

23 

4 

11 

8 

19 

2 

28 

6 

11. 

5 

21. 

9 

29 

8 

11 

8 

19. 

4 

26 

8 

13. 

4 

21. 

5 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

A  DROP  of  3.5  cents  a  dozen  in  the  average 
price  of  eggs  was  one  of  the  sharpest 
drops  in  price  which  occurred  during  the 
2  weeks  and  was  to  a  large  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  small  change  in  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  number 
for  all  foods  during  this  period.  That 
is,  the  rise  in  prices  of  meats  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  almost  bal- 
anced by  the  drop  in  egg  prices  to- 
gether with  the  drop  in  prices  of  butter 
and  a  few  other  commodities. 

THE  AVERAGE  price  of  hens  went  up  0.2 
cent  a  pound  from  February  12  to  Feb- 
ruary 26. 

BOTH  POULTRY  and  egg  prices  during  the 
last  half  of  February  tended  to  move 
more  nearly  as  they  normally  do  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

DECLINE  IN  egg  prices  this  year  since  the 
high  point  in  November  has  been  very 
irregular  and  has  been  much  less  than 
normally  occurs  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Retail  prices  in  January  and  the 
first  part  of  February  averaged  higher 
than  in  December.  The  low  point  in  egg 
prices  usually  comes  in  April  and  May 
and  from  now  until  that  time  some  fur- 
ther drop  can  be  expected.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  drop  in  prices 
during  the  next  2  or  3  months  will  con- 
tinue to  be  less  than  normally  occurs 
at  this  time  of  the  year  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  feed. 

MARKET  SUPPLIES  of  both  poultry  and  eggs 
have  been  light.  This  has  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  farm  flocks  of  poultry  are 
smaller  than  a  year  ago  and  also  that 
these  flocks  are  receiving  smaller  ra- 
tions because  of  higher  feed  costs. 
Supplies  are  likely  to  continue  rather 
low  until  the  new  crop  of  chickens  is 
raised.  Prospects  for  next  year  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  supplies  and 
prices  of  feed  grain  next  fall. 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

February  26,  1935  (cents) 

Markets 

Hens 

Eggs 

(lb 

• ) 

(doz.) 

uiix  LoQ  o  ta.xes  _  _   

.....    27 . 

5 

35. 

0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

 29. 

8 

45. 

8 

Bridgeport  

30. 

8 

47. 

0 

Buffalo...   

.  27. 

9 

39. 

4 

Fall  River   

27. 

2 

40. 

9 

Manchester  

30. 

4 

43. 

0 

Newark  

31. 

5 

44. 

2 

New  Haven  

31. 

9 

44. 

6 

New  York   

30. 

4 

43. 

2 

Philadelphia   

30. 

6 

38. 

5 

Pittsburgh  

28. 

8 

36. 

6 

Portland,  Maine 

28. 

6 

43. 

3 

Providence  

28. 

5 

43. 

3 

Rochester  

27. 

0 

40. 

8 

Scranton....  

34. 

8 

37. 

1 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

24. 

1 

32. 

,5 

Baltimore   

30. 

,8 

35. 

,2 

Charleston,  S.  C 

22. 

,4 

33. 

,9 

Jacksonville   

25, 

,9 

37. 

,6 

Norfolk    

25. 

,1 

35. 

,0 

Richmond  

28. 

,2 

35. 

,7 

Savannah  

20. 

,9 

31. 

.3 

Washington,  D.  C 

30, 

.7 

40. 

.3 

North  Central: 

Chicago.-  

29, 

.6 

36, 

.0 

Cincinnati   

30, 

,8 

32 

.4 

Cleveland   

30, 

.9 

34 

.7 

Columbus.   

29 

.6 

33 

.3 

Detroit   

30 

.4 

34 

.8 

Indianapolis  

25 

.3 

30 

.5 

Kansas  City  

25 

.1 

32 

.3 

Milwaukee..   

26 

.3 

34 

.4 

Minneapolis  

25 

.6 

33 

.1 

Omaha    

24 

.8 

30 

.6 

Peoria   

26 

.4 

32 

.1 

St.  Louis   

26 

.0 

34 

.2 

St.  Paul   

26 

.0 

32 

.9 

Springfield,  111.. 

23 

.9 

29 

.7 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

20 

.7 

25 

.9 

Dallas.     

23 

.0 

35 

.0 

Houston   

28 

.0 

31 

.1 

Little  Rock   

22 

.0 

28 

.5 

Louisville  

23 

.8 

30 

.2 

Memphis   

21 

.6 

28 

.5 

Mobile.   

21 

.9 

26 

.6 

New  Orleans  

23 

.8 

29 

.0 

Western: 

Butte.  -    

24 

.7 

36 

.6 

Denve  r..  

23 

.4 

32 

.5 

Los  Angeles..  

30 

.3 

27 

.0 

Portland,  Oreg 

24 

.3 

26 

.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

27 

.4 

34 

.1 

San  Francisco. 

34 

.9 

29 

.3 

Seattle    

28 

.6 

31 

.8 

Average  Retail  Prices.  February  26,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes  Onions  Cabbage 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States  

1.7 

5.6 

5.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

JL  .  O 

R  A 

Bridgeport  

J.  ■  'x 

w  .  ^ 

R 

Buffalo....  

1 . 0 

4.8 

3.6 

Fall  River  

J.  .  £t 

.  o 

4  R 

Manchester  

1  1 

R  n 

4 

Newark  

1  R 

JL  .  \J 

R  4 

R  1 

O  .  X 

New  Haven..  

J.  .  o 

7  1 
1  .  X 

R  n 

New  York  

J.  .  ^ 

R 

ft  R 

Philadelphia  

J.  .  \j 

4  4 

Pittsburgh...  

o  .  X 

R  n 

Portland,  Maine 

1  n 

R  ft 

4  7 
4 .  1 

Providence  

J.  .  o 

O  .  O 

4  ft 

Rochester  

Q 
.  o 

O  .  X 

7  Q 
o  .  ^ 

Scranton  

1  A 

R  ft 

R  7 
O  .  1 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

9  1 

ti, .  1. 

R  4 

4  ft 

Baltimore  

J.  .  o 

R  R 

R  1 
O  .  X 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

JL  •  ^ 

R  R 

4  7 

Jacksonville  

X  •  o 

R  4 

Norfolk    

X.I 

R  ft 

R  ft 

Richmond  

X  .  f 

R  R 

R  9 

Savannah  

1  ft 
X  .  o 

o .  o 

4  7 

Washington,  D.  C... 

X  .  f 

R  n 

R  9 

North  Central: 

Chicago...  

R  7 

R  4 

Cincinnati  

^  ft 

X  .  o 

o .  u 

4  Q 

Cleveland....   

R  R 

A  7 
^  .  1 

Columbus  

1  A 
X  .  *± 

R  R 

A 

Detroit  

X  .  u 

R  R 

R  1 

Indianapolis  

X  .  /C 

R  7 
O  .  1 

A  X 

Kansas  City  

,c  .  O 

R  7 
O  .  1 

A  "7 

Milwaukee  

X  .  ,c 

o .  o 

R  9 

Minneapolis   

1  ft 

X  .  O 

o  .  O 

A  Q 

Omaha  

9  1 

R  7 

R  1 

Peoria  

X  .  O 

R  R 

4 .  O 

St.  Louis  

1  ft 

X .  o 

R  4 

R  A 

St.  Paul  

X  .  f 

R  7 

R  R 

Springfield,  111.... 

1  R 
X  .  o 

R  Q 

R  X 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

o  n 
£.  .  u 

R  1 
D .  J. 

O  .  4 

Dallas.  

o .  u 

R  1 
O  .  X 

4 .  y 

Houston.  

<c  .  4 

R  R 

4 .  f 

Little  Rock  

O  R 
/C  .  O 

R  A 

4 .  y 

Louisville  

R  X 

O  .  / 

Memphis  

9  Q 

R 

R  O 

Mobile  

it .  u 

R  ft 
O  .  O 

4 .  ,d 

New  Orleans  

9  1 

R 

A  Q 
4 .  O 

Western: 

Butte  

1  7 
X.I 

4  7 

4.  i 

Denver  

2.3 

4.7 

4.0 

Los  Angeles  

2.4 

6.6 

3.1 

Portland,  Greg 

1.6 

5.1 

3.8 

Salt  Lake  City  

1.5 

3.5 

3.1 

San  Francisco  

2.2 

4.6 

6.9 

Seattle   

1.9 

4.8 

4.0 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE  were  higher  in  price  on 
February  26  than  2  weeks  earlier,  but 
potato  prices  were  weak,  dropping  0.1 
cent  a  pound.  The  rise  in  onion  prices 
amounted  to  1.3  cents  a  pound,  and  in 
cabbage  prices  0.8  cent  a  pound. 

THIS  PRICE  ADVANCE  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  freeze  in  Texas  and  other  Southern 
States.  Old  supplies  of  onions  and  cab- 
bage are  always  short  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  prices  of  the  old  crop  depend 
mainly  on  prospects  for  the  early  sup- 
plies from  the  Southern  States.  Onion 
supplies  are  expected  to  be  rather  low 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  This  situa- 
tion makes  a  speculative  demand  which 
causes  a  rapid  increase  in  prices  both 
in  wholesale  markets  and  in  retail 
stores . 

EFFECTS  OF  the  freeze  will  be  relatively 
temporary.  Onions  and  cabbage  are  grown 
in  many  States.  While  the  early  crop  is 
short,  supplies  are  expected  to  be 
heavier  as  soon  as  the  second  early  crop 
States  start  to  ship. 

POTATO  PRICES  have  been  weak  throughout 
the  year  and  potatoes  are  now  selling  at 
more  than  40  percent  below  the  prices 
which  prevailed  a  year  ago.  There  are 
ample  supplies  of  old  stock  potatoes  in 
the  country  and  no  substantial  rise  in 
potato  prices  is  likely  at  least  until 
summer  when  the  prospects  for  the  new 
crop  are  more  definite. 

POTATO  GROWERS  indicate  that  they  intend 
to  plant  about  5  percent  less  acreage 
this  year  than  last.  This  is  probably 
the  result  of  the  low  prices  this  year 
which  have  been  unprofitable  in  many 
potato  production  areas. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE,  SPINACH,  and  carrots  all  dropped 
in  price  during  the  latter  half  of  Feb- 
ruary: Lettuce,  0.1  cent  a  head;  car- 
rots, 0.1  cent  a  bunch;  spinach,  0.9 
cent  a  pound.  These  decreases  followed 
a  rise  which  occurred  immediately  after 
the  Texas  freeze.  Some  further  decline 
may  occur  as  the  later  crops  come  on  the 
market . 

CARROT  ACREAGE  in  the  second  early  States 
is  6  percent  above  last  year  and  29  per- 
cent over  the  5-year  average.  Acreage 
in  California  has  been  substantially  in- 
creased and  California  carrots  are  now 
beginning  to  come  on  the  market. 

SUPPLIES  of  lettuce  are  likely  to  increase 
from  now  until  June.  The  California 
acreage  to  be  harvested  before  July  1  is 
about  9  percent  over  last  year  and  ship- 
ments have  been  running  above  last  year. 
Most  of  the  crop  at  this  time  of  the 
year  comes  from  California  and  the  other 
western  areas  although  the  northeastern 
market  consumers  can  buy  greenhouse 
lettuce.  The  greenhouse  lettuce  is  usu- 
ally a  different  variety  from  the  Cali- 
fornia type  commonly  called  "iceberg." 

SPINACH  ACREAGE  has  been  increased  to  13 
percent  above  last  year.  The  freeze  in 
Texas  cut  the  crop  in  that  State  almost 
in  half,  and,  since  Texas  is  the  most 
important  of  the  early  States,  this  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  supply  of  spinach 
coming  on  the  market  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  It  is  anticipated  that  shipments 
will  pick  up  considerably  during  March 
and  the  following  months. 


Average  Retail  Prices.  February  26,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

(head) 

(lb. ) 

(bunch) 

United  States  

8.7 

10.7 

6.7 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

10.0 

11.5 

7.4 

Bridgeport   

10.1 

12.6 

7.8 

Buffalo   

9.1 

11.1 

5.9 

Fall  River  

9.0 

11.0 

6.8 

Manchester.  . 

11.4 

13.2 

7.5 

Newark.-  

10.7 

12.3 

7.7 

New  Haven   

10.6 

13.4 

8.6 

New  York   

10.6 

12.2 

7.6 

Philadelphia...  

9.1 

10.2 

7.5 

Pittsburgh.   

8.8 

10.6 

7.0 

Portland,  Maine.. 

9.8 

10.4 

7.5 

Providence  _  

10.0 

12.4 

7.4 

Rochester  

9.1 

11.0 

7.5 

Scranton  

9.0 

11.8 

7.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

9.5 

12.0 

8.4 

Baltimore   

9.7 

13.2 

7.1 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

10.2 

11.3 

5.9 

Jacksonville  

8.6 

10.1 

8.1 

Norfolk  

9.3 

12.3 

7.4 

Richmond..   

9.1 

11.0 

8.3 

Savannah.   

9.2 

13.6 

8.6 

Washington, D.  C 

10.3 

10.7 

7.7 

North  Central: 

Chicago....   

8.3 

11.1 

6.5 

Cincinnati  

8.9 

10.4 

6.8 

Cleveland....  

8.8 

9.9 

6.6 

Columbus  

9.8 

13.6 

7.5 

Detroit    

8.7 

10.2 

6.3 

Indianapolis..  

10.0 

10.2 

6.5 

Kansas  City   

8.5 

13.1 

6.2 

Milwaukee..   

8.4 

10.9 

6.3 

Minneapolis  

8.7 

14.2 

6.8 

Omaha...  

8.8 

11.2 

6.4 

Peoria  

7.9 

12.6 

7.3 

St.  Louis   

8.7 

9.8 

6.5 

St.  Paul  

9.3 

14.1 

7.0 

Springfield,  111. 

8.8 

13.3 

7.4 

South  Central: 

Birmingham..  

7.5 

9.9 

6.7 

Dallas   

6.5 

11.1 

6.2 

Houston..  

5.6 

8.5 

5.0 

Little  Rock  

5.5 

11.3 

7.1 

Louisville....  

7.8 

13.2 

6.2 

Memphis    

7.5 

9.6 

5.8 

Mobile....  

8.6 

8.8 

6.0 

New  Orleans  

8.2 

5.0 

4.3 

Western: 

Butte  

9.3 

11.5 

8.4 

Denver  

8.7 

10.1 

6.2 

Los  Angeles.  

6.5 

2.9 

3.2 

Portland,  Oreg..,. 

7.1 

9.9 

5.6 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

8.9 

9.8 

5.0 

San  Francisco 

4.9 

5.6 

2.5 

Seattle   

8.3 

9.6 

6.2 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  26,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 


United  States  

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Buffalo..-  

Fall  River...  

Manchester  

Newark  

New  Haven...  

New  York   

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh...  

Portland,  Maine.... 

Providence  

Rochester   

Scranton   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C 

Jacksonville.  

Norfolk...  

Richmond.  

Savannah   

Washington,  D.  C 
North  Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit...  

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee.  

Minneapolis  

Omaha..  

Peoria   

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Springfield,  111.. 
South  Central: 

Birmingham  

Dallas   

Houston  

Little  Rock...  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

New  Orleans...  

Western : 

Butte   

Denver  

Los  Angeles...  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City.  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


Apples    Bananas  Oranges 
(doz. , 

(lb.)       lb.*)  (doz.) 
5.9         23.0  29.1 


6.6  *6.1  32.6 

5.8  *6.0  31.3 

4.7  25.6  30.3 
7.2  ♦6.8  31.2 

6.4  •6.4  32.3 

6.1  25.4  33.1 
6.0  26.1  32.3 

6.6  22.6  35.4 

4.9  20.7  30.0 

5.7  25.5  28.3 

5.7  *7.3  31.5 
6.0  *6.3  31.5 

4.8  24.3  28.0 

5.2  19.2  29.5 

5.8  22.2  19.1 

6.5  20.5  30.5 
5.8  21.1  17.2 

6.0  17.5  17.2 

6.3  21.4  31.9 
6.5  25.1  27.7 
5.5  20.6  17.1 

5.7  25.4  32.4 

6.3  *6.9  31.7 

5.3  *6.5  32.5 
5.5  *5.8  28.8 

5.4  ♦7.0  30.9 

6.1  ♦6.1  30.6 
6.0  ^7.1  33.5 

5.8  ♦7.0  32.3 

6.2  ^6.6  31.6 

6.5  ^7.5  33.9 
6.5  ^8.0  27.1 

6.7  ♦7.2  27.8 

5.9  ♦6.7  28.0 

7.5  ♦7.9  32.8 

6.2  *7.1  31.8 

5.6  ♦e.O  18.3 

9.3  ♦6.3  34.7 
  20.6  27.2 

6.0  *5.6  27.3 
4.9  ♦6.6  26.7 
7.0  ^5.9  22.3 
5.5  15.2  23.2 
  16.5  26.6 

7.0  ^9.5  31.3 
5.9  *7.7  30.2 

5.8  *5.5  18.0 

4.1  *7.5  26.2 
6.0  ♦7.6  26.0 

4.9  20.8   

4.2  *6.7  26.5 


FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

APPLE  PRICES  continue  to  be  weak.  They 
dropped  0.1  cent  a  pound  from  February 
12  to  February  26.  Orange  prices  also 
fell  off  1.1  cents  a  dozen,  while  banana 
prices  increased  0.8  cent  a  pound.  In 
comparison  with  last  year's  prices  of 
these  fruits,  apples  and  bananas  are 
both  selling  for  less.  Orange  prices 
are  about  7  percent  above  those  of  a 
year  ago. 

DOWNWARD  TREND  in  apple  prices  during 
recent  weeks  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
seasonal  tendency  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  total  United  States  supplies 
have  not  been  unusually  large  but  the 
foreign  apple  markets  have  been  partic- 
ularly weak  and  the  loss  of  foreign 
outlets  has  caused  a  larger  than  usual 
volume  of  western  apples  to  be  marketed 
in  this  country. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  apples  from  the  Western 
States  in  early  March  were  about  50 
percent  higher  than  at  the  same  time  a 
year  ago  but  shipments  of  eastern  apples 
are  somewhat  lighter  than  last  year. 

COLD  STORAGE  holdings  of  western  box 
apples  on  December  1  were  exceptionally 
large,  totaling  about  18,000,000  boxes 
compared  with  14,000,000  the  year  before 
and  a  5-year  average  of  16,400,000 
boxes.  On  the  other  hand  cold  storage 
holdings  of  barrel  apples  were  very  low 
and  amounted  to  only  about  half  of  the 
5-year  average.  Total  supplies  of 
boxed,  barreled,  and  basket  apples  in 
March  amounted  to  a  little  under 
14,000,000  bushels  which  is  substanti- 
ally above  the  cold  storage  holdings  a 
year  ago  but  not  quite  equal  to  the 
5-year  average. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  26,  1955  (cents) 


Peaches 
#2f  can 

Pears 
#2-|-  can 

Pineapple 
#2i  can 

Corn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(2i*) 

United  States    

  19. 

6 

23. 

1 

22. 

5 

12. 

8 

17. 

5 

10.4 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston    

19. 

,1 

21 . 

9 

22. 

1 

13. 

3 

17. 

0 

12.3 

Bridgeport   

19, 

,7 

25. 

1 

23. 

2 

14. 

1 

19. 

5 

11.6 

Buffalo      

20 

4 

24. 

2 

22. 

5 

12 . 

0 

17. 

6 

10.9 

Fall  River  

18. 

1 

22 . 

2 

23. 

0 

12 . 

6 

18. 

0 

9.6 

Manchester    

20 

5 

24. 

1 

23. 

1 

13 . 

0 

17. 

5 

11.3 

Newark     

17 

6 

21 . 

4 

21 . 

7 

13 . 

1 

16. 

9 

10.0 

New  Haven    

19 

8 

21 . 

2 

22 . 

9 

13 , 

,8 

19 . 

0 

13.0 

New  York___  

17. 

7 

21 . 

3 

20. 

9 

12, 

9 

17. 

5 

10.4 

Philadelphia  

19. 

1 

22. 

1 

22. 

1 

12, 

4 

17. 

9 

11.4 

Pitt  sbu  r  gh  

19. 

0 

22. 

6 

22. 

5 

12, 

3 

17. 

5 

10.5 

Portland,  Maine  

  20 . 

6 

25, 

0 

23. 

5 

12, 

,9 

17, 

6 

11.0 

Providence    

  18. 

5 

21 , 

5 

22, 

3 

12. 

,8 

18, 

,1 

10.1 

Rochester     

21 . 

5 

23. 

4 

23, 

,1 

13. 

,5 

16, 

,5 

10.9 

Scranton    

  19. 

,7 

22, 

2 

22. 

3 

13. 

,9 

17, 

,5 

10.1 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta       

19, 

,3 

24, 

,8 

24, 

,1 

12. 

,6 

18, 

,3 

9.8 

Baltimore     

17, 

,8 

21, 

.6 

20, 

.5 

13. 

,6 

16. 

,5 

10.1 

Charleston,  S.  C   

18. 

,9 

22. 

,4 

22, 

,2 

11 . 

.5 

17, 

,5 

9.8 

Jacksonville  

19. 

,1 

23. 

.3 

22. 

.4 

12 

.6 

16, 

,5 

9.0 

Norfolk   

20. 

4 

24. 

1 

22. 

4 

11 , 

,6 

15, 

,5 

9.5 

Richmond    

.     ...  19. 

.4 

23, 

,6 

22, 

,9 

12, 

,9 

19. 

.1 

9.0 

Savannah    

20, 

,9 

24, 

,5 

23. 

.4 

14, 

,0 

20, 

.5 

9.4 

Washington,  D.  C  

18, 

.5 

23. 

,2 

21 , 

.8 

12, 

.9 

15, 

.8 

9.6 

North  Central: 

Chicago..    

21 , 

.8 

24, 

.4 

23, 

.8 

13 

.8 

16, 

.6 

11.1 

Cincinnati   

19. 

.6 

24. 

,2 

23. 

.5 

11 

.8 

18, 

,3 

10.3 

Cleveland    

21. 

.3 

24. 

.2 

24, 

,2 

14, 

.0 

17, 

,4 

11.6 

Columbus   

21 . 

,9 

26. 

,4 

24, 

,4 

12, 

.3 

17, 

.8 

11.0 

Detroit   

18. 

,9 

23. 

,1 

20, 

,2 

11 , 

,4 

17, 

,8 

10.4 

Indianapolis  

18, 

.5 

26. 

.1 

23. 

,3 

11 

.4 

17, 

.5 

9.8 

Kansas  City  _  

19, 

.9 

22, 

.9 

22, 

.5 

11 

.4 

17 

.0 

10.3 

Milwaukee  _  

21 

.2 

23 

.7 

23, 

.6 

14 

.0 

18 

.9 

10.6 

Minneapolis  _  ._  

20, 

.6 

23. 

,8 

24. 

.1 

11 

.5 

18 

.1 

11.1 

Omaha..      

20, 

,7 

24, 

,1 

23, 

,6 

13 

.1 

17 

.1 

11.5 

Peoria      

21 . 

.7 

25. 

,9 

23, 

,6 

13, 

.9 

18, 

.3 

11.5 

St.  Louis    

19, 

.3 

24 

.2 

23 

.2 

11 

.8 

18 

.0 

9.4 

St.  Paul    

21 . 

.3 

22. 

,4 

23, 

,8 

12, 

,8 

17. 

.5 

10.9 

Springfield,  111  

22 

.1 

26 

.0 

24, 

.7 

13 

.3 

19 

.1 

12.5 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

19 

.7 

21 

.8 

24 

.5 

11 

.8 

16 

.9 

9.4 

Dallas...   

21 

.4 

26 

.3 

25 

.  1 

14 

.3 

21 

.4 

10.3 

Houston    

18 

.0 

21 

.9 

20 

.9 

12 

,8 

16, 

,4 

8.9 

Little  Rock-_    

20 

.5 

24 

.6 

23 

.3 

12 

.1 

16, 

.8 

9.4 

Louisville    

20 

.  3 

24 

.3 

23, 

.6 

12 

.8 

18. 

,0 

10.3 

Memphis     

18 

.  3 

21 

.9 

20 

.4 

12 

.3 

18. 

,0 

10.0 

Mobile    

17 

.  4 

19 

.3 

19 

.1 

12 

.0 

18. 

.5 

9.4 

New  Orleans....  _  

  18 

.4 

23 

.3 

22 

.9 

12, 

.9 

19. 

,8 

9.9 

Western: 

Butte  __  

 _   21 

.4 

24 

.2 

24 

.7 

13 

.8 

17, 

,0 

11.6 

Denver   

._   20 

.4 

25 

.0 

23 

.9 

13, 

.9 

17, 

,1 

10.9 

Los  Angeles. _  

  16 

.6 

19 

.4 

19 

.0 

13, 

,1 

16, 

3 

*12.4 

Portland,  Oreg  

19 

.8 

20 

.8 

21 

,4 

13, 

.5 

17, 

8 

*13.7 

Salt  Lake  City  

  21 

.8 

24 

.6 

23, 

.8 

13, 

.8 

16, 

8 

*13.1 

San  Francisco   

  17 

.6 

20 

.2 

19 

.8 

13. 

.9 

16. 

1 

*13.3 

Seattle....  

  19 

.8 

20 

.7 

21. 

,4 

13, 

0 

18. 

4 

♦14.9 
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Consumers  face  the  NewDeal 
in  Foreign  Trade 

[Concluded  from  Page  6] 

the  quota  keeps  prices  from  falling  to  the 
injury  of  producers  here.  Tobacco  filler, 
used  in  the  insides  of  cigars,  gets  a  lower 
rate,  too,  but  the  amount  permitted  to  be 
imported  is  limited  to  18  percent  of  our 
domestic  consumption  the  year  before.  As 
domestic  consumption  increases,  more  Cuban 
tobacco  can  come  in.  This  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  consumer  prices  from  soaring  if  con- 
sumption goes  up.  Other  concessions — most 
of  them  cutting  the  tariff  against  Cuban 
products  in  half — were  made  on  grapefruit, 
limes,  pineapples,  honey,  jellies,  fruit 
pastes. 

CUBA'S  CONCESSIONS  on  American 
products  lead  off  with  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  lard.  The  old  rate  of  $9.18  per 
hundred' pounds  is  cut  to  $2.73  and  by  Septem- 
ber 3,  1936,  will  be  reduced  to  $1.45.  In 
addition,  Cuba  has  agreed  to  remove  at  that 
time  the  consumption  tax  of  $1  per  100  pounds. 
In  the  first  2  months  after  the  treaty  was 
signed,  Cuba  imported  8,668,000  pounds  of 
lard  from  the  United  States,  almost  as  much  as 
in  the  entire  year  of  1933.  Other  conces- 
sions cover  other  American  agricultural 
products,  such  as  vegetable  oils,  wheat, 
pork,  potatoes. 

EXPORTS  of  American  agricultural 
products  on  which  the  most  important  conces- 
sions were  made  increased  altogether  in  the 
4  months  from  September  to  January  1  from 
$1,883,000  (their  average  for  those  months 
in  1932-33)  to  $3,648,000  in  1934.  Imports 
of  Cuban  agricultural  products,  on  which  our 
most  important  concessions  were  made, 
advanced  in  the  same  period  from  $16,263,000 
to  $48,951,000. 

BRAZIL,  this  country's  second 
largest  South  American  market,  is  the  second 
country  to  draw  up  a  reciprocal  tariff  treaty 
with  us.  When  the  Brazilian  Parliament 
approves,  this  treaty  becomes  effective. 
Under  it  we  agree  to  keep  Brazil's  coffee 
on  our  free  list.     Coffee  is  often  a  favor- 


ite product  for  duties.  England  and  Canada 
both  put  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  it 
except  when  the  coffee  comes  from  British 
countries.  Cocoa  beans  are  also  to  come 
duty  free  into  this  country.  Brazil  nuts 
will  come  in  with  half  the  old  duty. 

ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  of  the  ledger, 
Brazil  proposes  to  reduce  its  import  duty  on 
28  items — such  things  as  canned  vegetables 
and  fruit,  powdered  milk,  common  soap,  auto- 
mobiles, etc. — and  not  to  increase  present 
rates  on  13  items — such  as  fresh  fruit 
(duty  free),  agricultural  machinery  (duty 
free),  refrigerators,  equipment  of  various 
kinds,  motion— picture  films,  etc.  In  terms 
of  1933's  trade,  31  percent  of  our  total 
exports  to  Brazil  will  benefit  under  this 
agreement . 

THIRD  TREATY — working  out  the  new 
plan  of  swapping  trade  advantages — is  with 
Belgium.  This  was  signed  February  27.  Over 
a  quarter  of  our  export  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products  benefit  by  concessions  of  one 
kind  or  another  made  by  Belgium  in  this 
treaty,  and  over  half  of  our  exports  of 
industrial  products.  Most  important  of 
these  concessions  are  on  automobiles;  office 
machines;  linseed  oilcake;  tobacco;  fresh, 
dried,  and  canned  fruits;  radio  receiving 
sets  and  tubes;  canned  fish;  lumber;  leather; 
oatmeal;  meat  and  lard,  etc. 

ONE-QUARTER  of  all  of  our  imports 
from  Belgium  are  affected  by  concessions 
made  by  us.  Scarcely  one  of  these  imported 
products  competes  directly  with  products  we 
manufacture.  A  number  of  them  are  used  as 
raw  materials  by  domestic  manufacturers. 
Foods  affected  by  our  side  of  the  bargain 
are  such  small  items  as  hot-house  grapes, 
chicory,  endive,  and  canned  peas. 

HERE  ARE  THREE,  the  first  three, 
steps  in  the  new  tariff-bargaining  program. 
Others  will  come  later.  Behind  them  is  the 
idea  that  consumers  on  both  sides  should  be 
enabled  to  buy  those  goods  which  are  pro- 
duced cheapest  or  best  by  the  other  country; 
that  in  opening  our  doors  to  such  products 
we  can  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
own  agriculture  and  industry. 
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OUR-  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the  end  and 
purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the  consumer's  right 
to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs 
and  efficiency  of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and  farm 
commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments  in  the  agricultural  and 
general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent  upon  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  people.  Likewise  the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sus- 
tained producing  power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official  data  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce,  the  point  of  view  expressed  in 
its  pages  does  not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  hy  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 
BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  •  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  ^/7^/ 
COMMENTS 

H"I  WOULD  LIKE  to  know 
where  agriculture  is 
going  to  get  off,  with 
such  increases  in  food 
prices",  a  consumer  protests 
to  us .  Complaints  against  far- 
mers'  efforts  to  adjust  sup- 
plies could  be  justified  only 
if  they  were  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  consumers.  Ef- 
forts of  farmers  to  adjust 
their  production  to  consumers' 
capacity  to  buy  their  goods 
have  involved  only  the  slight- 
est reduction  in  output  com- 
pared with  the  reduction  in 
output  made  by  industry.  Fur- 
thermore, reductions  made  by 
farmers  are  intended  only  to 
clear  away  surpluses  of  farm 
products  which  accumulated 
because  farmers  lost  much  of 
their  foreign  market  for  their 
big  crops.  Reductions  made  by 
industry  drastically  cut  the 
amount  of  goods  available  to 
the  home  market.  Everyone 
knows  farmers  are  not  getting 
any  too  good  returns .  Even 
though  these  returns  are  bet- 
ter than  the  extremely  low 
incomes  of  2  years  ago,  farm- 
ers are  not  yet  able  to  ap- 
proach the  standard  of  living 
they  enjoyed  in  1929  or  in 
the  years  before  the  war.  If 
farmers  received  lower  prices, 
their  buying  power  would  be 
cut  down.  That  would  simply 
mean  that  more  farm  families 
would  have  to  go  on  relief 
rolls.  Sjme  city  people  who 
now  have  j  obs  in  industries  that 
sell  to  farmers  would  again  be 
forced  out  onthe  streets. 


Le+  us  concentrate  our 
attack  upon  the  economics 
of  scarcity. 

That  is  our  common  foe. 
1+  denies  us  everything  the 
modern  world  is  capable^ 
of  yielding. 

Agriculture  did  not  start 
this  method  of  competitive 
scarcity,  has  never  employed 
it  to  the  extent  other- 
groups  have,  and  does  not 
plan  to  continue  further 
in  that  direction. 

Our  present  task  is  to 
advance, surely  and  fairly, 
from  a  system  of  denied 
plenty  to  a  system  of 
balanced  abundance. 

HENRY  A.WALLACE 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


HONE  CONSUMER  who 
writes:  "If  wages 
keep  pace  with  these 
higher  food  costs,  my  family 
won't  complain",  states  con- 
sumers' present  problem  in  a 
nutshell.  The  real  problem 
is  not  that  prices  to  farmers 
have  improved.  The  problem 
is  to  get  people  back  to  work 
at  wages  that  will  permit 
both  city  and  farm  people  to 
enjoy  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  Already  an  important 
beginning  has  been  made  in  lift- 
ing up  the  income  of  factory 
workers.  Against  an  increase 
of  34  percent  in  food  costs  be- 
tween February,  1933,  and  Feb- 
ruary 1935  average  weekly 
earnings  of  workers  in  25 
manufacturing   industries  in- 


creased 36  percent  in  the 
same  period.  In  addition,  more 
workers  had  jobs  in  manufac- 
turing industries.  In  com- 
paring increases  in  food 
prices  and  earnings,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  food  repre- 
sents only  a  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  living. 

HWE  CONTINUE  to  receive 
letters  from  consum- 
ers who  protest  at  not 
being  able  to  buy  unsliced 
bread.  Our  advice  to  these 
readers  is  to  tell  their  gro- 
cers who  will  pass  their  com- 
plaint along  to  the  bakers. 
Household  buyers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  consumer  organizations 
might  take  a  poll  of  their  or- 
ganizations on  preferences 
for  sliced  and  unsliced  bread. 
It  should  serve  as  a  useful 
guide  to  bakers  in  meeting 
consumer  demand  more  accu- 
rately. Bakers,  in  turn, 
might  furnish  these  organiza- 
tions with  information  on  how 
much  slicing  adds  to  the  cost 
of  a  loaf. 

H CAREFUL  consumers  look 
for  the  net  weights 
of  foods  bought  in 
packages.  We  have  stressed 
this  before,  but  it  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often.  Many 
types  of  food  containers, 
sacks,  boxes,  cans,  are  not 
standardized  either  in  size  or 
shape.  Legally,  packages  of 
food  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce may  contain  any  amount 
of  food  provided  the  label 
plainly  states  the  net  weight 
of  the  contents.  Almost  with- 
out exception  State  laws  re- 
quire declaration  of  net  con- 
tents on  food  containers  pass- 
ing in  intra-State  commerce. 
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FARMERS' SHARE  in  each  dollar  consumers  spent  for 
10  foods  shrank  fromSG.Bcents  before  the  war  to  35  cents 
in  1932  and  increased  to  45.6  cents  in  February  1935 


Who 

Gets 

Your 
Food 
Money 


WHEN  you  hand  your  money  over  the 
counter  to  your  grocer,  butcher,  dairyman, 
how  much  of  it  goes  back  to  the  farmers  who 
produced  the  raw  materials?  How  much  of  it 
goes  to  processors  and  distributors?  .  .  . 
A  new  study  of  10  important  foods,  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  shows 
how  your  money  divides  up. 

BILLIONS  of  dollars  every  year  are 
paid  by  consumers  to  have  the  foods  they 
need  prepared  and  brought  within  their  reach. 
For  years  these  costs  have  come  to  more  than 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  going  into  foods. 
At  the  pit  of  the  depression  in  1932  they 
absorbed  in  the  case  of  10  foods  almost 
twice  as  much  of  consumers'  food  dollars  as 
the  cost  of  raw  materials. 

FORTUNES  of  both  consumers  and 
farmers  are  involved  in  the  size  of  this 
bill.  Both  have  an  interest  in  seeing  that 
foods  are  processed  and  marketed  efficiently 
and  economically.  That  means  better  prices 
can  be  paid  to  farmers  for  the  raw  materials, 
lower    prices    can    be    charged  consumers. 


Either  one  or  both  of  these  advantageous 
results  can  happen. 

REASON  enough  for  finding  out  who 
gets  your  food  money  lies  just  there.  But 
before  we  can  test  the  efficiency  of  our 
marketing  system  we  have  to  know  just  how 
much  it  does  cost.  That  is  what  the  new 
study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  does  for  10  foods.  While  their 
report  does  not  show  how  to  overcome  any 
inefficiencies  or  how  to  lower  charges,  it 
does  give  a  general  picture  of  the  facts. 


ASSUME  for  the  moment  a  market 
basket  containing  a  month's  supply  of  these 
10   important   foods    for  a   typical  working- 
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msm's  family.  Into  this  basket  would  go 
12.1  pounds  of  pork,  14.8  pounds  of  beef, 
2  pounds  of  hens,  5.1  dozen  eggs,  39.8  quarts 
of  milk,  5.1  pounds  of  butter,  1.2  pounds  of 
cheese,  58.8  pounds  of  potatoes,  21.7  pounds 
of  flour,  and  32.9  pounds  of  bread.  Assume, 
too,  that  the  same  foods  in  the  same  amount 
have  gone  into  that  market  basket  ever  since 
before  the  war;  that  the  foods  were  pur- 
chased each  month  at  average  city  prices; 
that  farmers  received  for  the  raw  materials 
in  those  foods  average  country  prices.  Now 
let's  see  what  has  happened  to  the  cost  of 
the  market  basket  and  the  costs  of  process- 
ing and  distributing  the  foods  going  into  it. 

BACK  in  the  years  before  the  war, 
1910  to  1914,  you  could  buy  this  quantity  of 
food  for  $16.30.  Farmers  received  an  aver- 
age of  $9.18  for  the  raw  materials.  The 
balance,  $7.12,  went  to  processors  and  dis- 
tributors. In  other  words,  their  share  in 
each  consumer-dollar  was  43.7  cents  and  the 
farmers'  share  was  56.3  cents. 

COMING  5  years  closer,  the  cost 
to  consumers  from  1915  to  1920  was  con- 
siderably greater.  So  was  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring and  marketing  the  foods.  But  returns 
to  farmers  made  a  larger  relative  gain,  with 
the  result  that  their  share  in  a  consumer's 
food-dollar  jumped  to  61.5  cents.  Converse- 
ly, processors'  and  distributors'  share 
shrank  to  38.5  cents  of  each  dollar. 


CATTLE  FARMERS  received  only  37  cents 
from  each  consumer-dollar  spent  for  beef 
during  the  past  three  years.  By  February 
1935  their  share  was  47  cents 


DEPRESSION  came  in  1921  and  1922 
to  pull  down  both  prices  to  consumers  and 
prices  to  farmers.  The  same  thing  happened 
then  that  happened  10  years  later.  When 
prices  generally  are  falling,  it  is  much 
easier  to  press  down  on  farmers'  prices  than 
to  cut  down  on  the  costs  between  the  farm 
and  the  city  market.  Farmers  not  only 
receive  less  money,  but  they  receive  a 
smaller  part  of  each  consumer-dollar.  On 
the  other  side,  processing  and  distributing 
may  cost  less  but,  because  these  costs  do 
not  shrink  as  much  as  farm  prices,  proces- 
sors and  distributors  may  increase  their 
share  of  the  total  food  bill. 

TIMES  picked  up  after  1922.  From 
then  until  1929  food  prices  edged  up  hill 
again  though  they  never  got  as  high  as  in 
1920.  By  1929  the  cost  of  this  market 
basket  stood  at  $27.13.  Of  this,  farmers 
received  $13.59 — practically  50  cents  on  the 
dollar.  When  depression — this  time  a  much 
more  serious  one — overtook  us,  the  cost  of 
getting  these  10  foods  from  farmers  to 
consumers  was  just  about  half  of  every 
dollar  which  consumers  spent  for  them. 

MARK  what  happened  to  these  dol- 
lars and  shares  during  depression  years. 
Prices  of  all  kinds  started  tumbling.  Down 
came  retail  food  prices.  Down  came  farmers' 
prices.  Stuck  in  between  these  two,  costs 
of  processing  and  marketing  held  their  own 


FROM  A  LOW  of  42.6  cents  out  of  each| 
consumer-dollar  spent  for  pork  in  1932, 
farmers'  share  increased  to  59  cents 
in  February  1935 
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for  a  year,  then  they  took  to  the  toboggan, 
but  the  difference  was  that  their  slide  was 
not  as  steep  as  that  of  farm  prices. 

BOTTOM  for  farm  prices  came  in 
1932.  That  year  farmers  received  only  $6.04 
of  the  $17.30  consumers  paid  for  these  10 
foods.  Never  in  the  22  years  before  had 
payment  to  farmers  been  so  small,  never  had 
they  shared  so  little  in  the  money  con- 
sumers spent  for  these  foods.  From  50  cents 
of  each  dollar  in  1929,  farmers'  share 
dropped  to  34.9  cents. 

COSTS  of  processing  and  marketing, 
difficult  to  cut,  yielding  little  to  the 
pressure  of  shrunken  consumer  incomes, 
absorbed  65.1  cents  of  consumers'  dollars 
for  these  foods  in  1932 — more  than  in  any 
year  previous. 

TWO  alternatives  lay  ahead  of  any- 
one attempting  to  rescue  farmers  from  these 
rock-bottom  prices,  from  incomes  so  low  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  city  products. 
Because  they  could  not  buy,  city  workers 
lost  jobs  and  were  forced  on  low  wages. 

BOTH  alternatives  involved  in- 
creasing farmers'  share  in  consumers'  food- 
dollars.  One  method  would  be  to  increase 
farm  prices  faster  than  retail  prices  were 
increased.  The  other  method  would  be  to 
decrease    the   cost   of  processing   and  dis- 


tributing without  further  decreasing  farm 
prices.  To  bring  farmers  back  into  city 
markets  so  that  they  could  buy  more  city 
goods,  it  was  not  enough  simply  to  raise 
farm  prices.  Farmers  had  to  win  a  larger 
share  of  consumers'  dollars.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  cut  down  on  processing  and  distrib- 
uting costs  by  slashing  workers'  wages  still 
further  obviously  would  make  it  even  harder 
for  workers  to  buy  farmers'  produce. 

FIRST  of  the  two  alternatives  be- 
came the  major  part  of  agriculture's  recov- 
ery program  in  1933.  Farm  prices  were  to  be 
moved  up  gradually.  Processors  and  distrib- 
utors were  asked  not  to  take  advantage  of 
these  rising  prices  by  pyramiding  processing 
taxes  or  increased  labor  and  raw  material 
costs . 

MOST  of  2  years  have  passed  since 
this  program  got  under  way.  During  those  2 
years  drought  came  to  speed  up  much  faster 
the  increase  in  farm  prices.  Here  is  the 
record : 

OUR  MARKET-BASKET  with  its  month's 
supply  of  10  foods  for  a  typical  working- 
man's  family  cost  in  February  1933,  $15.42. 
In  February  1935  it  cost  $21.41.  Out  of 
that  $15.42  paid  by  consumers  2  years  ago 
farmers  received  $5.00.  Out  of  the  $21.41, 
in  this  February  farmers  received  $9.77 — 
not  including  benefit  payments. 


51  CENTS  -from  each  consumer-dollar 
for  bens  went  to  farmers  in  1933  and 
1934.  Their  share  increased  to  54>£ 
cents  in  February  1935 


FARMERS' share  in  each  consumer-dollar 
spent  for  e^gs  increased  each  year 
from  58.7  cents  in  1931  to  66/z  cents 
in  February  1935 
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IN  2  YEARS  consumers'  cost  in- 
creased 38  percent  but  that  increase  made 
possible  an  davance  of  95  percent  in  farm- 
ers' returns.  What  is  more,  from  only  32.4 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  spent  by  consumers 
for  these  foods  2  years  ago,  farmers'  share 
was  raised  to  45.6  cents  in  February  1935. 

EQUALLY  important  is  what  happened 
to  processing  and  marketing  costs.  Had 
these  costs  advanced  at  the  rate  of  raw 
material  costs,  farmers  would  have  been  just 
as  badly  off  as  when  their  prices  were  much 
lower.  But  that  has  not  happened.  Two 
years  ago  these  costs  totaled  $10.42.  In 
February  1935  they  totaled  $11.64,  an  in- 
crease of  only  12  percent. 

ACTUAL  increases  in  these  market- 
ing costs  were  even  less  than  the  apparent 
$1.22  increase  because  this  figure  includes 
processing  taxes.  Since  July  1933  a  tax  of 
about  30  cents  a  bushel  has  been  collected 
from  the  flour  miller.  Starting  in  November 
1933  another  processing  tax  has  been  col- 
lected from  pork  packers.  Since  March  1934 
these  two  processing  taxes  account  for  83 
cents  of  the  distributors'  margin  on  the 
amount  of  food  in  this  typical  monthly 
market  basket.  Strictly,  these  83  cents  are 
not  part  of  consumers'  payment  to  middlemen 
because  they  go  back  to  farmers  later  in  the 
form  of  benefit  payments. 

DEDUCTING,  then,  processing  taxes 
from  this  margin,  costs  of  processing  and 
distributing  have  advanced  only  39  cents  in 
the  2  years.  This  small  increase  in  middle- 
men's charges  is  evidence  that  processing 
taxes  are  not  being  used  unfairly  to  advance 
food  costs  to  consumers.  Higher  labor  costs 
might  easily  explain  this  small  addition. 

LONG-TIME  changes  in  the  spread 
between  farm  and  city  prices  can  come  about 
in  two  ways.  One  is  by  changes  in  costs. 
Another  is  by  changes  in  efficiency.  Prof- 
its along  the  line,  of  course,  affect  the 
spread  too. 

HOW  IMPORTANT  labor  costs  figure 
in   total    costs   hasn't   been   measured  yet. 


But  past  record  shows  that  high  wages  and 
good  returns  to  farmers  are  not  inconsist- 
ent, even  though  these  wages  appear  to  in- 
crease the  margin.  At  the  same  time  they 
raise  the  demand  for  farm  products.  That 
was  shown  in  the  1922-29  period. 

OTHER  COSTS — costs  of  special 
preparation  of  foods,  of  packaging,  of  re- 
search and  sales  promotion,  of  handling  in 
distribution,  of  credit,  etc. — must  be 
measured  against  demand  and  consumers'  abil- 
ity to  pay  for  them  before  any  conclusions 


WHEAT  FARMERS  received 9.2 cents  from 
each  consumer-dollar  spent  for  bread 
in  1932.  This  share  advanced +o  171  cents 
in  February  1935 


BOTTOM  for  wheat  farmers' share  in 
consumers' dollars  spent  for  flour  came 
in  1932  with  28/z  cents.  By  February  1935 
it  bad  increased  to  41  cents 
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can  be  reached  on  the  efficiency  of  all  these 
services  which  processors  and  distributors 
offer  to  food  consumers. 


both  depend  in  the  long  run  on  attaining  a 
greater  economy  in  distribution. 


MARKETING  AGREEMENTS  provide  some 
of  the  food  trades  with  an  opportunity  to 
examine  into  current  charges  for  these  serv- 
ices and  to  scale  down  wastes.  But  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  achieving  the 
same  efficiency  in  distributing  goods  as 
industries  have  already  achieved  in  produc- 
ing them.  Consumers'  chance  of  low  food 
costs  and  farmers'   chance  of  a  fair  share 


OAIFIY  FARMERS  received  only  a  third 
of  consumers' dollars  spent  for  milk, 
butter,  cheese  in  I93Z;  by  February 
1935  their  share  was  46.4  cents 


POTATO  GROWER.S*  share  of  42 /z  cents 
in  each  consumer-dollar  in  1932  advanced 
to  49.3  cents  in  1934,  dropped  again  t-o 
42  cents  in  February  1935 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  will  continue 
to  report  on,  "Who's  getting  your  food  dol- 
lar?", as  new  prices  are  available  from 
month  to  month.  Watch  each  issue  for  new 
figures,  new  facts. 


Cost  of  Transporting,  Processing, 
and  Mari^eting  Foods 

MARGIN  between  the  cost  of  a 
month's  supply  of  10  foods  for  a  typical 
family  and  the  amounts  received  by  farmers 
for  the  raw  materials  in  these  foods: 


Year 


Retail 
Value 


Value  at 
Farm 


Margin 


Percentage 
Margin 


1910-14.... 

$16 

30 

$9 

18 

$7 

12 

43 

7 

1915-19-... 

23. 

72 

14 

34 

9 

38 

39 

5 

1920-24.... 

26. 

41 

13 

27 

13 

14 

49 

8 

1925  

26. 

55 

13 

64 

12 

91 

48 

6 

1926  

27. 

41 

14 

29 

13 

12 

47 

9 

1927  

26 

52 

13 

30 

13 

22 

49 

8 

1928  

26 

45 

13 

36 

13 

09 

49 

5 

1929  

27 

13 

13 

59 

13 

54 

49 

9 

1930  

25 

49 

11 

91 

13 

58 

53 

3 

1931  

20 

86 

8 

36 

12 

50 

59 

9 

1932  

17 

30 

6 

04 

11 

26 

65 

1 

1933.....  

17 

00 

6 

.25 

10 

.75 

63 

2 

1934  

19 

.06 

7 

.34 

11 

.72 

61 

5 

SPRING  NOTES  from  New  York  report 
that  vacant  lots  and  undeveloped  land  in 
that  city  are  to  blossom  with  vegetables 
this  summer  for  families  on  relief.  10,000 
plots  will  be  turned  over  to  these  families 
to  grow  food  for  their  own  use  to  supplement 
their  small  cash  allowances.  "The  land  will 
be  offered  rent  free;  it  will  be  cleared, 
plowed  and  fertilized;  seeds  and  tools  and 
instructions  where  needed  will  be  provided", 
it  is  announced. 
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Asparagus  time  comes 
in  April,  May,  and  June. 


G 


reen 


Ionics 


Here's  a  delectable  vvayio  add  iron 
and  Vitamin  A  to  your  diet. 


SPRING  TONIC  used  to  be  as  much  of 
an  emnual  affair  as  taking  down  the  storm 
doors,  or  watching  for  the  first  crocuses. 
Scientists  now  have  taught  us  that  a  proper 
diet  for  a  well  person  requires  no  support- 
ing tonic  at  any  special  season. 

ASPARAGUS  is  one  of  the  many 
green  vegetables  which  do  a  part  of  the  old- 
time  tonic's  job.  Greeks  had  words  of  praise 
for  its  medicinal  properties  three  thousand 
years  ago.  And  so  had  Elizabethan  English- 
men, two  and  a  half  thousand  years  later. 
Now  in  1935  nutrition  specialists  classify 
asparagus  as  a  "good"  source  of  iron  and  a 
"fair"  source  of  calcium.  They  tell  us, 
too,  that  fresh  green  asparagus  is  high  in 
Vitamin  A  and  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  B  if 


properly  cooked.  Reducing  diet  addicts  can 
really  turn  loose  on  this  vegetable — if  they 
can  do  without  the  butter — for  asparagus 
scores  among  the  lowest  of  all  vegetables  on 
carbohydrates  with  only  3  percent. 

SULPHUR  and  molasses  may  still  be 
trickling  down  millions  of  throats  these 
bright  spring  mornings  (we  have  no  informa- 
tion on  that  consumption)  ,  but  we  can  say 
plenty  about  the  way  consumers  are  taking 
their  "grass." 

GROWERS  produced  for  market 
5,406,000  crates  of  asparagus  in  1934. 
Crates  usually  hold  a  dozen  2-pound  bunches. 
That  was  more  than  129-5-  million  pounds  of 
asparagus — over    Z\    times    as    much    as  was 
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marketed  in  1918.  Since  1918  more  than 
fifty  thousand  additional  acres  of  land 
have  been  given  over  to  growing  this  delec- 
table vegetable.  Consumers  wanted  it  and 
were  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

PRICES  to  growers  went  up  steadily 
the  first  few  years.  From  an  average  of 
$2.22  a  crate — about  18|-  cents  a  bunch — in 
1918  the  price  rose  to  $4.29 — around  36 
cents  a  bunch — in  1923.  Top  prices  went  to 
New  York  growers  who  got  $5.50  that  year. 
In  the  rising  tide  of  prosperity  consumers 
paid  whatever  they  had  to.  Eager  growers 
planted  more  and  more.  Thousands  of  new 
acres  began  bearing.  Prices  fell.  By  1928 
growers'  prices  had  dropped  to  $2.45  per 
crate.  Along  with  the  tumble  of  all  other 
prices,  asparagus  fell  and  kept  falling  until 
in  1933  growers  received  only  $1.26  per 
crate.  In  one  section  they  got  only  63 
cents  per  crate  that  year. 

CALIFORNIA  PRODUCES  more  than  half 
of  all  the  asparagus  in  this  country  for 
both  canning  and  marketing.  Many  growers 
are  dependent  on  this  one  product  to  bring 
in  all  the  money  they  and  their  families  have 
to  live  on  for  a  year.  The  asparagus  crop 
is  produced  rapidly — once  the  beds  have 
become  established — and  the  "grass"  is  so 
perishable  it  must  be  handled  with  care  and 
speed.  In  their  eagerness  to  realize  on 
the  crop,  growers  rush  their  product  to 
market.  This  often  results  in  glutting 
the  market  and  sending  their  returns  down. 

LAST  YEAR'  asparagus  growers  and 
shippers  got  together  and  drew  up  a  market- 
ing agreement  to  steady  the  flow  of  supplies 
to  market.  This  agreement  provides  for  a 
committee  of  growers  and  shippers  to  decide, 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  how  many 
carloads  shall  be  shipped  at  a  time.  It 
keeps  in  touch  with  market  conditions  and 
releases  only  the  amount  which  the  market 
can  absorb.  If  more  than  this  amount  is  cut 
the  additional  quantity,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  market  where  it  would  upset  prices, 
is  sold  to  canners. 


ALTHOUGH  the  agreement  was  only  in 
effect  the  latter  part  of  the  1934  season — 
too  late  to  have  much  steadying  effect  on 
growers'  prices — California  growers  made 
more  money  than  they  did  in  1933,  and  prices 
to  consumers  were  lower.  The  agreement  was 
renewed  for  1935. 

ASPARAGUS  season  starts  in  March. 
California  has  the  market  all  to  itself  that 
month.  Then,  in  April,  shipments  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  begin  to  appear 
and  California  disposes  of  the  rest  of  her 
crop  within  the  State — both  as  fresh  and  for 
canning.  Practically  all  of  our  canned 
asparagus  comes  from  California.  Until 
recently  only  the  white  variety  was  canned 
but  now  green  can  be  had  in  cans,  too. 

LATE-PRODUCING  States — Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York  get  their  supply  to 
market  in  May  and  June.  These  States, 
together  with  California,  account  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  whole  crop.  Florida — 
that  fertile  source  of  so  many  of  our  early 
fruits  and  vegetables — is  not  suited  to 
asparagus.  Winters  must  be  cold  enough  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  give  the 
roots  a  dormant  period. 

STANDARDS  for  fresh  asparagus  are 
so  lacking  in  uniformity  as  between  States 
that  consumers  can  get  little  help  from  them. 
When  you  buy  California  "Extra  Fancy"  you  are 
supposed  to  get  from  43  to  67  stalks  in  a 
bunch.  But  if  you  buy  New  Jersey  "Extra 
Fancy"  6  weeks  later,  you  will  get  30  or 
less  stalks  to  the  bunch.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  terms  like  Colossal,  Giant,  Jumbo, 
Extra  Select.  They  mean  different  things  in 
different  regions. 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS  and  grades  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Any  shipper  can  use  them  but  so 
far  few  do.  To  be  graded  U.  S.  No.  1  among 
other  things  the  stalks  must  be  fresh,  well 
trimmed,  undamaged,  and  not  less  than  eight- 
sixteenths  inch  in  diameter.  They  must  be 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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Spring  Notes 

Egg  Copsamers 


eggs. 


IT'S  A  wise  consumer  who  knows  his 
Especially  at  this  time. 


EGG  prices  are  rolling  consumers' 
way.  Spring  months,  March,  April,  May,  are 
the  season  when  hens  work  most  in  earnest; 
when  prices  are  lowest;  when  consumers  do 
well  to  freshen  up  on  those  hundred  and  more 
ways  of  tucking  "nature's  prize  food  pack- 
age"  into  the   family  diet.     This  year,  de- 


spite a  15  percent  reduction  from  the  1928- 
32  average  in  total  egg  production — as  re- 
ported on  March  1 — prices  dropped  16  per- 
cent in  the  first  2  weeks  of  March,  and 
ended  up  at  29.2  cents  a  dozen,  lower  than 
the  average  for  the  5-year  period,  1928-32. 

TRACE  back  March  prices  for  eggs 
to  1913  and  you'll  find  in  all  those  22  years 
only  7  months  of  March  when  the  price  was 
lower.  In  15  it  was  higher — in  fact,  in 
March  1920  it  was  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
on  March  12,  1935.  True,  present  prices  are 
above  those  of  recent  years,  but  those  were 
years  when  poultry  farmers  received  ruin- 
ously low  pay  for  their  trouble  in  providing 
consumers  with  abundant  supplies. 

THOSE  LOW  prices  to  farmers  were 
poor  business  for  consumers  for  they  were 
bound  to  discourage  farmers  from  keeping  up 
supplies.  Finally  when  drought  came  in  1934 
to  raise  the  cost  of  feeding,  many  farmers 
were  forced  to  sell  laying  hens,   even  v/hen 


I 


Color  of  eggshell  means  only  breec 

■  of  hen;  it  means  nothing  about 

■  flavor  or  food  value. 


better  egg  prices  were  in  sight.  More  than 
normal  drop  in  prices  in  March — despite 
smaller  supplies — seems  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  January  and  February  prices 
stayed  high  too  long.  Result  was  that  more 
eggs  than  usual  went  into  cold  storage. 

NUTRITIONISTS  would  wax  lyrical, 
if  given  the  chance,  over  this  prize  packet 
of  food.  Apparently,  if  we  had  to  go  with- 
out milk,  our  next  best  bet  in  a  single  food 
would  be  eggs.  Each  egg  has  in  it  all  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  make  a  chicken  step 
right  out  on  its  feet  when  it's  hatched. 

CHICKS  have  one  advantage  over  hu- 
man consumers;  they  can  get  their  necessary 
calcium  from  the  shell  of  the  egg.  We  have 
to  get  our  calcium  from  some  other  food  like 
milk.  Aside  from  calcium  and  Vitamin  C, 
however,  eggs  have  a  rich  supply  of  every 
known  food  substance  human  bodies  need  for 
growth  and  development. 

MOST  amazing  is  the  supply  of  the 
sunshine  Vitamin  D.  Only  a  few  foods  con- 
tain that  valuable  vitamin.  Fish  liver 
oils,  of  course,  are  richest  in  it.  Now 
that  poultrymen,  producing  on  a  big  scale, 
are  feeding  vitamin-enriched  diet  to  their 
hens,  consumers  stand  a  better  chance  than 
ever  of  getting  eggs  in  which  Vitamins  A 
and  D  are  high. 

FLAVOR,  as  well  as  price,  has  much 
to  do  with  consumers'  enthusiasm  for  eggs, 
and  wise  poultrymen  know  this.  That's  be- 
hind some  of  the  most  important  new  develop- 
ments in  egg  business  to  protect  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  eggs  you  buy  because  freshness 
affects  flavor. 

HERE'S  a  sample  of  what's  being 
done.  Instead  of  delivering  eggs  to  stores 
in  the  same  trucks  with  other  supplies,  some 
merchants  are  planning  to  bring  eggs  each 
morning  to  retail  stores  by  special  truck 
with  odorless  humidified  refrigeration. 
Fresh  eggs  show  little  shrinkage  of  egg 
contents  inside  the  shell.  Humidity  pre- 
vents that  shrinkage.     Some  big  egg  distrib- 


utors are  now  collecting  eggs  each  night 
from  farmers  in  these  refrigerated  trucks, 
and  farmers  are  urged  to  gather  their  eggs 
three  or  four  times  a  day  to  minimize  their 
exposure  to  heat  and  sun. 

DISTANCE  from  markets  is  coming  to 
have  little  importance  in  egg-freshness. 
Eggs  that  start  to  market  from  far  away  may 
be  even  fresher,  because  of  special  care 
taken  in  transporting  them,  than  ones  pro- 
duced close  by  and  moved  to  market  unre— 
frigerated.  Modern  refrigeration  is  taking 
all  the  fun  out  of  cracks  at  cold  storage 
eggs.  There's  little  reason  why  cold  stor- 
age eggs,  properly  refrigerated,  should  not 
taste  as  delicious  as  fresh-laid  ones.  In 
fact,  storage  eggs  are  eligible  for  govern- 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEFS 

^^o^  WAS  H I N  GTO  N  /^'^ 


SAFEGUARD  of  wheat  supplies  against 
possible  recurrence  of  drought  was  given 
consumers  last  month  when  Secretary  Wallace 
announced  that  wheat  farmers  would  be  per- 
mitted to  plant  all  the  wheat  they  wish, 
provided  they  agree  to  reduce  plantings  in 
1936  if  necessary  to  offset  increases  in 
1935.  Planting  900,000  to  2,300,000  more 
acres  to  spring  wheat  in  1935  will  probably 
increase  supplies  from  10  to  30  million 
bushels . 

LIFTING  restrictions  on  planting, 
experts  figure,  will  maintain  supplies  for 
1935-36  at  normal  levels  or  better,  with 
a  "carry-over"  on  July  1,  1936,  of  between 
60  and  200  million  bushels.  The  July  1, 
1935,  carry— over  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
normal  of  around  150  million  bushels.  A 
plan  for  controlling  the  flow  of  wheat  to 
market  has  been  provided  in  amendments  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  now  pending 
in  Congress.  Under  this  plan  the  carry-over 
might  be  increased  to  200,000,000  bushels  or 
more.  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  of  December  3,  1934, 
describes  how  this  "ever-normal  granary" 
plan  can  steady  supplies  for  the  benefit  of 
both  producers  and  consumers. 


AAA 


RECURRENCE  of  the  drought  of  1934 
is  not  in  prospect  but  there  is  a  serious 
deficiency  of  moisture  in  a  limited  part  of 
the  wheat  belt.  Most  of  the  country  has  been 
well  watered,  but  western  parts  of  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado,  have  had 
less  than  adequate  rain  or  snow.  Rain  in 
these  parts  might  still  result  in  a  good 
crop,  but  to  make  doubly  certain  of  supplies 


farmers  signing  AAA 
contracts  may  plant 
freely  this  spring 
under  conditions 
provided  by  the  AAA. 
Winter  wheat  farmers 
are  permitted  to 
harvest  wheat  plant- 
ed for  pasture. 

AAA 

EXPANSION 
of  production  this 
year  over  last  year 
is  provided  for  in 
most  of  the  impor- 
tant adjustment 
programs.  Programs 
for  hog  producers 
are  one— fifth  larg- 
er; for  corn  pro- 
ducers, one-eighth 
larger;  cotton  pro- 
ducers, one— twelfth  larger;  full  planting  by 
spring  wheat  growers.  Increases  over  last 
year  are  provided  in  all  tobacco  programs 
except  for  Burley. 


AAA 


EXCEPTION  to  the  expansion  pro- 
grams is  the  new  rice  production  control 
plans  covering  Southern  and  Californian  rice 
growers.  Rice  acreage  for  both  groups  is  to 
be  reduced  20  percent  from  the  1929-33  aver- 
age because  large  unsalable  supplies  have 
accumulated  which  have  depressed  farmers' 
prices.  In  the  Southern  rice  region,  which 
produces  partly  for  export,  this  means 
holding  production  at  about  the  1934  level. 
On  April  1,  1935,  a  processing  tax  of  1  cent 
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Great  dust  storms,  coming  from 
drought-parched  unprotected  fields,  have 
been  smothering  midwestern  and  south- 
western wheat  country  ....  What  farm- 
ers can  do  to  check  and  prevent  soil 
blowing  is  told  in  a  new  bulletin  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  "Soil 
Blowing  and  Dust  Storms"  (5  cents  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington).... Here  scouts  from  that  Bu- 
reau are  examining  types  of  soils  in  con- 
nection with  soil  surveys  which  also 
indicate  types  most  likely  to  blow. 


a  pound  on  rough  rice  goes  into  effect. 
Consumers  paid  an  average  of  8  cents  a  pound 
for  rice  in  1934.  Two  years  before,  the  price 
to  them  was  about  6.4  cents.  Further  expla- 
nation of  these  programs  will  be  made  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 

AAA 

USUAL  ACREAGES  of  potatoes,  sweet- 
potatoes,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  in  pros- 
pect for  this  season,  March  1st  crop  reports 
indicate.  Fairly  large  acreages  are  planned 
for  beans  and  peanuts,  and  record  acreages 
of  grain  sorghums  and  soybeans. 

AAA 

RURAL  retail  sales  in  February  1935 
were  about  12i  percent  larger  in  dollar  vol- 


ume than  in 
the  same  month 
last  year  and 
61^  percent 
above  the  same 
month  in  1933. 
Average  daily 
sales  were 
ahead  of  Jan- 
uary 1935,  too. 
Increased  in- 
come of  farmers 
is  moving  back 
into  trade. 

These  figures  come  from  reports  of  business 
done  by  three  large  mail  order  houses  on  their 
mail  business  only,  and  from  a  large  group 
of  chain  units  operating  in  small  towns  and 
cities  in  agricultural  regions,  where  the 
increase  in  farm  buying  power  is  felt  first. 


AAA 


SEVEN  large  cooperative  wholesale 
associations,  dealing  chiefly  in  gasoline, 
oil,  and  farm  supplies,  report  gains  in 
volume  of  business  in  1934  ranging  from  30 
to  70  percent  above  1933  sales.  Total 
business  for  the  year  came  to  $19,200,000, 
and  total  net  savings,  $349,620.  These 
figures  apply  only  to  wholesale  activities 
and  do  not  include  retail  sales  of  affiliated 
local  cooperatives.  Four  of  the  organiza- 
tions operate  their  own  oil  compounding 
plants . 


AAA 


IN  FEBRUARY,  factory  jobs  and  pay 
rolls  continued  their  climb  uphill.  Em- 
ployment improved  3.2  percent;  pay  rolls, 
7.8  percent  over  January.  Net  improvement 
for  this  February  was  greater  than  for  any 
February  in  the  preceding  16  years,  except 
February  1934.  Almost  as  many  workers  were 
reported  employed  in  February  1935  as  in  the 
same  month  in  1931.  Pay  rolls  have  not 
improved  as  much;  they  were  7  percent  lower 
than  in  February  1931. 
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Your  Food  Bill  changes  in  city  retail  prices 

Mar.  Feb.  Mar.  change    %  ^bove  or 

A  SLIGHT  BREAK  Kind  of  food  13,  26,  12,  j,  below 

has  come  in  the  rise  of   1954  1955  1955  1929-51  av. 

food  prices  which  began  Dairy  Products  (4           0           ?S  %  % 

about    the    end   of   1954.             Milk,  qt   11.1  11.9  11.9  +7.2  -15.1 

In  the  first  two  weeks  of  (Grade  A  delivered) 

March  the  general   level            Cheese,  lb    24.1  26.4  26.5  +10.0  -24.5 

of    food   prices    dropped            Butter,  lb   51.9  41.4  57.9  +18.8  -20.2 

0.6     of     one     percent.  Beef 

Present   indications   are  ^^^^^                          -  25.0  55.8  55.1  +40.4  -12.4 

that    during    the    coming                   roast,  lb    20.5  28.5  29.4  +45.4  -15.5 

weeks,   there  will  be  no            Chuck  roast,  lb   15.1  21.6  22.7  +50.5  -15.6 

marked    trend    in    retail  PorK 

^    ^       .           .^^                           Chops,  lb    24.6  50.8  55.1  +54.6  -1.5 

food  prices  either  up  or 

.        ^      ,  f  ,               Lard,  lb   10.2  18.5  18.6  +82.4  -12.7 

down.     It  IS  not  unlikely 

^,    ^                      ^.                         Who.  smo.  ham,  lb...   18.4  25.4  26.0  +41.5   

that  they  may  continue  for 

Lamb 

several  months  at   about            ^eg  of  lamb,  lb.   24.7  27.9  28.0  +15.4  -22.7 

their  present  levels.                  Breast  lamb,  lb..   10.7  15.4  15.8  +29.0   

Square  chuck,  lb....          18.1      21.5      21.8  +20.4   

FOOD   costs   on         r.    n  j.         j  t-. 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

March  12  of  this  year  av-  Hens,  lb..    24.0      27.5      28.2      +17.5  -25.2 

eraged  121.7  percent  of  Eggs,  doz   24.7      35.0      29.2      +18.2  -17.5 

their   1915   level.     That  Bread 

was  7  percent  more  than  White,  lb    7.9       8.3       8.3       +5.1  -5.1 

the  cost  three  months  ago  Rye,  lb....   8.6       8.9       8.9  +3.5   

when  the  recent  price  ad-  Whole  wheat,  lb..   8.6       9.0       9.0  +4.7   

vance  started.    Even  with  (continued) 
this  addition,    food  was 
19   percent    less  expen- 
sive than  it  was  on  March  15,  1930,  and  still         has  been  a  hard  one  for  potato  growers.)  In 
well  under  the  general  cost  of  living.     This         this  comparison,  we  have  included  all  the  78 
is  an  important   fact   to  keep  in  mind.     No         food   items   for  which   the   Bureau   of  Labor 
item  in  consumers'  cost  of  living  dropped  so         Statistics  collects  price  information, 
low  ds  food  prices  declined  in  the  depres- 
sion.    From  a  1930   level  about  50  percent  ALMOST    one-third    of   all    the  78 
higher  than  in  1913,  prices  fell  off  until         items  studied  either  did  not  change  or  ac- 
in  March  1935,  they  were  9^  percent  lower  than         tually  dropped  in  price  from  December  18  to 
in  1913.    ByMarchl2,  1935,  they  had  recovered         March  12.     Many  of  these  foods  are  important 
less  than  two— thirds  of  this  decline.                    everyday  items  in  the   family  bread  basket. 

NOW  that  the  recent  rise  in  food  NO  CHANGE  since  December  occurred 

costs   has  been  halted,    we   have   gone  back  in   the  prices   of  white   bread,    rye  bread, 

over    the    record    to    find   out   which    foods  whole  wheat  bread,    white  potatoes,  canned 

shared  in  it,  and  which  did  not.     As  usual,  pineapple,    prunes,    canned    tomatoes,  navy 

changes  in  prices  of  different  kinds  of  food  beans,  wheat  cereal,  or  tomato  soup, 
have  been   far   from  uniform.     For  example, 

potatoes   have   been    relatively   cheap    ever  SOME.     PRICES     have      gone  down 

since  last  fall  and  there  has  not  been  the  slightly.     Those  which  dropped  less  than  5 

iusual  rise  during  the  winter.     Plenty  of  po-  percent    include   macaroni,    oranges,  canned 

tatoes  are  available  reasonably  priced  and  red  salmon,   tomato  juice,   canned  pink  sal- 

they  are  of  good  quality.     (This  past  year  mon,    sugar,    coffee,    wheat    flour,  apples. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES  YOUr  FOOd  Bill 

Mar.  Feb.  Mar.     chanee  %  above  or  (continued) 

Kind  of  food             13,  26,        12,         ^g^^,  below 

 1954  1955  1955  1929-31  av.  percent  which  was  due  to 

Cereal  products                   0^0%  %  unusual  circumstances. 

Flour,  lb   _              4.8  5.0       5.0       +4.2  -7.0  Onions  are  another  vege- 

Macaroni,  lb._                  15.5  15.7  15.7       +1.3  -16.9  table   that    had    an  un- 

Wheat  cereal                    24.3  24.3  24.3    -39.5  usual  advance   in  price, 

(28  oz.  pkg.)  of    61    percent.  Other 

Vegetables  -  canned  vegetables   which  showed 

Corn.  #2  can                    11.3  12.8  12.9     +14.2  -15.1  a   more    than  10-percent 

Peas,  #2  can                    16.4  17.5  17.6       +7.3  +10.0  price  advance  were :  sweet 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2^  can    10.5  10.4  10.4       -1.0  -14.0  potatoes,     11.4  percent 
Vegetables  -  fresh  (about  the  usual  season- 
Potatoes,  lb                     2.9  1.7       1.7     -41.4  -43.3  ^u^„„^<  .  c„^„^^h    on  o 

al  change);  spinach,  20.2 

1^ 6.6     +46.7  +17.9  p^^^^^,^   (affected  some- 
Cabbage,  lb   3.8  5.0       6.0     +57.9  -3.3  .^^^^^^ 

Vegetables  -  fresh  ,       .  x    x     xu  i 

Lettuce,  head........             8.1  8.7       8.2       +1.2    P^"^  ^° 

Spinach,  lb  ...   7.1      10.7      10.7     +50.7    P''^^^  ^^^'^  ' 

_        xv-u                  err       c  r,       c  cz  .  i  yi  n                             rots,  12.1  percent  (also 

Carrots,  bunch   5.7       6.7       6.5  +14.0   

^  .  J.  ,  affected  by  the  freeze); 
Fruits  —  canned 

Peaches,  #2^  can   17.8      19.6      19.7     +10.7    celery,      21.1  percent 

Pears,  #2^  can   20.8      23.1      23.1      +11.1    (affected      by  tomato 

Pineapple.  #2i  can.    .    21.8      22.5      22.6       +3.7    prices). 

Fruit  -  fresh  WHEN  second- 
Apples,  lb....                     6.3       5.9       5.7       -9.5                               early    States    begin  to 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb            23.0      23.0      23.2  +0.9       -24.4              ship  their  vegetables  to 

Oranges,  doz                    27.6      29.1      28.6  +3.6       -30.2              market,     many    of  these 

prices  are  likely  to  run 
to    more    nearly  normal 

Foods   showing   the   greatest  price   decrease  levels.     They  will   probably   be   above  the 

include:     lettuce,   down  11.8  percent;   lem-  very  low  levels  of  a  year  ago,  however.  • 
ons,  down  16.2  percent;  fresh  eggs,  down  21.7 

 X      „„„„„    1  „„„               OT  1  MANY  meat  prices  recovered  during 

percent;    green   beans,   down   23.1    percent.  ^ 

the  months  from  December  18  to  March  12  some 

ANOTHER  27   foods   showed  a  price  of  the  ground  lost  during  the  depression, 

rise,  but  in  all  cases  it  was  less  than  10  This  advance  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the 

percent.     This  was  true  of  prices  of  sliced  ^^^t   that  heavy   forced  marketings  of  meat 

ham;   vegetable  lard  substitute;   evaporated  animals,  caused  by  the  drought,  kept  Decem- 

milk,  butter,  cornmeal,  rolled  oats,  canned  ber' s  prices  low.     Smaller  supplies  reaching 

corn,   bananas,   corn   flakes,    cream,   black-  "^^^^^^    ^^^^^   have    forced   prices  up. 

eyed  peas,    corn  syrup,    table   salt,    canned  ^^^^^  ^^^ich  showed  a  20  to  40  percent  in- 

,         u        J  -  J        «u  J         crease  were:  loin  roast,  plate  beef,  pork 

pears,  canned  peaches,  dried  peaches,  pound  ^  ^ 

^      ,  ,  ,  chops,    chuck  roast,    breast    of    lamb,  rib 

cake,  fresh  milk,  canned  peas,  canned  aspar- 

,  .    ,  roast,     round  steak,    picnic    ham,  sirloin 

agus,    pork    and    beans,     rice,    dried    lima  ^    ,  ,     ,    ,     ,  „ 

steak,  square  chuck  lamb.     Those  increasing 
beans,  raisins,  canned  green  beans,  molasses         „        t  «  x  x    ■     -i    ,  , 

from  10  to  20  percent  included:     veal  cut- 

lets,   whole   smoked  ham,   leg  of  lamb,  lamb 

MEATS  and  a  few  winter  vegetables         rib  chops,   salt  pork,   sliced  bacon.  Other 

made  up  most  of  the  remaining  27  items  which         lO-to-20    percent    advances    were    made  by 

showed  the  greatest  price  increase.    Top  of        prices   of   lard,    oleomargarine,    hens,  com- 

"the  list  was  cabbage,  with  an  advance  of  114        pound  lard,  peanut  butter,  and  cheese. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  12,   1955  (cents) 


Fresh  milk 
Markets  Grade  A    Cheese  Butter 


(delivered) (lb. )  (lb.) 


United  States..  

11 

.9 

26 

.5 

37 

.9 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

12 

.0 

25 

.4 

38 

.3 

Bridgeport  ..... 

14 

.0 

29 

.4 

41 

.0 

Buffalo   

12 

.0 

26 

.6 

37 

.1 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Fall  River.  

13 

0 

24 

.1 

37 

.6 

Manchester   

12 

0 

26 

.1 

38 

.6 

BUTTER  PRICES  took  a  dip  during  the  first 

Newark...  

13 

0 

26 

.4 

40 

.2 

half  of  March.     The  average  in  51  cities 

New  Haven  

14 

0 

25 

.9 

37 

.7 

dropped    from    41.4    cents    a    pound  on 

New  York  

12 

5 

29 

0 

39 

4 

February  26  to  37.9  cents  on  March  12. 

Philadelphia.  

11 

0 

29 

2 

40 

6 

Prices    of    other    dairy    products  were 

Pittsburgh  

12 

7 

26 

8 

37 

2 

practically  unchanged.     Cheese  went  up 

Portland,  Maine.... 

10 

0 

25 

9 

38 

.4 

0.1  cent  a  pound  while  milk  stayed  the 

Providence.  

13 

0 

25 

0 

38 

2 

same . 

Rochester..  

12 

0 

27 

7 

36 

3 

Scranton...  

11 

0 

26 

5 

36 

4 

HIGH    POINT    in    the    wholesale    price  of 

South  Atlantic: 

butter    came    during    the    week  ending 

Atlanta...  

14 

0 

25 

0 

39 

5 

February    9.      In    that    week  92-score 

Baltimore  

12 

0 

28 

2 

41 

3 

butter  in  New  York  sold  for  an  average 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

14 

3 

25 

0 

38 

5 

of  37.4  cents.     From  that  time  until  the 

Jacksonville  

15 

0 

24 

5 

38 

7 

week  ending  March   16  wholesale  prices 

Norfolk  

14 

0 

23 

6 

39 

4 

fell    off   steadily   until    they  reached 

Richmond   

12 

0 

24 

5 

38 

7 

30.2  cents  a  pound.     During  the  follow-; 

Savannah..  

14 

0 

24 

3 

38 

4 

ing  week  there  was  a  small  increase  in 

Washington,  D.  C. 

13 

0 

27 

8 

40 

4 

wholesale  butter  prices. 

North  Central: 

Chicago    

11 

0 

29 

3 

37 

5 

ALTHOUGH  there  was  a  decline  in  the  for- 

Cincinnati  

12 

0 

26 

6 

37 

9 

eign  price  of  butter  during  this  period. 

Cleveland   

11 

0 

29 

7 

38 

0 

the  domestic  price  fell  even  more,  with 

Columbus  

10 

0 

29 

5 

37 

7 

the  result  that  this  will  tend  to  make 

Detroit   

12 

0 

26 

0 

37 

9 

importing  butter  less  profitable.  Jan- 

Indianapolis...... 

10 

.0 

26 

1 

37 

4 

uary  and  February  imports  of  butter  were 

Kansas  City...  

12 

0 

27 

9 

35 

5 

large  in  comparison  with  recent  months. 

Milwaukee  

10 

0 

26 

1 

36 

1 

but  January  imports  were  only  about  one- 

Minneapolis  

10 

0 

26 

0 

36 

0 

half  as  great  as  the  January  average  for 

Omaha   

10 

0 

27 

4 

35 

8 

the  5  years  1925  to  1929  and  were  0.5 

Peoria   

11 

0 

26 

2 

35 

2 

percent  of  United  States  production. 

St.  Louis..  

12 

0 

25 

0 

37 

0 

St.  Paul   

10 

0 

26 

1 

36 

7 

PRODUCTION  of  butt.er   in   this   country  is 

Springfield,  111.. 

11 

1 

27 

6 

37 

2 

low  and  is  expected  to  continue  low  at 

South  Central: 

least  until  grass  is  available  in  the 

Birmingham  

13 

5 

25 

2 

40 

2 

spring.     Stocks  are  also  low.     The  pro- 

Dallas   

11 

0 

27 

4 

35 

3 

duction    of    butter    during    the  summer 

Houston    

12 

0 

23 

2 

39 

6 

months  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 

Little  Rock  

12 

0 

24 

6 

35 

5 

condition  of  pastures.     This  is  particu- 

Louisville  

12 

0 

26 

4 

37 

8 

larly  true  this  year  because  supplies  of 

Memphis....  

11 

3 

24 

8 

36 

6 

grains  and  hay  are  small. 

Mobile   

13 

0 

25 

6 

36 

6 

New  Orleans.  

11 

3 

26. 

3 

38 

7 

Western : 

Butte  

10 

0 

26 

3 

36 

5 

Denver...  

11 

0 

28. 

0 

35. 

1 

Los  Angeles  

12 

0 

27. 

2 

38. 

6 

Portland,  Oreg 

11. 

3 

25. 

2 

36. 

3 

Salt  Lake  City 

10. 

0 

24. 

6 

38. 

3 

San  Francisco  

12. 

0 

29. 

9 

39. 

2 

Seattle  

11. 

0 

24. 

2 

38. 

7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  12,   1955  (cents) 


White 

Rye 

Whole 

Markets 

wheat 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States...  

  8.3 

8.9 

9.0 

North  Atlantic: 


Boston  

8 

3 

9 

2 

8 

.8 

Bridgeport  

8 

7 

9 

1 

9 

2 

Buffalo.  

8 

5 

8 

.4 

9 

3 

Fall  River  

8 

1 

8 

4 

9 

0 

BREAD 

Manchester  

8 

9 

9 

6 

9 

3 

Newark  

9 

5 

9 

5 

9 

6 

NO  CHANGES  occurred  in  average  prices  of 

New  Haven   

8 

7 

9 

0 

9 

3 

bread  during  the   first  half  of  March. 

New  York.  

8 

9 

8 

9 

9 

6 

White  bread  continues   to  sell   for  8.3 

Philadelphia   

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

6 

cents,    rye    bread    for   8.9    cents,  and 

Pittsburgh  

8 

3 

8 

9 

9 

1 

whole  wheat  bread  for  9  cents. 

Portland,  Maine 

9 

1 

9 

6 

9 

6 

Providence  

8 

2 

8 

8 

9 

4 

WHITE  BREAD  has  been  quoted  at  an  average 

Rochester..  

8 

1 

8 

2 

8 

9 

of  8.3  cents  ever  since  November  20  last 

Scranton..   

9 

2 

9 

6 

9 

7 

year.     From  August  28  to  November  6  the 

South  Atlantic: 

average  price  was  8.4  cents.     Drop  in 

Atlanta  

9 

0 

9 

5 

9 

0 

bread  prices  from  the  fall  to  the  winter 

Baltimore  ___  

8 

8 

9 

2 

9 

5 

was  just  about  in  line  with  a  drop  in 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9 

3 

9 

5 

10 

8 

wholesale  prices  of  wheat  and  flour. 

Jacksonville  

9 

7 

9 

9 

10 

0 

Norfolk.....  

8 

5 

8 

7 

9 

0 

COST  of  bread  ingredients  to  the  baker  has 

Richmond   

8 

5 

8 

7 

9 

1 

been  practically  unchanged  for  several 

Savannah  

9 

5 

9 

7 

10 

4 

months  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 

Washington,  D.  C 

8 

4 

8 

8 

8 

9 

any    decided    changes    in    bread  prices 

North  Central: 

until  there  is  some  more  decided  trend 

Chicago   

7 

3 

7 

8 

8 

9 

in  the  wheat  market,  or  in  general  price 

Cincinnati  

7 

9 

9 

3 

9 

5 

levels.    Recent  movements  in  the  wheat 

Cleveland   

7 

8 

8 

3 

8 

6 

market  have  been  irregular. 

Columbus   

8 

1 

9 

1 

9 

3 

Detroit  

7 

5 

7 

7 

7 

6 

THE   CITY   quoting   the   highest   price  for 

Indianapolis..  

7 

4 

7 

7 

8 

9 

white  bread  is  Little  Rock,  Ark. ,  with 

Kansas  City  

7 

8 

9 

0 

9 

1 

9.9   cents   a   pound.     The    lowest  price 

Milwaukee  

6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

6 

reported    is    for    Dallas,    Tex.,  where 

Minneapolis  

8 

3 

8 

8 

9 

3 

bread  sells  for  5.9  cents  a  pound.  The 

Omaha      

8 

5 

9 

2 

8 

8 

CONSUMERS'     GUIDE    does    not    know  the 

Peoria  

8 

0 

9 

0 

8 

9 

reason  for  the  wide  variation  in  cities 

St.  Louis  

8 

1 

9 

1 

9 

5 

in   the    same    region    of    the  country. 

St.  Paul   

8 

3 

9 

0 

9 

5 

There    is,    of   course,    a   good   deal  of 

Springfield,  111 

8 

8 

9 

6 

9 

5 

variation  in  the  quality  of  bread  but 

South  Central: 

not  nearly  enough  to  account   for  such 

Birmingham...  

9 

7 

9 

5 

9 

7 

differences  in  price.     The  cost  of  the 

Dallas   

5 

9 

6 

3 

6 

1 

transportation  of  flour  is  not  a  very 

Houston   

8 

5 

8 

6 

8 

6 

big  item  in  comparison  with  the  price  of 

Little  Rock  

9 

9 

9 

6 

9 

9 

bread  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 

Louisville  

rr 

7 

4 

8 

0 

8 

6 

most  important  factor  in  causing  varia- 

Memphis  

8 

6 

9 

3 

9 

3 

tions  in  price  between  different  cities. 

Mobile   

9 

4 

10 

0 

10 

0 

New  Orleans  

8 

3 

8 

7 

9. 

7 

Western : 

Butte  

9 

5 

9 

7 

9. 

5 

Denver...  

7 

6 

9 

2 

7 

9 

Los  Angeles  

7 

7 

9 

4 

7 

9 

Portland,  Oreg....  

9 

1 

10 

1 

9 

2 

Salt  Lake  City  

7 

1 

9 

1 

7 

2 

San  Francisco  

9 

3 

9 

0 

8 

9 

Seattle  

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  12,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 


Flour 


(lb.) 


Maca- 
roni 


Wheat 
cereal 
(28-oz. 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

FLOUR,  macaroni,  and  wheat  cereal  prices 
showed  no  change  during  the  2  weeks  end- 
ing March  12.  Flour  continued  to  sell 
at  an  average  of  5  cents  a  pound,  maca- 
roni for  15.7  cents  a  pound,  and  wheat 
cereal  for  24.3  cents  for  a  28-ounce 
package.  Prices  of  wheat  cereal  average 
the  same  as  a  year  ago  while  macaroni 
prices  are  about  1  percent  higher  and 
flour  prices  about  4  percent  higher  than 
last  year.  No  definite  trend  in  prices 
of  wheat  and  prices  of  flour  in  the 
wholesale  markets  has  been  evident  for 
several  months.  It  is  expected  that 
prices  of  these  commodities  will  con- 
tinue to  fluctuate  within  narrow  limits 
at  least  for  the  next  month  or  so.  Later 
on,  in  April  or  May,  the  market  may  be 
affected  by  prospects  for  the  growing 
crop,  and  trend  after  that  time  will 
depend  largely  upon  crop  conditions. 

ON  PAGE  12  we  report  the  new  wheat  program 
intended  to  protect  wheat  supplies 
against  any  possibility  of  shortage  due 
to  drought  conditions. 

PRICES  of  wheat  at  Liverpool  dropped  off 
fairly  steadily  during  February  and 
early  March.  Unless  there  is  some 
strengthening  in  prices  of  foreign  mar- 
kets no  material  advance  in  the  prices 
in  this  country  can  be  expected.  In 
foreign  countries  the  condition  of  win- 
ter wheat  and  rye  both  appear  to  be 
rather  generally  favorable  except  for 
parts  of  North  Africa  and  Russia  where 
moisture  appears  to  be  deficient. 


United  States.     5.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston___   4.9 

Bridgeport    5.5 

Buffalo___._   5.3 

Fall  River   5.2 

Manchester.    5.2 

Newark    5.2 

New  Haven    5.1 

New  York    5.3 

Philadelphia    5.0 

Pittsburgh    4.8 

Portland,  Maine   4.9 

Providence.   5.0 

Rochester    5.4 

Scranton    4.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    5.6 

Baltimore..    5.0 

Charleston.  S.  C   5.7 

Jacksonville    5.5 

Norfolk     5.1 

Richmond   5.1 

Savannah   5 . 4 

Washington,  D.  C   5.4 

North  Central: 

Chicago   _„  5.0 

Cincinnati.   4.8 

Cleveland   5.0 

Columbus.   4.5 

Detroit    4.8 

Indianapolis    4.5 

Kansas  City    4.7 

Milwaukee..   4.7 

Minneapolis    5.0 

Omaha....   4.6 

Peoria....   5.3 

St.  Louis    4.8 

St.  Paul.     4.8 

Springfield,  111   5.1 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.   5.2 

Dallas   5.1 

Houston..   5.0 

Little  Rock    4.7 

Louisville   5.1 

Memphis   5.7 

Mobile    5.3 

New  Orleans   6.3 

Western: 

Butte    5.1 

Denver   4.0 

Los  Angeles   4.6 

Portland,  Oreg    4.6 

Salt  Lake  City   4.0 

San  Francisco   5.0 

Seattle   4.5 


(lb 

•) 

Pkg 

•) 

15 

7 

24 

3 

15 

2 

23 

5 

17 

0 

24 

7 

17 

0 

24 

9 

16 

3 

21 

9 

17 

0 

25 

2 

16 

6 

23 

3 

15 

3 

21 

9 

16 

6 

23 

6 

16 

5 

22 

2 

16 

0 

23 

3 

17 

5 

23 

5 

14 

7 

22 

2 

16. 

1 

23 

5 

17 

5 

25 

0 

17 

5 

26 

1 

16 

0 

23 

8 

16. 

9 

25 

0 

16. 

5 

25 

7 

16. 

1 

24 

9 

14. 

7 

23 

6 

16. 

0 

25 

0 

15. 

9 

24 

0 

14. 

2 

25 

2 

15 . 

7 

22 

4 

16 

3 

24 

3 

17. 

5 

27 

7 

14 

7 

23 

5 

15. 

1 

25 

7 

15. 

3 

24 

7 

14 

2 

24 

9 

14. 

3 

23 

6 

18. 

9 

25 

0 

16 

6 

25 

6 

16 

7 

25 

0 

14. 

4 

23. 

5 

16. 

3 

25 

9 

12 

9 

25 

0 

16 

8 

26 

1 

13 

2 

22 

8 

15 

9 

27 

8 

14 

8 

24 

5 

14 

5 

27 

8 

16 

8 

25 

4 

10 

3 

24 

0 

16 

4 

26 

1 

17 

5 

24 

0 

14 

8 

23. 

8 

16 

6 

23 

1 

16 

8 

25 

4 

16 

5 

24. 

2 

17. 

2 

25. 

6 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  March  12.  1955  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States  

35 

.  1 

29 

.4 

22.7 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston 

AQ 

4o 

o 
.  o 

TC 

Ob 

o 
.  d 

29.8 

Bridgeport 

/10 

4<i 

o 

.  /C 

T>1 

04 

.  b 

26.8 

Buffalo 

T 
.  O 

OCl 

/dy 

.  i 

22.5 

Fall  River 

.  1 

OQ 

/cy 

.  D 

24.9 

Manchester 

A  *Z 

.  4 

OQ 

T 

26.3 

Newark. 

A  O 

4/S 

o 

TO 
O/d 

f-r 
.  1 

27. 1 

New  Haven 

4<; 

.  (J 

TC^ 

Oo 

.  i 

23.6 

New  York 

.  1 

TT 
00 

.  y 

24.8 

Philadelphia 

o9 

.  b 

06 

.  u 

26.5 

Pittsburgh 

Ob 

.  o 

TT 
Oi 

T 
.  O 

25. 1 

Portland,  Maine 

.  b 

TO 

.  1 

24.7 

Providence 

A  "Z 

4o , 

jr 

.  o 

ob 

.  u 

28.3 

Rochester 

TT 

.  y 

OQ 
/CO 

T 
.  0 

22.8 

Scranton 

Ob 

,  y 

TT 

Ox 

.  y 

27.3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

o4 . 

.  U 

d  1  , 

r\ 
.  V 

22.4 

Baltimore 

TO 

,  t5 

OO' 

nr 

.  o 

20.5 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

TA 

,  o 

OK 

o 

,  o 

18.6 

Jacksonville 

OO 

T 

,  o 

oc 

/ib , 

.  4 

20.0 

Norfolk 

TT 

.  6 

OQ 

dB  . 

.  y 

20.8 

RichiDond 

OO  . 

Q 

.  O 

xn 

OU  , 

c 

■  D 

22  .9 

Savannah 

TA 

.  0 

OT 

/C  r  , 

rr 

.  ( 

19.4 

Washington,  D.  C... 

TQ 

oy . 

.  D 

TT 

01  , 

.  O 

25.2 

North  Central: 

Chicago 

33 , 

,  8 

32 , 

,  5 

25 .8 

Cincinnati 

36 . 

,8 

32 , 

,  0 

23.4 

Cleveland 

35 . 

,  0 

30 . 

3 

24.0 

Columbus 

Try 

37 . 

,  9 

28 , 

,  4 

23.7 

Dfi  t  rn  i  t 

TC 

OO  . 

,  i 

T  T 

oi  . 

25  .3 

Tndi  ?inarinl  is 

35 . 

,  9 

OIT 

27 , 

,  3 

22 .7 

KRfiPiaF;  Cit.v 

TO 

.  u 

OO 

.  8 

21 . 1 

Milwaukee 

30 . 

,9 

27 . 

4 

22.4 

Minne3.poli.s 

30 . 

,7 

25 . 

6 

21 . 5 

Omaha, 

32 , 

.8 

25 . 

3 

23 . 1 

Pfin  ri  a 

32 , 

,9 

25 . 

4 

21 .0 

Sf     T .mi  i 

T»T 

37 . 

.  z 

28 . 

2 

21 .9 

St  Paul 

30 . 

.  1 

27. 

5 

22.9 

Snrinpf i p1  d  111 

33 . 

.8 

26. 

3 

22.3 

South  Central i 

B i  rm i  n P'h am  ♦ 

33 , 

.7 

26 . 

,  4 

18 .7 

Dalla=; 

35 , 

,9 

28 . 

9 

20 .7 

Hnn  t  nn 

34. 

2 

29 . 

4 

18 . 2 

Little  Rock 

31 , 

.3 

26 . 

3 

18.4 

T.mi  i  <^vi  lip 

34. 

,  2 

24. 

1 

21 . 0 

Mpmrih  \  ^ 

36 , 

.4 

30 . 

2 

19 . 0 

Mnl^  i  1  p 

32. 

.8 

24. 

,0 

18 . 8 

Naw  Or! pans 

32. 

.0 

29, 

,1 

20.0 

OTp<3  +  p rn  • 

But  +  p 

26. 

6 

22. 

4 

17.6 

Denver  

30. 

,0 

22. 

,5 

19.8 

Los  Angeles   

33. 

.2 

29. 

3 

22.4 

Portland,  Oreg  

26. 

.4 

22. 

5 

17.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

32. 

,5 

26. 

3 

21.4 

San  Francisco  

35, 

,0 

31, 

,3 

21.2 

Seattle  

30, 

.7 

27, 

,0 

21.3 

BEEF 

BEEF  prices  continued  upward  from  February 
26  to  March  12  and  averaged  from  40  to 
50  percent  above  the  very  low  prices  a 
year  earlier.  During  the  2  weeks  ending 
March  12  average  prices  of  round  steak 
went  up  1.3  cents  a  pound,  rib  roast 
1.1  cents,  and  chuck  roast  1.1  cents. 

AS  the  markets  were  relieved  of  the  pres- 
sure of  heavy  sales  forced  by  drought, 
prices  of  beef  cattle  advanced  steadily 
from  about  the  middle  of  December  to 
around  the  middle  of  March.  The  rise  in 
cattle  prices  during  these  3  months  was 
the  most  rapid  on  record.  Beef  steers 
which  sold  in  Chicago  for  $7.16  during 
the  week  of  December  15  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  $11.07  during  the  week  of  March 
16.  There  was  a  drop  the  following 
week,  bringing  prices  down  to  $10.70. 
This  may  be  an  indication  that  prices  of 
beef  to  the  consumers  may  not  go  up  so 
fast  in  the  next  few  weeks  as  they  have 
recently.  In  fact  it  is  possible  that 
the  marked  rise  in  beef  prices  which 
has  already  occurred  may  have  reflected 
most  of  the  effects  of  reduced  supplies, 
both  present  and  prospective,  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

REFLECTING  pressure  of  drought-hit  feed, 
supplies  of  cattle  on  the  market  con- 
tinued fairly  large  during  most  of 
January  but  beginning  in  February,  when 
farmers  desiring  to  hold  all  the  breed- 
ing stock  they  could  began  to  see  their 
way  to  feed  remaining  herds  through  the 
rest  of  the  winter,  there  was  a  sharp 
drop  and  receipts  at  seven  of  the  lead- 
ing markets  in  February  were  17  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  about 
9  percent  smaller  than  the  previous 
5-year  average  for  February. 

RISE  in  beef  prices  is  due  mainly  to  re- 
duced market  supplies  of  cattle  together 
with  a  sharp  drop  in  hog  slaughter. 
Swinging  back  sharply  from  high  levels 
of  the  drought  period,  per  capita  sup- 
plies of  beef  and  pork  combined  in 
February  were  the  smallest  for  that 
month  on  record  and  probably  the  small- 
est for  any  month  on  record. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  12,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


PORK 

ALL  HOG  PRODUCTS  continued  to  go  up  in 
price  although  the  recent  advance  has 
been  somewhat  more  moderate  than  the 
rise  in  beef  prices.  During  the  2  weeks 
February  26  to  March  12  there  was  an 
increase  in  prices  of  pork  chops  which 
went  from  30.8  cents  on  February  26  to 
33.1  cents  on  March  12.  During  these  2 
weeks  lard  prices  went  up  0.3  cent  and 
whole  smoked  hams  were  up  0.6  cent. 
Lard  prices  are  now  about  80  percent 
above  the  distress  levels  of  last  year 
while  prices  of  other  hog  products  range 
from  about  35  percent  to  45  percent 
above  the  low  prices  of  a  year  ago. 

RISE  in  prices  of  pork  and  other  hog 
products  since  last  December  has  been 
due  to  a  very  sharp  drop  in  the  slaughter 
of  hogs  and  also  to  a  drop  in  the  market- 
ing of  beef  cattle, the  former  due  mostly 
and  the  latter  entirely  to  drought.  In 
the  wholesale  markets  prices  of  hogs 
started  to  increase  the  first  week  in 
December  and  went  from  $5.63  a  100 
pounds  in  Chicago  during  the  week  of 
December  1  to  $9.47  during  the  week  of 
March  9.  In  the  2  weeks  following  there 
was  a  considerable  drop.  The  average 
price  for  the  week  of  March  23  was 
$8.72. 

MOST  RECENT  quotations  on  wholesale  prices 
of  hog  products  indicate  that  prices  of 
loins  have  already  gone  down  somewhat 
in  wholesale  markets,  while  the  prices 
of  hams  and  bacon  have  not  yet  reflect- 
ed the  drop  in  the  prices  of  hogs.  There 
is  commonly  a  considerable  lag  between 
changes  in  prices  of  hogs  and  changes  in 
prices  of  cured  hog  products  such  as 
hams  and  bacon  which  are  sometimes  sold 
several  months  after  the  hog  is  slaugh- 
tered . 


Chops 
(lb.) 


Lard 
(lb.  ) 


Who. 
smo . 
ham 
(lb.) 
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United  States.„„„   55.1  18.6  26.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston    34.9  18.6  28.4 

Bridgeport   _  33.1  17.4  26.1 

Buffalo   35.1  17.7  24.6 

Fall  River_  _____  33.2  17.0  26.1 

Manchester  __  33.5  18.3  28.3 

Newark_   33.2  18.7  25.9 

New  Haven  _  32.9  17.9  29.2 

New  York    34.4  18.8  26.4 

Philadelphia   36.2  18.7  25.8 

Pittsburgh...._  _____  34.4  18.0  25.1 

Portland,  Maine  _____  34.5  17.9  27.8 

Providence.._  _._  33.9  17.5  27.0 

Rochester   _.._  34.0  18.1  25.1 

Scranton     35.9  19.4  26.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  _.„._  31.0  19.1  25.0 

Baltimore_    30.9  18.3  25.3 

Charleston,  S.  C   25.5  18.3  24.0 

Jacksonville   25.7  19.0  25.2 

Norfolk_  _____  _._._.  29.2  17.1  24.5 

Richmond  ____  ._._..  32.5  17.7  24.1 

Savannah_  ____  ___.  25.6  18.2  22.9 

Washington,  D.  C   35.5  18.8  25.0 

North  Central: 

Chicago      36.6  18.2  25.8 

Cincinnati..___  _.___.  35.6  19.6  25.8 

Cleveland  _____  36.0  20.5  26.9 

Columbus__  __  35.9  18.8  25.7 

Detroit   __  40.2  18.6  27.5 

Indianapolis  _  _  32.5  18.0  25.1 

Kansas  City    31.6  19.1  25.7 

Milwaukee   _   32.9  18.2  24.6 

Minneapolis.._-  _____  54.0  18.3  26.2 

Omaha  ___  _  _  50.4  20.3  26.2 

Peoria  _  _   33.3  19.5  26.9 

St.  Louis   33.5  18.2  24.0 

St.  Paul___  ___    33.1  18.8  25,7 

Springfield,  111   33.1  18.9  26.1 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  _   26.6  17.9  25.0 

Dallas   30.7  19.2  26.2 

Houston___   29.3  18.7  24.0 

Little  Rock  _.  28.7  18.5  25.2 

Louisville._    53.  G  19.2  23.6 

Memphis   28.5  17.9  25.2 

Mobile  __  27.6  17.7  25.7 

New  Orleans   __.  29.4  18.7  25.5 

Western: 

Butte  _...   29.2  20.9  27.1 

Denver    31.5  19.3  26.5 

Los  Angeles   37.8  18.2  27.9 

Portland,  0reg_  __.  32.2  18.2  25.9 

Salt  Lake  City    34.1  22.7  29.2 

San  Francisco   __  37.8  19.4  29.2 

Seattle-._   34.7  19.1  27.6 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

March 

12, 

1935 

(cents) 

Lamb 

Markets 

Leg  of  Breast 
lamb  lamb 

square 
chuck 

(lb 

) 

(lb. 

) 

(lb.) 

United  States  

...  28. 

0 

13. 

8 

21.8 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston 

27. 

9 

15 . 

5 

17.8 

Bridgeport 

28 . 

0 

11 . 

1 

22.5 

Buffalo 

26. 

9 

14. 

1 

24.0 

Fall  River  

27. 

9 

12 . 

3 

21.5 

Manchester  

27. 

1 

15 

9 

22.7 

Newark 

28 

4 

14. 

3 

25.4 

New  Haven 

28 

3 

15 

5 

25.7 

New  York 

27 

g 

13. 

0 

21 .0 

Philadelphia   

28 

3 

9 

3 

20.6 

Pittsburgh   

?7 

4 

14 

2 

21.8 

Portland,  Maine 

27 

3 

16. 

2 

20.7 

Providence 

97 

5 

11 

3 

22.4 

Rochester 

26 

3 

14 

4 

22.3 

Scranton 

30 

6 

14 

1 

25.0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

25 

7 

13 

2 

18.9 

Baltimore 

?7 

I 

14 

8 

22.8 

Charleston,  S.  C 

?R 

6 

15 

0 

20.7 

Jacksonville 

97 

-L 

J.  X 

3 

21.1 

Norfolk  

97 

7 

1 9 

17.6 

Richmond 

30 

4 

15 

2 

22.8 

Savannah 

98 

14 

7 

19.8 

Washington,  D.  C 

9ft 

9 

22.5 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

J. 

o 

23.1 

Cincinnati 

p 

28.3 

Cleveland 

%J 

25.2 

Columbus  

xJKJ 

A 

f 

25.4 

Detroit 

29 

4 

14 

6 

25.1 

Indianapolis 

.■^0 

4 

13 

•7 

21.8 

Kansas  City 

9fi 

■7 
O 

xo 

c; 
*j 

23.8 

Milwaukee 

9R 

■7 
.  O 

1  9 
xc 

R 

23.0 

Minneapolis  

9fi 

n 

X  X 

21.4 

Omaha 

97 

.  X 

1  0 

XVJ 

7 

19.4 

Peoria 

9Q 

J. 

xo 

23.4 

St  Louis 

27 

.9 

16 

6 

22.8 

St  Paul 

9^ 

1 1 

X  X 

/I 

22.2 

Springfield,  111 

29 

.2 

16 

\ 

21 .1 

South  Central' 

Birmingham   

OR 

,  1 

1  c> 
x^ 

Q 
O 

17.5 

Dal 

ou 

•7 

1  fi 
xo 

Q 

20.8 

Houston 

oo 

•7 

X*4 

o 

20.4 

Little  Rock 

9R 

.  u 

1  9 
x^ 

7 
1 

19.5 

T .mi "i  «^vi  1 1  fi 

O  J. 

*  *± 

X«J 

r\ 
.  u 

23.3 

Mpmrih  i  ^ 

9R 

Q 

X  X 

Q 

.  o 

16.6 

Mnhi 1 fi 

28 

.9 

15 

.6 

20.5 

New  Orleans 

28 

.0 

14 

3 

16.9 

Western i 

Butte 

26 

.4 

13 

0 

20.0 

24 

.6 

12 

4 

19.7 

Los  Angeles   

26 

.3 

12 

1 

18.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

23 

.5 

11 

.9 

19.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

28 

.5 

13 

.8 

23.6 

San  Francisco  

28 

.9 

12 

.0 

19.6 

....  26 

.5 

13 

.8 

21.4 

LAMB 

LAMB  prices  continued  to  go  up  moderately 
during  the  first  half  of  March  but  the 
rise  was  smaller  than  in  the  case  of 
either  beef  or  pork.  Prices  of  lamb 
legs  went  up  an  average  of  0.1  cent, 
breast  up  0.4  cent,  and  square  chuck  up 
0.3  cent.  When  present  lamb  prices  are 
compared  with  those  of  last  year  you 
find  that  they  have  gone  up  much  less 
than  prices  of  beef  and  pork.  For  ex- 
ample, the  March  12  price  of  leg  of  lamb 
was  13  percent  above  a  year  ago  while 
the  price  of  rib  roast  was  up  43  percent 
and  the  price  of  whole  smoked  hams  was 
up  41  percent. 

WHOLESALE  prices  of  lambs  have  fallen  off 
somewhat  since  the  last  part  of  January 
and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  drop 
in  the  wholesale  value  of  the  principal 
lamb  products.  This  should  be  reflected 
soon  in  some  drop  in  the  retail  prices  of 
lamb  unless  the  wholesale  lamb  market 
should  resume  an  upward  trend. 

RECENT  downward  movement  in  wholesale  lamb 
prices  has  been  due  to  relatively  large 
supplies  of  slaughtered  lambs  and  also 
lower  pelt  values  resulting  from  lower 
wool  prices.  Supplies  of  slaughter 
lambs  during  the  3  months  from  March  to 
May  are  expected  to  be  as  large  as  the 
same  months  a  year  ago.  The  early  lamb 
crop  in  California  is  considerably 
larger  this  year  than  last  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  feed  conditions  the  early  lambs 
have  developed  much  better  this  year. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  12,   1935  (cents) 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

EGG  PRICES  tumbled  during  the  first  half 
of  March.  This,  together  with  the  drop 
in  butter  prices,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  slight  decline  in  the  index  of 
all  retail  food  prices  from  February  26 
to  March  12.  During  these  2  weeks  egg 
prices  dropped  from  35  cents  a  dozen  to 
29.2  cents.  At  the  same  time  hen  prices 
advanced  from  27.5  cents  to  28.2  cents. 
Both  of  these  changes  are  in  line  with 
the  usual  price  trends  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  In  fact  the  drop  in  egg 
prices  during  the  first  2  weeks  in  March 
was  considerably  more  than  normal. 

CONSUMERS  who  have  followed  the  trend  in 
prices  in  the  GUIDE  will  remember  that 
from  December  and  until  the  first  part 
of  March  the  decline  in  egg  prices  was 
much  less  than  normal.  This  was  due  to 
low  market  supplies  as  a  result  of 
a  reduction  in  the  poultry  on  farms 
and  also  a  lower  rate  of  feeding.  The 
drought  resulted  in  very  high  prices  for 
poultry  feeding  and,  even  though  egg 
prices  were  maintained  at  higher  levels 
than  usual  during  the  winter,  the  feed- 
ing of  hens  was  not  very  profitable  in 
many  areas. 

DURING  the  next  month  or  so  egg  prices  can 
be  expected  to  go  down  further  and  poul- 
try prices  will  probably  continue  to 
rise.  At  the  present  time  consumers  are 
paying  about  18  percent  more  than  last 
year  both  for  eggs  and  for  hens.  This 
compares  with  an  average  increase  of 
about  12  percent  in  the  prices  of  all 
foods . 


Markets  "^ns  Eggs 

 (lb.)  (doz.) 

United  States      28.2  29.2 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston..    31,0  40.2 

Bridgeport     30.8  44.4 

Buffalo.,.   29.9  33.4 

Fall  River   28.3  37.0 

Manchester   30.7  36.4 

Newark.   31.8  37.8 

New  Haven    31.5  34.5 

New  York....   30.8  38.7 

Philadelphia   30.6  30.6 

Pittsburgh    29.0  28.7 

Portland,  Maine.   30.2  35.5 

Providence   29.4  37.5 

Rochester.    29.3  32.2 

So  ranton    32 . 5  31 . 9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta     23.8  27.3 

Baltimore..   31.3  29.1 

Charleston,  S.  C   23.3  24.6 

Jacksonville....   26.1  28.7 

Norfolk   26.5  25.8 

Richmond    _.  28.5  24.7 

Savannah     21.5  24.4 

Washington,  D.  C   32.6  32.6 

North  Central: 

Chicago     30.1  30.4 

Cincinnati   32.2  25.9 

Cleveland      32.2  28.1 

Columbus   29 . 7  26 . 8 

Detroit    30.0  28.5 

Indianapolis    25.9  24.2 

Kansas  City   25.4  28.6 

Milwaukee     27 . 1  28 . 5 

Minneapolis   26.8  28.3 

Omaha    25.7  25.7 

Peoria   27.5  23.8 

St.  Louis   26.8  27.9 

St.  Paul.._._     27.1  28.2 

Springfield,  111   25.7  23.5 

South  Central: 

Birmingham..   20.9  24.6 

Dallas    22.4  25.7 

Houston.....   28.6  25.3 

Little  Rock   21.9  23.2 

Louisville...    24.8  23.8 

Memphis...   22 . 2  24 . 3 

Mobile   22.0  21.1 

New  Orleans....    25.2  25.3 

Western: 

Butte   25.1  29.0 

Denver   23.9  27.5 

Los  Angeles   31.7  27.9 

Portland,  Oreg   25.1  24.2 

Salt  Lake  City.  _   28.3  29.9 

Sein  Francisco   35.6  28.9 

Seattle     29.4  29.6 
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Markets 


United  States  

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  L  

Bridgeport  

Buffalo  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

Newark  

New  Haven  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  — 

Portland,  Maine  

Providence  

Rochester  

Soranton  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C... 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C  

North  Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland   

Columbus.   

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee  

Minneapolis   

Omaha  

Peoria   

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Springfield,  111  

South  Central: 

Birmingham...  

Dallas    

Houston...   

Little  Rock  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile   

New  Orleans  

Western: 

Butte   

Denver  

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Seattle    


Potatoes  Onions  Cabbage 
(lb.)      (lb.)  (lb.) 
1.7         6.6  6.0 


1  9 

6. 

7 

7.4 

J.  .  *± 

\j . 

fi 

6.0 

1.1 

5. 

1 

4.2 

1.2 

6. 

6 

5.3 

X  .  X 

7 

5.9 

X  .  w 

f  . 

5 

6.7 

X  >  o 

7, 

6.4 

7_ 

1 

6.8 

X  .  u 

5.3 

X  .  'x 

\j . 

q 

6 . 1 

1  n 

X  •  v 

7 

5.6 

1.2 

6. 

7 

5.4 

.8 

5. 

9 

4.5 

X  .  «v 

g 

8 

5.8 

fi 

6 

5.5 

X  . 

fi 

7 

7.7 

X  ■  7 

7 

7 

4.5 

X  >  Q 

fi 

7 

4.2 

X  .  o 

7 

2 

6.7 

X  •  f 

g 

7 

6 . 1 

X  .  f 

0 

5.2 

X  ■  C7 

7 
f 

9 

8.3 

9  A 

fi 

7 

7.4 

X  .  o 

c 

\j 

El 

5 . 4 

1.5 

6 

2 

5.4 

1.4 

6 

9 

6.8 

1  n 

X  .  u 

fi 

5 

5 . 2 

X  .  X 

fi 

p; 

w 

n 

9  9 

7 

n 

1  1 

X  .  X 

R 

\j 

w  .  ^ 

X  .  o 

fi 

Q 
.  o 

7 

9  1 

7 

Q 

.  o 

fi  R 

X  .  o 

7 

fi 

R  9 

1.9 

7 

.1 

6.6 

1.6 

6 

.6 

6.4 

1  A 
X  .  ft 

7 
f 

A 
.  ft 

n 

o .  u 

9  1 
.  X 

fi 

■  \J 

R  J. 

O  .  vJ 

7 
1 

.  o 

O  .  X 

o  ^ 
<, .  o 

7 

.  O 

R  P 
O  .  O 

O  R 
c. .  O 

7 
f 

'Z 

.  O 

fi  R 

1  .  ( 

O 

.  O 

C  Q 

2.6 

6 

.9 

5.0 

2.0 

6 

.8 

4.6 

2.0 

7 

.3 

6.5 

1.7 

5 

.8 

5.3 

2.3 

6 

.3 

6.6 

2.4 

7 

.6 

4.0 

1.6 

4 

.6 

6.5 

1.6 

5 

.2 

4.6 

2.3 

6 

.0 

7.5 

1.9 

5 

.8 

6.7 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE  took  a  decided  jump  in 
price  during  the  first  half  of  March. 
Onion  prices  went  from  5.6  cents  to  6.6 
cents  a  pound  while  cabbage  increased  a 
cent  from  5  cents.  Both  onions  and 
cabbage  are  selling  at  prices  much 
higher  than  last  year;  onions  average 
47  percent  above  last  year's  level,  and 
cabbage  58  percent  above  a  year  ago. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
last  year  cabbage  prices  were  very  low 
due  to  an  over-supply  of  cabbage  at  that 
time . 

SHIPMENTS  of  cabbage  this  year  are  running 
far  below  last  year's.  Total  shipments 
in  early  March  amounted  to  about  500 
cars  a  week  compared  with  about  900  cars 
for  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  The  lower 
movement  this  year  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  short  crop  in  Texas, 
which  was  reduced  by  freeze.  Very 
little  cabbage  is  moving  out  of  Texas 
this  year.  Last  year  at  this  time  Texas 
was  shipping  about  600  cars  a  week. 
Short  supplies  of  early  cabbage  have 
caused  a  sharp  rise  in  prices  of  storage 
cabbage  and  the  storage  crop  is  moving 
to  market  now  at  good  prices. 

SUPPLIES  of  old  onions  appear  to  be  short 
and  prices  have  been  jumping.  The  move- 
ment to  the  market  is  much  lighter  than 
a  year  ago. 

THE  NEW  CROP  of  onions  and  also  the  second 
early  crop  of  cabbage  will  start  to 
market  in  April  and,  if  these  crops  turn 
out  fairly  well,  prices  may  come  down 
some  in  the  next  month  or  two. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

PRICES  of  lettuce  and  carrots  both  dropped 
the  first  half  of  March.  Spinach  prices 
were  unchanged. 

LETTUCE  prices,  which  dropped  one-half 
cent  a  head,  are  now  approximately  the 
same  as  those  of  a  year  ago.  Shipments 
from  California  are  also  at  about  the 
same  levels  of  a  year  ago.  The  total 
spring  crop  of  lettuce  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  last  year  but  some- 
what larger  than  average.  Sizes  of 
heads  are  smaller.  This  may  account 
partly,  at  least,  for  the  recent  drop  in 
prices . 

SPINACH  costs  consumers  50  percent  more 
than  it  did  a  year  ago.  Most  of  the 
supplies  on  the  market  now  are  coming 
from  Texas  and  shipments  from  that  ter- 
ritory have  been  low  ever  since  the 
freeze . 

SHIPMENTS  of  carrots  have  been  rather  low 
in  recent  weeks  and  fell  off  some  in 
early  March.  However,  the  acreage  of 
spring  carrots  in  California  has  been 
increased  from  that  of  a  year  ago  and 
good  yields  are  in  prospect. 

OTHER  FRESH  vegetables  quoted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  include  green 
beans  which  were  selling  at  an  average 
price  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  March  12 
and  celery  selling  for  11.5  cents  a 
stalk. 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  a  great  deal  of  variation 
in  prices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  different  cities,  due  largely  to  dif- 
ferences in  transportation  costs  from 
the  centers  of  production  to  consuming 
markets.  In  general  at  this  time  of  the 
year  prices  are  highest  in  the  northern 
markets  and  lowest  in  southern  markets. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  March 

12.  1935 

(cents) 

Markets 

Lettuce 

opj.iiaun 

[ neau  j 

^  J.D  .  ) 

f  V\nT^  r»  Vi  \ 
\  UUIlOil ) 

United  States  

8.2 

10.7 

6.5 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

8.8 

11.5 

7.3 

Bridgeport  

9.6 

13.3 

7.7 

Buffalo  

8.5 

10.8 

6.0 

Fall  River  

8.7 

11.6 

6.7 

Manchester  

10.4 

11.9 

8.5 

Newark   

10.3 

11.8 

7.0 

New  Haven  

8.4 

10.1 

7.2 

New  York   

10.1 

12.2 

7.4 

Philadelphia  

8.7 

11.9 

6.5 

Pittsburgh-   

8.1 

11.2 

6.4 

Portland,  Maine.. 

9.5 

12.3 

7.4 

Providence   

8.8 

12.2 

7.6 

Rochester  

9.0 

10.3 

6.1 

Scranton  

8.6 

12.3 

7.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

9.3 

10.2 

8.2 

Baltimore   

9.3 

13.6 

7.3 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

9.8 

10.0 

5.6 

Jacksonville  

8.2 

9.5 

7.6 

Norfolk  ji... 

9.3 

9.8 

8.3 

Richmond  

9.2 

10.5 

7.7 

Savannah   

8.8 

10.7 

8.4 

Washington, D.  C. 

10.1 

12.6 

7.7 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

9.1 

11.7 

6.5 

Cincinnati  

8.3 

10.9 

6.0 

Cleveland   

8.7 

11.8 

5.9 

Columbus  

9.0 

14.6 

7.2 

Detroit   

7.6 

9.8 

6.1 

Indianapolis..  

9.4 

11.9 

6.4 

Kansas  City  

7.9 

12.4 

6.2 

Milwaukee  „.  

8.0 

11.4 

6.1 

Minneapolis  

7.6 

14.0 

6.6 

Omaha  

8.2 

10.3 

6.1 

Peoria..  

7.5 

12.1 

7.2 

St.  Louis  

7.4 

10.4 

6.2 

St.  Paul   

8.6 

13.2 

6.8 

Springfield,  111. 

8.3 

11.4 

7.3 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

8.1 

10.0 

6.8 

Dallas   

6.2 

10.7 

5.8 

Houston  

5.4 

8.0 

5.0 

Little  Rock  

5.4 

8.9 

6.8 

Louisville  

7.4 

10.6 

6.5 

Memphis    

5.5 

9.4 

5.7 

Mobile  

8.3 

6.8 

6.4 

New  Orleans...  

8.0 

4.3 

4.9 

Western: 

Butte  

9.2 

11.3 

8.1 

Denver   

8.3 

10.6 

6.2 

Los  Angeles   

6.0 

3.5 

3.2 

Portland,  Oreg.... 

7.2 

9.6 

6.0 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

7.9 

9.6 

4.7 

San  Francisco 

4.9 

6.1 

2.7 

Seattle   

7.8 

8.2 

5.7 
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Apples 

Bananas  Oranges 

Markets 

(doz. , 

(lb.) 

lb.*) 

(doz.) 

United  States—  

5.7 

23.2 

28.6 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston 

6.9 

TO  n 

Bridgeport 

5.8 

q 

w  .  ^ 

.  o 

Buffalo 

5.0 

9"=;  9 

<CO  .  X 

Fall  River 

6.8 

*C  Q 

OCX  n 

Manchester 

6.5 

o .  o 

TO  T 

Newark. 

6.0 

icO  .  <c 

%0  Q 

New  Haven 

4.8 

AO  .  <C 

OQ  T 
^y .  O 

New  York. 

6.5 

o4  .  4 

Philadelphia 

4.9 

o^  A 

<cl  .  4 

OQ  Q 

Pittsburgh 

5.3 

OR  J^ 

OQ  1 

<cy .  1 

Portland,  Maine  

5.7 

1  .  X 

Ol  .  O 

Providence 

5.4 

0 . 4 

0^7  Q 

Rochester 

4.8 

OA  1 

OQ  a 
<iy .  b 

Scranton 

4.9 

XO  .  <C 

OQ  O 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

6.1 

<so .  u 

Ol  R 
£.X  .  O 

Baltimore 

6.1 

on  A 

Tn  c 
oU .  b 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

6.4 

9n  0 

i  o .  1 

Jacksonville . 

6.1 

X  1  .  X 

1  f  .  4 

Norfolk 

6.2 

Ol  Q 

/iX  .  o 

ol .  o 

Richmond 

5.9 

oc  r\ 

0*7  C 

Savannah 

5.1 

lb .  1 

Washington,  D.  C. 

5.7 

OR  Q 

Ol .  b 

North  Central: 

Chicago 

6.8 

1  .U 

ou .  y 

Cincinnati 

5.2 

*'7  n 

Tl  c 

Ol .  b 

Cleveland  

5.9 

*c  o 

OQ  Ci 

<cy .  y 

Columbus 

5.5 

*C  R 

T1  o 

o^5 .  y 

Detroit 

5.9 

o 

*o .  <c 

30 .2 

Indianapolis  

6.1 

/  .  J. 

30 . 5 

Kansas  City 

5.5 

♦'T  n 

oU  .o 

Milwaukee 

6.0 

b .  b 

oO .  6 

Minneapolis 

6.0 

/ .  b 

oO .  0 

Omaha 

6.3 

♦•7  O 
*  (  .o 

27.7 

Peoria 

6.9 

OO  o 

28.9 

St .  Louis 

5.7 

b.  / 

O^  j| 

26.4 

St .  Paul 

6.5 

-frO  1 
"o .  1 

32 . 8 

Springfield,  111.. 

5.9 

1  .  X 

TO'  A 

Of  .4 

South  Central: 

Birmingham 

5.6 

■H-R  R 

o .  o 

17.7 

'  Dallas 

7.4 

*b .  o 

35.0 

Houston 

Orr  O 

27.2 

Little  Rock. 

6.5 

♦  R  '7 

27.6 

Louisville 

5.2 

*C  R 

b .  O 

OR  A 

Memphis 

5.8 

*R  ^7 

24.3 

Mobile 

6.3 

1  >(  R 

24.1 

New  Orleans 

5 . 0 

1  ^  R 

lb .  5 

25 .6 

Western : 

Butte 

6.5 

•9.4 

30.5 

Denver  

5.4 

*7.8 

30.9 

Los  Angeles  

5.3 

*6.2 

18.6 

Portland,  Oreg 

4.2 

♦7.6 

29.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

5.8 

♦7.7 

23.1 

San  Francisco  

4.8 

21.3 

24.2 

Seattle    

4.2 

♦7.6 

26.6 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

PRICES  of  apples  and  oranges  both  dropped 
in  the  first  half  of  March,  while  there 
was  a  slight  rise  in  the  price  of 
bananas. 

LOWER  prices  of  apples  during  the  past 
few  weeks  have  been  due  in  part  at  least 
to  poor  export  demand.  A  large  quantity 
of  northwestern  apples  was  put  into 
storage  last  fall  with  the  intention  of 
sending  it  to  the  export  market  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  Since  the  export 
outlet  has  been  very  restricted  by 
tariffs  and  quotas  these  apples  have 
been  moving  out  to  the  domestic  trade  at 
very  low  prices  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  In  many  cases  even  the  better 
grades  of  northwestern  apples  have  sold 
at  wholesale  in  the  northeastern  markets 
for  prices  only  slightly  above  the 
freight  charges.  This  has  also  lowered 
prices  to  eastern  apple  growers  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  eastern  crop  was 
short . 

ORANGE  prices  are  also  dropping  and  are 
only  slightly  above  those  of  last  year. 
Florida  shipments  have  recently  been 
falling  off  while  California  shipments 
have  increased.  The  crop  of  California 
valencias,  which  will  start  to  the 
market  late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  is 
the  largest  on  record.  The  grapefruit 
crop  is  also  very  large  and  prices  of 
grapefruit  have  been  very  reasonable. 
In  many  of  the  eastern  markets  Florida 
grapefruit  and  other  citrus  fruit  are 
being  received  in  truck  loads  and  can  be 
bought  by  consumers  in  baskets  or  bags 
containing  from  a  peck  to  a  bushel. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  12,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Peaches 
#2i  can 

Pears  Pineapple 
#2i  can    #2i  can 

Corn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(2i*) 

United  States  _  _  _  

 -   j.y 

rr 
.  1 

do 

T 

.  X 

OO 

o 

T  O 

9 

17 

.  6 

10 

.  4 

INUl  til   A  L  J.ctii  IfXO  > 

DUfc>  LUil  

  19 

.1 

22 

.1 

22 

.3 

13 

.3 

16 

.9 

12 

.1 

D  rxugopo  i  u  

   20 

.3 

25 

,2 

23 

.1 

13 

.5 

19 

.9 

11 

.8 

D U  i  I  dX  (J    

  21 

.0 

24 

.2 

22 

9 

12 

.6 

16 

.9 

10 

.8 

TalX  iMve  r  

  18 

.2 

22 

.1 

22 

9 

12 

8 

18 

.0 

10 

.4 

Manchester  

  20 

.9 

24 

.1 

23 

.4 

13 

.0 

17 

.6 

11 

.5 

Newa  rk     

  17 

.7 

21 

.3 

21 

.6 

13 

.0 

17 

.3 

10 

.3 

New  Haven  

18 

.8 

22 

.6 

22 

.3 

13 

.8 

16 

.4 

13 

.0 

New  Yo  rk   

   17 

.9 

21 

.2 

21 

.0 

13 

.1 

17 

.4 

10 

.3 

niiXXctUcXpilXd  

   18 

.5 

22 

.1 

22 

1 

12 

4 

17 

8 

11 

.4 

1  ±  L  Lo U U. i  gjii  

19 

.4 

22 

7 

23 

0 

12 

4 

17 

5 

10 

.9 

rOL  l/XdliUf  iVldXiiU  

  21 

.1 

25 

.2 

23 

.1 

13 

.0 

17 

.6 

11 

.0 

Pr^/^irn  r1  r>  n  Qt 

  18 

.8 

21 

.7 

22 

3 

12 

8 

18 

5 

10 

.1 

  21 

7 

23 

3 

23 

0 

13 

6 

16 

.9 

11 

.1 

O              ^         4-  Y*^ 

  19 

9 

21 

.5 

22 

3 

14 

0 

16 

.4 

10 

.4 

OO U  til   ii  L X dXl  t X . 

A  +  1  a  n  +  5* 

  21 

3 

24 

5 

23 

8 

13 

4 

18 

5 

9 

.8 

  18 

2 

21 

5 

20 

5 

13 

6 

16 

.5 

10 

.1 

undrxesLon,  o.  u  

   19 

2 

22 

4 

22 

2 

11 

6 

17 

6 

9 

.9 

T  51  r»lrC!  (*\T^  T7"  T  1  1  o 

  18 

.7 

24 

.5 

22 

4 

12 

5 

16 

3 

9 

.1 

  20. 

5 

23 

9 

23 

6 

11 

5 

15 

6 

9 

.4 

  19 

3 

23 

6 

23 

1 

12 

9 

19 

4 

9 

.1 

  21 

2 

24 

3 

23 

2 

13 

9 

20 

1 

9 

.4 

Wo  e»V>Trtrr+r\r»        T\  P 

  19 

0 

23 

3 

21 

7 

12 

9 

15 

9 

9 

.8 

^  V*  T  ^  o  rr 

   21 

8 

24 

4 

24 

2 

13 

8 

16 

5 

11 

.1 

  19 

9 

24 

2 

23 

4 

11 

8 

20 

0 

10 

.4 

X  y  V  tJ  X  dllU  

  21 

4 

24 

2 

24 

3 

13 

9 

17 

4 

11 

.8 

Co  lunibus  

21 

9 

26 

4 

24 

7 

12 

3 

18 

8 

11 

.0 

jje  xroxx  

   19 

0 

23 

0 

20 

2 

11 

5 

17 

3 

10 

.4 

XnOXalicipOX  Xo  

   18 

5 

26 

1 

23 

3 

11 

4 

17 

4 

9 

8 

.    19 

8 

23 

0 

22 

5 

11 

6 

17 

0 

10 

.0 

Iff  T   1  nronl^QQ 

21 

2 

23 

8 

24 

1 

13 

9 

19 

0 

10 

6 

mxnnedpoxxb  

   20 

8 

23. 

8 

24. 

2 

11 

8 

18 

0 

11 

0 

  20 

3 

24 

0 

23 

8 

13 

1 

17 

3 

11 

5 

O  A      T*  "1  O 

   21 

5 

25 

6 

23 

9 

13 

6 

18 

4 

11 

4 

CI+        T         T  o 

   19 

3 

24 

0 

23 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

9 

6 

0+  Paul 

  21 

5 

23 

2 

24. 

0 

12. 

9 

17 

1 

11 

0 

oprxngiiexQ,  xxj  

  21 

9 

26 

0 

24 

8 

13 

3 

19 

3 

12 

5 

oOuxn  L/enxrax, 

Bi  rniinghain  

   19 

8 

22 

0 

24 

6 

11 

9 

17 

5 

9 

4 

   21 

.1 

26 

,3 

24 

7 

13 

6 

21 

3 

10 

3 

t_I  All  C  4" 

18 

2 

22 

7 

20 

8 

12 

6 

16 

8 

8 

9 

LiXXXXe  I\OCK      

  20 

1 

24 

7 

23 

5 

12 

1 

18 

8 

9 

9 

Louisville    

  20 

3 

23 

9 

23 

1 

12 

6 

18 

0 

10 

4 

Memphis     

  19 

2 

22 

1 

21 

9 

12 

4 

17 

8 

10 

0 

Mobile     

   17 

4 

19 

4 

19 

1 

11 

9 

17 

8 

9 

3 

New  Orleans..  _   

  18 

3, 

23 

6 

21 

9 

13 

3 

19 

9 

9 

8 

Western : 

Butte 

21 

.3 

23 

7 

24 

5 

14 

1 

17 

9 

11 

6 

Denver   

  20 

5 

24 

0 

23 

8 

14 

0 

17. 

4 

10 

9 

Los  Angeles  

   16 

6 

19 

5 

19 

3 

13 

0 

16. 

6 

*12 

6 

Portland,  Oreg  

  19 

.9 

21 

1 

21 

4 

13 

5 

17. 

6 

*14 

2 

Salt  Lake  City  

  22 

2 

25 

1 

24 

1 

13 

8 

16 

9 

*12 

3 

San  Francisco  

  17 

.5 

20 

1 

19 

8 

14 

0 

16. 

0 

*13 

3 

Seattle  

  19 

9 

21 

1 

21 

6 

13. 

0 

18. 

3 

*14. 

4 
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Green  Tonics 

[Concluded  from  Page  9] 

fairly  straight,  with  the  green  color  cover- 
ing not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  stalk. 
U.  S.  Grade  No.  2  along  with  other  require- 
ments must  have  stalks  not  less  than  five- 
sixteenths  inch  in  diameter  with  the  green 
covering  at  least  half  the  length  of  the 
stalk. 

POPULAR  VARIETIES  of  asparagus 
are  the  Washingtons — Mary  and  Martha — de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
about  15  years  ago.  They  are  green,  sturdy, 
and  resistant  to  rust,  a  disease  which  had 
been  the  despair  of  asparagus  growers  for 
decades . 

MOST  CONSUMERS  have  discovered 
that  crooked  stalks  of  asparagus  are  incon- 
venient to  cook  and  serve,  but  had  you 
noticed  that  they  are  also  tough?  The 
crookedness  is  caused  by  injuries  to  the 
young  skin  ...  by  insects,  wind,  or  har- 
vesters' knives.  The  skin  hardens  in  the 
injured  place. 

IF  YOU  ARE  one  of  the  lucky  con- 
sumers who  can  have  asparagus  beds  all  their 
own,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  give  you  val- 
uable advice  on  varieties  and  cultivation. 


Spring  Notes  for 
Egg  Consumers 

[Concluded  from  Page  11] 

ment  grading  the  same  as  any  others,  with 
one  stipulation,  that  they  must  be  marked 
"cold  storage." 

GRADING  takes  the  guess  out  of 
buying  eggs.  About  half  the  States  have 
some  kind  of  egg  legislation  in  force,  some 
good  and  some  not  so  good,  intended  to  pro- 
tect consumers  on  the  quality  they  buy. 
United    States    standard    grades    have  been 


worked  out,  too,  and  many  eggs  graded  under 
these  standards  are  sold  today.  Here  are 
the  top  three  grades:  U.  S.  Special .  too 
good  for  most  commercial  purposes,  the  kind 
you  buy  for  convalescents;  IT.  Extra,  your 
breakfast  egg,  top  grade  in  most  graded  mar- 
kets; U.  S.  Standard,  the  egg  you  buy  from 
the  "Grade  B"  basket  if  your  marketing  is 
protected  by  good  legislation.  The  seal  on 
the  carton  of  graded  eggs  tells  you  which 
grade  you  are  getting.  It  carries,  too,  the 
date  when  the  grading  was  done. 

CANADA  credits  grading  with  step- 
ping up  egg  consumption  to  the  benefit  not 
only  of  consumers  but  of  producers.  Our 
average  consumption  is  somewhere  around  21 
dozen  eggs  a  year,  about  252  eggs,  that  is. 
In  Canada,  the  average  is  about  360.  Grad- 
ing in  Canada  is  compulsory.  Here  it  is  vol- 
untary, but  more  consumers  are  coming  to  re- 
quire it.  More  merchants  are  coming  to 
value  it. 

SIZE  of  eggs,  too,  is  important. 
Every  consumer  knows  what  a  gamble  he  takes 
on  the  amount  of  egg  in  a  dozen  unless  he 
buys  the  graded  kind.  Now  hatchery  men  are 
reducing  that  hazard.  Not  so  long  ago  the 
commercial  hatchery  men  got  together  and 
agreed  on  an  AAA  code  requiring  every  dozen 
eggs  set  for  hatching  chickens  must  weigh  at 
least  23  ounces,  or  1-11/12  ounces  per  egg. 
That's  a  good  sized  egg.  Egg  size  is  hered- 
itary. Since  most  of  the  big  egg  producers 
buy  their  baby  chicks  from  these  hatcheries, 
the  result  should  be  a  steadily  improving 
egg  size. 

THIS  PROGRAM  has  made  possible, 
too,  cooperation  of  big  egg  producers  in  a 
national  uniform  "flock  improvement  program" 
that  Government  poultry  experts  have  been 
urging  for  a  long  time.  It  is  due  to  start 
July  first.  Under  that  program,  producers 
will  start  by  disease  eradication  and  other 
measures  to  get  "approved  flocks."  The  next 
step  will  be  a  "certified  flock."  Third, 
and  highest,  flocks  will  work  on  a  "record 
of  performance . " 
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OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the  end  and 
purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizies  the  consumer's  right 
to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs 
and  efficiency  of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and  farm 
commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments  in  the  agricultural  and 
general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent  upon  the  con^ 
suming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise  the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sus^ 
tained  producing  power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official  data  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce,  the  point  of  view  expressed  in 
its  pages  does  not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  gov- 
crnmental  and  nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  hy  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  ^/7y 
COMMENTS 

H"WHAT  is  a  'strictly 
fresh  egg'?"  asks  a 
New  England  consumer. 
There  is  no  simple  answer  to 
that  question.  Eggs  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  under 
food  and  drug  regulations, 
cannot  be  labelled  "strictly 
fresh"  if  they  are  storage 
eggs.  Local  and  State  regu- 
lations sometimes  make  addi- 
tional requirements.  For  ex- 
ample, in  some  States  a 
"strictly  fresh  egg"  must  not 
be  more  than  30  days  old.  In 
other  States  there  are  regu- 
lations that  permit  eggs  that 
rate  as  high  as  "U.  S.  Extras" 
or  better  to  be  called 
strictly  fresh.  There  is  no 
uniformity  of  definition  or 
practice.  Consumers  should 
remember  that  the  age  of  an 
egg  is  not  necessarily  any 
indication  of  its  freshness. 
A  week-old  egg  may  not  be  as 
fresh  as  a  month— old  egg  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  as 
carefully  handled.  Best  buy- 
ing practice  for  consumers  is 
to  learn  the  official  stand- 
ards for  graded  eggs — local. 
State,  or  Federal — and  buy  by 
them.  An  increasing  number  of 
stores  now  offer  consumers 
Federal  graded  eggs. 

H "YEARS  ago",  writes  a 
New  York  consumer, 
"when  we  wanted  good 
wholesome  sour  milk  we  ac- 
complished it  very  easily  by 
letting  the  milk  we  bought 
ferment.    Today  when  I  try  the 


*'Tbe  farmer  and 
the  consumer  have 
common  interests 
which  far  outweigh 
any  temporary  diversity 
of  objectives  .The/ 
-farmer  gives  the/ 
consumer  life  by 
supplying  him  with 
food.  The  consumer 
gives  the  farmer 
life  by  buying  food 
from  him.  Each  has 
to  protect  -the  other 
in  order  to  protect 
hinoself/' 

Henry  A.Wallace 

Secre+ary  of  Agriculture 


same  simple  method  the  result 
is  not  fit  to  eat.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  that,  and  how 
can  I  make  the  good  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  sour  milk?" 
The  explanation  is  probably 
that  pasteurization  has  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  bacteria 
which  are  the  cause  of  the 
natural  process  of  souring. 
The  milk  we  used  to  buy,  which 
was  not  pasteurized  and  con- 
sequently not  as  safe  as  pres- 
ent-day high  quality  milk,  con- 
tained a  much  larger  number  of 
milk-souring  organisms.  To 
make  pasteurized  milk  sour 
quickly,  get  a  small  amount  of 
buttermilk  culture  from  the 
dairyman  and  add  this  to  the 
fresh  milk.  This  culture  is 
merely  a  concentrated  form  of 
milk-souring  bacteria  and  is 
entirely  harmless.  Thereafter 
use  a  portion    of    one  day's 


sour  milk  to  start  the  next. 
Bottles  in  which  the  milk  and 
culture  are  kept  should  be 
carefully  scalded  before  us- 
ing in  order  to  keep  the 
culture  as  pure  as  possible. 
It  may  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  replace  the  culture 
with  a  fresh  one  purchased 
from  the  dairyman. 

H"HOW  can  a  consumer 
tell  whether  or  not 
the  food  he  buys  in  a 
can  is  fresh?"  Food  which  is 
decayed,  moldy,  filthy,  or  oth- 
erwise unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption cannot  be  sold  in 
interstate  commerce.  It  is 
subject  to  seizure  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 
Most  States,  too,  have  prohi- 
bitions protecting  consumers 
against  unfit  food  sold  within 
the  State.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  vigilant  in 
watching  for  such  food,  espe- 
cially that  involving  a  hazard 
to  public  health,  and  in  get- 
ting it  out  of  trade  channels. 
While  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting a  complete  and  un- 
broken chain  of  evidence  in 
court  demands  the  procurement 
of  samples  by  trained  food  and 
drug  inspectors,  and  ordi- 
narily precludes  the  examina- 
tion of  miscellaneous  food 
samples  from  individual  con- 
sumers, an  exception  is  made 
in  those  cases  where  a  defi- 
nite health  hazard  is  in- 
volved. However,  other  con- 
sumer complaints  are  followed 
up  whenever  the  information 
submitted  seems  to  involve  a 
violation  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  A  similar  proce- 
dure is  followed  by  many  State 
enforcement  agencies. 

[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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Agric|ultural  Adjustment 


means 

BALANCED    PRODUCTION  ^ 


ADEQUATE  CONSUMPTION 


"Our  present  ta^  is  to  advance  surely  and  fairly 
from  a  system  of  denied  plenty  to  a  system  of  hal- 
anced  abundance.'' — Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace. 


Adequate  consumption  depends  both  on  balanced 
production  and  adequate  consumer  income. 

Agricultural  production  in  1935  will  be  within 
85  percent  of  1929  production — given  average 
weather — despite  the  1934  drought  and  efforts 
of  agriculture  to  adjust  itself  to  loss  of  foreign 
markets.  Nonagricultural  production  in  1935 
will  probably  be  about  one^third  under  1929. 

Increases  in  employed  factory  workers'  incomes 
have  more  than  kept  pace  with  increases  in  food 
costs  since  early  1933.  More  workers  are  earning 
these  higher  factory  wages.  If  all  city  consumers 
are  to  be  enabled  to  buy  more  food,  still  more 
jobs  must  be  found. 


consumers'   challenge  to 


Each  depression  year,  industry  withdrew  from  production  thousands  of  acres  of  factories  and  plowed  mil- 
lions of  workers  out  onto  the  streets.     Those  thousands  of  acres  of  factories  were  producing  things  consumed 
chiefly  here  in  America.    Agricultural  acres  withdrawn  from  production  had  been  producing  exclusively 
for  a  foreign  market  closed  in  large  part  by  foreign  tariffs.  —  3  — 


Food  costs  were  lower  in  March  1933  than  they 
had  been  for  20  years.  Even  with  the  increases  in 
the  past  2  years,  total  food  costs  in  March  1935  were 
way  below  their  level  in  the  first  year  of  the 
depression. 


BECpl 
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|H  Weekly  Earnings 

Employed 


Living  costs  moved  down  and  up  with  changes  in 
prices  of  all  consumer  goods  but  food  costs  fell 
lower  than  any  other  item  in  consumers'  budgets. 
In  March  1935  they  were  still  14  percent  below  the 
general  cost  of  living. 


Average  weekly  earnings  of  workers  employed  in  25  manufacturing  industries  have  increased  from  their 
low  level  in  1932  faster  than  food  costs  have  increased.  Against  an  advance  of  34  percent  in  food  prices  from 
February  1933  to  February  1935,  average  weekly  earnings  increased  36  percent.  (Food  costs  represent  only 
a  part  of  workers'  total  living  costs.)  For  every  1,000  workers  earning  wages  in  factories  in  February  1933 
—  4  —  there  were  1,329  earning  the  increased  average  wages  in  February  1935. 


Three-fifths  of  the  increase  in  food  prices  from 
March  1933  to  March  1935  occurred  in  the  first 
year.    They  were  due  to  industrial  and  monetary 
recovery  programs. 

Two-fifths  occurred  in  the  second   year.  These 
advances  were  due  chiefly  to  drought,  freeze,  and 
adjustment  programs. 


Four-fifths  of  all  w^heat  and  corn 
reduction  were  due  to  drought; 
all  reduction  of  barley,  rye,  oats, 
and  hay  was  due  to  drought. 


No  cattle  numbers  were  reduced 
by  AAA.  Millions  of  drought- 
starved  cattle  would  have  died  on 
farms  if  AAA  had  not  salvaged 
the  meat  to  feed  relief  families. 


One  and  one-half  million  tons  of 
hogs  were  eliminated  under  AA_A; 
another  1.8  million  tons  because 
of  drought.  Drought-reduced  feed 
supplies  would  have  necessitated 
much  of  the  AAA  cut,  anyway. 


Agricultural  adjustment  programs  reduced  supplies 
of  only  *  those  crops  customarily  sold  abroad,  and 
for  which  there  was  no  longer  foreign  demand. 
They  did  not  reduce  supplies  below  the  amount 
usually  consumed  at  home. 

*Two  minor  exceptions  (due  to  AAA  marketing 
agreements):  California  clingstone  peaches,  oranges. 


Consumers  extra  food  dollars  go  to  farmers 


Consumers  paid  38  percent  more 
for  10  important  foods  in  March 
1935  than  in  March  1933. 

Farmers,  because  of  the  low 
prices    they    received  in 
March  1933,  gained  a 
91  percent  increase 
in  prices. 


Consumers  paid  $5.78  more  in  March  1935  than  in  March 
1933  for  a  month's  supply  of  10  important  foods  for  a 
typical  family. 

Farmers  received  $4.57  more  in  higher  prices  . 
83  cents  of  the  $1.21  remaining  represented  processing 
taxes  which  are  later  added  to  farmers'  returns  in  benefit 
and  other  payments. 


1932 


High  farm 
income 
means 
bigger 
total  pay, 
more  jobs, 
for  city 
consumers. 

Low  farm 
income 
means  less 
total  pay, 
fewer  jobs, 
for  city 
consumers. 


Between  1930  and  1932  farm  income  dropped  46  percent; 
factory  jobs  dropped  30  percent ;  factory  pay  rolls  dropped 
48  percent, 
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Better  pay  to  farmers  means  better  sales  of  city^ 
made  goods.  Rural  sales  increased  in  dollars, 
61  percent  from  February  1933  to  February  1935. 


i 


A.A.A.  conserves  and  rebuilds  food  supplies 


All  control  programs — except  rice — 
provide  for  greater  production  in  1935 
than  in  1934.  Wheat  acreage  has  been 
raised  from  85  to  90  percent  of  the  base, 
and  on  March  20  virtually  all  restrict 
tions  on  spring  wheat  planting  w^here 
removed. 


To  rebuild  meat  supplies, 
AAA  has  encouraged  the 
shifting  of  acres  from  surplus 
crops  into  feed  crops  and  into 
pastures  ...  88.6  percent  of 
these  acres  were  so  planted. 
AAA  has  bought  close  to  19 
million  bushels  of  seed  grain 
for  use  in  drought  areas. 
AAA's  1935  corn-hog  pro- 
gram encourages  planting  on 
contracted  acres  of  other  feed 
crops  which  will  mature 
earlier. 


More  than  a  billion  pounds  of  meat,  butter,  cereal  foods,  cab- 
bage, lard,  cheese,  sugar,  beans,  apples,  sirup,  citrus  fruits — 
which  were  threatened  with  waste  or  were  burdening  farm 
prices — were  bought  by  AAA  in  1933  and  1934  and  distrib- 
uted through  the  FSRC  and  FERA  to  consumers  without 
incomes — the    greatest    food    conservation    undertaking  in 

peace  time. 


As  more  jobs  are  found  ...  as  consumers'  in- 
comes are  increased,  farmers  can  afford  to 
expand  their  production  to  supply  greater 
quantities  of  food  without  fear  that  prices 
will  be  forced  back  to  the  starvation  levels 
of  1932. 


Better  Breaks 

for 

Butter 
Consumers 


GOOD  NEWS  for  butter  consumers  comes  from  more 
than  one  front. 

ONE  STATE  butter  grading  law  celebrated  its  first 
birthday  on  April  4.  Beginning  last  spring,  Oregon  con- 
sumers no  longer  needed  to  buy  their  butter  blind.  Every 
pound  of  butter  that  went  into  circulation  there  had  to  be 
graded  A,  B,  or  C.  In  the  year  since  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Act  went  into  effect,  consumers  put  their  reaction 
on  record  by  eating  more  butter.  This  seems  to  show  that 
consumers  can  find  more  room  in  the  food  budget  for  a 
product  of  known  quality  than  for  a  guessing  game. 

OTHER  SIGNIFICANT  items  on  the  Oregon  record  tend 
to  prove   that   grade   standards   are  good  business   for  all 
parties  to  the  butter  contract.     Creameries  made  more  Grade 
A  butter  and  less  of  the  grades  now  known  as  B  and  C  than 
they  did   last   year.     Oregon  dairymen  pro- 
duced   nearly    a    million    and    a    half  more 
pounds  of  butter  than  in  the  same  period  the 
year  before. 


Weighing  and  inspecting 
butter  in  a  laboratory 


ANOTHER  STATE  with  butter  grading 
laws  is  Washington.  Idaho  and  California 
are  considering  legislation  containing  sim- 
ilar features. 

BUTTER  PRODUCERS  and  manufactur- 
ers of  11  western  States  attended  hearings  a 
few  weeks  ago  on  a  proposed  marketing  agree- 
ment in  which  one  requirement  would  call 
for  labels  showing  ABC  consumer  grades  on 
all  packages. 

CONSUMER  ORGANIZATIONS  sent  rep- 
resentatives  to   the   hearings   to   urge  con- 


sumer grades  in  the  marketing  agreement, 
which  would  cover  California,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Oregon.  These 
States,  producing  225,600,000  pounds  of 
butter  in  1933,  are  big  butter  States,  but 
biggest  are  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin,  the  group  responsible  for  44  per- 
cent of  all  the  country's  supply  in  1933. 

ABC  GRADES  are  real  news  in 
butter.  Grades  have  existed  before,  but  not 
grades  consumers  could  use.  The  United 
States  Government  set  up  standards  for 
"scoring"  butter  in  1919,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Department 
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stamp  used  for  markii7g 
packages  of  Oovernmeni 
graded  butter. 


of  Agriculture.  When  people  buy- 
ing   or    selling    butter    use  this 
scoring  system  they  do  it  of  their 
own  accord,  paying  a  small  fee  for  the 
service.     In  1933  Government  graders  marked 
about  one-eighth  of  the  creamery  butter  the 
United  States  produced. 

SCORE  MEANS  practically  nothing  to 
the  average  consumer.  To  the  Government 
grader  it  means  the  total  of  the  butter's 
rating  on  five  different  counts: 

(1)  Flavor. 

(2)  Body  or  texture. 

(3)  Color. 

(4)  Salt. 

(5)  Package. 


93-SCORE  is  top  mark  for  most  mar- 
ket butter.  Translated  into  terms  for  con- 
sumers to  use  in  buying,  93-score  would  be 
called  AA  in  the  proposed  marketing  agreement . 
Added  stipulation  is  that  if  93-score  AA 
butter  is  not  quoted  on  the  regular  market 
exchange,  it  must  not  be  sold  at  less  than 
0.5  cent  above  the  price  of  92-score. 

92-SCORE  butter  would  rate  a  grade 
of  A,  under  the  marketing  agreement,  and 
Oregon  grading  laws  coincide.  Grade  B  would 
mean  90-score  butter,  and  90-91  in  Oregon. 
Grade  C  would  mean  88-score  butter,  and  89 
or  less  in  Oregon. 

CONSUMER    ORGANIZATIONS  suggest 
one  improvement  in  grades  now   included  in 
proposed  marketing  agreement.    They  say  Grade 
AA  is  confusing,  that  top  quality  butter 
should    be   Grade  A,   other  grades  ad- 
justed accordingly. 


WASHINGTON    STATE     grading  law 
says  all    butter  scoring  less 
than  90  must  be  marked  "Under 

Grade  Made     from    No.  2 

Cream . " 


CREAM  GRADING,  as 
part  of  the  proposed 
marketing  agreement, 
would  mean  more  good  news 
for  consumers.  The  provi- 
sion states  that  cream  producers 
shall  be  paid  according  to  grade. 
This  would  encourage  farmers  to  deliver 
their  cream  sweet  to  the  creamery,  essential 
to  the  best  butter,  according  to  experts.  If 
farmers  and  small  producers  do  not  get  more  to 
pay  them  for  the  extra  trips,  they  are  more 
likely  to  wait  until  their  cream  supply  has 
accumulated  before  they  take  it  to  the  "cream 
station"  or  factory.  During  this  waiting 
period  the  quality  of  the  cream  may  deteriorate 
and  off-flavors  may  collect  in  carelessly 
protected  containers.  One  can  of  poor  cream 
can  spoil  the  entire  lotofbutterina  creamery . 

MINNESOTA  passed  a  law    only  re- 
cently   establishing  three  grades  of  cieam. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQRICULTURE 

OFPioe  OF  THE  seoneTAnv 

WASHINOTON.  D.C. 


193  COU.  NL  GO'TT 


852  «.!  APL  U 


DENT-cS  COU)  APL  10  1935 


AAA's  Consumer  Counsel  representative,  attending  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  butter  marketing  agreement  for  11 
West  Coast  and  Mountain  States,  sends  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE  readers  this  report  on  consumer  interest  in  the 
proposed  agreement. 


3X  107-30e  CONSniEPS  CODMSEL 
AAA,  TASHN 

BEPRESENTATITES  OF  OONSD!ffiB  QROANI2ATI0NS  AKE  APPEABING  AT  BUm  JAARKETKO 
ACSSEKEaJT  HE.«imOS  AND  ASKINO  FOB  REPMSEMTATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ALONG  ^^^H 
FAK.SHo  .WD  BOTTER  INDOSTOY  ON  CONWOL  COIMITTEBS  TO  AD>aiJISTEB  WOPOSED 
ACRE-'-TIEMTS  STOP  OnNEU!!ER  IKTEREST  CENTET.S  OM  HAVING  ADEQUATE  LABELS  ON  BUTTEB 

PACK/.GES  srrcp  rm  raESEur  thesk  arguiients  quote  coijsui.ebs  abe  emtitled  to 

lOTOW  TH2  exact  QUALm  THEY  ABE  PAYING  FOB  STOP  THEY  VfANT  TO  PAY  ONLY  SECOND 
FBICE  FOB  SECOND  QUALITY  AND  BE  ASSURED  OF  FIBST  QUALITY  IF  THEY  PAY  TOP 
raiCES  STOP  IK  HIIEF  CONSOKEES  ASK  FOB  HELPS  IN  BUYING  INTELLIGENTLY  STOP 
DISTBIBUTOBS  BUY  BY  SCCPE  AND  SHOULD  LABEL  AND  SELL  ACCORDING  TP  THE  SAIIE 
SCORE  STOP  SCOBINO  HAS  IHCBEASED  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THOLES.Ui  BUSINESS  C31ADING 
SHOULD  INCBSASS  TTJ;  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  RETAIL  Bl.ISINESS  STOP  IF  C01JSU!ffiRS  COULD 
GET  BETTEB  BUTTER  MANY  WQULD  CONfTOffi  AND  PAY  MCES  ITOS  BENUFITING  FBCDUCERS  AJB 
H.4NDLEBS  5T0P  BRANDS  NOW  ABE  SO  NUMEROUS  THAT  CONEWCTC  ABE  EEWILCEBED  STOP 
THE  SA1.!E  BRAND  VARIES  IN  QUALITY  IN  DIFFERENT  PLf.CES  AND  AT  DIFFEBJMT  TIMES  STOP 
THIS  IS  MISLEADING  S't)P  PRICES  OFTEN  DO  NOT  BEFiECT  QUALITY  STOP  CONSUIEHS  ASK 
FOB  SBIPLE  GRADES  STOP  THEV  FAVOB  ABC  LABELING  BECAUSE  IT  IS  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD 
TCEY  CONSIDEB  AA  SYIIBOL  CONFUrlHG  ATTO  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ADOITED  UNQUOTE  STOP  A 
NWfBEB  OF  PBODHCrB  A;©  DISTRIBUTOR  EEPRESENTATTVES  ALSO  BECOWffiUD  COIOT^EB 
LiBELLINO  BECAUSE  IT  FMC0URAG5S  BETTER  QUALITY  AND  SHOULD  MCREAEE  CONEUI-TTION 


EIKiE  JLKSEK 


STEPS  FORWARD,  no 
matter  how  short,  are  welcome  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  need  for 
them.  To  consumers  studying 
the  facts  in  the  butter  situa- 
tion, all  good  news  seems  very- 
good. 


A  few  other  States  have  cream-grading  laws, 
and  several  more  are  considering  them. 

INTENSIVE  CAMPAIGN  for  high  qual- 
ity cream  in  the  dairy  industry,  stimulated 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  during 
the  last  months,  brings  more  good  news  to 
butter  consumers.  Food  and  drug  inspectors 
are  concentrating  on  the  watch  for  unfit 
cream  and  butter,  along  with  their  regular 
vigilance  over  the  other  foods  and  drugs 
that  might  be  harmful  for  consumers.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  they  have  seized 
as  unfit  for  consumption  over  11,000  pounds 
of  butter  and  3,500  gallons  of  cream.  They 
found  that  no  one  section  of  the  country  was 
more  guilty  than  another  in  using  objection- 
able cream. 


BUTTER  FACTS  came  to 
light  in  Minneapolis  when  in- 
vestigators from  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  State 
university  gathered  information 
first-hand.  They  went  into  600 
retail  stores  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  Eighty-four  brands 
were  on  sale,  the  price  vary- 
ing as  much  as  10  cents  a  pound 
in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Quality  accounted  for  part  of 
the  variation.  The  type  of 
store,  its  service  and  volume 
of  business,  played  a  part  in 
the  price  difference.  But  the 
highest  quality  butter  did  not 
necessarily  turn  out  to  be  the  highest  in 
price.  For  example,  90-score  butter  (pro- 
posed Grade  B  in  the  marketing  agreement) 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  24  cents  to  32 
cents.  93-score  butter  sold  at  prices  all 
the  way  from  27  to  35  cents.  Stores  of  the 
same  type  sold  the  same  quality  of  butter 
at  different  prices,  and  different  grades  of 
butter  at  the  same  price. 

MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSEWIVES  received 
their  quota  of  questions.  Investigators 
asked  them  whether  they  knew  what  butter 
scores  meant.  To  the  surprise  of  the  ques- 
tioners, three  or  four  out  of  a  hundred 
housewives  did  know  what  the  different  but- 
ter scores  signified.  The  investigators 
pursued    the   matter    further.     They  learned 
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that  each  of  the  women  who  knew  the  meaning 
of  butter  scores  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
men  who  make  a  career  of  butter  marketing. 

MINNEAPOLIS  REFLECTS  the  situa- 
tion in  the  butter  market  everywhere  in  the 
country.  Whether  consumers  buy  a  waxed 
paper-wrapped  carton  of  quarter  pounds  or  an 
irregular  blob  of  "tub"  butter  from  the 
grocer,  or  a  cheesecloth-covered  mound  on 
a  plate  from  a  country  neighbor,  taste  and 
smell  have  often  seemed  to  be  the  consumer's 
only  guide  to  quality.  When  buying  packaged 
butter,  consumers  can  seldom  use  these  guides 
before  buying. 

HIGH  PRICE  is  no  quality  guaran- 
tee. One  manufacturer  in  a  large  city  is 
now  v/rapping  "process  butter"  in  one-sixth- 
and  one-eighth-pound  sticks,  selling  them 
for  8  and  5  cents  each  on  local  markets,  not 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  interstate 
commerce,  bringing  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
"process  butter"  up  to  the  price  of  a  pound 
of  good  creamery  butter. 

"PROCESS  BUTTER"  is  the  label  re- 
quired by  Federal  regulations  for  butter 
that  is  made  over  from  "packing  stock", 
which  originates  this  way:  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  farmers  trade  in  their  but- 
ter at  the  local  country  store.  The  store- 
keeper holds  whatever  he  cannot  dispose  of 
until  he  has  quite  a  supply  to  send  to  the 
jobber.  This  indiscriminate  mixing  of  fair 
and  poor  quality  of  butter  lowers  the  qual- 
ity of  the  whole  lot.  In  order  to  produce  a 
marketable  quality  it  is  necessary  for  the 
butter  to  go  to  a  process-butter  factory 
where  it  is  melted,  filtered,  and  aerated  for 
several  hours  so  that  no  trace  of  its  past 
shows  to  the  naked  eye . 

BUTTER  IMPURITIES  too  small  to  be 
caught  by  a  filter  could  not  be  detected  un- 
til 1934.  Then  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration perfected  a  process  for  microscopic 
examination  and  detection  of  insoluble  mat- 
ter in  butter.  Armed  with  this  scientific 
gage  they  began  to  make  seizures  of  unfit 
lots  of  butter  which  had  been  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce. 


IF  CONSUMERS  in  other  places  react 
as  Oregon  consumers  did  when  given  a  chance 
to  buy  with  certainty  of  quality,  then 
America  might  step  up  its  butter  consumption 
a  long  way.  As  it  is,  we  are  only  ave-rage 
as  a  butter-eating  nation.  Our  total  con- 
sumption sounds  impressive  —  2  billion 
pounds  a  year.  But  it  averages  out  to  just 
a  little  more  than  18  pounds  apiece.  New 
Zealanders,  living  in  a  land  that  boasts 
about  the  quality  of  its  butter,  eat  an 
average  of  40  pounds  apiece  each  year. 

BETTER  BREAKS  are  ahead  for  Cana- 
dian consumers,  too.  Cream  grading  laws 
have  been  enforced  there  for  a  long  time. 
But  not  until  this  year  did  consumer  grades 
appear  on  any  butter  packages  in  Canada. 
Beginning  May  1,  consumers  in  the  Province 
of  Alberta  bought  their  butter  labeled, 
"First  Grade",  "Second  Grade",  "Third  Grade" 
or  "No  Grade"  and  could  pay  accordingly. 

CREAM  GRADING  alone  cannot  bring 
butter  up  to  top  possibilities.  When  cream- 
eries pay  farmers  better  prices  for  better 
quality  cream  according  to  law,  and  then 
have  to  sell  the  higher  quality  butter  at  no 
higher  price  because  the  consumer  at  the  end 
of  the  line  has  no  inducement  to  pay  for 
quality,  the  incentive  for  high  quality  is 
lost . 

BETTER  HEALTH  is  on  the  cards  for 
better-butter  eaters.  Butter  ranks  as  an 
"excellent"  source  of  Vitamin  A,  which  helps 
to  prevent  infection,  is  necessary  for  well- 
being  at  all  ages.  Among  milk  products  but- 
ter is  the  best  source  of  the  sunshine  Vi- 
tamin D,  hardest  vitamin  to  find  in  the 
regular  food  supply. 

BUTTER  VARIES  as  to  its  vitamin 
content.  Recent  studies  by  nutrition  ex- 
perts show  that  butter  from  cows  grazing  on 
fresh  pasture  is  three  times  as  rich  in 
Vitamin  A  and  in  Vitamin  D  as  butter  from 
cows  on  a  diet  of  dry  feed.  From  now  on 
through  the  summer,  then,  consumers  can  be 
sure  of  getting  vitamin-rich  butter. 

[Concluded  on  Page  27] 


CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEFS 


from  WASHINGTON 


MORE  THAN  2  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's annual  requirements  of  the  more  impor- 
tant concentrated  food  products  were  dis- 
tributed free  to  families  on  relief  during 
the  16  months  up  to  February  1935.  This 
represents  a  total  of  1,010,600,000  pounds 
of  meats,  dairy  products,  flour,  cereals, 
beans,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  food 
items.  Total  consumption  of  these  products 
runs  in  average  years  about  46,900,000,000 
pounds.  Some  6  percent  of  the  basic  food 
requirements  of  families  on  relief  were 
supplied  in  this  way  and  all  this  food  was 
in  addition  to  their  payments  from  cash  or 
work  relief.  In  addition  to  these  food 
products,  about  188,000  bales  of  cotton,  in 
raw  form  for  making  mattresses  or  in  the 
form  of  blankets  and  cotton  piece  goods, 
were  also  distributed  free  to  relief  fami- 
lies. This  represents  3.4  percent  of  our 
total  annual  consumption  of  around  5,500,000 
bales . 

TWO-WAY  relief,  this  distribution 
not  only  helped  families  on  relief  to  get  a 
better  diet  and  more  adequate  shelter  than 
they  would  have  received  otherwise,  but 
helped  farmers  to  receive  more  adequate 
prices  for  their  products  by  removing  from 
the  market  supplies  which  were  depressing 
farm  prices  or  by  salvaging  livestock  which 
would  have  starved  because  of  drought- 
reduced  feed  supplies. 

AAA 

QUESTIONS  about  meat  imports  are 
bothering  some  consumers.  With  livestock 
supplies  shorter  than  last  year  you  might 
expect  more  imports  of  meats.  Actually 
there  has  been  no  significant  increase.  Here 
are  the  facts  lined  up: 


PORK. — Ordi- 
narily we  import 
very  little  pork  and 
lard.  Imports  of  hog  products  into  the 
United  States  during  last  year  were  only 
about  1.5  million  pounds.  Against  this,  we 
exported  400  times  as  much,  and  we  produced 
5,500  times  as  much  in  pork  and  lard. 

BEEF. — Last  year  we  imported  47-5- 
million  pounds — nearly  10  million  pounds 
less  than  the  average  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  only  \\  percent  of  our  normal  beef  pro- 
duction. During  January  and  February  of 
this  year  we  imported  about  9  million  pounds 
of  beef.  That  is  about  equal  to  our  beef 
imports  for  those  same  months  in  previous 
years . 

AAA 

OTHER  IMPORT  FACTS. — Drought  laid 
waste  such  a  large  amount  of  feed  grains  in 
1934  that  imports  of  these  farm  products 
have  been  larger  than  average.  Even  with 
this  increase,  all  grain  imports  from  July 
1934  to  March  1935  were  only  0.6  percent  of 
our  average  production  of  grains,  and  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  loss  due  to  drought. 
Imports  of  other  competitive  agricultural 
products — such  as  dairy  products,  eggs, 
meats — have  been  smaller  than  the  last  10- 
year  average.  Altogether,  imports  of  every 
kind  of  competitive  agricultural  product — 
grains  included — have  been  25  percent  less 
than  average. 

AAA 

FIGURE  this  in,  when  you  count 
depression  costs  to  farmers.  Not  only  have 
they  been  supplying  city  consumers  with  food 
at  reduced  rates,  but  they  have  had  more 
boarders  at  home  to  feed.  On  January  1, 
1929,  there  were  30,257,000  people  on  Amer- 
ican farms.     Five  years  later,  on  January  1, 
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1934,  there  were  32,509.- 
000.  Out  of  their  reduced 
earnings,  farmers  have  had 
to  feed  these  additional  2^ 
million  people  forced  out 
of  cities  by  industry's 
curtailed  production.  In 
the  3  years  from  1929  to 
1932,  industry  dismissed 
almost  40  percent  of  its 
employees . 

AAA 

IF  ALL  factory 
workers  were  as  fully  em- 
ployed today  as  they  were 
in  1929,  though  they  would 
not  be  earning  as  much  as 
they  did  then,  their  lower 
earnings  would  buy  almost 
as  much  as  in  that  year. 
But  22  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation that  should  be  em- 
ployed is  unoccupied  and 
20  million  persons  are  on 
relief.  Farmers  need  more 
employed. 

AAA 


SPRING  is  the  time  when  consumers 
used  to  be  bothered  with  "off-flavors"  in 
milk.  That's  come  to  be  almost  an  out-of- 
date  consumer  complaint  because  good  dairy 
farmers  who  produce  market  milk  have  taken 
the  problem  in  hand.  Nowadays  these  dairy- 
men give  as  much  attention  to  preventing 
objectionable  flavors  in  milk  as  they  do  to 
preventing  milk  from  souring.  By  following 
a  few  simple  rules  about  feed,  pasture 
weeds,  and  handling  of  raw  milk,  dairymen 
can  hold  their  troubles  with  flavors  and 
odors  to  the  minimum.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  tells  them  how. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  your  lambs?  With 
lamb  prices  closer  to  last  year's  levels 
than  prices  of  beef  or  pork  more  consumers 
are  exploring  new  ways  of  including  lamb  in 
their  dinners — and  doing  it  economically. 


Consumers  testing  different  lots  of  canned  peas  and  niviny  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration the  benefit  of  their  critical  judgment  of  proposed  minimum  quality  standards 
under  the  Mc.Wary-Mapes  amendment.  Before  any  food  standard  is  adopted,  this 
Administration  acquires  opinions  from  many  different  sources  and  correlates  these 
with  the  technical  definitions  of  its  research  staff.  After  a  standard  is  adopted,  a  food 
that  is  "Below  U.  S.  Standard"  must  be  so  labeled.  These  standards  fix  MINIMUM 
quality  only.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  quality  above  this  minimum  which  is  not 
indicated  by  any  standardized  compulsory  grading  system.  Foods  which  fail  to 
measure  up  to  these  standards  must  still  be  fit  for  consumption  as  required  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act. 


urban  workers 


EACH  TYPE  of  lamb  has  its  season. 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  plenty  of  "fed 
lambs"  come  to  market.  "Fed  lambs"  were 
born  last  spring  and  since  late  summer  or 
fall  have  been  fattened  or  "finished"  in 
feed  lots  or  sheds.  You  find  them  on  local 
markets  from  December  to  May.  Early  "spring 
lamb"  is  most  plentiful  from  May  to  July. 
"Spring  lambs"  are  usually  sold  when  they 
are  3  to  5  months  old.  They  are  fattened 
chiefly  on  their  mothers'  milk.  Next  type 
on  the  market  is  "g  rass  lambs",  fed  on  grass 
and  sold  5  to  8  months  old.  In  late  winter 
and  spring  "feeders"  come  to  market.  Mutton 
is  hard  to  find  because  sheep  growers  market 
about  90  percent  of  their  stock  as  lambs. 

EVERY  CUT  of  lamb  is  tender  be- 
cause the  animal  is  so  young.  Breast  and 
shoulder  are  the  cheaper  cuts  and  make  good 
roasts  when  stuffed.  The  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  tells  how  in  its  leaflet  "Lamb  as 
you  like  it",  which  you  can  buy  for  50  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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Your  Food  BilS 

FOOD  COSTS  in 
general  stood  still  dur- 
ing the  2  weeks  from 
March  12  to  26.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics 
index  number  of  retail 
prices  of  all  foods  on 
both  dates  was  121.7  per- 
cent of  the   1913  level. 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Dairy  products 

Milk,  qt  

(Grade  A  delivered) 

Cheese,   lb...   24.2 

Butter,  lb...    30.7 

Beef 


Mar . 

Mar . 

Mar . 

27, 

12, 

26, 

1934 

1935 

1935 

11.1 

11.9 

11.9 

Change 
in  year 


%  above  or 

below 
1929-31  av. 


26.5 
37.9 


26.1 
36.9 


+7.2 

+7.9 
+20.2 


-13.1 

-25.4 
-22.3 


Pork 

Chops,  lb..__    24.1 

Lard,  lb..    10.3 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb..  18.5 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb   25.1 

Breast  lamb,   lb   10.8 

Square  chuck,  lb   18.0 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

Hens,  lb...    24.4 

Eggs,  doz    24.6 

Bread 

White,  lb..   

Rye.  lb    8.6 

Whole  wheat,  lb   


ALTHOUGH  the 
prices  of  most  meats  con- 
tinued to  go  up  somewhat 
there  were  some  impor- 
tant drops  in  meat  prices 
during  the  latter  half 
of  March.  These  in- 
cluded a  decrease  of 
about  2  percent  in  the 
price  of  leg  of  lamb  and 
about  3  percent  in  the 
price  of  pork  chops. 
These  decreases  in 
prices  almost  balanced 
increases  in  prices  of  a 
number  of  other  cuts  of 
meats  so  that  the  total  ~ 
index     of     meat  prices 

went  up  only  0.1  percent  during  the  two 
weeks.  This  is  a  very  moderate  increase  in 
comparison  with  the  sharp  advance  during  the 
past  several  months.  Prices  of  cereal  prod- 
ucts also  went  up  an  average  of  0.1  percent 
during  the  2  weeks,  due  to  increases  in 
prices  of  cornmeal,  rice  and  wheat  cereal. 
There  have  been  very  few  changes  in  prices 
of  the  most  important  cereal  products,  such 
as  bread  and  wheat  flour,    for  many  months. 

PRICES  OF  onions  and  cabbage  con- 
tinued to  rise  throughout  March  and  this  was 
true  also  of  a  number  of  fresh  vegetables 
which  are  not  quoted  here.  On  the  other 
hand  prices  of  most  stored  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  remained  about  the  same  and 
in  general  are  not  much  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  During  the  2  weeks  ending  March  26  the 
index  number  of  fruit  and  vegetable  prices 
went  up  3.7  percent. 


25 

1 

35 

1 

35 

5 

+41 

4 

-11 

5 

20 

7 

29 

4 

29 

6 

+43 

0 

-12 

7 

15 

2 

22 

7 

23 

0 

+51 

3 

-11 

2 

33.1 
18.6 
26.0 

28.0 
13.8 
21.8 

28.2 
29.2 


32.1 
18.7 
26.3 

27.5 
13.5 
21.4 

28.6 
28.0 


+33.2 
+81.6 
+42.2 

+9.6 
+25.0 
+18.9 

+17.2 
+13.8 


-4.5 
+13.3 


-24.0 


-22.1 
-20.7 


8 

0 

8 

3 

8 

3 

+3 

8 

-3.5 

8 

6 

8 

9 

8 

9 

+3 

5 

8 

6 

9 

0 

9 

0 

+4 

7 

(continued) 


BALANCING  the  increase  in  prices 
of  meats,  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  declines  in  the  prices  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, eggs  and  miscellaneous  foods.  A  drop 
in  the  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  brought 
the  index  number  of  dairy  products  down  0.8 
percent.  Egg  prices  fell  off  4.7  percent 
and  miscellaneous  foods  fell  off  0.1  per- 
cent . 

COMPARING  March  26  prices  with 
those  of  a  year  ago  we  find  that  the  greatest 
increase  has  been  in  the  case  of  meat  which 
has  gone  up  36.5  percent  during  the  past 
year:  egg  prices  are  up  13.8  percent;  mis- 
cellaneous foods  up  13.4  percent;  dairy 
products  up  11.1  percent;  cereal  products  up 
4.6  percent.  Fruit  and  vegetable  prices 
have  gone  down  8.8  percent.  The  drop  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  prices,  hov/ever,  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  lower  prices  of  white 
potatoes   which   are   now   selling   at  retail 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES  YOUi"  FOOCl  Bill 

Mar.      Mar.      Mar.     change    %  above  or  (continued) 

Kind  of  food  27,        12,        26.  below  ^^.^^^  ^     farmers  indi- 

1934      1935      1935                  1929-31  av.  ^       .  ^ 
  cate  that  prices  at  the 

Cereal  products  (t  t  <t  %  %  farm   fell   off   from  111 

Flour,   lb     4.8  5.0  5.0  +4.2  +6.4  percent    of    the  prewar 

Macaroni,  lb  _   15.7  15.7  15.7  0.0  -16.9  level  in  February  to  108 

Wheat  cereal    24.3  24.3  24.5  +0.8  -3.2  percent  in  March.  There 

(28-oz.  pkg.)  ^  general  decline  in 

Vegetables  -  canned  ^^e  prices  of  most  crops 

Corn,  #2  can    11.3  12.9  12.9  +14.2  -15.1  ,                  ,  , 

and     seasonal  downward 

Peas,  #2  can..   16.6  17.6  17.8  +7.2  +11.2 

trends  in  prices  of  dairy 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2^  can  10.5  10.4  10.5  0.0  -13.2 

and  poultry  products.  On 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb    2.8  1.7  1.7  -39.3  -43.3  ^^""^  P^^^®^  °^ 

Onions,  lb....   4.5  6.6  7.3  +62.2  +30.4  ■  livestock    continued  to 

Cabbage,   lb...    3.7  6.0  7.1  +91.9  +14.5  advance   and   reached  the 

Vegetables  -  fresh  highest      levels  which 

Lettuce,  head...   8.0  8.2  9.0  +12.5    have  existed  since  1930. 

Spinach,  lb.   6.7  10.7  9.7  +44.8    Reports  further  indicate 

Carrots,  bunch.   5.6  6.5  6.4  +14.3    declines   in   farm  prices 

Fruits  -  canned  of  grain,  cotton  and  cot- 
Peaches,  #2|-  can...   17.9  19.7  19.7  +10.1   ton    seed,    truck  crops. 

Pears.  #2^  can    20.7  23.1  23.1  +11.6    dairy  products,  chickens 

Pineapple,  #2i  can......  21.8  22.6  22.7  +4.1    and  eggs  and  miscellane- 

Fruit  -  fresh  ous    farm  products.  The 

Apples,  lb   6.3  5.7  5.9  -6.3    index    number    of  fruit 

Bananas,  doz..  lb   22.5  23.2  22.8  +1.3  -25.7  prices  remained  the  same. 

Oranges,  doz..   27.8  28.6  29.2  +5.0  -28.8 

 :   WHILE  THE 

prices  paid  farmers  fell 

prices  39  percent  below  those  of  a  year  ago.  off   from  February  to  March,    the  prices  of 

Since  potatoes  are  such  an  important  item  in  the  things  bought  by  farmers  increased  from  127 
diet  they  are  weighted  much  heavier  in  the  percent  of  prewar  in  February  to  128  percent 
index  than  are  the  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  in  March.     Thus  the  purchasing  power  of  farm 

products  in  February  was  87  percent  of  the 
DURING   THE  past    few  weeks    there  ,    .  , 

prewar  and  in  March  it  fell  off  to  84  per- 
have    been    substantial     increases     in     the  ^      „,  . , 

cent.  While  this  is  substantially  higher 
prices   of  a  number  of   the  more  perishable         j..       j.,     ,       ,  „ 

than  the  level  of  70  percent  a  year  ago  it  i--: 

early  vegetables  from  the  South.  Shipments 

the  lowest  purchasing  power  of  farm  products 

of  a  number  of  these  vegetables  have  been 

since  the  first  of  the  year.  When  this  is 
very    light     recently    on    account     of    bad  ,  . 

combined  with  the  fact  that  farmers  have  in 

weather  conditions  in  the  early  growing  area. 

general  much  smaller  crops  to  sell,    it  is 

Some  of  these  vegetables,    however,   are  now 

obvious  recent  trends  in  prices  are  of  spe- 
beginning    to    be    shipped    from    the    second  . 

,    „  ,  ^         ^  .  X    ^,  °ial  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

early  States  and  as  these  States  get  into  the 

farmer . 

middle   of   their  shipping  season   it   is  ex- 

pected  that  supplies  will  be  much  more  lib-  0"^^  natural  that  the  GUIDE 

eral  than  they  have  been  recently  and  prices  ^'^"^^^  receiving  protests  from  consumers 
are  likely  to  be  correspondingly  lower.  increases    in    the    prices  of 

food.     Increases   have   been   substantial  in 
MOST  recent  reports  by  the  Bureau         some    foods,    particularly    in    the    case  of 
of  Agricultural  Economics  showing  prices  re-  [Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  26,  1935  (cents) 


Fresh  milk 
Markets  Grade  A    ^^^^^^  ^^"^^ 
 (delivered)  (lb. )     (lb. ) 


United  States  

11 

9 

26 

1 

36 

9 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston 

12 

7 

25 

4 

36 

7 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Bridgepo  rt 

14 

0 

29 

3 

38 

3 

Buff a  1 n 

12 

0 

26 

4 

35 

8 

PRICES  to  consumers  for  buttGr  continued 

Fall  River 

13 

0 

24 

1 

36 

9 

i/U     U.I  up     ±11      {^LlK^     XcXK/Lii^L      ildJ.  1      Ui  IVlctlUIlf 

Manchester 

12 

0 

26 

1 

36 

3 

ici±j.xii^    uii    d    ocii  ii    d    puuiiu.    J.  1  uiii    ivicti  Oil 

Newark 

13 

0 

26 

8 

38 

8 

x<o     to    ividroii    /CD .     oiieebe    pi  jLoeo  dxoo 

New  Haven 

14 

0 

22 

1 

37 

2 

UlUpptJCl,       Lllc     U.fc?UXJ.Ilt?     dlllU  Uil  t  Xli^      to     U  .  rt 

New  York 

12 

5 

29 

0 

38 

3 

OtJll  U    d    pUUIlU..        illfc;    piXOfcJ     U  JL     1  1  coll  I11J.J.1\ 

Philadelphia 

11 

0 

29 

2 

38 

3 

1  c^llldXilcU,    Clio    odilic    ULIL    Lilcic    Wdo   d   oXX ^11  u 

Pittsburgh 

12 

7 

26 

9 

37 

2 

J.110lCdoo      J-11       tlit;      piJ.L>c;      Ul       tJ  V  dpu  X  d  UcU. 

Portland,  Maine 

10 

0 

26 

0 

37 

1 

mi  lie  • 

Providence 

13 

0 

25 

0 

36 

5 

Rochester 

12 

0 

27 

5 

35 

6 

vUivir /ir\xiNVj  Qd± A y  pruQuot  pnoeo  wiun  xiiooe 

Sc  ranton 

11 

0 

27 

1 

35 

7 

Ui     d    yydl     dgO,      J-L     WXIJ.     Do     i  OUnu.     I.  lid  L 

South  Atlantic i 

while  butter  prices  have  gone  up  marked— 

At  1  an  +  a 

14 

0 

24 

8 

3y 

5 

±y  ,                XXiUlodoc;     XII     tll^     piXOt:;    Ui  UtUcI 

Baltimore 

12 

0 

28 

6 

38 

9 

KJ.CIX  L  y    piuuuuto    lido    utJcii   iinjutJidUc.  rui 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

14 

5 

24 

9 

37 

8 

c;  Adllip             picoclIL    piX<../C^o     Ul     li(:7oil  lllXXi\f 

Jacksonville 

15 

0 

24 

4 

38 

3 

v^VdpUi  d  UoU.    lllXXiV,     dliU.    uiioc^oc    dl  C    dXX  uc?— 

Norfolk 

14 

0 

23 

0 

38 

0 

LWccIl     f     dllLl    O    ptJlUcIlL    dUUVc?     tilUoc    Ul  d 

Ri  nhmnnd 

12 

0 

24 

4 

37 

2 

ycdi      d£,U  .         lIlXo      XllOlfcJdofc?      Xo      OUlloXUcl  — 

Savannah 

14 

0 

24 

6 

37 

4 

phlv                i"Vi?tn    +Vi?it    whinh    h?ic;  oppiipppH 

CLUX^      XC700       UiiCLli       tiiiCtb      WllXOil      ilClO      ^OOLli  lOLl 

Washington,  D.  C_. 

13 

0 

26 

7 

38 

9 

f  r\  T*   m    Q  ■}"  fr^oHc; 
J.U1     liiUoU  iuu<uo. 

North  HpTitral  * 

nh  i  na  en 

11 

0 

29 

1 

37 

0 

D\J  i.  1  I-jIa     pi  XUc^o      Ull      LllO      U  Lllt^l       lldllU.     dl  o  IIUW 

ni  nn  i  nna  t  i 

12 

0 

25 

8 

37 

0 

dUULlU     fvU     pCylLfOllL     dUUvO      LilUoO     Ul      d     y  Cd  x 

01  p VP land 

11 

0 

29 

9 

37 

6 

?icrn      al+VinncrVi    +Vio    1^01^071+    H^nr^    in  nniopc; 

d^Uf      CLXlfilUUgli      OiiC7      lOl-'Oiil'     l-llUp     XiX  pXXOC/O 

Hnl  iiTTibiiR 

10 

0 

26 

7 

38 

2 

Vi  a  ^      noHnPoH      +Vio      c;r-\r*ci?irl      Hp"hwppn      +  Vi  i 

lido         1  C-      U.  w  C             LiiO        op  1      CX\A        k/C  LWodl  LiiXO 

Dfit  rni  t. 

12 

0 

25 

1 

38 

0 

■\rp?i  p'q    IovpIc;   pnH    +VinQP  of* 

yvcxx    0    xcvcxo    diiv^    Linjot?    ^J  1  xc/»j^. 

Tndi  anannl i  ^ 

10 

0 

25 

8 

37 

9 

Kansas  Hi  tv 

12 

0 

28 

2 

36 

8 

xnHiiMij  Xo  uoUdxxy  d    uyiiutJiiuy   lui   pixuwo  ui 

Mt  1  wanl^pp 

10 

0 

25 

5 

35 

9 

IIIX  X  A     dllU.      UULLt^l                  IdXX      Ull  oUlUoWildU 

10 

0 

25 

6 

35 

4 

QUIXllgj      LIlo     opiXIl^     IllUIltllo     dllU.      LU     X  odUll 

Om    Vi  3 

10 

0 

26 

1 

35 

9 

+  Vio'i'p    Iniw    T^r»Tn+                      Tnno         "Pho  "hnonrl 

LiloXl      XUW     pUXlil,     dUUUU     OUllO.          lllC      \j  I  k:!LL\J. 

Ppn  T* T  a 

11 

0 

25 

2 

37 

1 

XXI     pixoco     Ul      UdX  1  y     piUvlUOUo      llUUl  IIUW 

9t      T  nn  i  Q 

12 

0 

24 

g 

38 

5 

nn+il      C3  n  mm  0  t*     urill      Hononrl     ■^ron'^r  lano^olTf 
Ull  t  X  X     0  U.UII11C  X     w  X  X  X    utjp  tJiiu.     V  ^  L  y  xdi^tjxy 

9t  Paul 

10 

0 

26 

3 

36 

2 

UXl    Lllc    UU11U.X  IfXUll   Ul    pdo  LUX  CO     LllXo    op  X  Xlig  . 

9t>  T^incr-Piplrl  Til 

11 

1 

26 

0 

36 

6 

XI    pdouuico    die    ^uu<^,     pxxutJo    Ul  ndxiy 

^nnth    fpnt-ral  * 

piuu.uuto    die    xxu  L    xxKcxy     uu    £,u    up    V  t;  X  y 

D±  L  lll±Ll^lla,lu.   

13 

5 

24 

1 

37 

5 

mn^V»     -f  "pr^m    +Vio"iT*       "p  0  c;  0  n  "1"     1oiro1<3    in  c'l^i'fo 
liiUUXX    ixuill    LXicxx    picociiu    xcvcxo    xii  opxto 

Ha  line: 

UcLX  J-Cto  

10 

0 

27 

4 

33 

9 

r\f     +V»o     r'nn+imipH     ViicxVi     rriQi"     r\  f*     ■Po  pH  q 

Ul        UllC      OUiil-'XilUCLl      XiX^ll      OUOU      VJl  icc^o. 

nouo  uuil  

12 

0 

23 

1 

37 

5 

PTinpc!  of*   "TpPfi   c  Ta  in^   fpll    off  Rompwh  3 1 

T  i  1 1 1 p  Rnrk 

LjJ.  L  UXC  rxU^Jr^  

12 

0 

24 

3 

34 

5 

rfn  ri  n  0"    Ma  rnh    V>nt     arp     "^itill  dpnitiPfilv 

T        1  QT^T  lip 

12 

0 

25 

2 

38 

3 

nVimrp     +V1P     1pi7pT      nf*    a     x/'Par*    acn  Ri/pn 

dUUVt?        UllC       Xt/VcX       Ul       d       yCdi        CL^KJ  .  LjVdl 

ivienipii-i-o.  .  

]^]^ 

3 

22 

6 

36 

5 

with  the  higher  prices  of  butter,  dairy 

Mobile   

13 

0 

25 

3 

37 

1 

farmers  in  many  areas  are  forced  to  cut 

New  Orleans  

11 

3 

26 

1 

38 

3 

down  on  the  rations  they  feed  to  dairy 

Western : 

cows . 

Butte.  

10 

0 

26 

3 

33 

9 

Denver  

11 

0 

28 

5 

36 

8 

Los  Angeles  

11 

0 

26 

6 

34 

6 

Portland,  Oreg 

11 

3 

24 

4 

33 

8 

Salt  Lake  City 

10 

0 

23 

5 

34 

8 

San  Francisco  

12 

0 

29 

9 

36 

1 

Seattle    

11 

0 

23 

4 

35 

0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  26.  1955  (cents) 


Rye 

Markets 

White 

Wiled  U 

/IK  \ 
(it).  ) 

(ID.  ) 

[1.0.  ) 

United  States..  

..  8.3 

8.9 

9.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

8.3 

9.2 

3.8 

Bridgeport  

8.7 

9.1 

9.2 

Buffalo.   

8.4 

8.5 

9.4 

Fall  River...  

8.0 

8.4 

9.0 

Manchester...  

8.9 

9.6 

9.4 

Newark   ._  

9.5 

9.5 

9.6 

New  Haven...  

8.5 

9.0 

9.3 

New  York...  

8.9 

9.0 

9.6 

Philadelphia  

8.8 

9.9 

10.6 

Pittsburgh   

8.4 

8.9 

9.1 

Portland,  Maine 

9.1 

9.6 

9.6 

Providence  

8.2 

8.8 

9.4 

Rochester  

8.1 

8.2 

8.9 

Scranton    

9.2 

9.7 

9.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

9.0 

9.6 

9.0 

Baltimore.  

8.8 

9.2 

9.5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9.3 

9.8 

10.8 

Jacksonville...  

9.7 

9.9 

10.0 

Norfolk.  

8.5 

8.7 

9.0 

Richmond   

8.5 

8.7 

9.1 

Savannah  

9.5 

9.7 

10.4 

Washington,  D.  C 

8.4 

8.8 

8.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

7.4 

7.8 

8.9 

Cincinnati  

7.9 

9.3 

9.5 

Cleveland  

7.8 

8.3 

8.7 

Columbus.  

8.1 

9.1 

9.3 

Detroit   

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

Indianapolis  

7.4 

7.7 

8.9 

Kansas  City.  

7.8 

9.0 

9.1 

Milwaukee   

6.8 

6.7 

8.3 

Minneapolis.  

8.3 

8.9 

9.3 

Omaha   

8.5 

9.2 

8.7 

Peoria.  

8.0 

9.0 

8.9 

St.  Louis...  

8.1 

9.0 

9.5 

St.  Paul  

8.3 

9.0 

9.5 

Springfield,  111 

8.8 

9.6 

9.8 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   

9.7 

9.7 

9.9 

Dallas.  

5.1 

6.0 

5.4 

Houston.  

8.5 

8.6 

8.6 

Little  Rock  

9.9 

9.6 

10  1 

Louisville  

7.4 

8.0 

8.6 

Memphis   

8.6 

9.3 

9.3 

Mobile  

9.4 

9.8 

10.0 

New  Orleans   

8.3 

8.7 

9.7 

Western : 

Butte  

9.5 

9.7 

9.5 

Denver  

7.7 

9.3 

7.9 

Los  Angeles  

7.6 

9.4 

7.7 

Portland,  Greg  

9.1 

10.1 

9.2 

Salt  Lake  City  

7.0 

9.1 

7.0 

San  Francisco  

9.3 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle   

9.0 

9.9 

9.0 

BREAD 

AGAIN  THERE  was  no  change  in  prices  of 
bread.  White  bread  continues  to  sell 
for  an  average  of  8.3  cents,  rye  bread 
for  8.9  cents,  and  whole  wheat  bread  for 
9  cents  a  pound.  The  price  of  white 
bread  has  been  reported  at  8.3  cents 
ever  since  November  20.  This  is  the 
same  price  which  existed  in  July  and 
August  of  last  year. 

PRESENT  BREAD  prices  are  from  about  3-1/2 
percent  to  about  5  percent  above  those 
of  a  year  ago.  On  March  27  last  year 
the  price  of  white  bread  was  8  cents  a 
pound  compared  with  the  present  price  of 
8.3  cents.  The  increase  of  0.3  cent  a 
pound  has  been  due  to  an  increase  of 
about  0.1  cent  in  the  cost  of  flour  and 
about  0.2  cent  in  the  cost  of  other 
ingredients  used  in  making  bread.  For 
example,  the  price  of  lard  and  other 
shortening  is  much  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  The  margin  between  the  wholesale 
cost  of  bread  ingredients  and  the  retail 
price  of  bread  is  now  just  about  the 
same  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  in  fact  there 
has  been  very  little  change  in  this 
margin  during  the  past  year. 

LITTLE  ROCK  continues  to  show  the  highest 
average  price  —  9.9  cents  a  pound  — 
for  the  51  cities.  Jacksonville  and 
Birmingham  report  an  average  price  of 
9.7  cents.  The  lowest  average  price 
reported  —  5.1  cents  —  is  in  Dallas. 
This  is  a  great  deal  lower  than  prices 
in  any  other  of  the  51  cities  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Dallas  reports  also  that  the  average 
price  of  whole  wheat  bread  is  5.4  cents 
and  of  rye  bread  6  cents.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  local  situation.  The  city 
reporting  the  second  lowest  price  of 
white  bread  is  Milwaukee  at  6.8  cents. 
Salt  Lake  City  shows  an  average  of  7 
cents,  while  prices  in  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis, and  Louisville  average  7.4  cents 
a  pound. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

NO  CHANGE  during  the  latter  half  of  March 
appeared  in  the  prices  of  flour  and 
macaroni,  but  the  price  of  wheat  cereal 
went  up  0.2  cent  a  package.  Present 
prices  of  these  cereal  products  are 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Prices 
of  macaroni  averaged  exactly  the  same 
as  on  March  27,  1934,  while  wheat  cereal 
prices  are  up  a  little  less  than  1  per- 
cent and  flour  prices  up  a  little  more 
than  4  percent. 

VERY  LITTLE  CHANGE  has  taken  place  in  the 
wheat  market  since  last  September. 
Prices  have  fluctuated  within  a  very 
narrow  range,  and  reports  on  the  whole- 
sale market  during  early  April  indicate 
prices  approximately  the  same  as  those 
which  existed  throughout  March. 

ESTIMATE  of  the  1935  winter  wheat  crop  has 
just  been  made  at  about  435,500,000 
bushels.  Last  year  the  crop  was  about 
405,000,000  bushels.  While  the  winter 
wheat  crop  is  indicated  to  be  below  nor- 
mal, it  is  estimated  that  together  with 
the  spring  wheat  crop  there  will  be  more 
than  enough  wheat  to  meet  normal  demands 
for  domestic  consumption. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

March 

26,  1935 

( cents ) 

Flour 

Maca- 

Wheat 

roni 

cereal 

Markets 

(28-oz. 

(lb.  ) 

(lb 

.  ) 

pkg .  ) 

UIIJ- tcCl  OLaLeo  

R  n 

u .  u 

7 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston....  

4.8 

15 

2 

23.3 

Bridgeport  

5.4 

17 

0 

25 . 0 

Buffalo....  

5.2 

17 

0 

24.9 

Fall  River  

5.2 

16 

2 

21 . 9 

Manchester.  

5.2 

16 

7 

25.6 

Newark   

5.3 

15 

7 

23. 1 

New  Haven   

5.1 

15 

.  8 

21.9 

New  York   

5.4 

16 

7 

23.6 

Philadelphia   

5.0 

16 

.  8 

22.6 

Pittsburgh   

4.7 

16 

.  0 

23.5 

Portland,  Maine  

4.9 

17 

.  0 

24.3 

Providence.  

5.0 

14 

7 

21 .9 

Rochester   

5.4 

16 

.  3 

23.6 

Scran  ton  

4.9 

17 

.7 

24.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

5.6 

17 

.  5 

26. 1 

Baltimore  

4.9 

15 

.  5 

24.7 

Charleston,  S.  C 

5.6 

16 

.  9 

25.0 

Jacksonville.  

5.5 

16 

0 

25.7 

Norfolk.   

5.1 

16 

.  5 

25 . 0 

Richmond   

5.1 

15 

1 

23.6 

Savannah    

5.4 

lo 

9 

24.7 

Washington,  D.  C 

5.3 

16 

0 

24.  0 

North  Central: 

Chicago  _  

5.0 

14 

6 

25 . 2 

Cincinnati  

5 . 1 

15 

.  6 

22.4 

Cleveland....   

4.9 

16 

.7 

24.5 

Columbus....   

4.4 

17 

0 

27.7 

Detroit    

4.8 

14 

8 

23.1 

Indianapolis  

4.4 

15 

1 

25.6 

Kansas  City   

4.7 

15 

6 

24.7 

Milwaukee   

4.8 

14 

5 

24.9 

Minneapolis  

4.9 

14 

2 

23 . 5 

Omaha    

4.6 

19 

1 

24.  5 

Peoria   

5.2 

17 

0 

25.6 

St.  Louis  

4.9 

16 

7 

25.0 

St.  Paul   

4.8 

14 

5 

23.5 

Springfield,  111 

5.1 

16 

2 

25.0 

South  Central: 

Birmingham....  

5.2 

12 

8 

25 . 6 

Dallas  

5.0 

16 

7 

26.1 

Houston  

5.0 

13 

4 

22 . 8 

Little  Rock   

5.0 

15 

7 

28.0 

Louisville  

5.1 

14 

5 

24.5 

Memphis  

5.5 

14. 

6 

28.0 

Mobile  

5.3 

16. 

6 

25.9 

New  Orleans..  

6.3 

10. 

1 

24.0 

Western : 

Butte  

4.9 

16. 

7 

25.9 

Denver  

4.0 

17. 

2 

24.9 

Los  Angeles   

4.6 

14. 

7 

23.8 

Portland,  Oreg  

4.3 

16. 

6 

23.3 

Salt  Lake  City..  

4.0 

16. 

7 

25.7 

San  Francisco  

5.0 

16. 

5 

24.2 

Seattle  

4.6 

17. 

0 

25.6 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

March 

26,  1935 

(cents) 

Rib 

Chuck 

IViCtl  i\C  Lo 

steak 

roast 

M  h  \ 
\i.D  .  1 

M  h  ) 

M  h  \ 

United  States....  

35 . 5 

29 . 6 

23 . 0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

44.1 

34.7 

29.1 

Bridgeport   

41.9 

34.2 

27.2 

Buffalo   ._  

32.4 

29.6 

22.5 

Fall  River..  _  

42.3 

30.1 

25.2 

Manchester  

43.4 

29.6 

23.1 

Newark   

42.3 

32.9 

25.1 

New  Haven....  

42.3 

33.0 

23.6 

New  York....  

39.9 

35.0 

25.5 

Philadelphia  

39.5 

35.9 

26.7 

Pittsburgh   

36.6 

30.7 

25.1 

Portland,  Maine 

44.1 

31.8 

23.6 

Providence...  

43.8 

36.0 

29.0 

Rochester   

33.7 

27.7 

22.8 

Scranton  

36.0 

30.4 

27.0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

34.5 

26.6 

22.5 

Baltimore....  

33.3 

27.7 

20.7 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

30.9 

26.9 

20.5 

Jacksonville   

30.0 

27.3 

20.5 

Norfolk....  

34.3 

32.4 

21.6 

Richmond.  

37.3 

30.7 

23.1 

Savannah.  

29.9 

27.2 

19.5 

Washington,  D.  C... 

39.7 

31.6 

25.0 

North  Central: 

Chicago...  

33.8 

31.7 

25.5 

Cincinnati.  

37.0 

32.4 

24.0 

Cleveland   

35.0 

30.7 

25.0 

Columbus..  

36.5 

29.7 

24.1 

Detroit.  

35.0 

31.4 

25.4 

Indianapolis  

36.1 

27.6 

22.9 

Kansas  City.  

32.9 

28.4 

21.2 

Milwaukee    

31.7 

27.8 

23.7 

Minneapolis   

31.4 

26.6 

22.2 

Omaha   

33.6 

25.9 

23.1 

Peoria...     

32.5 

25.3 

21.2 

St.  Louis  

37.3 

28.1 

22.1 

St.  Paul  

29.6 

27.4 

23.2 

Springfield,  111.... 

33.9 

26.7 

22.6 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

36.8 

27.9 

21.0 

Dallas   

35.6 

28.0 

20.7 

Houston   

36.5 

31 .7 

22.5 

Little  Rock   

32.4 

26.7 

19.1 

Louisville..   

34.4 

24.9 

22.2 

Memphis.   

36.7 

30.8 

19.1 

Mobile   

33.0 

24.0 

18.4 

New  Orleans  

32.4 

29.1 

19.3 

Western: 

Butte   

27.5 

23.1 

18.4 

Denver   

31.4 

23.9 

21.1 

Los  Angeles.  

33.7 

29.9 

23.0 

Portland,  Oreg  

26.7 

22.7 

17.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

32.0 

27.1 

22.3 

San  Francisco  

35.1 

31.2 

22.1 

Seattle   

31.0 

27.2 

21.5 

BEEF 

BEEF  PRICES  continued  to  go  up  throughout 
the  month  of  March.  All  beef  cuts  in- 
creased during  the  2  weeks  ending  March 
26.  The  price  of  rou  d  steak  went  up 
0.4  cent;  rib  roast,  up  0.2  cent;  chuck 
roast,  up  0.3  cent  a  pound.  Prices  of 
these  cuts  range  from  about  40  percent 
to  50  percent  over  last  year's  levels. 

DURING  the  last  few  weeks  retail  prices  of 
beef  have  increased  more  than  prices  of 
most  other  meats.  Hog  products  have 
been  continuing  to  rise  moderately  and 
lamb  prices  have  fallen  off  during  the 
latter  part  of  March. 

BEEF  steers  in  Chicago  increased  in  price 
very  sharply  from  about  the  middle  of 
December  until  the  middle  of  March. 
There  was  a  moderate  decline  in  cattle 
prices  during  the  latter  half  of  March 
and  a  slight  advance  during  the  first 
week  in  April.  Wholesale  prices  of 
dressed  beef  have  followed  very  closely 
the  changes  in  prices  of  cattle.  There 
was  a  moderate  drop  in  the  wholesale 
prices  of  western  dressed  beef  in  Chi- 
cago from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
end  of  the  month  but  during  the  first 
week  in  April  the  price  picked  up  again 
and  counteracted  about  one-half  of  the 
drop  which  occurred  during  the  second 
half  of  March. 

PRICES  received  by  farmers  for  beef  cattle 
have  been  rising  rapidly  during  the  past 
few  months.  From  February  15  to  March 
15  the  average  price  at  the  farm  rose 
from  $5.95  to  $6.55  per  100  pounds.  A 
year  earlier  the  average  price  was  re- 
ported at  $3.79.  This  indicates  an  in- 
crease of  almost  75  percent  during  the 
year  and  is  one  of  the  most  substantial 
gains  in  prices  to  farmers.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  during  the  past  2  or 
3  years  farm  prices  of  beef  cattle  have 
been  at  extremely  low  levels.  The  sharp 
rise  in  cattle  prices  in  March  brought 
beef  prices  to  98  percent  of  prewar 
parity. 
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PORK 

PRICES  of  pork  and  other  hog  products 
moved  irregularly  during  the  latter  half 
of  March.  Prices  of  bacon,  ham,  and 
lard  all  increased  by  fractions  of  a 
cent  a  pound  but  the  price  of  pork  chops 
dropped  a  cent  a  pound. 

AT  THE  FARM  the  prices  of  hogs  continued 
to  rise.  The  average  on  March  15  was 
reported  at  $8.10  per  100  pounds,  com- 
pared with  $7.10  a  month  earlier  and 
$3.88  on  March  15,  1934.  This  indicates 
that  farmers  in  March  of  this  year  were 
getting  over  twice  as  much  for  hogs  as 
they  did  a  year  earlier.  This  is  offset 
in  part,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that 
farmers  have  fewer  hogs  to  sell.  In 
many  cases  hog  farmers  were  forced  to 
market  their  hogs  last  fall  because  of 
the  shortage  of  feed  and  for  that  reason 
they  could  not  take  advantage  of  the 
recent  increases  in  hog  prices.  Those 
farmers  who  were  able  to  carry  their 
hogs  through  the  winter  are  now  getting 
prices  which  are  much  better  than  any 
which  have  occurred  for  several  years. 
Farm  prices  of  hogs  on  March  15  were  88 
percent  of  prewar  parity.  Hog  farmers 
who  are  cooperating  in  the  adjustment 
program  are  getting  benefit  payments  in 
addition . 

ON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS  the  recent  movement 
in  hog  prices  has  been  very  similar  to 
the  movement  in  cattle  prices.  The 
sharp  advance  which  began  in  December 
brought  prices  to  a  peak  during  the  week 
of  March  9.  There  was  a  moderate  drop 
in  wholesale  prices  of  hogs  during  the 
following  2  weeks.  During  the  last  week 
in  March  and  the  first  week  in  April, 
however,  there  was  some  recovery.  The 
average  price  at  Chicago  for  the  week  of 
April  6  was  $8.91  per  100  pounds  com- 
pared with  $4  a  year  ago.  Wholesale 
prices  of  cured  hog  products  showed 
little  change  during  March. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  March  26.  1935  (cents) 


Who. 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

smo . 

ham 

(lb 

) 

(lb 

) 

(lb.) 

United  States   

32 

1 

18. 

7 

26.3 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  ,  _ 

71 
o± . 

Q 
O 

1  R 

n 
u 

28.4 

Bridgeport  

O 
O 

1  7 

o 
o 

26.6 

Buffalo   _____ 

CO  . 

P, 

o 

1  7 

R 

o 

24.7 

Fall  River  ___ 

. 

c; 
o 

1 V 

A 

26.1 

Manchester  .__ 

ou . 

7 

1  R 

7 

o 

28.5 

Newark_._   

oo . 

7 

o 

1  R 

c 
o 

26.4 

New  Haven   

7n 

o 

1  7 
J.  ( 

R 

29.6 

New  York  

oo 

1  R 

1 

26.5 

Philadelphia  

oo 

u 

1  R 

R 
O 

26.3 

Pittsburgh    

oo 

u 

1  R 

o 

/C 

25.5 

Portland,  Maine  

Oi. 

c 

D 

1  7 

Q 

28.4 

Providence   _. 

o^ 

C 
D 

1  7 

27.0 

Rochester....  _  _ 

oc 

c; 

1  R 
xo 

o 

/C 

25.2 

Scranton   .._ 

79 

5 

1  Q 

Xc? 

R 
o 

26.8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

9Q 

o 

1  R 
xo 

<7 
1 

24.5 

Baltimore  

7n 

n 

u 

1  R 
xo 

7 
o 

25.1 

Charleston,  S.  C 

C  1 

o 

1  s 
xo 

Q 

24.2 

Jacksonville  

9R 

1 
J. 

1  R 
xo 

q 

24.8 

Norfolk._    

7n 
ou 

o 

1  7 

X  / 

o 

/C 

25.0 

Richmond  

79 
Ofj 

1  7 
X  / 

R 
O 

24.6 

Savannah  

9fi 

/CO 

o 

1  R 

7 
o 

23.4 

Washington,  D.  C 

74 
o^ 

o 

/C 

1  R 
xo 

R 
O 

25.4 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

79 

g 

1  R 

1 
J. 

25.8 

Cincinnati  

77 
oo 

o 
o 

1  Q 
X^ 

Q 

26.0 

Cleveland  

77 

OO 

/C 

90 

/CU 

R 
O 

27.2 

Columbus  _.._  

7R 

OO 

n 
u 

1  R 
XO 

■7 

27.0 

Detroit   _ 

7R 

OO 

Q 

1  R 
XO 

D 

28.0 

Indianapolis_   

t£}/C 

R 
O 

1  R 
xo 

1 

.  X 

25.4 

Kansas  City  

7n 
ou 

7 
o 

1  R 

xo 

q 

26.3 

Milwaukee  

71 
O  J. 

o 

1  R 

xo 

A 

24.8 

Minneapolis  __. 

79 

O/C 

o 
o 

1  R 

xo 

u 

26.8 

Omaha    

9R 

A 

90 
/CU 

7 

o 

26.5 

Peoria  __  

70 

Q 
O 

1  Q 
X^ 

c 
o 

26.0 

St.  Louis_._  

71 

Ox 

c; 
o 

1  R 
xo 

A 

24.6 

St.  Paul  

31 

7 

18 

s 

25.4 

Springfield,  111 

7n 
ou 

1 

1  Q 

XS7 

/C 

26.2 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   _ 

9Q 

/Ci3 

± 

1  R 
xo 

/I 

25.3 

Dallas_._  _  

71 
Oi. 

c 
D 

1  Q 
X  J 

R 

o 

26.8 

Houston.  ____  

7n 
ou 

A 

1  R 
xo 

c; 
o 

24.3 

Little  Rock   

9R 
/CO 

Q 

1  R 

R 
o 

25.2 

Louisville   

71 
O  J. 

O 

1  Q 
xi? 

o 

/C 

23.8 

Memphis   

97 

/C  t 

Q 

1  7 
X  / 

Q 
O 

25.4 

Mobile   _ 

9*7 

1  R 
XO 

7 

o 

25.8 

New  Orleans__._  _ 

9Q 

/cy 

U 

1  R 
io 

q 

25.5 

Western: 

Butte_  _  

29 

5 

21 

2 

27.5 

Denver   

32 

2 

20 

3 

27.5 

Los  Angeles  

38 

5 

18 

8 

28.7 

Portland,  Oreg  

32 

4 

19 

0 

26.2 

Salt  Lake  City._._  

34 

8 

22 

5 

29.4 

San  Francisco  

37 

9 

19 

4 

29.8 

Seattle  __  

35 

1 

19 

3 

27.9 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  26,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 


Leg  of  Breast 
lamb  lamb 

(lb. 


Lamb 
square 
chuok 
(lb.)  (lb.) 


United  States   _.  27.5      15.5  21.4 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston     26.7 

Bridgeport...-   26.9 

Buffalo.   26.2 

Fall  River   _.  27.4 

Manchester   26.9 

Newark  _   26.7 

New  Haven   27.8 

New  York   26.3 

Philadelphia   _.  27.8 

Pittsburgh   27.9 

Portland,  Maine   26.0 

Providence   26.5 

Rochester     25.3 

Scranton   29.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    25.3 

Baltimore    26.9 

Charleston,  S.  C   28.6 

Jacksonville   26.6 

Norfolk.   28.8 

Richmond   30 . 2 

Savannah     28.1 

Washington,  D.  C_   27.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago   26.9 

Cincinnati   31.5 

Cleveland    28.7 

Columbus.   30.8 

Detroit     29.5 

Indianapolis   30.4 

Kansas  City   26.1 

Milwaukee     28.0 

Minneapolis     26.4 

Omaha   —  _  25 . 8 

Peoria   __  28.4 

St.  Louis    27.7 

St.  Paul    25.7 

Springfield,  111   27.1 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   26.7 

Dallas     29.2 

Houston     33.9 

Little  Rock.   28.5 

Louisville   31.4 

Memphis   29.3 

Mobile   29.9 

New  Orleans   27.4 

Western: 

Butte   27.0 

Denver    24.5  13 

Los  Angeles   26.2  12 

Portland,  Oreg   23.5  11 

Salt  Lake  City   28.1  13, 

San  Francisco    28.4  12, 

Seattle     25.4  13. 


14.3 
10.8 
13.8 
11.0 
15.7 
13.8 
14.6 
12.6 
9.5 
14.1 
15.0 
12.0 
14.2 
13.4 

12.7 
14.4 
15.0 
11.5 
12.4 
15.3 
13.8 
13.9 

12.0 
18.3 
15.2 


15 
15 
13 
15 
13.6 
11.3 
10.4 
14.6 
16.1 
10.9 
13.6 


12.2 
16.7 
15.6 
15.1 
15.0 
11.7 
15.8 
13.1 

13.7 


17.1 
21.9 
23.7 
20.6 
22.5 
23.3 
18.4 
18.9 
20.2 
21.9 
20.4 
22.3 
22.1 
24.1 

20.3 
22.4 
20.7 
20.9 
17.8 
22.7 
20.6 
22.5 

22.6 
27.5 
25.4 
25.4 
25.3 
22.2 
23.3 
22.9 
21.5 
19.0 
22.1 
22.1 
21.8 
20.0 

17.5 
20.7 
20.2 
19.2 
24.5 
17.1 
20.8 
16.5 

21.3 
20.8 
18.5 
19.3 
23.5 
20.1 
20.9 


LAMB 

LAMB  decreased  in  price  during  the  latter 
half  of  March  while  prices  of  most  kinds 
of  meat  were  rising.  Lamb  legs  dropped 
0.5  cent  a  pound  from  March  12  to  March 
26;  breast  of  lamb  went  off  0.3  cent; 
and  the  price  of  square  chuck  dropped 
0.4  cent.  Increases  since  last  year 
have  been  much  more  moderate  than  have 
the  increases  in  prices  of  beef  and  hog 
products.  For  example,  the  March  26 
price  of  leg  of  lamb  was  about  10  per- 
cent above  that  of  a  year  earlier  while 
prices  of  beef  and  hog  products  have 
increased  anywhere  from  about  33  percent 
to  about  80  percent. 

PRICE  of  lambs  at  the  farm  on  March  15, 
1935,  was  slightly  below  the  levels  of 
a  year  earlier.  The  average  reported 
for  March  15  of  this  year  was  $6.67 
compared  with  $6.79  on  March  15  last 
year.  The  fact  that  present  prices  paid 
farmers  for  lambs  are  lower  than  a  year 
ago  while  the  consumers  are  paying 
higher  prices  for  lamb  meat  may  be  ex- 
plained to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
fact  that  a  year  ago  the  value  of  the 
lamb  pelts  was  much  higher  than  it  is 
today.  A  year  ago  buyers  bid  up  lamb 
prices,  partly  in  order  to  get  the 
pelts.  The  farm  price  of  lamb  on  March 
15  was  89  percent  of  prewar  parity. 

LAMB  probably  would  be  cheaper  to  con- 
sumers except  for  the  fact  that  supplies 
of  almost  all  meats  have  fallen  off. 
The  higher  prices  of  beef,  pork,  and 
other  meats,  including  poultry,  are 
tending  to  keep  up  the  price  of  lamb. 
It  is  expected  that  supplies  of 
slaughter  lambs  during  the  next  few 
months  will  be  as  large  as  those  of  a 
year  ago. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

HENS  and  eggs  both  followed  their  usual 
seasonal  price  movement  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  March.  Hen  prices  went  up 
0.4  cent  a  pound  from  March  12  to  March 
26,  while  egg  prices  fell  off  1.2  cents 
a  dozen.  The  low  point  in  egg  prices 
usually  comes  in  April.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  eggs  are  relative- 
ly cheap.  It  happens  also  that  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  quality  of  the  eggs 
is  usually  very  good. 

ALTHOUGH  prices  of  both  eggs  and  poultry 
this  year  have  been  considerably  above 
the  levels  of  1934,  the  drop  in  egg 
prices  during  March  was  more  than  the 
usual  seasonal  movement  and  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  egg  prices  will  go  a 
great  deal  lower  than  they  now  are. 
Supplies  of  eggs  have  been  relatively 
short  for  some  time  and  no  pronounced 
increase  can  be  expected  for  several 
months  at  least. 

PRESENT  indications  are  that  the  low  point 
in  retail  prices  of  eggs  may  come 
earlier  this  year  than  it  usually  does. 
For  example,  the  wholesale  price  of  eggs 
in  New  York  City  reached  a  low  during 
the  week  of  March  16  and  during  the 
following  3  weeks  increased  about  2.5 
cents  a  dozen.  This  and  other  wholesale 
market  data  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  trough  in  retail  prices  may  have 
already  been  reached. 

IN  SOME  CITIES  consumers  can  buy  graded 
eggs  which  are  inspected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  These  eggs 
are  usually  sold  in  cartons  and  are 
sealed  with  a  sticker  on  which  the  grade 
of  the  egg  is  indicated.  The  highest 
retail  grade  is  called  "Special." 
There  are  usually  only  a  few  of  these  on 
the  market.  The  highest  grade  found  in 
substantial  quantities  is  "Extra." 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

March  26, 

1935  (cents) 

Markets 

Hens 

Eggs 

(lb.)  ( 

doz.  ) 

United  States   

...    28 . 6 

28.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston 

30.0 

37.0 

Bridgeport 

31 .9 

37.5 

Buffalo 

30 . 1 

30 .4 

Fall  River 

28.8 

33.4 

Manches te  r 

30.3 

31 . 6 

Newark 

33. 1 

36.7 

New  Haven 

32 .4 

35.6 

Nftw  York 

31 .8 

37.5 

Philadelphia 

31 .2 

29.9 

Pi  ttsburgh 

28.5 

26.9 

Portland  Maine 

30 .7 

31 .6 

Providence 

30 .3 

33.3 

Rochester 

29.8 

30 .4 

5^c.  ran  t  on 

33.2 

29.6 

South  Atlantic  r 

Atlanta 

24. 1 

26.0 

Baltimore 

31.8 

27.6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

23.5 

21.6 

.Ta  nksnnvi  1 1  e 

26.8 

26.3 

Norfolk 

27.5 

24.4 

Ri  chmnnd 

29.2 

23.6 

Savannah 

21.9 

23.2 

Washincrton    D  C 

33.6 

29.7 

North  Central \ 

Chicago 

30.3 

29.8 

Cincinnati 

33.3 

25.7 

Cleveland 

32.2 

28.1 

Columbus 

29.4 

25.8 

Dp  t  roi t 

30.4 

26.9 

I  nd  i  an  ap  o  1  i  s 

26.8 

23.7 

K'anc^a*^;  Hitv 

25.4 

27.2 

Mil wa  ukee 

27.7 

27.8 

Minneapolis   

27.8 

27.0 

Omaha 

25.5 

24.7 

Peo  ria 

27.2 

22.8 

T  .nn  i  s 

27.8 

27.4 

St  Paul 

27.3 

27.5 

*^nri  ncr  f  i  pi  d  111 

25.1 

22.5 

'^^llth  Central" 

Birmingham 

22.0 

22.3 

Da  lias 

23.6 

25.4 

Houston   - 

29.7 

24.0 

Little  Rock 

22.0 

22.5 

T  mi  1         1  1  P 

25.4 

21.0 

22.0 

24.2 

IVInVi  i  1  P 

23.7 

20.8 

TJpw  Or!  pans 

25.0 

24.7 

Vv CO  ofcJ i  11  • 

+  t  P 

26 . 1 

26.8 

25 . 3 

29.7 

Los  Angeles  

31.4 

28.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

25.9 

24.0 

Salt  Lake  City  

29.0 

29.2 

San  Francisco...  

35.2 

28.9 

Seattle  — - 

....  27.9 

29.2 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  26.  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.) 

Onions 
(lb.) 

Cabbage 
(lb.  ) 

1 

7 

7 . 

3 

7 . 1 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

1. 

3 

7. 

3 

7  .  O 

Bridgeport   

1 

4 

7. 

4 

7 . 2 

cui  laio   

1 

4 

6. 

6 

4  .  CS 

Fall  River  

1 

2 

7 

4 

(  .  1 

Manchester  

1 

1 

7 

5 

T  O 
1  .  O 

Newark-. 

1 

5 

8 

2 

y .  0 

New  Haven....  

1 

3 

7 

2 

8.7 

New  York   

1 

8 

7. 

5 

O  .  O 

Philadelphia  

1 

5 

7 

1 

/  .  1 

Pittsburgh   

1 

3 

6 

3 

6 . 9 

Portland,  Maine  

9 

7 

4 

O  .  9 

Providence  

1 

1 

7 

3 

8 . 0 

Rochester   

1 

2 

6 

4 

5 . 1 

Scranton   

1 

1 

6 

7 

9 . 4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

2 

1 

7 

3 

6 . 1 

Baltimore   

1 

4 

7 

2 

8 . 1 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

1 

9 

8 

1 

4.3 

Jacksonville   

1 

4 

7 

0 

Norfolk.    

1 

.8 

7 

5 

b .  i. 

Richmond     

1 

.6 

7 

3 

Savannah  

1 

.5 

7 

.9 

R  A 
O  .  4 

Washington,  D.  0.  

1 

.6 

7 

.7 

o  o 

North  Central: 

Chicago     

2 

.6 

7 

.3 

y .  1 

Cincinnati   

1 

.9 

7 

.0 

o .  6 

Cleveland   

1 

.9 

7 

1 

Q  >( 

o  .  4 

Columbus  _  

1 

.4 

7 

2 

Q 

O  .  / 

Detroit   

.9 

6 

7 

b  .  o 

Indianapolis   

1 

.1 

7 

1 

b .  o 

Kansas  City   

2 

.3 

7 

9 

(  .  i 

Milwaukee    

1 

7 

6 

5 

b .  b 

Minneapol  is    

1 

9 

7 

5 

1 .  y 

Omaha   

2 

2 

8 

6 

Q  O 

Peoria..  

1 

5 

7 

8 

O  R 
O  .  O 

St .  Louis   

1 

7 

7 

4 

8 . 8 

St.  Paul  

1 

6 

7 

2 

o .  0 

bpringiieia,  ill.  

1 

5 

7 

7 

o .  y 

liOuxn  t^enxrai. 

Birmingham..  

1 

9 

7 

4 

5 . 9 

Dallas.  _  _. 

2 

9 

7 

5 

6 . 0 

Houston   

2 

6 

8 

0 

o 

d .  O 

Little  Rock  

2 

6 

8 

4 

6 . 8 

Louisville  -.. 

1 

6 

7 

0 

7 . 3 

Memphis    

2 

5 

8 

2 

5 . 8 

Mobile...  

2 

Q 

7 

2 

5 . 1 

New  Orleans   

1 

9 

7 

6 

6.8 

Western : 

Butte....  

1 

7 

7 

4 

7.2 

Denver  

2 

3 

6 

9 

7.4 

Los  Angeles  

2 

4 

8 

0 

4.8 

Portland,  Oreg..  

1 

6 

5 

9 

6.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

1 

6 

7 

0 

6.6 

San  Francisco  

2 

4 

6 

8 

7.0 

Seattle   

2 

1 

7 

0 

7.4 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

POTATO  PRICES  continued  the  same  —  1.7 
cents  a  pound  —  during  the  latter  half 
of  March.  This  is  almost  40  percent 
under  prices  of  last  year.  Potatoes 
have  been  very  low  ever  since  the  crop 
was  dug  last  fall.  It  now  seems  likely, 
however,  that  retail  prices  may  rise 
during  the  next  few  weeks  and  the  next 
GUIDE  may  very  likely  show  a  rise. 
There  was  a  big  jump  in  prices  in  the 
wholesale  markets  during  the  first  week 
in  April.  Prices  at  shipping  points 
also  rose  sharply  and  as  usual  the  per- 
centage rise  at  these  points  was  much 
greater  than  the  rise  in  wholesale  mar- 
kets. For  example,  the  shipping  point 
price  at  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  rose  from 
less  than  30  cents  to  more  than  60  cents 
per  hundred  pounds. 

THIS  SHARP  advance  in  wholesale  prices 
appears  to  be  largely  a  reflection  of 
low  shipments  from  Florida  and  Texas. 
It  is  quite  possible  also  that  the  in- 
creased prices  of  some  other  staple 
vegetables  have  shifted  a  section  of  the 
consumer  demand  to  potatoes.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  plenty  of  old-crop  potatoes 
on  the  market  but  the  early  crop  is 
likely  to  be  rather  light,  at  least 
until  May  or  June.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  potato  prices  have  been  very 
low  throughout  the  year  and  that  until 
April  there  has  been  no  seasonal  rise 
such  as  usually  occurs. 

PRICES  of  both  onions  and  cabbage  continue 
to  rise  sharply,  onions  going  from  6.6 
cents  on  March  12  to  7.3  cents  on  March 
26.  During  the  same  time  cabbage  went 
up  from  6  cents  to  7.1  cents  a  pound. 
On  March  26  onion  prices  were  62  percent 
above  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  cab- 
bage prices  were  92  percent  above  the 
unusually  low  levels  of  1934.  Storage 
supplies  of  late  onions  appear  to  be 
rather  scarce  and  recent  shipments  are 
only  about  two-thirds  as  great  as  last 
year.  Texas  is  now  beginning  to  ship 
the  early  crop. 

ACREAGE  OF  Texas  cabbage  was  cut  in  half 
by  the  freeze  and  total  shipments  so  far 
this  year  are  under  2,000  cars  while 
last  year  there  were  over  6,000  cars. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE  PRICES  went  up  during  the  latter 
half  of  March,  increasing  0.8  cent  a 
head  from  March  12  to  March  26.  This 
is  in  spite  of  increased  shipments  dur- 
ing recent  weeks.  The  Arizona  crop  is 
now  coming  on  the  market.  This  crop  is 
expected  to  be  l-ower  than  in  1934. 

SPINACH  PRICES  fell  off  a  cent  a  pound 
from  March  12  to  March  26  but  are  still 
about  45  percent  over  the  prices  of  a 
year  ago.  The  total  spinach  acreage  is 
above  that  of  last  year.  Shipments  from 
Texas,  however,  have  been  low  on  account 
of  the  freeze.  The  second  early  States 
are  now  beginning  to  ship.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  13  percent  in 
spinach  acreage  in  these  States  and  it 
appears  likely  that  the  supplies  of 
spinach  will  be  considerably  increased 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  carrots  dropped  0.1 
cent  a  bunch  which  is  in  line  with  the 
usual  seasonal  movement.  Shipments  of 
carrots  have  been  ahead  of  last  year, 
coming  mainly  from  California  and  Texas. 
Prices  of  carrots  would  probably  now  be 
lower  than  a  year  ago  except  for  the 
fact  that  supplies  of  competing  vege- 
tables are  not  so  large.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  such  vegetables  as 
green  peas,  green  beans,  and  tomatoes. 
The  supplies  of  these  and  several  other 
vegetables  have  been  light  in  recent 
weeks  but  appear  to  be  increasing  rapid- 
ly now.  As  the  second  early  and  inter- 
mediate crops  of  these  vegetables  come 
on  the  market  supplies  should  be  about 
normal . 

FAPM  PRICES  of  truck  crops  dropped  very 
rapidly  from  February  15  to  March  15. 
The  index  number  of  truck— crop  prices  at 
the  farm  fell  from  188  to  162. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  March  26,  1935  (cents) 


Md.  i  ItlH  L  o 

Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

(head) 

(lb.) 
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R  Q 
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Birmingham...  _ 

Q  O 

Q  ft 
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xu .  U 

R  Q 
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Denver  

9.1 

9.6 

6.0 
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7.8 

3.6 

3.3 

Portland,  Oreg.... 

7.0 

8.1 

6.8 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

9.0 

9.8 

5.0 

San  Francisco 

4.8 

5.6 

3.0 

Seattle   

7.4 

6.3 

5.4 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  26,  1935  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Orang 

>es 

Markets 

(doz 

(lb.) 

lb.*) 

(doz. ) 

United  States 

O  . 

y 

oo 

o 

iNorLn  iiLi  an  tic. 

DOS  ton   

6. 

8 

*6. 

0 

32 . 

3 
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7 

0 
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7 
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5 
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4 

2 

*7 
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27 

8 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

APPLE  PRICES  went  up  0.2  cent  a  pound  from 
March  12  to  March  26.  Some  increase 
usually  occurs  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  seasonal  increase  this  year  has  been 
less  than  usual  and  the  average  retail 
price  on  March  26  was  6  percent  under 
the  price  of  a  year  ago.  This  is  in 
spite  of  a  small  crop  of  apples,  partic- 
ularly in  the  east.  The  western  crop 
was  fairly  large  and  shipments  from  that 
section  continue  to  be  much  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  There  are  plenty  of  storage 
apples  on  the  market  and  consumers  can 
get  them  at  reasonable  prices.  One 
factor  which  has  been  partly  responsible 
for  the  low  price  of  apples  this  year 
has  been  the  poor  export  demand.  For- 
eign orders  for  apples  have  been  very 
low  this  year,  especially  in  Germany. 

PRICES  OF  oranges  increased  0.6  cent  a 
dozen  during  the  2  weeks  ending  March 
26.  This  is  about  a  normal  seasonal 
increase.  Shipments  in  the  latter  part 
of  March  were  a  little  less  than  in  1934 
with  Florida  shipping  less  than  a  year 
earlier  and  California  shipping  more. 
Shipments  of  grapefruit  have  been  very 
similar  to  those  of  oranges.  Total 
shipments  to  date  have  been  above  those 
of  a  year  ago  but  recent  shipments  have 
been  somewhat  lighter. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  oranges  is  about  5  per- 
cent higher  than  last  year,  banana 
prices  about  1  percent  higher,  and  apple 
prices  about  6  percent  lower.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  average  prices 
of  fruits  in  general  are  not  much  dif- 
ferent than  those  of  a  year  ago. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March  26,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 
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9 
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,3 
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Consumer  Queries  and 
Comments 

(Concluded  from  Page  2] 

H"HOW  MUCH  meat  do  Americans  usually 
eat?"  asks  a  New  York  consumer. 
"Usually"  is  an  indefinite  kind  of 
a  word,  but  in  the  years  from  1928-29  to 
1932-33  we  apparently  consumed  each  year 
about  7  billion  pounds  of  beef  and  veal;  8.8 
billion  pounds  of  pork;  850  million  pounds 
of  mutton.  Assuming  these  quantities  were 
divided  equally  among  everyone — men,  women, 
and  children — and  that  the  population  in 
these  years  averaged  125  million  people, 
each  person  consumed  annually  some  56  pounds 
of  beef  and  veal;  70  pounds  of  pork;  a  little 
less  than  7  pounds  of  mutton.  These  are 
theoretical  figures,  of  course,  since  small 
children  and  many  others  in  the  population, 
either  from  choice  or  necessity,  consumed  no 
meat  or  very  much  less  than  these  averages. 
Others  obviously  consumed  more.  These  aver- 
age figures  represent  a  much  higher  meat 
consumption  than  was  characteristic  of  such 
countries  as  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France. 

Better  Breaks  for  Butter 
Consumers 

[Concluded  from  Page  11] 

WINTER  BUTTER  is  not  necessarily 
low  in  vitamin  content  nowadays.  That  de- 
pends on  how  the  dairyman  has  fed  his  cows. 
The  more  progressive  dairy  farmers  have 
learned  how  to  make  up  a  winter  ration  that 
supplies  vitamins,  meaning  more  good  news 
for  butter  consumers. 

Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 

(Concluded  from  Page  13] 

BETTER  BREAKS  for  hot-dog  eaters 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, 
have  come  with  the  new  Government-graded 
frankfurters  and  other  sausage  products. 
The  grading  service  for  sausage  started  as 
an  experiment,  but  now  officials  of  the 
Bureau    of    Agricultural    Economics    of  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  are  having  to  ex- 
ert themselves  to  keep  up  with  the  demand 
from  meat  products  manufacturers  asking  for 
Government  grading  and  certification.  Top 
grade  for  frankfurters  is  U.  S.  No.  1.  They 
must  have,  among  other  things,  an  attractive 
dark-wine  color,  the  color  character  of  the 
proper  quantity  of  high  quality  fresh  pork 
and  beef,  must  be  made  of  certain  kinds  of 
meat  and  must  not  contain  certain  other  def- 
inite kinds.  They  must  smell  good  and  have 
a  "delicate  and  appealing"  taste.  Sausage 
grading  is  the  latest  step  in  Government 
meat  grading.  As  consumers  have  learned 
about  beef  grading,  that  service  has  jumped 
from  a  little  over  4  million  pounds  in  1927 
to  263  million  pounds  last  year. 

AAA 

NEW  WAY  of  getting  milk  into  chil- 
dren's diet  and  at  the  same  time  satisfying 
the  desire  for  sweets  comes  by  way  of  a 
candy  that  has  been  evolved  by  the  dairy 
industries  department  of  Iowa  State  College, 
at  Ames.  There  are  two  flavors,  chocolate 
and  honey.  Chocolate  flavor  is  made  of  only 
milk,  sugar  and  cocoa,  and  each  pound  of 
either  kind  contains  2^  quarts  of  whole 
milk. 

Your  Food  Bill 

(Concluded  from  Page  15] 

meat.  We  believe  that  it  would  harm  every- 
body to  have  retail  food  prices  go  too  high. 
This  would  be  not  only  a  serious  burden  on 
families  of  low  incomes  but  would  also  in- 
directly harm  the  farmers  since  it  would 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  consumption 
of  farm  products.  There  is  one  fact,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  pointed  out  several 
times  and  which  we  think  should  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  recent  in- 
creases in  food  prices;  that  is,  that  the 
price  of  food  has  been  low  for  several 
years  in  comparison  with  prices  of  other 
things.  Recent  increases  have  tended  to 
restore  a  more  normal  balance.  The  relation 
of  food  costs  to  general  living  costs  is 
illustrated  on  page  4. 
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OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is  the  end  and 
purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasi!;es  the  consumer's  right 
to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs 
and  efficiency  of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and  farm 
commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments  in  the  agricultural  and 
general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent  upon  the  con" 
suming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise  the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sus- 
tained producing  power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official  data  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce,  the  point  of  view  expressed  in 
its  pages  does  not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  W 
COMMENTS 

H"IS  IT  BETTER  to  give 
my  child  raw  milk  or 
pasteurized  milk?" 
asks  a  Massachusetts  consum- 
er. The  difference  between 
these  two  milks  is  that  pas- 
teurized milk  has  been  heated 
to  a  certain  temperature  and 
held  at  that  heat  for  some 
minutes  in  order  to  render 
harmless  disease  organisms 
which  may  be  transmitted 
through  milk.  While  physi- 
cians may  recommend  consump- 
tion of  raw  milk  for  specific 
reasons,  many  health  officers 
and  physicians  today  believe 
that  pasteurizing  has  no  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  food 
value  of  milk.  Vitamin  C  is 
affected  by  heat  but  this  is 
not  significant  since  the 
amount  of  Vitamin  C  even  in 
raw  milk  is  often  insignifi- 
cant and  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  children  orange  or  tomato 
juice  or  some  other  food  rich 
in  this  vitamin  whether  they 
drink  raw  or  pasteurized  milk. 
Several  years  ago,  reports 
Mr.  Leslie  C.  Frank  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
that  Service  made  a  careful 
study  of  about  3,700  children 
to  determine  whether  those 
who  drank  heated  milk  throve 
less  well  than  those  who  drank 
raw  milk.  "The  results  of  the 
studies  showed  that  the  aver- 
age weight  of  the  children 
receiving  raw  milk  was  33.2 
pounds,  whereas  the  average 
weight  of  the  children  receiv- 
ing heated  milk  was  33.6 
pounds;      also      the  average 


height  of  the  children  receiv- 
ing raw  milk  was  37.4  inches 
whereas  the  average  height  of 
the  children  receiving  heated 
milk  was  37.5  inches.  From 
the  parents'  reports,  however, 
it  was  found  that  the  children 
who  drank  raw  milk  suffered 
with  communicable  diseases 
more  frequently  than  did  the 
children  who  drank  heated  milk 
only.  The  final  conclusion 
of  the  study  was  that,  taking 
into  account  the  average  sup- 
plementary American  child 
diet,  children  who  are  fed 
pasteurized  or  other  heated 
milk  thrive  as  well  as  children 
who  are  fed  raw  milk,  and  con- 
tract certain  communicable 
diseases  less  frequently." 

SOME  farmers  have 
written  us  they  were 
not  getting  the  wear 
out  of  overalls  which  they 
used  to  get.  We  passed  on 
these  complaints  to  the  in- 
dustry. A  prominent  overall 
manufacturer  writes:  "We  do 
not  believe  that  the  garment 
industry  at  the  present 
moment  is  sufficiently  co- 
ordinated to  permit  of  any 
constructive  effort  towards 
improvement  in  quality,  but  we 
feel  that  such  a  need  exists 
and  are  hopeful  in  the  future 
some  steps  may  be  taken 
in  this  direction.  A  well- 
supported  consumer— complaint 
would  be  most  helpful  to  that 
end.  .  ."  If  you  are  a  farm- 
er and  would  like  to  buy 
overalls  on  standardized 
grades,  write  us  about  it. 

IN  THE  APRIL  8  issue 
of  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE  we  told  our 
readers  how  much  of  each  dol- 
lar spent  by  consumers  for  10 
important  foods  went  to  farm- 


ers in  February.  Here  are  the 
figures  for  March.  These  10 
foods,  bought  in  amounts  pur- 
chased by  typical  American 
families,  cost  in  that  month 
$21.13.  Farmers'  share  in 
that  total  was  $9.57  plus 
whatever  benefit  payments 
were  received  by  farmers  who 
cooperated  in  the  wheat—  and 
hog-adjustment  programs.  The 
remaining  $11.56  went  to  proc- 
essors and  distributors  of 
these  foods,  with  the  exception 
of  83  cents  representing  the 
amount  of  the  processing  taxes 
on  the  bread,  flour,  and  pork 
products  included  in  this 
market  basket,  which  are  later 
returned  to  farmers  in  the 
form  of  benefit  payments  or 
purchases  of  food  surpluses. 
The  processors'  and  distrib- 
utors' share  was  then  $10.73. 
.  .  .  Out  of  each  consumer 
dollar,  then,  farmers'  share 
(not  including  benefit  pay- 
ments) was  45  cents  in  March 
1935  as  compared  with  about 
39  cents  in  March  1934  and 
about  33  cents  in  March  1933. 

H REPRESENTATIVES  of 
consumer  groups  in  the 
Government,  women's 
national  organizations,  and 
retail  trade  associations 
have  been  invited  to  form  an 
advisory  committee  to  the 
American  Standards  Associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
selling in  the  drawing  up  of 
voluntary  standards  for  con- 
sumer goods.  Among  those 
expected  to  be  represented 
are  the  Consumers'  Division 
of  the  N .  E  .  C .  ,  the  Consumers  ' 
Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA, 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
and  such  organizations  as  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  National  League  of 
Women  Voters,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women, 
and  Consumers'  Research. 
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Common 
Ground 


Henry  A.  Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


The  farme,r  wants  bi^h  prices.  But  in  self- protect  ion  be 
has  to  keep  them  from  being  too  high,  or  by  stimulating 
overproduction  and  decr&asing  consumption  be  will 
wreck  his  marlcet.  Tbe  consumer  wants  low  prices. 
But  in  self  protection  be  should  guard  against  prices 
going  so  low  that  the  farrr)e,r  will  no  longer  be/  able 
to  produce  food  for  him.  Each  has  to  protect  tho 
other  in  order  to  protect  himself." 


A  SIGNIFICANT  result  of  nearly  2 
years  of  experience  with  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  is  the  degree  of  unity  of  in- 
terest between  farmers  and  consumers  that 
has  developed  out  of  its  operations. 

SOUND  public  policies  capable  of 
bringing  great  good  to  large  numbers  of  city 
and  country  people  can  and  should  grow  out 
of  frank  recognition  of  this  close  interde- 
pendence. The  farmer  gives  the  consumer 
life  by  supplying  him  with  food.  The  con- 
sumer gives  the  farmer  life  by  buying  food 
from  him.  Each  has  to  protect  the  other  in 
order  to  protect  himself. 

SOMETIMES,  it  is  true,  consumers 
and  farmers  lose  sight  of  their  mutual  in- 
terests. V/hen  this  happens,  consumers  imag- 
ine themselves  deriving  benefits  from  prices 
which  mean  misery  on  the  farm,  or  farmers 
fancy  they  gain  when  city  customers  have  to 
pay   extreme   prices    in    times    of  scarcity. 


These  false  appearances  mask  the  gravest 
disadvantages  from  which  farmers  and  con- 
sumers suffer. 

WHEAT  at  $2.20  and  wartime  infla- 
tion of  land  values  didn't  help  the  farmer. 
38-cent  wheat  and  hogs  at  2|-  cents  a  pound 
did  not  help  the  consumer.  The  immense 
surpluses  of  foods  that  wrecked  farm  prices 
in  1932  didn't  do  the  people  in  the  bread- 
lines any  good.  Thirteen  million  bales  of 
carry— over  cotton  didn't  buy  clothes  for 
the  wives  and  children  of  farmers  who  had  to 
sell  their  cotton  at  5-^  cents  a  pound. 
Warehouses  bulging  with  food  so  cheap  that 
it  meant  a  collapse  of  buying  power  for  far- 
mers did  not  save  the  10  million  city 
workers  that  factories  plowed  out  of  their 
jobs  and  on  to  the  streets. 

ONE-THIRD  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
is  spent  for  food.  But  the  farmer's  share 
is  only  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  this 
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food  expenditure  of  housewives.  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  customarily  gets  only 
about  13  percent  of  the  consumer's  total 
cost  of  living  expenditures.  The  rest  of 
the  food  costs,  or  20  percent  of  total  liv- 
ing costs,  goes  to  processors,  handlers,  and 
distributors  of  one  kind  and  another.  The 
joint  interest  of  the  farmer  and  consumer  is 
to  see  that  the  share  of  the  cost  which  they 
pay  to  the  processors  and  distributors  is 
reasonable. 

THIS  COUNTRY  does  not  want  any 
repetition  of  the  emergency  of  1932  and 
1933,  when  farm  prices  broke  under  the 
weight  of  enormous  surpluses.  Primarily  in 
the  interests  of  producers,  but  secondarily 
for  protection  of  the  consumers,  this  kind 
of  disaster  is  one  to  be  avoided. 

BUT  THERE  is  another  kind  of  dis- 
aster against  which  society  also  should 
erect  safeguards.  That  is  the  possibility 
of  a  food  shortage.  Repetition  of  the  dust 
storms  this  year  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  wheat  area  is  still 
dry.  There  should  be  ample  supplies  of 
bread  grains. 

THE  INCLINATION  of  some  people  is 
to  leave  to  farmers  the  responsibility  of 
providing  food  insurance  for  the  nation. 
The  idea  is  simply  that  farmers  always 
should  produce  more  than  is  needed.  This 
surplus  of  production  would  decrease  the 
total  return  to  farmers,  and  farmers,  there- 
fore, would  bear  the  whole  cost  of  national 
food  insurance.  This  would  be  unfair,  of 
course.  But,  actually,  it  doesn't  work  out 
that  way.  Instead,  farm  production  swings 
up  and  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  both 
farmers  and  consumers  insecure,  food  supply 
unstable,  trade  subject  to  too  great  fluc- 
tuation, and  the  cost  to  the  nation  much  too 
large . 

THE  EVER-NORMAL  granary  plan  is 
well  designed  to  meet  producer  and  consumer 
needs.  In  its  simplest  elements,  the  pro- 
posal  is  like  Joseph's  granaries  of  Egypt 


supplemented  by  our  AAA  technique  for  con- 
trolling production. 

THE  FIRST  object  of  the  present 
plan  would  be  protection  of  the  farmer  from 
low  prices,  which,  because  of  loss  of  export 
markets,  occur  in  surplus  years.  ,  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  a  system  of  government 
loans,  like  the  loans  on  corn  and  cotton  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

THE  SECOND  object  would  be  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  from  possibilities  of 
food  shortage.  This  v/ould  be  accomplished 
through  storing  of  surpluses  in  years  of 
high  production  for  use  in  years  of  drought 
or  crop  failure  from  any  cause.  The  sup- 
plies would  be  held,  when  advisable,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  which  would  be  en- 
abled by  the  pending  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  amendments  to  take  title  to  commodities 
on  which  loans  had  been  made. 

FARMERS  would  be  protected  against 
accumulation  of  too  unwieldly  surpluses  and 
the  Government  safeguarded  against  invest- 
ment of  too  large  sums  of  money  by  the  pro- 
vision in  the  amendments  for  payment  of 
benefit  payments  in  kind.  This  means  that 
the  Adjustment  Administration  could  make 
payments,  to  those  farmers  who  wished,  in 
the  form  of  the  commodity  instead  of  cash  as 
consideration  for  their  cooperation  in  pro- 
duction control.  In  this  way,  too  large 
surpluses  could  be  dispersed  by  paying  them 
back  to  farmers  for  production  adjustment. 

I  CONSIDER  this  plan  an  important 
step  in  assuring  consumers  that  we  shall 
have  plenty  without  the  waste  that  now  ac- 
companies the  wide  swings  in  production,  and 
in  giving  farmers  better  assurance  of  fair 
prices . 

IN  ITS  RECOGNITION  of  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  producer-consumer  interests 
and  its  declaration  of  legal  responsibility 
to  both,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is 
pioneering  legislation.  I  doubt  if  either 
the  farmers  or  the  consumers  of  this  country 
realize  the  extent  to  which  the  Act  has  been 
nade  to  function  in  their  joint  behalf. 
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"Warehouses  bulging  with  food  so  cheap  that 
it  meant  a  collapse  of  buying  power  for 
farmers  did  not  save  the  ten  million  city 
workers  that  factories  plowed  out  of 
their  jobs   and   on  to  the  streets." 


NOTHING 
so  much  as  the 
drought  could 
dramatize  the 
way  in  which 
the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  can  be  used  to  serve 
producers  and  consumers  simultaneously. 

SUPPOSE  that  instead  of  choosing 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  fighting 
drought,  the  Federal  Government  last  year 
should  have  taken  the  course  it  took  in  the 
far  less  extensive  but  regionally  acute 
drought  of  1930.  Suppose  it  had  determined 
to  keep  hands  off,  had  fought  every  one  of 
the  efforts  that  were  made  in  Congress  to 
provide  adequate  farm  and  consumer  protec- 
tion . 

IF  that  had  been  the  policy  of  our 
Government  in  1934,  the  weather  disaster  of 
last  year  would  have  been  appalling  beyond 
any  description.  If  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  had  not  bought  them, 
millions  of  cattle  that  were  saved  would 
have  died  from  thirst  or  hunger  because  of 
the  lack  of  water  and  feed.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farm  people  would  have  been 
utterly  destitute  if  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  had  not  supplied  work 
and  relief.  Markets  would  have  been  glutted 
with  distress  cattle  and  hogs  which  the  far- 
mers have  been  forced  by  lack  of  feed  to  try 
to  sell  to  commercial  buyers.  Prices  in 
livestock  markets  would  have  dropped  under 
this    pressure    to    a    point    where  ordinary 


grade  meat  an- 
imals  would 
have  been 

  absolutely 

worthless  to 
their  owners. 

Supplies  of  livestock  wouldj  have  been  re- 
duced by  starvation  to  a  degree  far  lower 
than  they  were,  and  the  drought  costs  to 
both  farmers  and  consumers  would  have  been 
correspondingly  increased. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  chose  in  1934  to 
accept  responsibility  which  in  1930  it  had 
dodged.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and 
other  measures  were  used  to  the  full  by 
farmers  and  for  consumers. 

FOR  THE  FARMERS,  the  benefit  pay- 
ments provided  a  source  of  some  income  even 
if  their  entire  crop  was  burned  up.  In 
addition  to  these  payments  $111,500,000  was 
paid  to  farmers  for  livestock  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  emer- 
gency livestock  buying  program.  This  money 
helped  the  farmers  stay  on  the  land  instead  of 
joining  the  city  unemployed.  Seven  million 
head  of  cattle  and  3-|-  million  sheep  and  goats 
which  would  have  starved  or  died  of  thirst 
were  bought  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  slaughtered,  and  the  meat 
saved.  Freight  rate  reductions  and  credit 
helped  move  animals  to  feed  and  feed  to  ani- 
mals. The  corn  which  had  been  held  in 
storage  under  the  Government  loan  programs 
helped  materially  in  tiding  farmers  through 
the  period  of  serious  feed  shortage. 
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FURTHER,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  encouraged  farmers  to 
plant  emergency  crops  on  the  contracted 
acres.  These  crops,  for  the  most  part,  were 
more  drought  resistant  than  corn  and  wheat 
and  resulted  in  the  production  of  more  feed 
than  would  have  been  raised  if  the  acres  had 
not  been  shifted  out  of  the  basic  crops  of 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  offered 
farmers  emergency  incentives  to  save  soy 
bean  hay  and  fodder.  Seed  supplies  were 
gathered  and  credit  made  available  to  plant 
a  crop  this  year.  The  Government's  surplus 
relief  purchases  helped  to  maintain  prices 
of  farm  products  everywhere  in  the  country. 

EVERY  ONE  cf  these  Government 
measures  to  conserve  food  and  feed  was  im- 
portant to  consumers.  As  a  result  of  the 
emergency  purchases  more  than  700  million 
pounds  of  meat  products  were  distributed  by 
the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  to 
the  most  needy — those  on  relief  rolls.  In 
all,  over  a  billion  pounds  of  food  concen- 
trates from  Federal  surplus  purchases  were 
allotted  as  life-giving  rations  to  the  Na- 
tion's neediest  people.  The  conservation  of 
corn  and  forage  and  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  payments  for  the  sale  of 
distress  stock  was  insurance  that  farmers 
would  keep  all  the  breeding  animals  on  the 
farm  that  they  could.  This  is  assurance  to 
consumers  of  ample  meat  supplies  in  the 
future . 

THE  DROUGHT  brought  a  heavy  loss 
to  producers  and  a  rise  in  prices  to  con- 
sumers. Both  effects  would  have  been  infin- 
itely worse  if  the  Government  had  not 
stepped  in  to  soften  the  blow. 

THIS  YEAR  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  has  followed  up  by  pro- 
viding for  expansion  of  production  in  every 
one  of  its  most  important  programs.  Re- 
strictions on  spring  planting  of  wheat,  and 
harvest  of  winter  wheat  sown  for  pasture 
have  been  removed  for  those  farmers  who 
agree  to  make  corresponding  reductions  if 
necessary  next  year. 


IF  this  maturing  Nation  thinks  so- 
berly about  the  future,  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion will  be  a  new  deal  for  its  resources, 
which  will  substitute  a  broad  policy  of  con- 
servation, husbanding,  and  replenishment  for 
the  criminal  carelessness  and  waste  which 
have  characterized  so  much  of  our  past 
history . 

SOLEMN  responsibilities  must  be 
met  with  great  courage  and  no  faltering.  A 
strong  and  continuous  effort  to  end  the  dust 
storm  menace  is  essential.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  all  the  people,  positive  action  to 
check  the  menace  of  erosion  of  soil  by  wind 
and  water  is  vital.  The  Soil  Erosion  Serv- 
ice, recently  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  already  at  work. 

PROGRAMS  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  are  splendidly 
adapted  to  help  this  work  along.  One  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  adjustment  program  is 
its  effort  to  get  back  into  grass  the  lands 
plowed  up  to  produce  grain  for  export  mar- 
kets which  no  longer  exist.  This  transition 
back  into  grass  is  to  be  further  stimulated 
by  the  Administration.  Benefit  payments  can 
be  employed  effectively  to  this  end. 

IN  ITS  DOUBLE  service  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  this  phase  of  the 
adjustment  program  is  like  the  ever-normal 
granary,  and  is  of  great  potential  good. 
The  ever-normal  granary  would  conserve  the 
crops  of  fat  years  for  use  in  lean  years. 
The  transition  back  to  grass  in  the  drought 
and  dust-storm  area  would  conserve  the  fer- 
tility of  soil  against  time  of  great  na- 
tional emergency  and  against  the  day  of 
advancing  maturity  when  every  resource  will 
be  husbanded  for  consumer  safety,  and  na- 
tional welfare. 

GRADUALLY  we  will  build  a  land 
policy  which  will  put  an  end  to  senseless 
exploitation  of  our  resources.  Given  the 
chance  we  can,  through  the  ever-normal  gran- 
ary, husband  our  food  supplies  from  years 
of  plenty  for  years  of  shortage,  and  through 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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MEAT  CONSUMERS'  fancies  this 
spring  can  turn  more  than  lightly  to  thoughts 
of  lamb,  for  here  is  a  meat  selling  at  prices 
only  slightly  advanced  over  last  year's. 
Supplies,  little  affected  by  the  drought, 
are  even  larger  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 
It's  a  wise  consumer  who  takes  advantage  of 
these  twists  in  food  fortune. 

TIME  WAS  when  lamb  for  dinner  was 
more  of  a  treat  than  pork  or  beef.  During 
the  5  years  1924  to  1928  consumers  in  New 
York,  for  instance,  paid  an  average  of  38.74 
cents  a  pound  for  lamb  against  an  average  of 


35.79  for  beef  and  30.40  cents  for  pork. 
By  1933  not  only  had  prices  of  all  meats 
fallen  way  off,  but  lamb  was  cheaper  than 
beef  and  only  a  little  over  4  cents  more 
expensive  than  pork,  taking  New  York  City 
prices  as  examples.  (Almost  a  third  of  the 
inspected  slaughter  of  lambs  is  consumed  in 
Metropolitan  New  York. ) 
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DROUGHT-REDUCED  feed  supplies 
have  caused  a  marked  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  and  pork  and  especially  of 
the  better  grades  of  beef,  and  this  in  turn 
has  forced  up  prices  of 
these  meats.  Increases 
in  beef  and  pork  prices 
have  helped  to  lift  up 
the  price  of  lamb  but 
only  slightly.  The 
cheapest  cut  of  any  meat 
reported  on  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  at 
the  end  of  March  was 
breast  of  lamb,  selling 
at  an  average  of  13^ 
cents  in  51  cities.  Good 
cooks  know  how  to  turn 
cheap  cuts  like  this  into 
nourishing  and  palatable 
dishes . 


MAJOR  reason 
why  lamb  prices  have 
clung  closer  to  the  low 
levels  of  last  year  is 
that  lamb  supplies  so  far 
have  been  larger  this 
year  than  last.  Lambs 
coming  to  market  this 
winter  and  early  spring 

were  from  the  1934  crop  which  was  one  per- 
cent greater  than  the  1933  crop.  Because 
of  the  drought  the  proportion  of  thin  lambs 
last  fall  which  went  to  feed  lots  for 
further  finishing  was  larger  than  usual. 
As  a  result  more  lambs  have  been  slaughtered 
since  the  first  of  the  year  than  a  year 
earlier.  While  the  Government  purchased 
some  3|-  million  sheep  in  the  fall  of  1934 
to  salvage  meat  for  canning  and  distributing 
to  relief  families,  it  selected  old  ewes, 
very  few  of  which  would  have  come  to  market 
anyway.  The  lamb  population  on  January  1, 
1935,  was  within  2i  million  of  the  52,212,000 
in  existence  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier. 
None  of  this  reduction  was  due  to  a  com- 
modity control  program. 

SUPPLIES    of    early    spring  lambs 
which  will  be   in  your  butcher  shop   in  May 


Keep  straight  on  your  food 
facts.  You  are  paying  more 
for  meat  these  days  primarily 
because  millions  of  bushels  of 
animal  feed  were  wiped  out  by 
last  year's  devastating  drought. 
Only  secondarily — and  then 
only  in  the  case  of  hogs — 
are  prices  higher  because  farm- 
ers voluntarily  reduced  sup- 
plies by  cutting  down  on  pro- 
duction normally  sold  abroad. 
Shortage  of  feed  supplies  would 
have  made  much  of  this  re- 
duction necessary  anyway. 
Your  extra  food  dollars  for 
meat  are  going  to  farmers  who 
for  years  tried  to  make  a 
living  out  of  loading  your 
dinner  table  with  bountiful 
supplies  of  meat,  and  in  re- 
turn were  paid  prices  which 
brought  many  of  them  to  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy. 


and  early  June  are  expected  lo  be  relatively 
large  and  in  better  condition  than  average. 

MEAT  BARGAINS  to  consumers  often 
mean  poor  prices  to  pro- 
ducers. That  is  what  the 
bargain  prices  to  con- 
sumers meant  during  the 
depression.  Back  in  1928 
farmers  received  an  av- 
erage of  $12  per  100 
pounds  of  live  lamb.  In 
1932  all  they  got  was 
$4.40.  That's  a  cut  of 
70  percent — even  heavier 
than  the  60  percent  cut 
forced  on  hog  farmers  or 
the  56  percent  cut  forced 
on  cattlemen.  Since  this 
low  level,  livestock 
prices  have  taken  a  bet- 
ter turn.  In  March  1935 
farmers  who  had  hogs  to 
sell  found  their  price 
had  climbed  up  108  per- 
cent over  the  March  1932 
level;  cattlemen  re- 
ceived prices  54  percent 
higher;  increase  in  the 
farm  price  of  lambs  was 
52  percent. 

IF  CONSUMERS  match  prices  against 
the  months  they  will  find  that  May  is  the 
month  when  lamb  prices  to  them  usually 
begin  falling  off.  Supplies  increase  from 
May  to  October  and  prices  usually  decline. 
In  November  or  December  prices  begin  climb- 
ing again  as  supplies  sent  to  market  de- 
crease . 

WHATEVER  the  season,  consumers 
stand  a  good  chance  of  getting  a  tender  cut 
when  they  buy  lamb  because  the  animal  is 
marketed  while  it  is  still  quite  young. 
Other  countries  consume  quantities  of  mut- 
ton. Here  mutton  is  seldom  seen  in  butcher 
shops.  Ninety  percent  of  the  sheep  raised 
are  sold  as  lambs.  New  crop,  or  "spring 
lambs",  most  plentiful  from  May  to  July,  are 
3    to    5    months    old.      "Grass    lambs",  sold 
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from  August  to  December,  are  for  the  most 
part  5  to  8  months  old.  "Fed  lambs",  sold 
on  local  markets  usually  from  December  to 
May,  are  about  8  to  12  months  old.  These 
different  kinds  of  lamb  differ  in  age  from 
each  other  much  as  the  chickens  you  buy. 
A  "spring  lamb"  is  like  a  broiler;  "grass 
lamb"  like  a  fryer;  "fed  lamb",  like  a 
roaster. 

VARIATIONS  in  quality  occur  in 
lamb  as  they  do  in  other  meats.  It  takes 
special  skill  to  spot  them.  If  you  buy  by 
Government  standards  you  don't  have  to 
acquire  this  skill  or  guess  at  quality. 

MEN  SKILLED  in  the  business  of 
marketing  know  the  value  of  standards  in 
quality.  Grading  simplifies  their  business. 
It  cuts  down  losses.  It  gives  them  a  common 
language  that  everyone  in  the  trade  under- 
stands.    It  is  the  basis  of  credit. 


Retail  Lamb  Cuts 

®  (2)  and  (D 
are  the  bibber  priced  cu+s 

®  (D  and  (D 
are  +b©  lower  priced  cu+s 

®LEG 


ITO  4  CHOPS 
7-ROAST 


©LOIN 


I  TO  13  LOIN  AND  KIDNE?!' 
CHOPS  OR  ROAST 

)HOTEL  RACK 

IT0I3  RIBOR TRENCH  CHOPS 

CHUCK 

I  -ROASTS  AND  STEWS 

BREAST 

I  -STEWS  OR  BONED  AND 
ROLLED  ROASTS 

FLANK 

l-STEWS 


NOW  THAT  graded  meats  can  be 
bought  by  consumers,  guessing  on  quality 
has  come  to  be  out  of  date.  Already  graded 
beef  has  proved  such  an  aid  to  consumers 
that  263  million  pounds  were  marked  last 
year.  Less  than  5  years  ago  the  first  con- 
sumer grading  of  lamb  was  started.  In  the 
first  full  year — 1931 — 1,378,000  pounds  were 
graded.  Last  year  9,352,000  pounds  went 
under  the  grader's  purple  stamp. 

MEAT  DEALERS  can  supply  you  with 
graded  lamb — if  you  ask  for  it — by  ordering 
from  a  wholesaler  located  in  one  of  the  16 
cities  where  the  United  States  Government 
grader  is  located.  (When  more  consumers 
ask  for  U.  S.  graded  meats  this  grading 
service  can  be  extended  to  still  more 
cities.)  The  cost  to  the  wholesaler  is  only 
$2  an  hour. 

BECAUSE  these  graders,  experi- 
enced and  trained  men,  can  inspect  so  many 
carcasses  an  hour,  the  cost  of  grading  each 
animal  is  too  small  to  make  any  difference 
in  the  price  consumers  must  pay. 

LAMB  GRADES — like  beef  grades — 
start  with  "Prime."  Next  four  grades  are: 
"Choice",  "Good",  "Medium",  and  "Common." 
"Prime"  lamb  has  an  abundance  of  the  best 
quality  flesh,  particularly  in  the  regions 
of  the  most  desired  cuts.  All  fats  are  firm 
but  not  brittle;  inside  and  out,  they  are 
white  or  slightly  creamy  in  color  and  may 
be  tinged  with  pink.  Cut  surfaces  of  the 
lean  flesh  appear  smooth  and  velvety.  The 
flesh  is  light  pink  in  color.  Bones  are 
relatively  small,  soft,  and  tinged  with 
blood . 

PRIME  GRADE  cuts  are  prize  cuts 
and  you  seldom  find  them  on  ordinary  mar- 
kets. Choice  and  Good  grades  are  more 
usually  found  and  measure  up  closely  to  the 
top  grade.  Medium  and  Common  grades  have 
their  uses,  too,  and  if  you  know  how  to  cook 
them  you  can  turn  meat  of  these  grades  into 
many  an  appetizing,  nutritive  dish.  The 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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Garden  Spots 
oF  Recovery 


1934s  successful  relief  gardens 
show  what  big  and  li+tle  communities 
can  do  to  help  relief  families 
secure  a  better  balanced  diet 


BRIGHT  SPOT  in  the  unemploy- 
ment picture  is   the  relief 
garden. 


BENEFITS    ARE  various 
and  immeasurable.  We 
can  count  the  acres 
and    the  bushels, 
the  cans  and  the 
people,  but 
there  are  in- 
tangible re— 


Twenty-five  unemployed  men  in  Ashland,  Louisiana,  mef  each  nighHo  learn  +o  read  and 
write.       In+he  daytime  an  agricultural  teacher  helped  them  to  raise  their  own  garden  truck. 
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turns  which  escape  enumeration:  pride  of 
achievement  and  renewed  self-respect  helping 
to  rehabilitate  thousands  of  tragic  individ- 
uals whose  plight  was  no  fault  of  their  own; 
changed  eating  habits  and  hours  of  work  in 
the  sunshine  bringing  back  vitality,  build- 
ing health  and  strength. 

TANGIBLE  EVIDENCES  of  success  are: 
1,820,663  relief  gardens  planted  last  year 
(indications  are  that  there  will  be  even 
more  this  year) .  Every  State  in  the  Union 
had  some  form  of  garden  program.  Gardens 
ranged  all  the  way  from  a  few  rows  in  a  back 
yard  to  extensive  municipal  and  community 
tracts.  In  all  they  covered  398,593  acres 
in  1934  and  produced  44,608,777  bushel  of 
vegetables . 

BUT  weren't  there  already  enough 
vegetables,  someone  asks.  And  do  not  these 
44  million  bushels  from  new  sources  make 
things  even  harder  for  the  farmers  and 
truck  gardeners  who  can't  sell  all  they 
raise  even  now? 

YES,  there  were  apparently 
"enough"  vegetables,  but  the  gardeners  we 
are  talking  about  could  not  buy  them. 
They  were  already  on  full  or  partial  relief, 
or  were  "border  line"  cases,  losing  in 
the  struggle  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families.  A  vegetable  garden  provided  a 
means  for  relief  families  to  earn  at  least 
a  part  of  their  food,  and  helped  to  keep 
others  off  relief. 

IN  COUNTIES  where  gardens  were  in 
the  best  condition,  relief  workers  say  that 
there  was  a  decided  drop  in  the  numbers 
receiving  direct  relief. 

NONE  of  these  relief  garden  vege- 
tables were  sold.  The  surplus  was  canned 
and  stored  for  future  use. 

THE  GARDENS  which  served  2,387,240 
families  in  1934  were  of  four  types:  The 
home  or  vacant-lot  garden,  the  community, 
the  municipal,  and  the  industrial.  The 
first  group  used  three-fourths  of  the  en- 
tire acreage.     The  community  garden  was  sec- 


ond in  extent.  In  this  type  each  applicant 
had  his  own  plot,  but  it  was  one  of  scores 
or  even  hundreds  on  the  same  tract  of  land. 

MUNICIPAL  GARDENS  were  often  used 
as  work-relief  projects.  Unemployed  men  and 
women  did  all  the  cultivating  and  were  paid 
from  relief  funds.  The  crops  were  distrib- 
uted through  the  relief  organization  or 
canned  and  stored  for  the  winter. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONCERNS  in  some  places 
provided  land  and  assistance  for  cooperative 
gardens  for  their  ex-  or  part-time  employ- 
ees. These  operated  very  much  as  the  com- 
munity gardens  did — individual  plots  in  a 
large  tract  of  land. 

NO  RULE  was  laid  down  as  to  what 
kind  of  gardens  a  community  should  have. 
There  was  usually  a  local  garden  committee 
which  included  members  of  the  Welfare  Board, 
the  Relief  Administration,  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  County  Extension  Agent, 
and  public-spirited  citizens. 

THIS  COMMITTEE,  working  with  the 
State  Administrator  of  Relief,  decided  on 
the  most  suitable  method.  In  a  few  States 
only  those  actually  on  the  relief  rolls  re- 
ceived free  seed,  fertilizer,  lime,  and 
spraying  material  for  their  gardens,  but, 
in  the  majority,  families  unable  to  buy 
seed  were  included  in  the  garden  plans  even 
though  they  were  not  receiving  relief. 

SUITABLE  LAND  was  the  first  con- 
cern of  a  garden  committee  where  a  large 
enterprise  was  planned.  Quality  and  con- 
venience of  location  were  the  main  considera- 
tions. The  land  was  often  donated  by  indi- 
viduals or  companies.  Cities  sometimes 
turned  over  property  taken  for  delinquent 
taxes  or  assessments.  County  administrators 
and  garden  supervisors  were  advised,  how- 
ever, to  rent  land  if  necessary  rather  than 
accept  untested  soil.  The  game  was  lost  be- 
fore the  start  if  the  soil  was  defective. 

PLOWING  was  often  donated  too. 
Sometimes  neighboring  farmers  did  it  in  ex- 
change for  labor  in  their  hay  or  wheat 
fields.     Sometimes  farm  implement  companies 
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In  a  community  garden  in  Oi^lahoma,  vegetable 
seedlings  were  raised  for  transplanting  to 
gardens  of  relief  families. 


loaned  all  necessary  equipment,  only  speci- 
fying that  experienced  men  operate  them. 
The  park  departments  of  some  cities  took  the 
whole  responsibility  for  preparing  the  soil, 
or  loaned  the  equipment.  In  other  places 
the  preparation  of  the  land  was  made  a  work 
relief  project.  V/here  land  had  to  be  marked 
off  into  small  plots  the  city  engineers  or 
the  Public  Works  Department  usually  took 
over  the  job. 

THE  QUESTION  of  what  to  plant 
came  next.  The  County  Agricultural  Agent, 
the  Horticulture  and  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ments of  the  State  Agriculture  College,  co- 
operated on  the  selection  of  seed.  They 
made  up  a  package  which  would  furnish 
early  and  continuing  vegetables  and  give  as 
great  a  variety  as  possible  of  all  necessary 
foods . 

TOMATO  and  cabbage  plants  were 
given  with  seed  last  year  by  some  relief 
administrators.  This  year  these  garden  com- 
mittees plan  to  grow  their  own  in  hotbeds. 
In  Pittsburgh  a  public  conservatory  was 
turned  over  to  the  Thrift  Garden  Committee. 
They  plan  to  grow  2  million  tomato,  cabbage, 
and  pepper  seedlings  there  for  this  season's 
gardens . 

IN  ASSIGNING  PLOTS  in  community 
gardens  preference  was  usually  given  to  re- 
lief applicants  with  children,  but  others 
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were  eligible.  Formal  application  was  made 
and  an  agreement  signed  before  a  garden  was 
allotted.  In  general  the  agreement  bound 
the  applicant  to  plant  and  to  weed  and  care 
for  his  garden;  to  conform  to  regulations 
and  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  other 
gardeners;  not  to  sell  any  produce;  to  for- 
feit the  use  of  the  garden  if  the  agreement 
were  violated. 

IN  THE  CASE  of  community  gardens 
all  the  workers  had  identification  cards  and 
the  gardens  were  plainly  marked. 

NEXT  IMPORTANT  ITEM  after  suitable 
land  and  seed,  was  water.  And  what  a  prob- 
lem that  was  for  some  gardeners  last  year! 
Here's  another  chance  to  show  community  in- 
genuity. In  many  cities  the  fire  depart- 
ment provided  special  arrangements  for  using 
the  hydrants.  Here  and  there,  where  gardens 
were  far  from  any  water  supply,  wells  were 
sunk.  One  group  took  over  a  discarded  city 
sprinkler  to  haul  water.  Another  ran  a 
pipe  line  from  a  lake,  using  an  old  Ford 
car  motor  for  power.  In  some  sections 
where  gardens  were  completely  destroyed  by 
the  drought,  the  determined  gardeners  plant- 
ed again  in  the  late  summer  and  were  re- 
warded by  heavy  rains  and  a  bumper  crop. 

ADEQUATE  SUPERVISION  had  as  much 
as  anything  to  do  with  the  success  of  relief 
gardens.  So  many  of  the  gardeners  were  new 
at  this  job  of  coaxing  Mother  Earth  to  help 
out  with  the  food  bill.  And  as  any  amateur 
gardener  knows,  she  can  be  very  baffling. 
Most  States  had  a  State  Garden  Supervisor 
with  regional  and  county  supervisors  under 
him.  Graduates  of  State  Agricultural  Col- 
leges, local  garden  experts,  and  other  ex- 
perienced horticulturists  were  secured  for 
supervisors.  Sometimes  they  were  volun- 
teers, sometimes  they  were  on  relief  and 
were  paid  from  State  ERA  funds. 

PROSPECTIVE  GARDENERS  in  many  com- 
munities met  with  their  supervisor  for  in- 
struction before  any  seed  went  into  the 
ground.      Wherever  possible    the  supervisor 


visited  the  garden  and  helped  with  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  cultivation.  This  was 
not  always  possible  with  the  backyard  gar- 
dens, but  the  community  group  gardens  re- 
ceived, in  most  cases,  fairly  close  super- 
vision. 

IN  ORDER  TO  keep  up  the  morale  of 
the  gardeners  many  schemes  were  resorted  to. 
Here  and  there  prizes  were  offered  by  local 
merchants  for  the  best  garden,  the  best 
vegetable,  the  best  can.  Some  localities 
placed  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ribbons  on  the 
gardens  as  marks  of  first,  second,  and  third 
rank.  In  West  Virginia  the  Governor  gave  a 
certificate  of  merit  for 
the  best  relief  garden  in 
every  county. 


TOOLS  for  the 
home  garden  were  not  al- 
ways supplied.  Home  gar- 
deners sometimes  had  to  get 
their  own  or  borrow.  In 
larger  enterprises  tools 
were  bought  out  of  the  re- 
lief funds. 

TRANSPORTATION 
to  the  gardens  was  another 
problem  which  had  to  be 
solved  by  the  individual 
community.  In  some  cities 
the  street  railway  issued 
a  "garden  pass"  at  a  very 
low  rate  which  was  paid  by 
the  committee.  In  others, 
trucks  were  provided,  with 
local  companies  often  con- 
tributing the  gas  and  oil. 
In  some  the  gardeners  were 
issued  two  street-car  to- 
kens each  week. 

AS  THE  vegeta- 
bles matured,  the  need  for 
protection  became  great. 
Local  police  and  sheriffs 
were  found  very  coopera- 
tive, and  the  gardeners 
themselves  arranged  volun- 


Sou+h  CaroWna's  Emergency 
Adminij-f  ration  furnij-hed  \>\an\j 
and  xeedj-  +0  AaA  individual 
relief  familie/  on  the  road 
to  rehabilitation.  .  .  ..; 


teer   patrols    to   safeguard   their  produce. 

SURPLUS  CROPS  were  canned  or 
stored  under  the  supervision  of  home  demon- 
stration agents  and  nutrition  specialists. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  received  employ- 
ment in  canning  centers.  5,140,296  bushels 
of  food  from  relief  gardens  were  canned  or 
preserved.  Relief  workers  estimate  that  if 
these  foods  had  been  bought  at  going  prices 
they  would  have  cost  $9,421,889.01. 

DIETITIANS  tell  us  that  all  this 
fresh  vegetable  raising  and  eating  are 
changing    eating    habits     for    the  better. 

Public  Health  people 
agree,  and  point  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  prevalence  of 
Pellagra  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. During  the  early 
years  of  the  depression 
Pellagra  was  on  the  in- 
crease, but  recently — co- 
incident with  the  growth  in 
popularity  of  gardens — it 
has  decreased. 

GARDENS  have 
proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  economical  forms  of 
relief.  For  a  cash  outlay 
of  from  $5  to  $10,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  gar- 
den and  the  amount  of  con- 
tributed material,  the 
average  family  can  be  sup- 
plied with  green  stuff  for 
the  summer  and  with  root 
and  canned  vegetables  for 
the  winter. 

HELPFUL  GARDEN 
PUBLICATIONS  are:  The  Farm 
Garden  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1673),  Diseases  and  In- 
sects of  Garden  Vegetables 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1371),  Subsistence  Farm 
Gardens  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1746).  5  cents  each 
from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 
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Your  Food  Bill  changes  in  city  retail  prices 

Apr        h'ar        Apr  ^°  ^^^""^  °^ 

EARLY     APRIL  Kind  of  food  10,        26,         9,  i"?^"^!. 

food      costs      resumed  1934      1935      1935  April  15. 

1929 

their    upward  climb,   

temporarily     halted     in         Dairx  products  0  0  0  %  % 

Mor-^h       A,,^,.,,.^  o^o  +  o  rsf  Milk,  qt.___.   11.1      11.9      11.9        +7.2  -16.2 

March.     Average  costs  of  ,„ 

(Grade  A  delivered) 

42  foods  stood  on  April  9 

Cheese,  lb   24.1      26.1      26.1        +8.3  -31.5 

at  124.1  percent  of  the 

^  Butter,  lb   29.3      36.9      40.3      +37.5  -27.6 

1913  level.     This  was  an 

Beef 

increase    of    2    percent  Round  steak,   lb.._.   25.6      35.5      36.0      +40.6  -17.0 

during   the  2  weeks  from  ^^^3^^    20.8      29.6      30.0      +44.2  -17.4 

March  26.  Chuck  roast,  lb.   15.5      23.0      23.4      +51.0  -20.7 

Pork 

APRIL  9  prices  Chops,  lb  _   23.7      32.1      32.9      +38.8  -11.6 

averaged     15.6     percent  Lard,  lb   10.3      18.7      18.8      +82.5  +1.6 

more    than    those    of    a  Whole  smoked  ham,  lb..    18.6      26.3      26.4  +41.9   

year   ago,    37.3   percent  Lamb 

above    those   of   2   years  Leg  of  lamb,  lb...._   25.2      27.5      27.5        +9.1  -34.2 

earlier.     Food   costs   on  Breast  lamb,   lb...   10.7      13.5      13.4  +25.2   

April     9    of    this    year  Square  chuck,   lb...   18.1      21.4      21.3  +17.7   

had  reached  the  level  of         Poultry  and  Eg-gs 

April  15.  1931.  but  were  "e-^^'  ^'^   24.7      28.6      28.9      +17.0  -30.9 

still    18    percent    below  ^ggs.  doz.....   24.0      28.0      29.0      +20.8  -21.2 

costs  in  April  of  1930.  Bread 

White,  lb    8.0        8.3        8.3        +3.8  -7.8 

Rye.  lb    8.6        8.9        8.9  +3.5   

MOST  IMPORTANT  ^ 

Whole  wheat,  lb   8.7        9.0        9.0  +3.4   

of  the  price  advances  in 

(continued) 

the   2   weeks    from   March  _  , 

26     to    April    9,  1935, 

were    in   prices    of    cabbage,    up    21    per-         percent.       Leg   of   lamb    sold   at    the  same 
cent;   onions,   up  12   percent;    butter,   up  9         price  on  both  dates, 
percent;   oranges,   up  6^  percent;   and  white 

potatoes,   up  6  percent.     None  of  the  other  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  with  the  exception 

price    increases    amounted    to    more    than   2         °^  ^^^^^^  change   in  price.  De- 

percent.    Navy  beans,  canned  peas,  and  coffee         ^^^^^^  ^^e    number   of    cows    and    in  the 

dropped  slightly  in  price.  production  of  butter  are  reflected  in  these 

increases  in  butter  prices  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  turn  of  the  year. 

CEREALS  as  a  group  did  not  change. 

Prices    of    these   products,    such    as   bread,  ^-.nnc-  ^^  ^  ^  ■ 

EGGS     usually     are     cheapest  m 
wheat    flour,    corn   meal,    rice,    and    rolled         ^p^.^_     ^^^.^   ^^^^   ^^^.^   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

oats,  had  already  risen  closer  to  1930  price  ^ave  been  reached  at  the  end  of  March, 

levels  than  most  of  the  other  foods  included  prom    April    to    November    egg    prices  ordi- 

in  the  42  reported  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  narily     increase.     The     rise     in  average 

Statistics.  prices   for   the   51   cities  was   3.6  percent 

between  March  26  and  April  9. 

MEATS    stepped    up     in    price  in 

these   2  weeks   but   only   1.3  percent.     Pork  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  as  a  group 

chops   made   the   biggest   gain,    2^  percent.  advanced  6.8  percent,    due   almost  entirely 

Increase   in  beef  prices  was   from  1   to  1.7  to  the  increases  in  cabbage,   onion,  orange. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Apr . 
10, 
1934 


^'ar . 
26, 
1935 


Apr . 

9, 
1935 


%  above  or 
Change  below 
in  year   April  15, 
1929 


Cereal  products  0 

Flour,   lb    4.8 

Macaroni,  lb   _.  15.6 

Wheat  cereal    24.3 

(28-oz.  pkg.  ) 

Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn.  #2  can   11.3 

Peas,  #2  can    16.5 

Tomatoes,  #2,  i2\  can  10.6 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb.   2.7 

Onions,  lb    4.4 

Cabbage,  lb   3.5 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head....   8.2 

Spinach,  lb    6.7 

Carrots,  bunch    5.5 

Fruits  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2i  can.   18.0 

Pears.  #2i  can    20.8 

Pineapple,  #2-|-  can   21.9 

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb    6.4 

Bananas,  doz..  lb   22.1 

Oranges,  doz   27.7 


0 

5.0 
15.7 
24.5 


12.9 
17.8 
10.5 

1.7 
7.3 
7.1 

9.0 
9.7 
6.4 

19.7 
23.1 
22.7 

5.9 
22.8 
29.2 


0 

5.0 
15.8 
24.5 


12.9 
17.6 
10.5 

1.8 
8.2 
8.6 

9.4 
8.9 
6.2 

19.7 
23.1 
22.7 

5.9 
22.2 
31.1 


+4.2 
+  1.3 
+0.8 


+14.2 
+6.7 
-0.9 

-33.3 
+86.4 
+145.7 

+14.6 
+32.8 
+12.7 

+9.4 
+11.1 
+3.7 

-7.8 
+0.5 
+12.3 


-2.0 
-14.3 
-3.9 


-18.4 

+5.4 
-19.8 

-22.0 


+65.4 


and  white  potato  prices.  Present  prices  of 
cabbage  and  onions  are  probably  only  tem- 
porary. They  are  expected  to  decline  as 
the  new  crops  come  to  market  soon.  Potato 
and  orange  prices  usually  show  a  seasonal 
rise  at  this  time  of  year.  Even  with  the 
advance  in  prices,  potatoes  were  selling  on 
April  9  for  33  percent  below  prices  of  a 
year  ago. 

WEATHER  conditions  in  Texas  and 
other  southern  areas  were  extremely  un- 
favorable during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  supplies  of  early  vegetables 
from  these  sections  have  been  very  light. 
The  second  early  sections  are  already  be- 
ginning to  ship  vegetables  and  reports  from 
these  sections  indicate  that  ample  supplies 
are  likely  to  be  available  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Although  prices  of  a  few  of  the 
perishable  vegetables  have  been  affected  by 
this  weather  misfortune,  a  number  of  fresh 


Your  Food  Bill 

(continued) 
and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  selling 
at  prices  on  April  9 
which  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a 
year  earlier.  Prunes 
and  canned  tomatoes  sold 
for  slightly  less;  bana- 
nas were  practically  the 
same  as  in  April  1934; 
prices  of  raisins,  navy 
beans,  and  canned  peas 
have  increased  only  very 
moderately  during  the 
past  year. 

DALLAS.  Tex., 
topped  the  51  cities  for 
price  advances  in  the  2 
weeks  from  March  26  to 
April  9,  with  an  increase 
of  8.4  percent.  While 
this  was  a  spectacular 
jump,  prices  in  Dallas  on 
the  latter  date  had  not 
climbed  back  to  their 
1930  level  quite  as  much 
as  some  other  cities. 


NEXT  LARGEST  increases  were  in 
Buffalo,  where  there  was  an  advance  of  4.6 
percent  in  the  2  weeks;  and  Portland.  Maine, 
with  4.5  percent  increase.  Rochester  price 
increases  came  fourth,  with  3.2  percent. 
Average  price  advances  in  other  cities  v/ere 
less  than  three  percent.  In  two  cities — 
San  Francisco,  and  Norfolk,  Va. — there  was  a 
drop  of  0.4  percent  in  the  2  weeks. 

IMPORTANT  to  consumers  is  the 
trend  of  farmers'  incoma.  On  March  15, 
1935.  prices  received  by  farmers  for  the 
products  they  raised  averaged  108  percent 
of  the  prewar  level.  Prices  of  things 
bought  by  farmers  averaged  128  percent  of 
prewar  level.  Thus  the  purchasing  power  of 
farm  products  was  84  percent  of  prewar. 
This  is  considerably  higher  than  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  farm  products  during  the 
last  2  or  3  years,  but  is  still  16  percent 
under  prewar  buying  power. 


-30.2 
-21.7 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


Average   Retail   Prices,   April   9,  1955  (cents ) 


BUTTER  has  gone  up  again.  The  average 
price  increased  from  36.9  cents  a  pound 
on  March  26  to  40.3  cents  on  April  9. 
The  April  9  price  is  37.5  percent  above 
that  of  a  year  earlier.  Prices  of  milk 
and  cheese  were  unchanged. 

THE  NEW  YORK  city  wholesale  price  of  92- 
score  butter  went  from  an  average  of 
30.25  cents  for  the  week  of  March  16  to 
37  cents  during  the  week  of  April  13. 
The  price  fell  off  in  the  following 
week  to  an  average  of  34  cents.  The 
recent  rise  in  the  butter  market  has 
widened  the  margin  between  domestic  and 
foreign  prices  and  may  attract  further 
imports.  During  February  when  butter 
prices  in  this  country  were  particularly 
high,  imports  of  butter  were  larger 
than  those  of  other  recent  years  but 
amounted  to  about  3  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  of  creamery  butter 
in  February  was  about  10  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier  and  was  about  the 
lowest  butter  production  for  the  month 
since  1927.  The  drop  in  production  has 
been  particularly  severe  in  the  north 
central  States  but  has  occurred  in  vary- 
ing degrees  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  more  important  fluid— milk  sec- 
tions such  as  those  of  the  northeast, 
butter  production  has  also  fallen  off 
indicating  a  smaller  amount  of  surplus 
milk. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  per  cow  on  April  1  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  low  production 
a  year  earlier  but  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  from  4  to  5  percent  in  the 
number  of  cows  on  farms  and  the  total 
production  of  milk  on  April  1  was 
probably  around  4  percent  less  than  that 
of  a  year  earlier.  Milk  production  per 
cow  was  about  10  percent  below  the 
1925-1929  average. 

IT  IS  expected  that  production  of  milk 
and  butter  will  pick  up  as  soon  as  cows 
are  put  on  pasture.  In  many  sections 
dairy  cows  have  been  getting  very  short 
rations  during  the  winter  and  it  is 
expected  that  there  may  be  more  than 
the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  produc- 
tion during  the  early  part  of  the 
pasturage  season. 
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Fresh  milk 
Markets  Grade  A    ^^^^^^  ^^"^^ 


'delivered)  (lb 

•) 

(lb 

.) 

United  States  

11 

9 

26. 

1 

40 

3 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

12 

7 

25 

7 

41 

0 

Bridgeport   

13 

0 

29 

9 

41 

6 

Buffalo.....  

12 

0 

26 

5 

39 

7 

Fall  River  

13 

0 

24. 

4 

39 

8 

Manchester  _  

12 

0 

26. 

8 

40 

4 

Newark   _  

13 

0 

26. 

6 

43 

4 

New  Haven  __  

13 

0 

22 

2 

41 

8 

New  York  

12 

5 

29 

6 

43 

8 

Philadelphia  

11 

0 

29 

3 

43 

2 

Pittsburgh  

12 

7 

27 

0 

40 

6 

Portland,  Maine. ... 

12 

0 

26 

5 

40 

9 

Providence.  

13 

0 

24 

9 

40 

1 

Rochester   

12 

0 

27 

6 

39 

1 

Scranton  

11 

0 

27 

3 

40 

9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

14 

0 

24 

4 

42 

1 

Baltimore   

12 

0 

28 

2 

42 

5 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

14 

5 

24 

7 

39 

6 

Jacksonville  

15 

0 

23 

9 

39 

9 

Norfolk  

14 

0 

23 

4 

39 

6 

Richmond   

12 

0 

24 

3 

39 

2 

Savannah...  

14 

0 

24 

4 

39 

6 

Washington,  D.  C. 

13 

0 

26 

4 

43 

1 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

11 

0 

28 

8 

40 

5 

Cincinnati..  

12 

0 

25 

6 

41 

3 

Cleveland   

11 

0 

29 

9 

41 

3 

Columbus.   

10 

0 

26 

6 

40 

7 

Detroit  _  

12 

0 

25 

1 

42 

1 

Indianapolis  

10 

0 

26 

1 

41 

5 

Kansas  City   

12 

0 

28 

6 

39 

8 

Milwaukee   

10 

0 

25 

2 

38 

9 

Minneapolis   

10 

0 

25 

9 

40 

7 

Omaha   _  

10 

0 

26 

6 

39 

8 

Peoria    

11 

0 

25 

6 

40 

7 

St.  Louis..  

11 

0 

24 

9 

41 

1 

St.  Paul   

10 

0 

26 

5 

40 

0 

Springfield,  111.. 

11 

1 

25 

6 

40 

9 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   

13 

3 

24 

0 

41 

2 

Dallas               .  „ 

10 

0 

27 

4 

38 

9 

Houston  

12 

0 

22 

7 

40 

6 

Little  Rock   

12 

0 

23 

8 

36 

3 

Louisville  

12 

0 

24 

5 

42 

5 

Memphis   

11 

3 

22 

4 

40 

5 

Mobile 

13 

0 

25 

1 

39 

6 

New  Orleans   

11 

3 

25 

2 

40 

5 

Western : 

Butte..    

10 

0 

24 

9 

34 

7 

Denver  

11 

0 

28 

6 

40 

5 

Los  Angeles  

11 

0 

27 

0 

35 

9 

Portland,  Oreg 

11 

5 

25 

0 

34 

3 

Salt  Lake  City 

10 

0 

22 

6 

35 

5 

San  Francisco  

12 

0 

29 

7 

36 

0 

Seattle  

11- 

0 

23 

6 

38 

8 

Average   Retail  Prices, 

April 

9,  1935 

(cents) 

Whole 

Markets 

White 

Rye 

v/heat 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.) 

(lb.  ) 

United  States   

8 

3 

8 

9 

Q  n 
y ,  u 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston.  _  

8 

3 

9 

2 

8.8 

Bridgeport.  

8 

7 

9 

1 

9.2 

Buffalo..  

8 

4 

8 

5 

9.3 

Fall  River  

8 

0 

8 

4 

9.0 

Manchester   

8 

2 

9 

0 

8.9 

Newark....    

9 

5 

9 

5 

9.6 

New  Haven  

8 

6 

9 

0 

9.3 

New  York  

8 

9 

9 

0 

9.6 

Philadelphia  

8 

8 

9 

9 

10.6 

Pittsburgh..   

8 

3 

8 

9 

9.1 

Portland,  Maine  

9 

1 

9 

6 

9.4 

Providence   

8 

2 

8 

8 

9.4 

Rochester.  

8 

1 

8 

2 

9.1 

Scranton   

9 

2 

9 

6 

9.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

9 

0 

9 

6 

9.0 

Baltimore....   

8 

9 

9 

3 

9.5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9 

3 

9 

8 

10.8 

Jacksonville.  

9 

7 

9 

9 

10.0 

Norfolk  

8 

5 

8 

7 

9.0 

Richmond  _  

8 

5 

8 

.7 

9.1 

Savannah  

9 

5 

9 

8 

10.5 

Washington,  D.  C 

8 

4 

8 

8 

8.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

7 

4 

7 

8 

8.9 

Cincinnati...  _  

7 

9 

9 

3 

9.5 

Cleveland  

7 

8 

8 

3 

8.7 

Columbus   

8 

1 

9 

1 

9.3 

Detroit   

7 

7 

7 

7 

7.7 

Indianapolis  

7 

4 

7 

7 

8.9 

Kansas  City  

7 

8 

9 

0 

9.1 

Milv/aukee....  

6 

8 

6 

7 

8.3 

Minneapolis   

8 

3 

8 

9 

9.3 

Omaha  

8 

5 

9 

4 

9.0 

Peoria     

8 

0 

9 

0 

8.9 

St.  Louis  

8 

1 

9 

0 

9.5 

St.  Paul..   

8 

4 

9 

0 

9.5 

Springfield,  111 

8 

8 

9 

6 

9.8 

South  Central: 

Birmingham...   

9 

7 

9 

7 

9.9 

Dallas    

7 

8 

7 

7 

7.5 

Houston     

8 

5 

8 

5 

8.5 

Little  Rock   

9 

8 

9 

6 

10.1 

Louisville  

7 

4 

8 

0 

8.6 

Memphis  

8 

6 

9 

3 

9.3 

Mobile...  

9 

4 

10 

0 

10.0 

New  Orleans..  

8 

3 

8 

7 

9.7 

Western : 

Butte  

9 

5 

9 

7 

9.5 

Denver   

7 

7 

9 

2 

7.9 

Los  Angeles.   

7 

6 

9 

4 

7.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

9 

1 

10 

1 

9.2 

Salt  Lake  City.  

7 

0 

9 

1 

7.0 

San  Francisco  

9 

4 

9 

0 

8.9 

Seattle   

9 

0 

9 

9 

9.0 

BREAD 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  all  kinds  of  bread  re- 
mained unchanged  from  March  26  to  April 
9.  White  bread  continues  to  sell  for  an 
average  of  8.3  cents  a  pound,  rye  bread 
for  8.9  cents,  and  whole  wheat  bread 
for  9  cents. 

BREAD  has  been  practically  unchanged  in 
price  since  last  July.  During  these 
9  months  there  has  been  very  little 
change,  too,  in  prices  of  wheat  and 
flour.  During  the  past  month,  however, 
the  wholesale  price  of  wheat  has  been 
going  up  gradually.  The  average  price 
of  all  classes  and  grades  of  wheat  in 
six  markets  rose  from  an  average  of 
$1.04  for  the  week  ending  March  16  to 
$1.15  week  ending  April  20.  This  is 
the  highest  weekly  average  price  since 
September  but  is  only  slightly  above 
the   prices   which   existed   in  February. 

ON  MARCH  26  the  price  of  white  bread  in 
Dallas  was  quoted  at  an  average  of  5.9 
cents  a  pound.  The  price  has  been  in- 
creased in  this  city  to  7.8  cents  which 
is  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  average 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  lowest 
price  reported  on  April  9  was  6.8  cents 
in  Milwaukee  and  the  highest  price  was 
9.8  cents  in  Little  Rock. 

RECENT  REPORTS  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  have  included  prices  in 
Hawaii.  These  reports  indicate  that 
bread  prices  in  Honolulu  and  in  other 
localities  in  Hawaii  are  considerably 
above  those  in  the  51  cities  which  have 
previously  been  reported  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  price  of  white 
bread  in  Honolulu  is  reported  at  10.3 
cents  a  pound  and  in  other  Hawaiian 
localities  the  average  price  is  10.4 
cents.  These  prices  are  higher  than  in 
any  of  the  51  cities  previously  re- 
ported . 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

THERE  was  an  increase  of  0.1  cent  a  pound 
in  the  average  price  of  macaroni  from 
March  26  to  April  9  but  no  change 
occurred  in  prices  of  flour  and  wheat 
cereal.  Flour  prices  are  within  4  per- 
cent of  last  year's  prices,  and  maca- 
roni and  wheat  cereal  are  selling  at 
about  1  percent  above  last  year's 
prices . 

THE  WHOLESALE  flour  market  has  been  steady 
for  many  months  although  there  was  a 
moderate  increase  in  prices  of  some 
kinds  of  flour  during  the  past  2  or  3 
weeks.  The  wheat  market  has  recently 
risen  somewhat  and  wheat  prices  are 
now  the  highest  since  last  September 
although  they  are  only  slightly  above 
the  levels  which  have  existed  during 
the  entire  fall  and  winter. 

FARM  PRICE  of  wheat  dropped  from  87.9 
cents  a  bushel  on  February  15  to  85.5 
csnts  on  March  15.  The  March  15  price 
is  76  percent  of  prewar  parity.  Prices 
of  corn  and  oats  in  March  were  slightly 
above  prewar  parity  and  barley  prices 
were  only  4  percent  under  parity  while 
the  price  of  rye  was  only  72  percent  of 
the  prewar  parity  level.  In  comparing 
wheat  prices  with  those  of  prewar  it 
should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that 
wheat  farmers  who  are  cooperating  in  the 
adjustment  program  are  receiving  benefit 
payments  of  28  cents  a  bushel. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

April 

9,  1935 

(cents) 

Markets 

FT  mi  r 

r  X  u  u.  J. 

Maca- 
roni 

Wheat 
cereal 
(28-oz. 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

Pkg. ) 

United  States 

5.0 

15.8 

24.5 

IM  U  1  til    rl  L  J.  CLIi  L  X  u  . 

A  Q 

1 R  n 

±o .  u 

/CO  .  o 

Dl  XU,^cpUl  0  

R  A 

J.  f  .  u 

9R  n 

Rn  f f a  1 n 

O  >  iC 

94  Q 

Fa  11   Ri  vpr 

5.2 

16 . 2 

21  9 

iViCLllV-'iit^o  Lei  

^  1 

w  >  X 

17  1 

9R  9 
/CO  .  ,c 

Mown  T'lf 

ixcwdiiv  

5 . 3 

16  5 

/CO  .  X 

n 

\j .  \j 

16  3 

99  Q 

/C/C  .  C7 

•S  A 

1  fi  R 

xo  .  o 

/CO  .  D 

PVi  1  1  ?i  H  &  1  ir\Yi  1  ?i 

F  iix X ctLic x^ii X d  -  -     -  - 

5.0 

16  5 

22  6 

iX  U  LoULli   

4.7 

16  0 

23  5 

1  Ui   LXcLli'-l»  IVldXiiC?  

5  0 

XI  . 

94 

/C*i  .  O 

riuvxuciioc  

5 . 0 

14 . 7 

99  1 

/C/C  .  X 

rS-UUiit/C)  Loi  

R  A 

16 . 3 

9"^  R 

"pan  +  nn 

4.9 

17  6 

24  0 

oOUtn  fVUXdilLXU. 

^  R 

17  4 

9fi  1 

/CO  .  X 

IjcLX  LXUlUi  C_  

4.9 

15 . 5 

/Ci  .  o 

Pharl  P<=;  +  nn      5^  f! 

5 . 6 

16  9 

25  0 

Ta  r*  tr  c;  ntnT"  "i  1  T  o 

(J  CLOi!S.OUii  V  XX  XC  

5 . 6 

16  3 

25  7 

INU  I  i  U  XJr\  

15 . 9 

9S  fi 

/C(J  .  \J 

P  "i     Vi  m  Ti 

r\XL«UlUUilU.  

5 . 1 

15  3 

23  6 

5.4 

15 . 9 

24.7 

VVcLJDilXll^  UUli  f     u  •  o  

5 . 3 

16  0 

24  0 

iNOl  Lll    'vyoil  L.  1  dX  . 

Ph  "i  en 

4.9 

14.  6 

25 . 0 

UxIlOXIlIld  L  J  

5 . 1 

15  4 

99  fi 

/C/C  .  o 

r*~\  0:^7  c^'\  3  n  <^ 

OX  c  V  tJ  X  dliU  

4.9 

16 . 7 

/CO  .  o 

Pn  1  nmViii  c? 

4.5 

17.1 

27.7 

JJG  L  I  U  X  _  

5  0 

14  8 

9"^  1 

/CO  .  X 

±IlU.Xd.IldpU  X  Xo  

4.5 

14  9 

9R  7 

/CO  .  f 

ixduSdS  ty  

A  7 

15  5 

94  9 
/C^  .  /C 

IVlXX  WdUKcfc?    

A  R 

14  5 

94  Q 

/C^  .  C7 

IVlXIlllcdpUXXo  

4.9 

14.  3 

23  6 

OtTI  51  Vl 

4.6 

18 . 8 

24.  5 

n 

\j  t  \j 

9S  4 

/CO  .  ^ 

C+       T  r\■\^  i  c; 

4.9 

16 .7 

9R  4 

/CO  .  *x 

e+  Pfliil 

4.8 

14.2 

23 . 5 

Op ring I xexu,   xxx  _ 

«j . 

16  0 

9R  9 

/CO  .  /C 

oouxfi  uen  trdX . 

Rt  rrn  t  ■norViam 

5 . 1 

13.6 

25 .7 

A  O 

17  9 

X  f  .  A 

9R  Q 
/CO  .  J 

4.9 

13.1 

22 . 8 

LiXX.  Lxe  r\uoK   

A  R 

1  fi 

XO  .  \J 

9R  n 

/CO  .  >J 

O  .  X 

TA  R 
x*±  *  o 

9S  9 

/CO  .  /C 

Memphis  

14  7 

X^x  •  f 

97  R 

/C  1  .  o 

IViODXXc    

5.3 

16.6 

25 . 6 

\Ti-%T«f       O        n    ^  ^  O 

fi 

1  n  1 

Xw  •  X 

94  n 

/w  *± .  o 

Wes  "te  rn  \ 

DUXXe   -- 

A  R 
■ft .  D 

1  fi  R 
xo .  o 

97  n 

/C  (  .  u 

DGnver  

A  n 

1  K  R 
xo .  o 

94  Q 
<c*±  . 

Los  Angeles....  

4.5 

14.9 

23.8 

Portland,  Oreg  

4.4 

17.2 

22.9 

Salt  Lake  City.....  

3.9 

16.8 

25.7 

San  Francisco  

5.0 

16.4 

24.0 

Seattle  

4.6 

16.9 

25.4 
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Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.  ) 

United  States  

.  56.0 

50.0 

25.4 

North  Atlantic: 


Boston....  

46. 

5 

36. 

2 

29. 

5 

Bridgeport  

42. 

0 

34. 

9 

27. 

6 

Buf  falo_..._  

52. 

8 

30. 

1 

25. 

0 

BEEF 

Fall  River  

45. 

4 

50. 

5 

25. 

2 

Manchester  

44. 

7 

50. 

1 

25. 

3 

BEEF  PRICES  continued  to  rise  during  the 

Newark   

43. 

4 

35. 

8 

27. 

1 

2  weeks  from  March  26  to  April  9.  Round 

New  Haven  

45. 

8 

57. 

6 

26 

8 

steak  went  up  0.5  cent,  rib  roast  up  0.4 

New  York  

59. 

2 

33. 

9 

26 

4 

cent,   and    chuck   roast  up   0.4   cent  a 

Philadelphia 

40 

7 

37 

0 

26 

6 

pound . 

Pittsburgh  

58. 

1 

32. 

0 

25. 

9 

Portland,  Maine 

44. 

7 

55. 

6 

24 

5 

ALTHOUGH  there  was  a  slight  drop  in  whole- 

Providence...  

45 

5 

55 

7 

29 

0 

sale  prices  of  beef  steers  during  the 

Rochester  

54 

0 

28 

4 

25 

0 

latter  half  of  March,  the  market  picked 

Scranton   

56. 

1 

29. 

1 

26 

8 

up  again  during  the  first  half  of  April 

)uth  Atlantic: 

and    average    prices    for    the    week  of 

Atlanta   

35 

1 

28 

2 

25 

0 

April  20  were  slightly  higher  than  for 

Baltimore  

34 

5 

28 

7 

21 

7 

the  highest  week  in  March.     The  trend  of 

Charleston,  S. 

32 

5 

28 

0 

20 

5 

wholesale   prices   of   dressed   beef  has 

Jacksonville 

31 

1 

28 

7 

19 

9 

been  very  similar  to  the  trend  of  steer 

Norfolk.  

51 

7 

29 

5 

20 

7 

prices . 

Richmond..  

36 

9 

51 

3 

25 

1 

Savannah   

30 

8 

28 

5 

19 

4 

SUPPLIES  of  cattle  in  March  were  small  as 

Washington,  D. 

C... 

39 

7 

52 

7 

26 

.4 

compared  with   those   of  March   1954  and 

jrth  Central: 

were  12  percent  below  the  average  March 

Chicago   _ 

54 

5 

52 

2 

25 

.9 

figures    for   the   5  years   from  1929  to 

Cincinnati  

57 

6 

52 

9 

24 

.0 

1955.     The  proportion  of  good  and  choice 

Cleveland....  

35 

4 

51 

2 

24 

.8 

steers  in  March  was  much  below  normal. 

Columbus  

39 

0 

50 

9 

25 

.9 

Detroit   

55 

4 

50 

8 

25 

.4 

SUPPLIES   of   fed   cattle   are   expected  to 

Indianapolis 

57 

4 

28 

1 

25 

.8 

continue    small    for    the    next    5    or  6 

Kansas  City  

52 

7 

28 

4 

22 

.5 

months  at  least.     Shipments  of  stocker 

Milwaukee  

31 

8 

28 

1 

25 

.9 

and   feeder   cattle   into   the   Corn  Belt 

Minneapolis  

52 

4 

28 

.0 

22 

.4 

States  during  the  first  quarter  of  1955 

Omaha...   

55 

5 

26 

1 

25 

.  1 

were  19  percent  larger  than  1954,  but 

Peoria  

34 

4 

26 

4 

22 

.4 

the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  April  1  this 

St.  Louis....  

37 

7 

28 

8 

22 

.5 

year   was    estimated    to    be    56  percent 

St.  Paul  

30 

8 

29 

5 

25 

.9 

smaller  than  the  number  a  year  ago  and 

Springfield,  Ill__. 

54 

.0 

26 

3 

22 

.4 

the  smallest   for  many  years.     The  feed 

3uth  Central: 

situation  in  the  Great  Plains  area  from 

Birmingham.  

56 

0 

27 

4 

22 

.4 

Texas  to  Montana  is  very  serious.  Pros- 

Dallas   

38 

4 

29 

.5 

22 

.1 

pects    are    that    spring    pastures  and 

Houston   

36 

8 

51 

7 

22 

.3 

ranges  will  be  poor  as  a  result  of  con  

Little  Rock 

33 

.1 

26 

6 

19 

.6 

tinued  drought  and  supplies  of  roughages 

Louisville  

34 

5 

25 

.9 

21 

.5 

are  about  exhausted.     This  may  result  in 

Memphis. .__   

36 

4 

50 

8 

19 

.2 

heavy  receipts  of  thin  cattle  at  markets 

Mobile   __. 

32 

.7 

25 

.4 

19 

.0 

during  April  and  May. 

New  Orleans  

34 

.0 

50 

.0 

20 

.9 

estern: 

Butte  

27 

.0 

25 

.1 

IS 

.6 

Denver  

29 

.4 

25 

.1 

20 

.2 

Los  Angeles  

52 

.6 

29 

.5 

20 

.9 

Portland,  Oreg 

26 

.6 

22 

.4 

18 

.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

52 

.9 

26 

.2 

25 

.5 

San  Francisco 

34 

.1 

51 

.1 

21 

.8 

Seattle   

.  51 

.1 

27 

.5 

21 

.5 
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PORK 

PRICES  of  pork  continued  upward  from 
March  26  to  April  9.  Pork  chops  went 
up  0.8  cent  a  pound  while  prices  of 
lard  and  whole  smoked  ham  each  stepped 
up  0.1  cent. 

WHOLESALE  MARKET  prices  of  hogs  fell  off 
somewhat  during  the  latter  half  of 
March;  increased  again  during  the  first 
2  weeks  in  April;  and  fell  off  from  an 
average  of  $9.04  for  the  week  of  April 
13  to  $8.88  for  the  week  of  April  20. 
Some  seasonal  decrease  usually  occurs 
at  this  time  of  the  year  but  no  sharp 
drop  is  anticipated  in  view  of  the  very 
small  slaughter  supplies  which  are  ex- 
pected during  the  spring  and  summer. 
No  marked  increase  in  hog  slaughter  is 
expected  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
This  is  due  to  the  reduction  in  the 
1934  fall  pig  crop  and  to  the  fact  that 
many  producers  are  holding  hogs  for  the 
summer  market  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  hog  production  in  1935-36. 

HOG  SLAUGHTER  under  Federal  inspection  in 
March  was  about  10  percent  smaller  than 
in  February,  29  percent  smaller  than  in 
March  1934,  and  the  smallest  March 
slaughter  since  1910.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1935  the  slaughter  of  hogs 
was  the  second  smallest  since  the  pres- 
ent Federal  meat  inspection  service  was 
begun  in  1906.  Although  average  weights 
of  hogs  marketed  have  increased  during 
the  last  3  months  as  they  usually  do  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  general 
average  continues  to  be  below  that  of 
last  year. 

PORK  PRODUCTS  in  storage  were  reduced  by 
about  the  usual  seasonal  proportion  in 
March.  Stocks  of  pork  on  April  1  were 
about  14  percent  less  than  the  previous 
5— year  average  for  the  month  while  lard 
stocks  were  about  equal  to  the  5-year 
average . 
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Markets  ^^OP^  ^^^^ 
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United  States  

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

Bridgeport-.  __. 
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Minneapolis  
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Birmingham....  
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Little  Rock...  
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Mobile...  
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2 

32 

6 

18 

4 

25 

6 

OX 

D 

Xo 

Q 
O 

OR 

30 

6 

19 

4 

26 

4 

28 

7 

17 

9 

25 

2 

31. 

5 

20 

1 

26 

8 

30. 

7 

17. 

9 

24 

7 

28 

7 

18. 

5 

26 

0 

31. 

6 

19. 

1 

23. 

7 

29. 

6 

18. 

2 

25. 

5 

28. 

2 

17. 

5 

26. 

3 

29. 

7 

18. 

8 

26. 

1 

29. 

6 

21. 

8 

28. 

2 

29. 

2 

20. 

5 

26. 

2 

35. 

9 

18. 

7 

27. 

4 

31. 

9 

19. 

3 

26. 

0 

34. 

7 

22. 

6 

29. 

4 

37. 

2 

19. 

4 

29. 

9 

34. 

8 

19. 

0 

27. 

8 
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Average   Retail    Prices,  April  9,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 


Leg  of  Breast 
lamb  lamb 

(lb.)  (lb.) 


12.6 

12.7 
14.8 
15.0 
11.4 
12.6 
15.3 
13.2 
12.5 

11.7 
19.0 
15.6 
15.7 
13.9 
12.8 
16 
12 
10 
10 
16. 
16, 


11 .7 
13.3 

12.6 
15.1 
16.4 
13.6 
16.3 
11.9 
15.8 
13.6 


Lamb 
square 
chuck 
(lb.) 


17.4 
21.8 
23. 
19. 
22. 
23. 
22.7 
19.6 
19.5 
22.4 
21.3 
22.3 
22.3 
25.8 


19.3 
22.8 
20. 
20. 
17. 
22. 
20. 


21 .6 


United  States....  -  27.5      13.4  21.3 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston    27.0  14.1 

Bridgeport..   27.1  11.6 

Buffalo   26.2  13.5 

Fall  River....   27.4  11.3 

Manchester   27.6  15.9 

Newark   27.5  13.9 

New  Haven.....   28.2  12.7 

New  York.....   27.0  12.5 

Philadelphia   28.5  9.5 

Pittsburgh   28.3  14.6 

Portland,  Maine....   26.3  16.3 

Providence     27.1  12.4 

Rochester...   25.7  14.3 

Scranton....   29.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    25.6 

Baltimore     26.9 

Charleston,  S.  C...   28.6 

Jacksonville    27.1 

Norfolk   26.8 

Richmond.....  .-  29 . 3 

Savannah     28.0 

Washington,  D.  C   27.9 

North  Central: 

Chicago      27.3 

Cincinnati.   32.3 

Cleveland    29.0 

Columbus    30.4 

Detroit    28.1 

Indianapolis    29.9 

Kansas  City...   25.9 

Milwaukee.    28.4 

Minneapolis   26.0 

Omaha...   26.2 

Peoria    29.5 

St.  Louis...   26.6 

St.  Paul   25.6 

Springfield,  111.   27.5 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   26.6 

Dallas   29.6 

Houston     34.6 

Little  Rock   28.7 

Louisville    31.4 

Memphis    29.5 

Mobile   29.4 

New  Orleans   27.7 

Western: 

Butte.   27.1  13.8 

Denver   23.9  11.1 

Los  Angeles   25.5  12.1 

Portland.  Oreg   22.8  12.0 

Salt  Lake  City   26.9  13.3 

San  Francisco   27.8  11.8 

Seattle    24.8  12.8 


22. 
27. 
25. 
25. 
24. 
22. 
23.4 
21.9 
21.0 
19.8 
23.3 
20.5 
21.6 


19.6 

17.8 
20.4 
19.6 
20.1 
23.8 
17.2 
21.0 
18.1 

21.0 
20.0 
17.8 
18.9 
21.8 
19.5 
20.0 


LAMB 

WHILE  the  prices  of  beef  and  pork  were 
going  up  from  March  26  to  April  9,  lamb 
prices  were  reduced  slightly.  Breast 
of  lamb  and  square  chuck  each  went  down 
0.1  cent  a  pound  while  prices  of  lamb 
legs  were  unchanged.  Although  lamb 
prices  were  considerably  above  those  of 
last  year  the  increase  has  been  much 
less  than  the  increase  in  the  prices  of 
beef  and  pork. 

IN  WHOLESALE  markets  prices  of  lamb  de- 
clined during  March  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  were  at  the  lowest  level  since 
the  latter  part  of  December.  No  con- 
siderable advance  in  lamb  prices  is 
anticipated  during  the  next  2  months 
but  some  advance  in  spring  lamb  prices 
may  occur  after  the  end  of  May. 

SUPPLIES  of  lambs  in  March  were  large 
compared  with  the  preceding  3  months 
and  compared  with  the  March  figures  for 
previous  years.  In  most  years  March 
supplies  are  smaller  than  January  sup- 
plies but  this  year  receipts  of  lambs 
at  seven  leading  markets  in  March  were 
21  percent  larger  than  in  January. 
Supplies  of  lambs  in  April  and  May  are 
likely  to  continue  fairly  large. 

WEATHER  and  feed  conditions  during  March 
were  very  different  in  the  different  early 
lamb  areas.  In  California  and  Arizona 
conditions  continue  to  be  exceptionally 
favorable  while  in  Texas  they  continue 
to  be  very  unfavorable.  In  general  the 
development  of  lambs  to  the  first  of 
April  was  considerably  above  average  in 
the  early  areas  which  will  ship  in 
volume  before  the  middle  of  May  but  was 
poorer  than  average  in  the  later  areas. 

PRICES  of  lamb  would  probably  be  a  good 
deal  lower  except  for  the  fact  that 
supplies  of  competing  meat  are  partic- 
ularly short  this  year.  Even  with 
short  supplies  of  other  meats  lamb 
prices  have  not  increased  greatly  above 
last  year's  levels. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

PRICES  of  both  hens  and  eggs  increased 
from  March  26  to  April  9,  hen  prices 
increasing  from  an  average  of  28.6 
cents  to  28.9  cents  a  pound  and  egg 
prices  increasing  from  28.0  cents  to 
29.0  cents  a  dozen.  Retail  egg  prices 
usually  reach  their  low  point  about  the 
middle  of  April.  This  year  the  low 
point  was  reached  during  the  latter  part 
of  March. 

LOW  POINT  in  New  York  wholesale  egg  prices 
was  reached  during  the  week  of  March  16. 
There  was  a  moderate  rise  from  the  mid- 
dle of  March  to  the  1st  of  April,  and 
prices  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  April 
have  remained  fairly  steady. 

DECLINE  in  retail  egg  prices  from  the  high 
point  of  November  1934  to  April  1935  has 
been  much  less  than  usual.  The  average 
drop  during  this  period  of  the  year  is 
about  46  percent.  This  year  prices 
dropped  from  40.1  cents  in  November 
1934  to  29  cents  in  April  1935,  a  de- 
crease of  about  24  percent.  This  rela- 
tively small  seasonal  decrease  in  egg 
prices  has  been  a  reflection  of  low 
receipts  of  eggs  in  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  country  which  in  turn  has 
been  due  to  a  reduction  in  farm  flocks 
and  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of 
poultry  feed.  In  sections  where  poul- 
trymen  purchase  their  feed  supplies  the 
high  prices  of  feeds  have  in  many  cases 
more  than  offset  the  higher  prices 
poultrymen  are  receiving  this  year  for 
their  eggs. 

FARM  PRICE  of  eggs  dropped  from  25.6  cents 
in  February  to  18.6  cents  in  March, 
while  the  price  of  chickens  increased 
from  13.4  cents  to  14.2  cents  a  pound. 
Egg  prices  on  March  15  were  91  percent 
of  prewar  parity  and  chicken  prices  97 
percent  of  parity. 


Average   Retail    Prices,   April  9.  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Hens 

Eggs 

(lb 

• ) 

(doz. ) 

Uii-L  tcU.  OLclLco.     

28. 

9 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston  . 

32. 

0 

37. 8 

Bridgeport.  

32. 

7 

36 . 6 

tiuiiaxo.  

30. 

6 

OU  .  1 

fail  Kiver 

27 

0 

o4 .  4 

Manchester.. 

30 

8 

31 . 8 

Newark.   

33 

5 

36 . 9 

New  Haven    

34 

8 

35 . 1 

lit  »                  _   1  — 

New  York....  

31 

9 

38 . 6 

Philadelphia  

33 

0 

31 .7 

Pittsburgh   

28 

8 

29 . 1 

Portland,  Maine  

31 

5 

22 . 4 

Providence   

29 

7 

33 . 5 

Rochester   

30 

2 

29 . 2 

Scranton   

33 

2 

30 . 4 

bouth  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

25 

0 

26 .4 

Baltimore  

31 

7 

28 . 6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

24 

1 

25 . 9 

Jacksonville  

26 

4 

til  .  1 

Norfolk  

27 

1 

<£0  .  O 

Richmond   

28 

8 

24 . 6 

Savannah   

21 

6 

24 . 0 

Washington,  D.  C 

32 

2 

32 . 1 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

29 

7 

oU  .  O 

Cincinnati  

32 

8 

26 . 8 

Cleveland  

32 

0 

/sa .  o 

Columbus  

29 

8 

ti  1  .O 

Detroit  _  

31 

0 

da .  4 

Indianapolis.  

26 

4 

O  o 
<co  .  o 

Kansas  City....  

25 

3 

d.(  .  1 

Milwaukee  .   

27 

6 

.  O 

Minneapolis  

28 

5 

<CO  .  1 

Omaha.  

25 

6 

OR  Q 

Peoria   

27 

9 

CO .  y 

St.  Louis   -  

27 

8 

O 

liO  .  I 

St.  Paul    

28 

2 

do .  1 

Springfield,  111 

26 

2 

<c:4 .  o 

bouth  uentrai. 

Birmingham   

23 

2 

24 . 2 

Dallas..   

22 

4 

<£D  .  ti 

Houston   

30 

7 

do .  (J 

Little  Rock..  

22 

4 

d6 .  o 

Louisville  

25 

3 

26 . 1 

Memphis.    

23 

9 

do  .  U 

Mobile   

23 

3 

24 . 2 

New  Orleans...  

25 

3 

26 . 0 

Western: 

Butte..  

26 

1 

30 . 6 

Denver  

25 

9 

30.5 

Los  Angeles   

31 

3 

28.2 

Portland,  Greg  

25 

3 

24.9 

Salt  Lake  City.  

29 

7 

28.8 

San  Francisco...  

36 

6 

29.0 

Seattle  

29 

4 

29.9 
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&YrAT*cifyA      Rotail  Pt't^^oo 
AVcFagO      r\6LcxJL±      r  1  XUCo 

,  April 

9,  1935 

(  C  PTl  +  \ 
^  ^  C  ii  L  o  / 

Markets 

Potatoes  Onions 

Cabbage 

(lb.  ) 

(lb. 

) 

/IK  \ 

( ib.  ) 

United  States   

1.8 

8. 

2 

8.6 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

1.2 

7. 

9 

8.3 

Bridgeport  

1.4 

8. 

0 

8.9 

Buffalo   

2.5 

7. 

9 

7.5 

Fall  River...  

1.3 

7. 

2 

8.6 

Manchester  

1.1 

8. 

3 

8.9 

Newark   

1.6 

9. 

2 

10.5 

New  Haven   

1.5 

8. 

9 

9.1 

New  York  

2.0 

8. 

5 

9.2 

Philadelphia.  

1.7 

8. 

1 

8.4 

Pittsburgh   

1.4 

8. 

1 

8.9 

Portland,  Maine 

.9 

8. 

0 

7.7 

Providence.  

1.5 

7. 

6 

9.4 

Rochester..  

1.8 

7. 

2 

8.7 

Scranton   

1.0 

8. 

,0 

9.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

1.9 

7. 

.7 

7.1 

Baltimore   

1.4 

8, 

,1 

8.9 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

2.0 

8 

.4 

5.3 

Jacksonville.  

1.6 

7, 

.1 

4.7 

Norfolk.  

1.6 

7, 

.8 

7.0 

Richmond  

1.5 

7 

.7 

6.7 

Savannah   

1.6 

8 

.0 

6.0 

Washington,  D.  C  ... 

2.0 

8 

.6 

9.2 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

2.3 

7 

.8 

9.6 

Cincinnati  

2.1 

7 

.6 

7.8 

Cleveland   

1.5 

8 

.6 

10.1 

Columbus   

1.3 

7 

.9 

9.7 

Detroit  

1.0 

7 

.0 

8.9 

Indianapol  is  

1.1 

7 

.8 

9.3 

Kansas  City  

2.4 

9 

.1 

9.0 

Milwaukee...  

1.1 

7 

.3 

9.4 

Minneapolis  

1.9 

8 

.5 

9.4 

Omaha  

2.1 

9 

.1 

9.7 

Peoria...  

1.5 

8 

.9 

10.3 

St.  Louis  

1.9 

8 

.5 

9.6 

St.  Paul...  

1.5 

8 

.5 

9.2 

Springfield,  111.... 

1.5 

8 

.9 

10.8 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.   

2.0 

8 

.0 

7.0 

Dallas.....  

3.1 

10 

.3 

10.2 

Houston...  

2.5 

7 

.8 

8.2 

Little  Rock  

2.3 

8 

.4 

8.7 

Louisville...  

1.6 

8 

.6 

9.0 

Memphis  

2.5 

8 

.9 

8.6 

Mobile  

1.9 

8 

.0 

6.7 

New  Orleans   

1.9 

7 

.8 

7.3 

Western : 

Butte   

1.7 

8 

.2 

9.4 

Denver...  

2.4 

8 

.9 

9.4 

Los  Angeles   

2.7 

9 

.2 

5.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

1.8 

8 

.2 

8.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.6 

8 

.3 

8.3 

San  Francisco  

2.5 

8 

.0 

8.0 

Seattle  

2.4 

9 

.1 

8.9 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

POTATOES. — Average  price  of  potatoes  in- 
creased 0.1  cent  a  pound  from  March  26 
to  April  9.  There  have  been  a  few  ad- 
vances in  potato  prices  since  last 
fall.  In  November  and  December  potato 
prices  averaged  1.7  cents  a  pound. 
Ordinarily  prices  can  be  expected  to 
increase  gradually  from  November  until 
July.  This  year  there  has  been  very 
little  change  either  in  wholesale 
prices  or  retail  prices  until  the  past 
few  weeks. 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early 
April  there  was  a  sharp  increase  of 
prices  in  wholesale  markets  and  whole- 
sale prices  have  been  maintained 
throughout  most  of  April  in  eastern 
markets  although  there  has  been  some 
drop  in  markets  in  the  central  west. 
Prices  of  new  potatoes  have  also  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  small  Florida 
crop  resulting  both  from  dry  weather 
and  from  the  freeze.  This  small  crop 
has  resulted  in  new-potato  shipments  of 
from  100  to  150  cars  during  the  past 
few  weeks  compared  with  700  to  750  cars 
last  year.  Shipments  of  old  stock  po- 
tatoes have  been  increasing  as  prices 
improve . 

ONIONS. — Onions  advanced  0.9  cent  a  pound 
from  March  26  to  April  9.  The  old  crop 
is  about  gone,  but  Texas  is  beginning 
to  ship  rather  liberally.  The  new  early 
crop  of  onions  is  expected  to  be  larger 
than  the  5-year  average  and  much  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  Since  the  present 
price  is  86  percent  over  last  year's 
price  it  seems  likely  that  some  drop  in 
onion  prices  will  occur  before  long. 

CABBAGE. — Last  year  there  was  a  big  crop 
of  cabbage  and  extremely  low  prices. 
This  year  the  early  crop  has  been  very 
small  and  prices  have  be  en  high.  There 
was  a  further  increase  of  1.5  cents  a 
pound  during  the  2  weeks  ending  April 
9.  However,  the  second  early  crop  will 
start  moving  to  market  very  soon  and  an 
average  crop  is  anticipated  from  the 
second  early  sections. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE. — Lettuce  prices  increased  0.4 
cent  a  head  during  the  2  weeks  ending 
April  9.  Total  receipts  of  lettuce  have 
been  slightly  above  those  of  last  year. 
California  shipments  have  recently  been 
rather  light  but  the  shipments  from 
Arizona  have  been  quite  heavy  compared 
with  those  of  a  year  ago.  Lettuce 
prices  have  been  maintained,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  relative  shortage  of 
early  vegetables  from  the  Southeast, 
due  to  freeze. 

SPINACH. — Average  price  of  spinach  went 
down  0.6  cent  a  pound  from  March  26  to 
April  9.  Shipments  to  date  have  been 
below  those  of  a  year  ago  and  prices  of 
spinach  have  been  considerably  above 
last  year's  levels.  However,  the  crop 
in  the  second  early  States  is  expected 
to  be  larger  than  last  year  and  larger 
than  the  previous  5-year  average. 

CARROTS. — Carrots  went  down  in  price  0.2 
cent  a  bunch  during  the  2  weeks  ending 
April  9.  The  crop  was  estimated  to  be 
below  that  of  last  year  but  above  the 
previous  5-year  average.  During  recent 
weeks  most  of  the  market  supplies  have 
been  coming  from  California  and  ship- 
ments from  that  area  have  been  below 
those  of  a  year  ago. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  April 

9,  1935 

(cents) 

Markets 

Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

(head) 

(lb 

) 

(bunch) 

United  States 

9.4 

8 

9 

6.2 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston 

10 . 2 

9 

4 

6.6 

Bridgeport 

10.9 

lU 

Q 

o 

7.3 

Buffalo  

9.7 

10 

4 

7.2 

Fall  River 

10  .5 

10 

6 

6.5 

Manchester 

12.1 

10 

0 

7.3 

Newark. 

11 .0 

11 

4 

6.5 

New  Haven 

10.3 

10 

2 

7.4 

New  York 

11 .9 

11 

0 

7.3 

Philadelphia 

10.6 

10 

cr 

o 

6.2 

Pittsburgh 

9.6 

9 

o 

o 

6.2 

Portland,  Maine.. 

11 .6 

y 

<£ 

6.4 

Providence 

11 .4 

y 

4 

7.1 

Rochester 

9.1 

9 

3 

5.6 

Scranton 

9.0 

10 

4 

7.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

9.9 

o 

o 

.  0 

7.2 

Baltimore 

11.0 

lU 

o 

o 

7.2 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

10.0 

y 

.  0 

5.1 

Jacksonville 

8.8 

y 

rr 
O 

7.0 

Norfolk 

11.5 

6 

4 

7.8 

Richmond 

10.2 

o 

a 

0 

8.0 

Savannah 

10.0 

y 

o 
<£ 

7.6 

Washington,  D.  C. 

11 .8 

1  n 

IV 

A 

7.8 

North  Central: 

Chicago 

9.7 

11 

.  1 

6.3 

Cincinnati 

8.6 

Q 
O 

C 

.  o 

5.7 

Cleveland   

12.3 

10 

.  4 

6.1 

Columbus 

13.1 

10 

.  1 

7.0 

Detroit 

9.6 

o 
o 

y 

6.1 

Indianapolis 

10.9 

ry 

1 

.  9 

6.0 

Kansas  City 

9.3 

1  n 
lU 

y 

6.0 

Milwaukee 

9.3 

1  r\ 
lU 

A 
0 

5.9 

Minneapolis 

8.4 

10 

rr 
1 

6.6 

Omaha 

9.1 

10 

ry 

1 

6.1 

Peoria 

8.2 

10 

o 

O 

6.8 

St  Louis 

9.8 

8 

4 

5.7 

St  Paul 

9.8 

10 

5 

6.7 

Springfield,  111.. 

9.1 

11 

D 

5.7 

South  Central: 

Birmino'ham 

9.4 

Q 
O 

1 

5.8 

Dallas   

6.6 

rr 

1 

ry 

I 

5.2 

Houston 

5.7 

4 

2 

3.9 

Little  Rock 

5.9 

4 

O 

5.4 

Louisville 

9.3 

6 

6 

6.3 

Memphis 

7.1 

5 

3 

5.7 

Mobi le 

8.7 

8 

4 

6.4 

New  Orleans 

8.0 

3 

9 

4.5 

TOpo  +  a rn  * 

Butte 

10 . 3 

10 

2 

7.2 

Denver  

8.8 

10 

6 

5.9 

Los  Angeles  

6.0 

3 

4 

3.3 

Portland,  Oreg.... 

6.9 

8 

3 

6.0 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

8.9 

9 

3 

5.0 

San  Francisco 

4.4 

4. 

8 

3.2 

Seattle  

7.8 

7. 

1 

5.6 
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Average  Retail  Prices 

,   Ap  r  i 1 

y,  lyoo 

\  0611  to  ) 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(doz. , 

(lb.) 

lb.*) 

(doz. ) 

United  States    

5.9 

22.2 

31.1 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

6.4 

*6.2 

33.2 

Bridgeport.   

6.0 

*6.0 

35.8 

Buffalo   

5.3 

26.0 

31.1 

Fall  River   

6.8 

*6.4 

32.8 

Manchester..  

6.1 

*6.4 

35.0 

Newark   

6.1 

24.5 

35.4 

New  Haven....  

5.4 

22.8 

36.1 

New  York   

7.3 

23.2 

36.5 

Philadelphia   

5.4 

20.1 

35.3 

Pittsburgh  

5.7 

21 .9 

34.7 

Portland,  Maine.... 

6.0 

♦6.9 

32.2 

Providence   

6.0 

*5.7 

37.2 

Rochester..  

5.0 

23.2 

28.3 

Scranton   

5.1 

18.1 

31 .6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

6.1 

22.5 

21 .2 

Baltimore...   

6.0 

18.9 

31.5 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

5.6 

20.8 

18.4 

Jacksonville  

5.6 

16.2 

-^9.2 

Norfolk...   

5.8 

20.0 

29.2 

Richmond   

5.7 

24.2 

28.8 

Savannah   

5.9 

19.9 

19.0 

Washington,  D.  C. 

5.8 

24.1 

35.1 

North  Central: 

Chicago..  

6.7 

*6.5 

35.4 

Cincinnati   

5.8 

*5.9 

32.5 

Cleveland  

5.2 

*5.6 

34.2 

Columbus...   

5.6 

*6.4 

33.8 

Detroit  

5.8 

*5.5 

33.2 

Indianapolis  

6.0 

*6.8 

34.0 

Kansas  City  

5.9 

*6.7 

34.6 

Milwaukee  

6.0 

*6.5 

32.7 

Minneapolis  

6.4 

*7.5 

35.4 

Omaha    

6.3 

♦7.9 

33.0 

Peoria   

7.2 

*7.1 

34.2 

St.  Louis   

5.6 

♦5.9 

32.3 

St.  Paul   

6.7 

♦7.9 

32.9 

Springfield,  111.. 

6.0 

*7.0 

57.1 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

6.0 

♦5.5 

21.3 

Dallas..   

7.5 

♦6.3 

36.3 

Houston   



17.6 

34.7 

Little  Rock  

6.4 

*5.6 

26.0 

Louisville  

5.1 

♦5.8 

30.3 

Memphis    

6.5 

*5.6 

^6.7 

Mobile  

5.5 

13.9 

14.0 

New  Orleans   



15.7 

30.6 

Western : 

Butte,..  

6.3 

♦9.5 

30.3 

Denver   

5.9 

♦7.8 

31.8 

Los  Angeles   

6.0 

*6.4 

19.8 

Portland,  Greg 

4.3 

*7.6 

32.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

5.8 

♦7.9 

25.9 

San  Francisco...  

6.7 

22.5 

24.6 

Seattle  

4.2 

♦7.1 

29.1 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

NO  CHANGE  occurred  in  the  price  of  apples 
from  March  26  to  April  9.  Prices  con- 
tinue to  be  lower  than  those  of  a  year 
ago.  Normally  consumers  can  expect  a 
rise  in  apple  prices  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  This  year  the  large  storage 
holdings  of  northwestern  apples  appear 
to  have  prevented  the  usual  rise  in 
prices.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  apples 
on  April  1  were  above  those  of  a  year 
ago  but  less  than  the  previous  5-year 
average . 

REPORTS  of  fruit  growers  indicate  some 
winter  damage  in  the  Northeast.  As 
usual  the  winter  damage  was  more  severe 
on  peaches  and  other  soft  fruit  but 
there  was  also  some  damage  to  the  apple 
crop  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  other  northeastern  sections.  There 
also  appears  to  have  been  some  damage 
to  soft  fruits  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  present 
indications  are  that  fruit  is  in  good 
condition . 

THE  PRICE  of  oranges  increased  1.9  cents 
a  dozen  from  March  26  to  April  9.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  usual  increase  in 
demand  which  occurs  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  estimate  of  the  total  orange 
crop  has  continued  to  increase  and  is 
now  set  at  58,000,000  boxes.  Last  year 
the  crop  was  47,000,000  boxes.  Va- 
lencias  will  begin  to  come  on  the  market 
in  May  and  a  big  crop  is  expected. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  oranges  all 
summer . 

THE  GRAPEFRUIT  crop  is  also  very  large 
and  prices  have  been  low,  particularly 
when  consumers  are  able  to  buy  grape- 
fruit in  bulk.  In  many  cities  grape- 
fruit can  be  bought  by  the  peck  or  by 
the  half  bushel  at  prices  considerably 
below  those  charged  for  single  fruits. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  April  9,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


Peaches 
#2i  can 


Pears  Pineapple  Corn  Peas  Tomatoes 
m  can    m  can    #2  can    #2  can  #2^°^" 


19. 

7 

23. 

1 

22. 

7 

12. 

9 

17. 

6 

10. 

5 

19 . 

\ 

21 . 

9 

22 

2 

13 

R 

1  7 

A 
*± 

1  9 
x^c  ■ 

KJ 

20 . 

1 

24. 

8 

22 . 

7 

14 . 

4 

20 . 

1 

11 . 

8 

20 . 

8 

24. 

3 

22 . 

7 

12 

5 

17 

3 

11 

1 

18. 

4 

22. 

0 

22. 

5 

12. 

4 

18. 

0 

10. 

5 

21. 

4 

24. 

3 

23. 

5 

13. 

6 

17. 

8 

11. 

3 

17. 

3 

21 . 

3 

21 . 

6 

13 

1 

18 . 

1 

10. 

3 

19 . 

2 

22. 

9 

23 . 

1 

13 

6 

16 . 

3 

12 

5 

17 

8 

21 . 

1 

21 

1 

13 

1 

17 

5 

10 

4 

19 

1 

22. 

0 

22 

1 

12 

4 

17. 

9 

11 

3 

19 

3 

22. 

5 

22 

9 

12 

3 

17 

6 

10 

8 

20 

9 

24 

7 

23 

6 

13 

1 

17 

5 

11 

4 

19 

1 

21 

5 

22 

0 

12 

4 

18 

5 

10 

6 

21 

4 

23. 

8 

23 

3 

14 

0 

17 

4 

11 

1 

20 

0 

21 

7 

22 

7 

14 

3 

17 

5 

10 

1 

20 

1 

22 

9 

23 

8 

13 

3 

19 

0 

9 

8 

18 

6 

21 

7 

20 

7 

13 

8 

16 

5 

10 

3 

19 

0 

22 

2 

22 

7 

11 

6 

17 

9 

] 

.0 

0 

18 

9 

23 

8 

23 

0 

12 

.5 

17 

6 

9 

0 

20 

1 

23 

9 

23 

9 

12 

0 

16 

6 

9 

5 

19 

3 

23 

7 

23 

1 

12 

9 

18 

6 

9 

.0 

20 

7 

24 

2 

23 

2 

13 

.8 

20 

.3 

9 

.5 

18 

5 

23 

1 

21 

8 

13 

.3 

15 

.3 

9 

.  6 

22 

.2 

24 

7 

24 

.  2 

13 

.8 

16 

.  9 

LI 

.  1 

20 

.0 

24 

6 

23 

.3 

11 

.9 

18 

.  5 

LO 

.  6 

21 

5 

24 

1 

24 

3 

14 

.  0 

17 

.  4 

11 

.  9 

21 

.7 

26 

4 

24 

7 

12 

.6 

18 

.8 

11 

.0 

19 

.1 

23 

0 

23 

.3 

11 

.5 

16 

.6 

10 

.3 

18 

.6 

26 

1 

23 

3 

11 

.4 

17 

.4 

10 

.  0 

19 

.  6 

22 

.  6 

22 

.8 

11 

.3 

16 

.  8 

10 

.  0 

20 

.6 

24 

1 

24 

.  1 

13 

.4 

18 

.  6 

10 

.8 

20 

.  1 

24 

2 

24 

2 

11 

.  8 

18 

.  3 

11 

.4 

20 

6 

23 

6 

24 

.  2 

12 

.8 

17 

.8 

11 

.  5 

22 

.0 

25 

1 

23 

.7 

13 

.  5 

17 

.9 

11 

.  4 

19 

.  4 

23 

7 

23 

.  0 

11 

.  6 

18 

.  8 

9 

.  6 

22 

0 

23 

3 

23 

8 

12 

.9 

17 

1 

11 

.0 

22 

.0 

26 

.6 

24 

.5 

13 

.8 

18 

.8 

L2 

.4 

19 

.9 

22 

.  2 

22 

.2 

12 

.  0 

16 

.  4 

9 

.  5 

21 

.  2 

25 

.3 

24 

.  0 

14 

.  0 

19 

.  4 

10 

_  4 

18 

.2 

21 

9 

20 

.  8 

12 

.  6 

17 

5 

9 

3 

20 

.  0 

25 

.  1 

23 

6 

12 

.  1 

18 

4 

9 

9 

20 

.  5 

24 

8 

22 

9 

13 

.  1 

18 

4 

10 

4 

19 

.3 

22 

.5 

22 

.2 

12 

.3 

18 

3 

10 

3 

17 

.4 

19 

4 

19 

.1 

12 

.4 

18 

0 

9 

3 

18 

.8 

23 

5 

21 

.9 

13 

.3 

19 

9 

9 

8 

21 

.5 

23 

.5 

24 

5 

14 

.3 

17 

4 

12 

0 

21 

3 

24 

3 

24 

6 

14 

6 

18 

3 

11 

8 

16 

.6 

19 

8 

19 

1 

13 

1 

16 

8 

*12 

4 

19 

.8 

21 

.4 

21 

.4 

13 

6 

17 

6 

*13 

7 

21 

.9 

24 

8 

23 

6 

14 

0 

17 

0 

♦11 

9 

17 

.4 

20 

.1 

19 

.8 

13 

9 

16 

0 

*13 

3 

19 

.8 

20 

8 

21 

2 

13 

1 

18 

4 

*13 

5 

United  States. 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston     

Bridgeport.  

Buffalo  -  

Fall  River..  

Manchester   

Newark   

New  Haven   

New  York_..  

Philadelphia   

Pittsburgh   

Portland,  Maine.... 

Providence  

Rochester  

Scranton  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond..   

Savannah   

Washington,  D.  C. 
North  Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati.  _  

Cleveland  

Columbus..  

Detroit  

Indianapolis....  

Kansas  City.  

Milwaukee  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

Peoria  

St .  Louis  

St.  Paul  _  

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central: 

Birmingham   

Dallas..  

Houston    

Little  Rock  

Louisville.  

Memphis   

Mobile  

New  Orleans  

Western : 

Butla  

Denver   

Los  Angeles.  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City..... 

San  Francisco  

Seattle  
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Common  Ground 

[Concluded  from  Page  6] 

the  Adjustment  Administration's  plan,  hus- 
band our  soil  fertility  as  we  should.  As  time 
goes  on  and  adjustment  programs  are  perfected, 
they  will  place  more  and  more  emphasis  upon 
encouraging  the  proper  use  of  land. 

BUT  THOSE  who  want  free  rein  to 
exploit  the  farmers  on  the  one  hand,  the 
consumers  on  the  other,  apparently  have 
determined  to  keep  them  from  acting  to- 
together  to  do  those  things  which  must  be 
done  if  both  groups  are  not  to  be  the 
alternate  victims  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, surplus  and  shortage,  boom  and 
collapse.  In  the  drive  of  these  exploiters 
to  tear  down  v/hat  has  already  been  built 
up,  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
organization of  producing  and  consuming 
groups.  They  are  making  desperate  efforts 
to  prejudice  farmers  against  consumers, 
and  consumers  against  farmers  so  as  to 
destroy   their  new-found   sense   of  unity. 

WHEN  THE  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  was  attacking  immense  sur- 
pluses, these  selfish  groups,  eager  to 
proclaim  its  downfall,  declared  that  its 
attack  had  failed,  that  crops  were  larger 
instead  of  smaller.  When  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  concentrated  its 
efforts  to  combat  the  damage  of  the  great- 
est drought  in  United  States  history,  they 
declared  that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  had  effectively  accomplished 
all  the  shortage  caused  by  drought.  These 
misrepresentations  have  been  repeated  so 
many  times  that  now  we  expect  to  hear  them 
nearly  every  day. 

IN  A  DEMOCRACY  there  should  of 
course  be  room  for  the  fullest  debate  on 
public  issues.  I,  myself,  have  repeatedly 
urged  that  the  paramount  questions  of  the 
time  be  threshed  out  in  forums  of  the  peo- 
ple all  across  the  land.  Such  discussion 
and  debate,  if  fully  and  fearlessly  car- 
ried out,  and  without  the  interference  of 
powerful  special  interests,  would  keep  the 
people  reminded  of  the  common  ground  on 
which  they  stand. 


I  BELIEVE  that  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  can  be  of  immense 
usefulness  to  the  people  of  both  country  and 
city.  I  believe  the  American  people  approve 
the  Government's  efforts  to  combat  the  con- 
sequences of  drought,  and  that  they  would 
have  disapproved  Federal  inaction. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  SAID  that  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  Cer- 
tainly there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  when  the  people 
needed  to  be  more  on  guard  against  the 
forces,  personal  and  impersonal,  which  tend 
to  disunite  them.  Carried  to  an  extreme, 
this  disunity  might  spell  the  end  of  our 
Republic  and  the  doom  of  our  liberty.  But 
if  all  of  us,  producers  and  consumers  alike, 
remember  to  think  of  the  other  fellow's 
problem,  and  the  other  fellow's  point  of 
view,  we  shall  continue  on  the  path  of 
progress . 

When  You  Buy  Lamb 

[Concluded  from  Page  9] 

of  Agriculture  gives  you  hints  on  how  to 
cook  less  tender  cuts  of  lamb  in  its  book- 
lets: "Lamb  As  You  Like  It",  and  "Meat 
Dishes  at  Low  Cost",  each  sold  for  5  cents 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FULL  DESCRIPTION  of  each  of  the 
five  grades  of  lamb  is  given  in  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1470 
on  pages  15  through  20,  which  bulletin  you 
can  buy  for  15  cents  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MARK  CAREFULLY  the  difference  be- 
tween the  quality  grade  stamp  and  the  in- 
spection stamp  you  see  on  meat.  Both  are 
stamped  in  purple.  All  meat  shipped  from 
one  State  to  another  must  bs  "U.  S.  Inspected 
and  Passed"  to  show  that  the  animal  is  free 
from  disease  and  that  the  meat  is  fit  for 
human  food.  This  stamp  is  a  round  one. 
Quality  grades  are  stamped  in  ribbon  form 
down  the  full  length  of  the  carcass.  Fluid 
used  in  making  both  marks  is  harmless. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU   OF   HOME  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  W 
COMMENTS 

H ALMOST  every  day  we  find 
in  our  mail  bag  letters 
from  readers  who  want  to  know 
what  is  the  job  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel.  It  is  a  new 
kind  of  Government  post  with  a 
/  new  kind  of  function.  Admin- 
istrator Chester  C.  Davis  has 
defined  it  clearly,  briefly. 
For  the  benefit  of  all  our 
readers  we  give  here  his  defi- 
nition . 

"As  I  see  it,  under  the  AAA 
the  office  of  the  Consum- 
ers' Counsel  has  a  tv/ofold 
responsibility. 

"It  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  Administration  here  in 
Washington,  and  it  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  general 
public  as  consumers  of  farm 
products . 

"Its  function,  so  far  as  the 
AAA  is  concerned,  is  to  rep- 
resent the  interest  of  the 
consumer  at  every  stage  in 
the  Administration's  activi- 
ties. When  a  commodity-con- 
trol program,  a  marketing 
agreement,  or  a  licensing 
agreement  is  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  essential  that 
both  producers'  and  consum- 
ers' interests  be  represented 
by  trained  economists,  highly 
skilled  in  research  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  economics. 
In  many  cases,  there  is  no 
conflict  of  interests:  The 
consumer  wants  the  producer  to 
receive  the  kind  of  returns 
for  his  produce  that  will  in- 
sure   the    continuance    of  an 


'  To  have  mass  production 
we  m.-ast  have  mass 
consumption..  To  have 
mass  consumption,  we 
must  have  mass  consuming 
power.  To  obtain  mass 
consuming  power  rt 
is  necessary"  to  brin.g 
about  some  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  the 
national  income." 

CHESTER  C.  DA.VIS 
Administrator,  A.  A.A. 


adequate  food  supply,  and  the 
farmer  wants  the  consumer  to 
be  able  to  buy  an  adequate 
volume  of  farm  products.  In 
some  cases,  where  there  is 
some  apparent  conflict  on 
particular  points,  it  is  the 
function  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer and  assist  in  finding 
the  point  of  maximum  justice 
to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

"Once  a  program,  a  marketing 
agreement,  or  a  license  is 
in  effect,  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel to  observe  its  operation, 
and  determine  whether  or  not 
the  results  anticipated  at  the 
time  it  was  framed  are  actually 
being  obtained.  Should  it  ap- 
pear that  they  are  not,  the 
Counsel  has  a  double  duty,  a 
duty  to  urge  reconsideration 
of  the  program  within  the  AA.A 
to  see  if  the  fault  needs  to  be 
remedied  by  a  change  in  the 
provisions  of  the  program, 
and  a  duty  to  give  publicity 
to   the    facts   as   they  exist. 

"The  giving  of  publicity  is 
particularly  important  in  the 
cases  where  the  proper  amount 
of  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer is  not  being  passed  on  to 


the  farmer,  but  is  being  un- 
justifiably retained  as  a  mar- 
gin by  the  middleman.  Effec- 
tive work  on  making  public 
undue  spreads  between  prices 
paid  by  consumers  and  prices 
received  by  farmers  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  the  Counsel 
in  a  number  of  instances. 

"The  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE,  issued 
by  the  office  of  the  Counsel 
and  sent  free  on  application, 
is  the  vehicle  through  which 
pertinent  information  regard- 
ing price  movements  and  li/ing 
costs  is  transmitted  to  indi- 
viduals and  groups  concerned 
with  the  consumer's  interest." 

PROGRESS  NOTES  in  better 
quality  and  variety  in 
food:  Official  standards  for 
dry  peas  have  been  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Grades  are  US 
Extra  No.  1;  US  No .  1;  US  No .  2; 
US  No.  3;  US  Sample.  .  .  Big- 
gest demand  in  many  years  for 
high-quality  baby  chicks  pro- 
duced under  State  supervision 
is  reported  by  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Markets.  360  flocks 
and  66  commercial  hatcheries 
are  cooperating  with  the  State 
in  poultry  standardization 
work. . .  Bel-Paese  type  cheese, 
made  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States,  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture... 

"MORE  for  Your  Money"  ,  a  series 
of  radio  programs  for  con- 
sumers presented  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on 
Radio  in  Education  goes  on  the 
air  each  week  over  a  WABC- 
Columbia  Network,  from  coast 
to  coast.      Listen  and  learn. 
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Processing 
Taxes 


First  payer  of  processing  taxes  is 
the  first  commercial  processor  of 
the  farm,  producf^-the  cotton  tax 
for  instance  is  paid  at  the  point 
where  the  bale  of  cotton  is  broken 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  collects'^ 
the  money  A  A  A  pays  it  out. 


How  much  are  they  ? 
Who  pays  them? 
Where  does  the  money  go  ? 
Why  are  they  necessary  ? 


TWO  YEARS  ago.  in  May  1933, 
when  Congress  passed  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,   it  said  to  the  farmers: 

HERE'S  A  CHANCE  to  work  collec- 
tively to  increase  your  share  of  the  money 
consumers  spend  for  the  goods  produced  in 
this  country.  We  know  it  is  hard  for 
farmers,  scattered  as  they  are,  to  see  all 
the  advantages  in  this  plan  and  so  we  are 
offering  you  a  special  inducement.  If  you 
join  you  will  receive  a  bonus  over  and 
above  the  increased  price  which  should 
come  from  collectively  controlling  your 
production.  If  you  do  not  join,  you  will 
get  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices,  but 
you  will  not  receive  this  extra  payment. 
Take  your  choice. 

MILLIONS  of  farmers — in  the  2 
years  since  this  Act  was  passed — have 
joined  up  and  have  written  altogether 
3,700,000  contracts  with  the  Government 
engaging  themselves  to  control  their  crops 
so  as  to  bring  to  market  only  as  much  as 
consumers  could  buy  at  an  improved  price. 
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To  each  of  these  farmers  has  gone — or  will 
go — the  promised  extra  payment.  Up  to  April 
1935  they  had  received  $678,000,000  in 
rental  and  benefit  payments. 

MONEY  like  this  going  into  farm- 
ers' pockets  obviously  has  to  come  from  the 
pockets  of  someone  else.  To  raise  it.  Con- 
gress provided  that  taxes  should  be  col- 
lected. These  were  called  processing  taxes, 
because  the  first  processor  of  the  partic- 
ular crop  involved  is  the  person  from  whom 
the  Government  collects  them.  The  rate  of 
the  taxes  was  fixed  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  price  farmers  received  in 
the  years  1910-1914  and  the  average  farm 
price  estimated  for  the  crop  year  in  which 
the  tax  is  levied.  Prices  in  1910-1914 
were  taken  because  it  was  in  that  period 
that  farm  prices  had  what  Congress  consid- 
ered was  a  fair  exchange  value  in  relation 
to  prices  of  things  farmers  had  to  buy. 

FIRST  of  the  processing  taxes  im- 
posed was  30  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat,  effec- 
tive July  9,  1933.  Next  came  the  cotton 
processing  tax  of  4.2  cents  a  pound,  on 
August  1,  1933.  Tobacco  taxes  which  started 
on  October  1,  1933,  ranged  downward  from  6.1 
cents  a  pound.  Corn  and  hog  taxes  followed 
next  on  November  1,  1933;  the  corn  tax  was 
5  cents  a  bushel,  the  hog  tax,  starting  at 
50  cents  per  100  pounds  live  weight  on  No- 
vember 1,  1933,  was  increased  by  successive 
stages  to  $2.25  by  March  1,  1934.  A  tax  of 
half  a  cent  a  pound  on  raw  sugar  started  on 
June  8,  1934,  and  on  the  same  date  a  reduc- 
tion of  half  a  cent  was  made  in  the  duty  on 
imports  of  sugar.  On  October  1,  1934,  a  tax 
of  one  cent  a  pound,  farmers'  stock  weight, 
went  on  peanuts.  Finally  on  April  1,  1935, 
a  tax  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  rough  rice  was 
made  effective.  These  eight  taxes  are  now 
in  effect. 

COMPENSATORY  taxes  are  levied  on 
paper  and  jute  manufactured  into  certain 
products  that  compete  with  certain  cotton 
products,  and  on  imports  of  products  that 
would  have  to  be  subject  to  processing  taxes 
if  they  had  been  manufactured  in  the  United 


States.  Exemptions  from  processing  taxes  are 
made  to  farmers  on  products  raised  and  pro- 
cessed for  their  home  use.  Taxes  paid  on 
products  that  are  exported  or  delivered  for 
relief  purposes  are  refunded. 

TWENTY  MONTHS'  collections  from 
the  date  of  the  first  tax  until  April  1935 
brought  into  the  Government's  treasury 
$777,500,000.  Rental  and  benefit  payments 
up  to  the  same  date  accounted  for  $678,000,- 
000.  $64,000,000  has  been  expended  in  re- 
moving from  market  channels  and  conserving 
for  relief  supplies  of  certain  farm  products 
which  were  keeping  down  farm  prices.  An- 
other $34,000,000  has  gone  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

WHO  REALLY  BEARS  the  burden  of 
processing  taxes?  Although  the  processor 
actually  hands  over  the  tax  money  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  he  naturally 
tries  to  get  it  back  from  someone  else. 
Processors  have  three  ways  of  raising  funds 
for  paying  the  tax.  One  is  by  charging 
higher  prices  to  consumers.  The  second  is 
by  paying  lower  prices  to  farmers.  Third — 
the  hardest  of  all — is  by  taking  it  out  of 
his  own  pocket  or  by  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  distribution.  When  the  first 
method  is  chosen,  consumers  feel  the  tax  in 
a  higher  retail  price  for  the  commodity 
bearing  the  tax.  If  the  processor  chooses 
the  second  way,  the  farmer  feels  it  in  get- 
ting a  lower  price  for  the  raw  material  he 
sells  to  the  processor  than  he  might  have 
received  had  there  been  no  tax  in  effect. 

ULTIMATELY,  of  course,  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  tax  in  the  sense  that  all 
costs  that  go  into  making  and  marketing  a 
product  are  included  in  the  price  he  pays. 
Because  the  eight  commodities  taxes  are 
bought  by  most  consumers  who  have  any  money 
at  all  to  spend,  most  consumers  are,  in  this 
sense,  share-payers  of  the  taxes. 

IF  ALL  the  processing  taxes  so  far 
collected  from  processors  had  been  passed  on 
to   consumers  and  if  every  consumer  in  the 
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Consumers  ultimately 
pay  processing  taxes 
out  of  increased, 
earnings 


Back  to  cooperating  farmers  goes  the  money 
paid  in  processing  taxes 


smaller  supply  of  hogs  coming  to  market  be- 
gan to  raise  farmers'  prices,  and  increased 
consumers'  purchasing  power  showed  in  higher 
retail  prices. 

SUGAR'S  TAX  of  a  half  cent  on  each 
pound  of  raw  sugar  was  imposed  on  the  same 
date  that  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  reduced  a 
half  cent.     Since  the  tax  addition  balanced 
the  tariff  reduction  consumers  have  not  felt 
the  tax  in  increased  prices.     Consumers  were 
paying   at    the    end  of 
April   an   average  of  5.4 
cents  a  pound — the  price 
theypaid  in  February  1934, 
when    the    tariff  reduc- 
tion plan  was  announced. 


NO  RICE  TAX  has 
yet  been  collected,  al- 
though the  statute  impos- 
ing the  tax  was  effective 
April  1,  1935.  After 
August  1,  the  millers  will 
begin  paying,  but  consum- 
ers probably  will  not 
notice  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  rice  due  to  the 
tax  unless  exports  are 
larger,  in  relation  to 
this  year's  crop,  than 
anticipated . 


country,  young  and  old,  had  contributed 
equally,  each  consumer's  contribution  would 
have  amounted  to  just  about  one  cent  a  day. 
But,  of  course,  how  much  each  consumer  actu- 
ally pays  depends  on  how  much  of  the  taxed 
articles  he  buys.  This  in  turn  depends 
partly  on  how  much  income  he  has  to  spend  on 
these  goods.  As  incomes  grow  bigger,  the 
burden  of  the  tax  grov/s  less  in  proportion 
to  the  income. 

NOT  ALWAYS,  however,  has  the  tax 
increased  the  price  consumers  pay  for  these 
goods,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  has  not. 
consumers  cannot  be  said  to  be  bearing  a 
greater  burden.  Although  the  tax  on  hogs 
went  into  effect  on  November  1.  1933,  retail 
prices  of  pork  were  not  increased  until 
after  February  1.    1934.     By   that   time  the 


FIELD  CORN  is  taxed  5  cents  a 
bushel  but  the  corn  products  which  consumers 
buy  represent  so  little  corn,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  estimate  what  addition, 
if  any,  the  tax  has  made  in  the  prices  of 
those  products. 

PEANUT  PRICES  to  consumers  may 
have  been  increased  by  the  tax  on  peanuts 
but  this  is  not  certain.  Retail  prices  are 
not  reported  for  any  peanut  product  except 
peanut  butter.  On  September  25,  1934,  just 
before  the  tax  went  into  effect,  the  average 
price  of  a  pound  of  peanut  butter  was  17 
cents.  On  April  23  it  was  21.4  cents,  but 
this  increase  may  be  due  to  other  causes. 
In  any  case,  the  maximum  amount  which  the 
[Concluded  on  Page  27) 
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Tips  to  consumers  who  can.  plan,  can.  afford 
to  buy  more  than  minimum  quantities,  and 
can  store  extra  food  supplies 


MRS.  X  of  Washington  has  a  genius 
for  keeping  household  accounts.  Her  family 
of  five  has  a  genius  for  consuming  pota- 
toes. In  the  course  of  a  year,  she  dis- 
covered, they  ate  720  pounds  of  potatoes, 
about  60  pounds  a  month.  Buying  in  small 
quantities  she  would  pay  two  cents  for  each 
pound  (at  present  prices).  But  now  she 
gets  a  month's  supply  at  a  time.  That  is 
60  pounds,  or  just  one  bushel,  for  80 
cents — a  saving  of  40  cents  in  a  month. 
Two  months'  savings  are  enough  to  pay  for  an 
extra  bushel. 

BUYING  in  small  quantities  is  an 
expensive  way  to  buy  because  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive way  to  sell.  It  costs  the  grocer 
extra     labor,     extra     bookkeeping,  extra 


wrapping,  extra  delivery.  Consumers  pay 
for  these  extras  in  return  for  the  privi- 
lege of  making  small  purchases. 

QUANTITY  buying  cuts  these  serv- 
ice charges  to  a  minimum.  Obviously  not 
every  one  can  take  advantage  of  the  econo- 
mies in  larger  packages.  Plenty  of  people 
cannot  afford  to  tie  up  their  money  that 
way,  or  cannot  get  ahead  of  the  game  far 
enough  to  have  extra  dollars  to  invest. 
Small  storage  space,  small  kitchens,  few 
shelves  make  it  difficult  for  many  city 
consumers  to  stock  up. 

ANOTHER  HITCH  in  quantity  buying 
is  that  it  necessitates  planning  ahead. 
Not  every  consumer  who  can  plan,  will  take 
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the  trouble.  Economies  that  come  to  plan- 
less buyers  are  usually  accidents.  The 
surer  road  to  efficient  household  purchas- 
ing is  to  keep  a  record  and  on  the  basis  of 
past  purchases  plan  future  ones. 

HERE'S  another  family  of  four 
which  buys,  let  us  say,  480  pounds  of  flour 
in  a  year.  Sounds  like  a  lot,  but  this 
family  happens  to  have  a  large  yen  for 
homemade  bread  and  cakes  and  such  things. 
Now  they  can  buy  this  flour  in  2-pound  bags 
for  15  cents,  or  7^  cents  a  pound.  They 
can  buy  it  in  5— pound  bags  at  30  cents,  or 
6  cents  a  pound.  Better  still,  they  can 
lay  in  their  flour  in  24-pound  bags,  priced 
at  $1.24,  or  about  5.2  cents  a  pound. 
Those  24  pounds,  bought  at  the  rate  of  the 
small  packages,  would  cost  $1.80.  There's 
a  saving  of  56  cents — enough  to  purchase 
close  to  11  pounds  of  another  24-pound 
bag. 

BARGAINS  do  not  come  in  all  large 
packages  to  be  sure.  Perishables,  such  as 
many  fruits  and  vegetables,  must  be  used  up 
quickly,  so  are  better  bought  in  day-to-day 
quantities.  But  many  staples,  if  you 
watch,  appear  frequently  on  your  grocery 
list  and  do  not  have  to  be  purchased  the 
day  they  are  to  be  served,  nor  even  in  the 
same  week.  Some  can  be  kept  on  hand  sev- 
eral months  without   fear  of  spoiling. 

APPLES  bought  by  the  pound  in  a 
Washington  store  cost  6^^-  cents;  by  the 
bushel  they  come  to  a  little  less  than  3^ 
cents.  Granulated  sugar  in  2-pound  pack- 
ages is  priced  at  6  cents  a  pound;  in  10- 
pound  packages  it  comes  to  5^  cents  a 
pound.  Baking  pov/der  in  4— ounce  tins  costs 
at  the  rate  of  about  35  cents  a  pound; 
bought  in  a  pound  tin  it  costs  29  cents. 
Vinegar  bought  in  pint  jars  is  priced  at 
the  rate  of  18  cents  a  quart;  bought  in  a 
quart  jar  it  costs  12  cents.  Two  8-ounce 
jars  of  mayonnaise  cost  28  cents;  one  16- 
ounce  jar  costs  23  cents. 

THERE'S  CORN  MEAL,  for  another  ex- 
ample.   A  one-pound  bag  sells  for  5  cents  in 


certain  Washington  stores.  The  same  corn 
meal  in  10-pound  bags  sells  for  35  cents, 
or  3-5-  cents  a  pound.  Consumers  who  buy  in 
one-pound  quantities  pay  15  cents  on  every 
10  pounds  for  the  extra  services  the  store 
is  giving  in  selling  in  small  quantities. 

VITAMIN  C  enthusiasts  can  look  to 
their  penny-economies,  too,  in  their  stores 
of  orange  and  tomato  juice.  True,  you  have 
to  be  a  real  enthusiast  to  take  advantage 
of  savings  in  buying  oranges  by  the  box, 
but  perhaps  a  neighbor  will  go  halves.  One 
type  of  orange  selling  at  30  cents  a  dozen 
(2|-  cents  an  orange)  can  be  bought  by  the 
box  of  250  oranges  for  $4.25  (1.7  cents  an 
orange)  .  If  the  250  were  bought  at  the 
dozen  rate,  they  would  cost  $6.25.  Those 
extra  $2  could  buy  almost  half  of  another 
box!  Tomato  juice  in  a  14-ounce  can  at  9 
cents  costs  about  2i  cents  more  a  pound 
than  a  50-ounce  can  at  25  cents. 

SIZES  of  canned  goods  can  mean 
dollars  of  difference  to  your  pocketbook  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  At  least  27  dif- 
ferent sizes  are  fairly  common.  Look  for 
the  net  weight  on  the  label,  then  do  a  lit- 
tle figuring  on  the  back  of  your  marketing 
list.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  merchant  if 
consumers  don't  know  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  information  on  labels. 

VEGETABLES  most  frequently  come 
in  No .  2  cans,  holding  about  20  ounces. 
Fruits  are  commonly  packed  in  No.  2^  cans, 
holding  28  ounces.  Smaller  sizes  on  your 
dealer's  shelves  may  be:  Buffet,  an  8-ounce 
can;  No.  1,  picnic  size,  a  10-ounce  can; 
No.  1  tall  can,  a  16-ounce  can.  Trickiest 
can  to  watch  for  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
No.  303,  easily  confused  with  No.  2.  They 
look  much  alike,  but  No.  303  is  an  inch 
shorter  and  a  quarter  cf  an  inch  less  in 
diameter.  It  holds  3  or  4  ounces  less  than 
No.  2.  Three  cans  No.  303  size  sold  at  20 
cents,  cost  6.6  cents  a  pound.  Three  cans 
No.  2  size,  at  20  cents,  cost  5.6  cents  a 
pound . 
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All  "Year 

Vegetable 

Calendar 


Your  vegetable  money  buys  most  when 
supplies  are  greatest.  This  calendar- 
marks  those  months  for  EZ,  vegetables. 


OLD-FASHIONED  EATING  cal- 
endars gave  consumers  one  kind  of 
variety.  Every  season  brought  a 
change.  One  vegetable,  or  group  of 
vegetables,  meant  one  season,  and 
different  menus  came  around  with 
different  weather. 

MODERN  VARIETY  comes  in  a 
different  form.  It's  a  day-to-day 
variety,  offering  chances  of  a  bal- 
anced menu  every  day  of  the  year. 
Not  many  consumers  mourn  the  loss 
of  the  kind  of  variety  that  meant 
more  than  enough  of  vital  food  val- 
ues in  one  season  and  a  deficiency 
diet  in  another. 

TRANSPORTATION,  REFRIG- 
ERATION, and  marketing  methods  of 
today  make  the  new  vegetable  cal- 
endar possible.  No  one  could  guess 
the  season  from  a  glance  at  the 
menu  these  days.  Southern  and  Pa- 
cific Coast  growers  help  to  make  a 
number  of  vegetables  available  the 
year  around  by  supplementing  the 
supplies  of  local  markets  before 
and  after  the  season. 

BUT  ABUNDANCE  still 
varies  in  most  vegetables  through 
the  year,  even  with  southern  and 
far  western  supplies.     Prices  are 


Monthly  supplies 
of  ZZ  vegetables 


JAN.  MAR, 
I     FEB.     I  A 


MAY 
PR.     I  JUNE 


CABBAGE 


CARROTS  fNEW) 


TURNIPS 


POTATOES 


ASPARAGUS 


SPINACH 


KALE 


ONIONS 


BEANS  (SNAP) 


PEAS 


BEETS 
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higher  when  the  supply  is  scant,  and 
lower  when  it  is  plentiful.  So  even  though 
a  great  many  of  the  ordinary  vegetables  can 
be  seen  in  the  markets  the  year  around, 
they  are  cheaper  at  some  seasons  than 
another. 

WISE  CONSUMERS  can  guide  their 
buying  by  a  modern  vegetable  calendar  which 
shows  broadly  the  times  when  certain  things 
should  cost  less  than  at  other  times. 


STANDBY  VEGETABLES,  steady  through 
the  12  months  for  many  localities — particu- 
larly large  cities — include:  Potatoes,  green 
beans,  lettuce,  and  cabbage.  Another  gen- 
eral rule  still  holds  true — that  the  summer 
months  still  give  budgeters  better  breaks  in 
green  vegetable  bargains.  But  aside  from 
such  well-known  laws  of  the  seasons,  here  are 
rome  high  points  of  supply  that  occur  on  a 
big  city  market  in  an  average  year. 


reaching  a 

large  city's  markets 


JAN.         MAR.  MAY  JULY  SEPT.  NOV. 

FEB.     I     APR.     I     JUNE    I      AUG.     I     OCT.     I  DEC. 


CUCUMBERS 


JANUARY  BRINGS  in  the 
biggest  cabbage  shipments  of  any 
month  in  the  year,  new  carrots  are 
in  one  of  their  better  months,  and 
turnips  provide  another  excellent 
Vitamin  C  addition  to  dinner. 
Sweetpotatoes  are  finishing  their 
winter  season  and  New  Years'  din- 
ners need  not  lack  for  greenery 
with  spinach  and  kale  in  moderate 
supply. 


TOMATOES 


LETTUCE 


FEBRUARY  ROLLS  the  same 
vegetables  around,  though  the  green 
supplies  are  not  quite  as  generous. 


SQUASH 


CORN 


BEANS  (  LIMA  ) 


EGGPLANT 


CAULIFLOWER 


SWEETPOTATOES 


PARSNIPS 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS 


MARCH  MAINTAINS  the  sup- 
ply of  carrots,  and  turnips,  shy  in 
February,  make  their  final  winter 
spurt  to  market  before  they  start 
their  slide  down  hill  for  the  sum- 
mer. Spinach  is  well  started  on 
its  climb  to  spring  supremacy. 
Beets  make  a  good  entrance.  Pota- 
toes are  on  hand  in  almost  full 
force,  and  cauliflower  is  on  hand. 

APRIL  STANDS  for  aspara- 
gus to  most  consumers  —  the  one 
month  to  cut  loose  on  a  food  which 
is  a  treat  and  a  luxury  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

MAY  USHERS  in  the  season 
for  lowest  prices  on  most  green 
vegetables,  with  top  supplies  of 
spinach,  kale,  onions,  snap  beans, 
and  peas,  with  plenty  of  others  on 
the  way  to  a  peak  the  next  month. 
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JUNE  LEADS  the  months  for  quanti- 
ties of  beets,  cucumbers,  potatoes,  and 
tomatoes,  in  city  markets. 

JULY,  INTRODUCING  the  corn  season, 
boasts  the  year's  biggest  lettuce  and  squash 
supply,  while  peas  and  cucumbers  and  toma- 
toes are  still  going  fairly  strong,  and  lima 
beans  are  in  the  ascendant. 

AUGUST,  CHIEF  provider  of  corn-on- 
the-cob,  also  leads  in  lima  beans  and  egg- 
plant . 

SEPTEMBER  SEES  sweetpotato  and 
cauliflower  supplies  on  the  way  upward,  and 
the  downward  swing  of  corn  and  lima  beans 
and  eggplant. 

OCTOBER,  PEAK  producer  of  cauli- 
flower, sweetpotatoes,  and  parsnips,  carries 
on  with  eggplant  and  lima  beans,  and  ranks 
high  in  turnip  shipments. 

NOVEMBER'S  TURNIPS  and  Brussels 
sprouts  hit  the  top  of  their  stride,  with 
spinach  and  sweetpotatoes  and  parsnips  fol- 
lowing along. 

DECEMBER  FEATURES  celery  in  fes- 
tive dinners  as  a  last  gesture  before  start- 
ing the  year's  cycle  all  over  again.... 

WHY  VEGETABLES,  cheap  or  expen- 
sive, must  be  fitted  into  the  budget,  and 
which  give  most  of  what  you  buy  them  for, 
are  the  next  questions  to  clear  up. 

HIGH  FUEL  or  calory  content  comes 
with  many  fresh  vegetables.  This  fuel  value 
in  the  carbohydrates — including  starch  and 
sugar — ranks  highest  in  lima  beans,  corn, 
peas,  potatoes,  and  sweetpotatoes. 

PROTEINS,  TOO,  account  for  part  of 
the  value  of  some  vegetables.  Highest  for 
protein  content  are  lima  beans,  peas,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  kale  and  corn. 

REAL  REASONS  for  buying  fresh  veg- 
etables lie  in  their  mineral  and  vitamin 
values.     We  must  have  calcium  and  phosphor- 


ous to  build  good  bones  and  teeth.  Iron  is 
on  the  required  list  for  the  sake  of  good 
red  blood.  Vitamins  are  the  mysterious  ele- 
ments that  stimulate  the  body  to  use  its 
building  materials.  Vegetables  can  help  to 
supply  the  most  essential  minerals  and  all 
but  one  of  the  six  known  vitamins  necessary 
for  health  and  growth. 

VITAMIN  A  helps  to  keep  us  in  good 
general  condition  at  all  ages.  If  we  don't 
get  a  regular  supply  we're  wide— open  to  cer- 
tain infections.  "Excellent"  vegetable 
sources  of  Vitamin  A  are  parsley,  kale, 
spinach,  dandelion  greens,  dock,  escarole, 
chard,  lambs'  quarter  greens,  turnip  greens, 
green  lettuce,  collards,  watercress,  broc- 
coli, mustard  and  beet  greens,  carrots, 
sweetpotatoes,  yellow  squash,  peppers,  to- 
matoes, peas  and  green  string  beans.  "Good" 
sources  are  asparagus,  okra,  and  Brussels 
sprouts . 

VITAMIN  B,  sometimes  called  the 
"appetite  vitamin",  keeps  up  your  interest 
in  food  and  keeps  up  the  ability  of  your 
muscles  to  handle  it.  Without  enough  Vita- 
min B  in  the  diet,  we're  likely  to  lose  in- 
terest in  life,  become  generally  sluggish 
and  irritable.  Mothers  with  coming  or  feed- 
ing babies  must  be  sure  to  get  plenty  of 
Vitamin  B.  No  vegetable  ranks  as  an  "excel- 
lent" source,  but  the  "good"  vegetable 
sources  are  collards,  turnip  greens,  car- 
rots, sweetpotatoes,  spinach,  parsnips,  wa- 
tercress, cabbage,  asparagus,  leeks,  peas, 
mustard  greens,  kale,  beet  greens  and  okra. 

VITAMIN  C  is  called  the  "antiscor- 
butic" vitamin,  meaning  that  it  fights 
scurvy.  Not  many  people  in  this  country  are 
likely  to  have  such  an  acute  form  of  defi- 
ciency in  Vitamin  C,  but  many  people  do  lose 
appetite  and  weight  and  feel  fatigued,  think 
they  have  rheumatism,  and  visit  the  dentist 
oftener  than  they  think  they  should  have  to. 
All  these  signs  point  to  lack  of  Vitamin  C, 
which  is  an  element  that  must  be  supplied 
new  every  day,  as  it  cannot  be  stored  in  the 
body.  Most  people  think  of  orange  juice  as 
the  one  provider  of  Vitamin  C,  but  a  double 
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HERE  IS  YOUR  CHECK-LIST  OF  FOOD  VALUES  IN  FRESH  VEGETABLES 


Vitamins  '■ 


Iron 


Calcium 


Protein 


Total 
Carbo- 
hydrates 


Fuel 
Value 
per  lb. 


Asparagus  

Beans,  lima,  green...  

Beans,  green,  snap.  

Beets,  common,  red  

Beet  greens   

Broccoli..  

Brussels  sprouts  

Cabbage..  

Carrots  

Cauliflower  

Celery  

Chard  (leaves  and  stalks). 

Collards    

Corn,  sweet,  all  

Cucumbers    

Dandelion  greens...   

Kale  

Lettuce.  

Mustard  greens  ...    

Okra  

Onions,  all  

Parsley   _  

Parsnips  

Peas,  green,  all  

Potatoes,  white  .  

Radishes  

Spinach...   

Squashes,  summer  

Squashes,  winter.  

Sweetpotatoes  

Tomatoes,  red    

Turnips...  _  

Turnip  tops  

Watercress   


Excellent ) 
B  C* 


G* 
C  G 
C* 


A*B 
G 

A*B 
A*B 
A  B 
B  C*G 
A*B  G 
B  C*G 
B 
A* 

A*B  C*G 


B  C* 


C 

A* 
A*B 

B 

A*B 
A  B 
B 
A^ 
B 

A*B  C* 
B 

B  C* 
A*B  C*G 

A* (yellow) 
A* (yellow) 
A*B  C 
A»B  C* 
B  C* 

A*B  C*G* 
A*B  C*G 


Good 

Excellent 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Excellent 
Excellent 
Fair 
Poor 

Excellent 
Excellent 
Fair 

Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Excellent 
r  air 

Excellent 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Excellent 
Excellent 


Good 


Excellent 
Excellent 


Good 
Good 

Excellent 
Good 

Excellent 
Excellent 


Excellent 
Excellent 
Good 

Excellent 
Good 


Good 


Good 


Good 

Excellent 
Good 


Percent 
2.2 
7.5 
2.4 
1.6 
2.0 
3.3 
4.4 
1.4  . 
1.2 
2.4 
1.3 
1.4 
3.9 
3.7 
.7 
2.7 
3.9 
1.2 
2.3 
1.8 
1.4 
3.7 
1.5 
6.7 
2.0 
1.2 
2.3 
.6 
1.5 
1.8 
1.0 
1.1 
2.9 
1.7 


Percent 
3.9 


23 
7 
9 
5 
5 
8 
5.3 
9.3 
4.9 
3.7 
4.4 
7.2 

20.5 
2.7 
8.8 
7.2 
2.9 
4.0 
7.4 

10.3 
9.0 

18.2 

17.7 

19.1 
4.2 
3.2 
3.9 
8.8 

27.9 
4.0 
7.1 
5.4 
3.3 


Calories 
120 
595 
190 
205 
150 
170 
260 
130 
205 
140 
100 
115 
225 
490 

65 
235 
225 

85 
125 
175 
220 
270 
380 
460 
385 
100 
110 

85 
200 
565 
105 
155 
165 
105 


'  All  vitamin   tests  have   not  been  made   on  all  vegetables 
containing  certain  vitamins  may  be  found  to  be  important  sourc 
^  Most  vegetables  have  some  calcium.     Only  the  excellent  and 


Vegetables   not   noted  as 
es  when  tested, 
good  sources  are  indicated. 


order  of  tomato  juice  will  do  the  same  trick. 
Other  excellent  sources  are  parsley,  col- 
lards, turnip  greens,  cabbage,  turnips, 
Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  spinach,  as- 
paragus, peas,  "corn-salad"  greens,  and  rad- 
ishes . 

ALL  THESE  ratings  apply  to  un- 
cooked vegetables.  Since  heat  damages  the 
Vitamin  C  content,  and  so  does  soda  in  the 
water,  the  trick  is  to  eat  them  raw  or  cook 
them  as  slightly  as  possible. 

VITAMIN  E,  the  "anti-sterility" 
vitamin,   comes  in  sufficient  amounts  along 


with  any  diet  which  is  otherwise  adequate 
in  green  vegetables  and  whole  grains. 

VITAMIN  G,  famous  in  the  study  of 
pellagra,  helps  to  keep  us  well  at  all  ages, 
prevents  the  slowing-up  of  growth,  loss  of 
weight,  and  too-early  signs  of  old  age. 
Excellent  sources  among  vegetables  are  tur- 
nip tops  and  beet  tops  and  kale.  "Good" 
sources  are  spinach,  watercress,  collards, 
broccoli,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
beets  and  green  lettuce.  The  color  sign  ap- 
plies to  Vitamin  G,  as  well  as  Vitamin  A. 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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Packaging 
dry  skim  milk 
for  relief  families 
in  Wesf  Virginia 


CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEFS 


y^d?/77  WASHINGTON 


BLUE  BLOODS  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms are  going  to  have  their 
own  Almanac  de  Gotha  or 
Burke's  Peerage,  or  "Who's 
Who."  Only  those  germ  plasms 
that  have  proved  their  su- 
periority in  such  things  as 
productivity,  resistance  to 
disease,  ability  to  transmit 
desirable  characteristics 
will  rate  mention.  Judges  of 
these  aristocrats  will  be  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  helped  by  the  48 
State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  foreign  ge- 
netic institutions,  and  pri- 


One  and  a  Kalf  million, 
pounds  of  dry  skim  milk, 
bought  by  FSRC,  have  been 
packaged  and  distributed  by 
relief  agencies  to  families  in 
pellagra  and  drought  areas. 
Milk  to  be  distributed  is 
shipped  to  the  relief  agency 
in  200'pound  drums.  Relief 
workers  package  it  in  glas- 
sine-lined  paper  bags.  Every 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
milk  sanitary.  Relief  fam' 
ilies  receiving  packages  of 
this  valviable  health  food 
get  also  recipes  or  are  given 
demonstrations  showing 
best  ways  of  using  it. 


judge-in-chief  Secretary 
Wallace,  "when  humanity  will 
take  as  much  interest  in  the 
creation  of  superior  forms  of 
life  as  it  has  taken  in  the 
past  in  the  development  of 
superior  forms  of  machinery." 

AAA 


vate  plant  and  animal  breed- 
ers. Publisher  will  also  be  the  USDA,  first 
edition  to  appear  in  the  1936  Agricultural 
Yearbook.  Next  step  in  the  Department's 
plans  is  to  see  how  distribution  of  these 
superior  types  can  be  increased  and  how  they 
can  be  used  to  elevate  the  level  of  lesser  germ 
plasms.     "I  trust  the  day  will  come",  says 


CREAM  GRADING  and 
quality  butter  distribution 
seemed  to  get  the  votes  from 
producers  who  appeared  at  the 
7  hearings  in  Pacific  Coast 
and  Mountain  States  on  the 
proposed  butter  marketing 
agreement.  Evidence  pre- 
sented at  these  hearings,  de- 
scribed in  the  April  22d  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE, 
is  being  studied  now  by  the  AAA  preliminary 
to  a  decision  on  the  proposed  program. 
Many  producers,  lining  up  with  consumers  in 
urging  a  voluntary  plan  to  promote  high 
quality,  saw  in  this  move  an  important 
method  of  increasing  consumption  of  butter. 
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PATRIOTIC  HENS  are  taking  their 
post-drought  responsibilities  seriously. 
Though  there  are  fewer  hens  this  spring  than 
last,  they  are  laying  more  eggs  per  hen  so 
that  the  total  egg  production  on  April  1 
was  estimated  at  only  1  or  2  percent  less 
than  on  April  1  a  year  ago. 

AAA 

NOT  EVERY  FARMER  is  getting  the 
entire  benefit  of  the  increase  in  prices 
since  drought,  dust  storms,  freeze,  and  crop 
control  have  reduced  the  amount  they  have 
to  sell.  Despite  this,  total  cash  income 
of  farmers — counting  in  benefit  payments — 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1935  was 
$1,397,000,000,  against  $1,312,000,000  in 
the  same  1934  period,  and  only  $873,000,000 
in  1933. 

AAA 

MORE  BOARDERS  at  home  are  adding 
to  farmers'  own  cost  of  living.  In  the  year 
from  January  1.  1934,  to  January  1,  1935, 
the  farm  population  increased  by  270,000 
persons  to  32,779,000 — biggest  number  in  our 
history.  Net  migration  from  farms  was  211,- 
000,  but  there  were  481,000  more  births  than 
deaths  on  farms. 

AAA 

THEY'RE  GOING  SHOPPING  again,  the 
farm  housewives  of  the  Southeast.  Ship- 
ments of  manufactured  goods  for  domestic  and 
personal  use  over  4  important  railroads, 
originating  in  16  Northeastern  industrial 
States,  tell  the  tale.  In  pounds,  these 
shipments  increased  57.6  percent  in  the 
first  year  after  the  AAA  and  other  recovery 
measures  took  effect.  With  more  money  in 
their  pockets  these  housewives  have  restock- 
ed on  all  kinds  of  things:  84  percent  (in 
pounds)  more  stoves  and  heaters;  149  per- 
cent more  refrigerators;  182  percent  more 
sewing  machines;  69  percent  more  radios  and 
radio  parts;  137  percent  more  bedding;  26 
percent  more  electrical  appliances;  40  per- 
cent more  dishes.  Toilet  preparation  pur- 
chases increased,  too — 57  percent.  Even  the 
children  shared  in  these  trips  to  town; 
shipments  of  roller  skates  increased  40  per- 


cent; miscellaneous  toys,  62  percent... 
Against  the  57.6  percent  increase  in  ship- 
ments of  manufactured  goods  for  domestic 
and  personal  use,  carlot  shipments  of  all 
manufactured  and  industrial  goods  went  up 
39  percent. 

AAA 

ELECTION  DAY  for  wheat  farmers 
comes  on  May  25  when  they  will  vote  "Yes" 
or  "No"  to  the  question:  "Do  you  favor  con- 
tinuing a  wheat  adjustment  program  to  fol- 
low the  present  one  which  expires  with  the 
1935  crop  year?"  Voters  will  include  farm- 
ers who  signed  a  1933-1935  wheat  adjustment 
contract  and  any  other  farmer  who  proves  to 
his  community  committeemen  that  he  is  a  wheat 
farmer  and  that  wheat  was  grown  on  his  farm 
during  one  of  the  years  1928-1932...  This 
is  the  fourth  referendum  the  AAA  has  held  to 
learn  what  farmers  want  to  do.  .  .  Farm  income 
from  wheat  has  nearly  doubled  since  1932. 
Farm  price  of  wheat  on  March  15,  1935,  was 
85.5  cents,  still  27.7  cents  below  parity  but 
53  cents  more  than  the  lowest  prices  in  1932- 
33.  Carry-over  has  been  reduced  to  a  sup- 
portable amount,  but  surpluses  that  pushed 
wheat  prices  down  to  32  cents  can  accumu- 
late quickly  again.  Consumers'  contribu- 
tion to  wheat  farmers'  advances  has  been 
part  of  the  increase — from  March  1933  to 
March  1935 — of  1 . 9  cents  in  the  price  of  a  pound 
loaf  of  bread,  of  1.6  cents  in  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  wheat  flour.  About  1.3  cents  of  the 
bread  and  flour  price  increase  went  to  farm- 
ers, to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  stay  in 
business,  to  start  back  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery, to  assure  consumers  of  a  continued 
food  supply. 

AAA 

FREE  BOOK  from  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  should  interest 
everyone  who  consumes  as  well  as  those  who 
produce  farm  commodities:  "Regional  Prob- 
lems of  Agricultural  Adjustment."  Illus- 
trated with  a  graphic  color  map  folded  in 
the  flyleaf,  the  book  presents  the  problems 
of  13  regions  and  100  sub-regions  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  classified  according  to 
these  features:  Crop  and  livestock  combina- 
tions; relative  productivity;  markets;  rel- 
ative income  by  source,  etc. 
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Your  Food  Bill  changes  in  city  retail  prices 

Apr.  Apr.  Apr.  ,,^„^,  - 

The    Bureau    of  Kind  of  food  24,  9,  in  year  1929 

Labor  Statistics'   report  1934  1935  1935  price 
on  retail  food  prices  as  " 

of    April    23     indicated  Dairy  products                      0           0           J  %  % 

Milk,  qt   11.1  11.9  11.9  +7.2  -16.2 

that  the  rise  in  cost  of  ^^^^^^  ^  delivered) 

food    continued    through-  Cheese,   lb   23.6  26.1  26.0  +10.2  -31.8 

out   the  month  of  April.  Butter,  lb.   28.8  40.3  38.9  +35.1  -30.2 

Readers    who    have    been  Beef 

following  the  GUIDE  will  ~Round  steak,   lb_._._   26.5  36.0  36.7  +38.5  -15.4 

remember   that   there   was  Rib  roast,  lb   21.5  30.0  30.6  +42.3  -15.7 

a    sharp     rise     in     food  Chuck  roast,  lb   15.8  23.4  24.1  +52.5  -18.3 

prices     during     January  por^ 

and  February  followed  by  Chops,   lb   24.1  32.9  33.5  +39.0  -9.9 

a  slight  drop  in  prices  Lard,  lb.     10.3  18.8  18.8  +82.5  +1.6 

during  March.     The  April  Whole  smoked  ham,  lb..  18.7  26.4  26.4  +41.2   

increase  carried  the  in-  Lamb 

dex  number  of  food  prices  Leg  of  lamb,  lb   26.4  27.5  27.5  +4.2  -34.2 

to  125.2  percent  of  the  Breast  lamb,  lb   10.8  13.4  13.4  +24.1   

1913  level.     At   the  low  Square  chuck,  lb   18.8  21.3  21.2  +12.8   

point    in    December    1934  Poultry  and.E^gs 

.    ,        4.     ^  ^+  Hens,  lb   24.8      28.9      29.7      +19.8  -28.9 

the  index  stood  at  114.3 

„          ,       .                   Eggs,  doz   23.5      29.0      30.1  +28.1  -18.2 

percent.     Present  prices 

are  somewhat  less  than  9         ^~r^j.  ^  ^ 

White,   lb.   8.0        8.3        8.3  +3.8  -7.8 

percent  above  the  Decem-            t^,,  r,^,,^^^  ^r- 

^                                                     Rye,  lb...   8.6        8.9        8.9  +3.5   

xevwx.  Whole  Wheat,  lb   8.7        9.0        9.0  +3.4   

SINCE  last  De-  . 

cember  meat  prices  have 

risen  further  and  more  rapidly  than  prices  index   of  meat   prices   is   about   18  percent 

of  other  kinds   of   food.     This   advance   is  below   that   of   j_ril    15,    1929.     The  index 

still   continuing  although  the   rate  of  in-  number  of  all  retail  food  prices  is  about  17 

crease  is  much  more  moderate  than  it  was  a  percent  below  April  15,  1929.     Present  meat 

few   weeks    ago.      Beef   prices    particularly  prices,  that  is,  are  in  something  like  their 

continue  to  go  up,  but  there  has  been  much  normal     relationship    with    prices    of  all 

less  change  recently  in  the  prices  of  lambs  classes  of   food.     There  are   exceptions  to 

and  hog  products.     The  index  numbers  of  the  ^^^.^  relationship,  of  course.     Compared  with 

Bureau    of   Labor   Statistics    indicate    that  meat ,  which  is  18  percent  below  1929, cereals 

meats  as  a  group  are   selling  at   about  37  ^.                i:.     •  x  ^ 

are  only  6  percent  below.     Fruits  and  vege- 

percent   over   the   levels   of   last   year  and 

„    .  tables  are  11  percent  under  1929.     Eggs  have 
about   56   percent    over   those    of   April  15, 

^g^^  recovered  in  price  slightly  less  than  meats. 

Dairy  products  are  still  23  percent,  miscel- 
CONSUMERS  have  written  to  the  laneous  foods  26  percent,  under  1929  prices. 
GUIDE  that  meat  prices  are  too  high.  Cer- 
tainly meat  prices  have  made  a  dramatic  rise  does  not  seem  likely  that  meat 
during  recent  months,  but  a  comparison  of  prices  will  go  down  again  in  the  near  future 
all  food  price  changes  over  a  longer  period  to  anything  like  the  low  levels  which  have 
indicates  that  meats  are  no  more  expensive  existed  during  the  past  2  or  3  years.  Those 
in  relation  to  many  other  foods  than  they  low  prices  meant  severe  hardship  to  farmers 
were    in    1929,    for    instance.     The    present  who  produced  abundant  supplies  and  indirectly 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Apr. 
24, 
1934 


Apr. 

9, 
1935 


Apr. 
23, 
1935 


Change 
in  year 


Above  or 
below 
1929 
price 


Cereal  products                    0           ?S  0  % 

Flour,  lb......                      4.7        5.0  5.0  +6.4 

Macaroni,   lb..   15.5  15.8  15.7  +1.3 

Wheat  cereal    24.2  24.5  24.5  +1.2 

(28-oz.  pkg. ) 

Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can   11.3  12.9  12.9  +14.2 

Peas,  #2  can  _   16.5  17.6  17.6  +6.7 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2|-  can  10.6  10.5  10.5  -0.9 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb..                     2.7        1.8  2.0  -25.9 

Onions,   lb                          4.5        8.2  8.5  488.9 

'Cabbage,  lb                         3.5        8.6  8.3  +137.1 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head..                   9.3        9.4  9.3  0.0 

Spinach,  lb                        6.5        8.9  9.3  443.1 

Carrots,  bunch.....               5.5        6.2  6.2  +12.7 

Fruits  -  canned 

Peaches.  #2i  can   17.9  19.7  19.7  +10.1 

Pears,  #2i  can   20.8  23.1  23.1  +11.1 

Pineapple,  #2i  can   21.9  22.7  22.7  +3.7 

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb                         6.5       5.9  6.3  -3.1 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb   22.4  22.2  22.0  -1.8 

Oranges,  doz   27.7  31.1  32.8  +18.4 


-2.0 
-19.8 
-3.9 


Your  Food  Bill 

( continued ) 
tures  are  average  or  bet- 
ter there  is  likely  to 
be  a  much  more  than  usual 
seasonal  increase  in  the 
production  of  milk  and 
dairy  products. 


-18.4 
45.4 
-19.8 

-13  0 
+3.6 
+60.0 


-30.8 
-17.4 


brought  unemployment  to  city  workers.  This 
does  not  mean  that  meat  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  advance  indefinitely.  From  now 
on  a  great  deal  will  depend,  of  course,  on 
weather  conditions  and  supply  of  feeds  and 
pasture.  Furthermore  present  programs  of  the 
AAA  contemplate  building  up  animal  numbers, 
where  they  have  been  depleted, to  more  normal 
numbers . 

WHILE  PRICES  of  most  groups  of 
food  were  increasing  during  the  latter  half 
of  April  there  was  a  substantial  drop  in  the 
price  of  butter  and  some  decrease  in  the 
price  of  cheese.  The  supply  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  general  has  been  light  for  several 
months  due  to  the  shortage  of  feed.  The 
production  of  dairy  products  during  the  next 
few  months  depends  a  great  deal  on  pasture 
conditions  and  it  is  believed  that  if  pas- 


ALTHOUGH  potato 
prices  were  continuing 
to  go  up  at  the  end  of 
the  late  crop  season, 
prices  of  some  of  the 
early  perishable  vegeta- 
bles show  signs  of  coming 
down.  Extremely  poor 
weather  conditions  in 
the  early  vegetable  areas 
kept  prices  of  several  of 
these  vegetables  at  high 
levels  during  the  past 
month  or  two  and  in  some 
cases  these  prices  con- 
tinue to  be  relatively 
high.  Some  of  these 
crops,  however,  are  now 
beginning  to  come  from 
the  second  early  areas 
and  adequate  supplies 
are  expected  as  soon  as  these  areas  begin 
to  ship  in  greater  volume. 

PRICES  received  by  farmers  on 
April  15  stood  at  111  percent  of  prewar 
level,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  This  was  3  points  higher 
than  the  March  index  number  but  just  equal 
to  the  February  level.  Of  the  41  commodi- 
ties for  which  farm  prices  were  collected,  28 
prices  advanced  from  March  to  April  while  11 
declined  and  prices  of  only  2  commodities 
remained  unchanged.  Prices  received  by 
farmers  for  fruits  were  up  15  points  from 
March  to  April  while  prices  of  chickens  and 
eggs  went  up  8;  grain,  up  4;  dairy  products, 
up  3;  cotton  seed,  up  1;  and  truck  crops, 
down  6.  The  price  index  numbers  for  meat 
animals  and  for  miscellaneous  commodities 
remained  unchanged. 

[Concluded  on  Page  27| 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  April  25,  1955  (cents) 
Fresh  milk  Cheese  Butter 
Markets  (quart)     (lb.)  (lb.) 


uni  xea  oxaxes..   

11  . 

o 

/CO  . 

.  U 

OO 

o 
.  y 

North  Atlantic: 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Boston   

12 

.7 

25 

.  2 

59 

.6 

Bridgeport--   

15 

.0 

50 

.4 

41 

.  5 

Buffalo   _  _ 

12 

.  0 

26 

.  8 

59 

.  4 

Fall  River  

15 

.  0 

24 

.  6 

40 

.  0 

declined   0 . 1    cent    a   pound   while  milk 

Manchester   

12 

.0 

26 

.9 

59 

.8 

prices  remained  unchanged.     The  price  of 

Newark  

15 

.0 

27 

.4 

41 

.8 

milk  on  April   23  was  T  percent  higher 

New  Haven....  

15 

.0 

22 

.  1 

58 

.4 

than  a  year  earl ie r ,  with  cheese  10  pe r— 

New  York.  

12 

.5 

29 

.6 

41 

.8 

oyiiL  dnu,  uutuci   o«j  pcioyiiu  iix^iici.   xii  liic? 

Philadelphia  

11 

.  0 

28 

.7 

41 

.  1 

same  period. 

Pittsburgh  

12 

.7 

26 

.7 

59 

.9 

Portland,  Maino.... 

12 

.0 

26 

.5 

41 

.6 

niun  r uxN  1  1 0  r  Dut  t e  r  m  Apri  1  on  xne  JNew 

Providence  

15 

.0 

24 

.6 

59 

.5 

York  wholesale  market  was  3*7 . 6  cents  a 

Rochester   

12 

.  0 

28 

.0 

58 

.7 

pouiiu   on   Loe   xo  en   uu  l    uy  iviay  ^  ±l  nau. 

Scranton   

11 

.  0 

26 

.  4 

58 

.  0 

dropped   to   29   cents   a  pound . 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

14 

.0 

24 

.  1 

41 

.2 

rKUUUi/  HUM  01  ml  IK  ana  aai  ry  proauc  xs  nas 

Baltimore  

12 

.  0 

28 

.  1 

42 

.1 

been    low   during    the   past    few   months . 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

14 

.5 

25 

.  1 

40 

.5 

This  is  mainly  due  to  the  scarci ty  and 

Jacksonville  

15 

.0 

24 

.2 

40 

.5 

high  prices  of  dairy  feeds .     The  pasture 

Norfolk...  

14 

.  0 

25 

.6 

41 

.0 

season  is  now  coming  on  and  the  produc— 

Richmond..   

12 

.0 

24 

.2 

40 

.5 

Lxuii   ui    udxiy    pxuu,uoto    u.ui  xii^    uiiy    iiux  l 

Savannah   

14 

.  0 

24 

.  2 

40 

.  1 

IfcJW     lUUllLllCJ      WXXX      LlcJp  tJllLi      VCi^      XdigjOX^  \JIL 

Washington,  D.  C. 

15 

.  0 

26 

.  6 

42 

.  5 

xne    oonux  uxon   oi    pab  lui  eb .      x  l    xb  ex— 

North  Central: 

peoLeu.    inau   xi   pabLuico    uuiii  out    uo  otj 

Chicago  

11 , 

.  0 

28 

.6 

58 

.  5 

average  or  better  the  production  of  milk 

Cincinnati..  

12 

.  0 

25, 

.  5 

40 

.0 

or    aai  ry    p  roauu  tb    wxxx    xiioicabe  more 

Cleveland.  

11 

.  0 

29 

.6 

59 

.2 

than  it  usually  does  at  this  time  of  the 

Columbus   

10 

.  0 

26, 

.6 

58 

.4 

year . 

Detroit  .  

12, 

.0 

24 

.9 

59 

.7 

Indianapolis  

10 , 

.  0 

25 

.7 

58 

.9 

ON  APRIL  1  the  milk  production  per  cow  as 

Kansas  City  

12 

.5 

27 

.6 

56 

.9 

reported    by    c  rop     co  r respondents  was 

Milwaukee  

10 , 

.  0 

25 , 

.9 

57 

.5 

sxxgnLxy  nx g,ne x    tiiaii   tiie  xuw  prouuction 

Minneapolis  

10 , 

.  0 

25 , 

.7 

58 

.  0 

of  a  year  earlier  but  there  was  a  de- 

Omaha   

10 . 

.0 

26, 

.6 

56 

.  9 

crease  of   from  4  to  5  percent   in  the 

Peoria   

11 , 

.0 

26 

.  1 

57 

.6 

number    of    cows    on    farms    so    that  the 

St .  Louis.  

12 

.0 

24, 

.8 

59 

.2 

total  production  of  milk  on  April  1  was 

St.  Paul  

10 , 

.  0 

26, 

.1 

57 

.9 

p robably   about   4   percent    less    than  a 

Springfield,  111.. 

11 . 

.  1 

26, 

.0 

38 

.0 

year  earlier. 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

15 , 

.0 

24, 

.4 

42 

.6 

CHELbE  PRODUtiiUN  has  been  running  consid- 

Dallas   

10, 

,0 

27, 

,4 

37 

.8 

erably   lower  than   1954  but   stocks  and 

Houston   

12. 

,0 

25, 

,2 

40 

.2 

imports  are  both  larger  and  it  is  prob- 

Little Rock   

12 . 

,0 

24, 

,2 

57 

.2 

able  that  the  production  of  cheese  will 

Louisville  

12 . 

,0 

24. 

2 

58, 

,0 

increase  as  the  pasture  season  advances. 

Memphis...  

11 . 

,5 

22 . 

5 

58 , 

,4 

Mobile   

15 . 

0 

25 . 

7 

57. 

,  9 

kUji  ur\io  01  prj-Ot?o  lyocivcu  uy  laiumib  in — 

New  Orleans  

11 . 

5 

25 . 

2 

39 . 

,  4 

dicate  that  butterfat  prices  at  the  farm 

Western : 

increased   from  51.2   cents   in  March  to 

Butts 

10 . 

0 

25 . 

6 

56 . 

7 

55.8  cents  per  pound  in  April  and  prices 

Denver   

11. 

0 

28. 

2 

58. 

8 

of  whole  milk   increased   from  $1.77  to 

Los  Angeles  

11. 

0 

27. 

0 

54. 

5 

$1.79  a  hundred  pounds. 

Portland,  Oreg 

11 . 

5 

25. 

7 

55. 

8 

Salt  Lake  City 

10. 

0 

21. 

9 

54. 

6 

San  Francisco. 

12. 

0 

29. 

9 

54. 

7 

Seattle    

11. 

0 

25. 

8 

55. 

9 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

April 

23.  1935 

(cents) 

White 

Rye 

Whole 

Markets 

wheat 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States 

8.3 

8.9 

9.0 

INUX  Lll    H.  tXcLll  LXO  . 

o .  o 

R  R 
o .  o 

DL  J.U.^cpOI  L  

o  .  1 

Q  1 

17  .  <C 

Rii  f  f  a  1  n 

P  S 

o .  o 

R  R 

Q  4 
17  .  ^ 

Fa  11    Ri  VAT 

R  n 

o .  w 

R  4 

Q  n 

13  .  U 

o .  o 

Q  n 
<3 .  \j 

R  7 

Q  ft 
13  .  O 

R  A 

Q  n 

17  .  O 

Mow   Vi^  T^l^ 

R  Q 

O.J 

Q  n 

13  .  \J 

Q  R 
13  .  O 

PhllaHplrtbia 

I  Lid.  d.  CLUC  X^ii  XCl>____  

O  .  f 

Q  Q 

1  n  ft 

Pi  +  +  qHii  ■per Vi 

R 

R  Q 

17  .  J. 

13  .  O 

Q  4 

y .  ^ 

P VI  Honr^o 

R  ? 

R  R 

y .  41 

8.1 

R  ? 

y .  X 

^r*pnp  t  r\T\ 

^  •  ^ 

Q  Q 

y .  y 

^r\n  +  Vi  fi+lisn+'ir*" 

A  +  1  ?i  n  +  Q 

17  .  D 

Q  n 
y .  u 

Ral  +  1  TTir^po 

O  •  7 

13  .  O 

y .  o 

Pharl  pc^tnn      5%  P 

^  •  o 

Q  R 

13  .  O 

in  4 
xu .  ^ 

.Taplr*^nnvi  1  1  o 

9.7 

9  Q 

17  .  17 

inn 
xu .  u 

Mn  r  f nl k 

8.5 

R  7 

O.I 

Q  n 
y .  u 

i\X ■u'iiiiJUii'>-l    

8  fi 

8  7 

O  .  1 

y .  X 

Q  Q 

17  .  13 

in 

xu .  o 

Wa<^hi  ncrtnn     D  C 

8.3 

8.8 

R  Q 
o .  y 

IHL/i   Lii     ^C/il     i  CLX  . 

1  .  *± 

7  Q 

1  .  13 

R  Q 
o .  y 

P 1  n (?  i  nna  +  i 

7.9 

9  4 

17  .  ^ 

y .  o 

m  pvpI  anfi 

7.8 

R 

R  T 
o .  / 

Co luffibus 

8. 1 

9 . 1 

y .  o 

Dp  t  rn  i  t 

7.5 

7  7 
1  .  f 

7  P 

TnHi  anannl  i 

7.4 

7  7 

P  Q 

o .  y 

7.8 

13  .  U 

y .  X 

Mi  1 wankpp 

6.8 

fi  7 
O  .  r 

p 

Mi  nnpannl  i  *^ 

8  4 

R  Q 

O  .  13 

y .  o 

Oma  ha. 

8.5 

9 

13  .  O 

P  Q 
o .  y 

P60  ricl 

8.0 

9  n 

R  Q 
o .  y 

Qf     T,mi i  <=; 

17  .  U 

y .  0 

St  Paul 

8.4 

9  n 

13  .  \J 

y .  o 

Snrinp f ipld  111 

8  R 

9  6 

Q  7 

y .  ( 

*^r»ii  +  h    Ppntral  * 

OULi^iL     WC^li         CLX  . 

Ri  rmincham 

9  8 

Q  R 

1?  .  O 

in  n 
xu .  u 

Da  1  la 

7  R 

7  ft 

7  R 

Hi^n  c!  +  on 

R 

R  R 

o .  b 

o .  6 

T  i  1 1 1 P  Rnnk 

Q  R 

Q  R 

10 .  X 

T  .mi  i  '^^v  i  1 1  p 

7  4 

R  1 
o .  X 

O  .  O 

Mpmnh  i 

8  6 

17  ,  O 

y .  o 

Mobll6 

9  4 

inn 

in  n 
xu .  u 

fjpw  Orlpan*^ 

8  3 

R  7 

Q  7 

y .  ( 

II  C  O  C  t7  i.  11  > 

Rnt  t  P 

Q 

y .  o 

y .  ( 

9.5 

Denver..  

7.6 

9.2 

7.9 

Los  Angeles  

7.5 

9.4 

8.0 

Portland,  Oreg 

9.1 

10.1 

9.2 

Salt  Lake  City... 

7.0 

9.1 

7.0 

San  Francisco. 

9.4 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle  

.  9.0 

9.9 

9.1 

BREAD 

PRICES  of  white,  rye,  and  whole-wheat 
bread  at  retail  remained  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  2  weeks  ending  April  23.  White 
bread  has  remained  at  8.3  cents  a  pound 
since  November  20,  1934. 

THE  HIGHEST  retail  price  quoted  for  white 
bread  on  April  23  was  9.8  cents  a  pound 
in  both  Birmingham  and  Little  Rock, 
Jacksonville  being  next  with  a  price  of 
9.7  cents.  The  city  quoting  the  lowest 
price  was  Milwaukee  with  an  average 
price  of  6.8  cents. 

RECENTLY  there  has  been  some  increase  in 
the  wholesale  price  of  flour  and  also  in 
prices  of  some  other  bread  ingredients. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
flour  prices  will  be  maintained  at  the 
higher  level.  The  wheat  market  has  been 
irregular  and  prices  have  declined 
slightly  since  the  middle  of  April. 

THERE  APPEARS  to  be  no  reason  for  antici- 
pating any  general  changes  in  bread 
prices  as  long  as  the  price  of  wheat 
continues  to  fluctuate  within  the  range 
which  has  existed  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  Since  1933  the  price  of  bread 
has  moved  very  closely  with  changes  in 
the  market  for  wheat,  flour,  and  other 
bread  ingredients,  such  as  milk  and 
shortening.  As  with  other  cereal  prod- 
ucts, the  price  of  bread  this  year  will 
depend  largely  on  crop  conditions  in 
this  country  and  abroad  during  the  next 
few  months. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  April  23,  1955 

Maca- 
roni 


( cents) 


Flour 


Markets 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  cereal  prices  remained 
unchanged  during  the  2  weeks  ending 
April  23,  while  macaroni  dropped  0.1 
cent  a  pound.  Flour  is  6  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  2  percent 
lower   than   on  December   18,  1934. 

PRICES  RECEIVED  by  farmers  for  wheat  on 
April  15  were  5  percent  higher  than  on 
March  15  and  31  percent  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Since  April  15  wheat  prices 
in  the  wholesale  market  have  gone  down  a 
little  and  are  about  the  same  as  those 
which  have  existed  ever  since  last  Au- 
gust. The  wheat  market  has  changed  very 
little  since  last  fall  and  consumers 
continue  to  pay  about  the  same  prices 
for  flour  and  other  cereal  products. 

FROM  NOW  on  the  trend  of  wheat  prices  and 
the  trend  of  retail  prices  of  cereal 
products  will  depend  largely  on  growing 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries.  The  most  recent  in- 
dications are  that  this  year's  domestic 
crop  will  be  ample  to  take  care  of  our 
usual  requirements  in  this  country,  un- 
less, of  course,  there  should  be  another 
serious  drought  this  summer. 

THE  SURPLUS  of  wheat  in  exporting  coun- 
tries has  been  greatly  reduced  since 
1933,  however.  Even  with  good  crops  the 
price  of  wheat  should  not  drop  to  the 
low  levels  at  the  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sion. 


(lb.)  (lb.) 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston.  

Bridgeport   

Buffalo....  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

Newark...  _  

New  Haven  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh...  

Portland,  Maine.... 

Providence  

Rochester  

Scranton.  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

Baltimore....  

.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville...  

Norfolk...  

Richmond..  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
North  Central: 

Chicago...  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit.  

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee.  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

Peoria  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Springfield,  111.. 
South  Central: 

Birminghajn  

Dallas  _  

Houston  

Little  Rock  

Louisville   

Memphis  

Mobile  

New  Orleans  

Western: 

Butte   

Denver    

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


Wheat 
cereal 
(28-oz. 
Pkg. 


5 

.0 

15 

.7 

24 

.5 

4 

.8 

15 

.0 

23 

.3 

5 

.4 

16 

.7 

25 

.6 

5 

.2 

16 

.8 

25 

.4 

5 

.2 

16 

.  3 

22 

.  1 

5 

.2 

17 

.3 

25 

.2 

5 

.2 

16 

.4 

23 

.1 

5 

.1 

16 

.2 

22 

.1 

5 

.6 

16 

.8 

23 

.6 

5 

.0 

16 

.3 

22 

.8 

4 

.7 

15 

.9 

23 

.5 

4 

.9 

17 

.4 

24 

.3 

5 

.0 

14 

.7 

22 

.1 

5 

.  4 

16 

.  0 

24 

.  0 

5 

.0 

17 

.4 

23 

.8 

5 

.6 

17 

.2 

25 

.9 

4 

.9 

15 

.9 

24 

.3 

5 

.6 

16 

.8 

25 

.0 

5 

.6 

15 

.2 

26 

.3 

5 

.1 

15 

.9 

25 

.6 

5 

.1 

15 

.0 

23 

.6 

5 

.4 

15 

.9 

25 

.0 

5 

.3 

16 

.0 

24 

.0 

4 

.9 

14 

.6 

24 

.5 

4 

.7 

15 

.2 

22 

.6 

4, 

.9 

16. 

.8 

23 

.1 

4 

.  5 

17, 

.  6 

27 

.7 

5 

.0 

14 

.7 

23 

.1 

4, 

.4 

14 

.9 

25, 

.7 

4 

.7 

15, 

.5 

24, 

,0 

4, 

.6 

14, 

.5 

24, 

.7 

5, 

.0 

14, 

.4 

22 

.2 

4. 

.6 

18 

.7 

24, 

.5 

4. 

.9 

17, 

.1 

24, 

.9 

4, 

.9 

16, 

.2 

25, 

.6 

4, 

.9 

14, 

.2 

23, 

.5 

5. 

,4 

15, 

.8 

24, 

.9 

5. 

,1 

13, 

.7 

25. 

,9 

4. 

8 

18. 

,5 

26, 

,3 

4. 

.7 

13. 

,0 

23. 

,1 

4. 

.8 

16. 

,0 

28. 

7 

5. 

,  1 

14. 

3 

25, 

6 

5. 

5 

14. 

4 

27. 

8 

5. 

4 

16. 

6 

25. 

4 

6. 

3 

9. 

9 

24. 

0 

4. 

6 

16. 

7 

26. 

6 

4. 

0 

17. 

1 

25. 

2 

4. 

6 

14. 

8 

23. 

6 

4. 

6 

16. 

9 

22. 

8 

3. 

8 

17. 

1 

25. 

4 

4. 

9 

16. 

5 

24. 

0 

4. 

6 

17. 

1 

25. 

4 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  April  25.  1935  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

unucK 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

/IK  \ 

f  lb 

.  ) 

(  ID  .  ) 

United  States   _ 

36.7 

30. 

6 

24. 1 

North  Atlantic; 

Boston  

47.5 

36. 

,1 

30.0 

Bridgeport  

44.4 

36. 

9 

28.4 

Buffalo,  

34.0 

31 . 

2 

23.8 

Fall  River  

43.6 

31. 

4 

26.3 

Manchester   

44.8 

30. 

,9 

24.5 

Newark  

43.9 

35, 

,4 

25.1 

New  Haven  

48.8 

36. 

,5 

25.5 

New  York  

41.3 

35. 

9 

26.2 

Philadelphia  

41.4 

37, 

.3 

26.9 

Pittsburgh.  

37.9 

32. 

.7 

25.7 

Portland,  Maine 

46.5 

33. 

8 

25.4 

Providence  

46.6 

36, 

,5 

29.7 

Rochester  

35.9 

30. 

4 

25.0 

Scranton.  

37.5 

31. 

0 

27.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

36.4 

30. 

2 

24.0 

Baltimore.  

36.6 

30. 

5 

23.2 

Charleston.  S.  C... 

33.2 

28. 

0 

21.0 

Jacksonville  

30.4 

28. 

1 

21.4 

Norfolk...  

33.5 

30. 

5 

22.3 

Richmond.  

38.9 

32. 

1 

24.6 

Savannah..  

32.7 

29. 

8 

21.1 

Washington,  D.  C... 

39.5 

33. 

2 

26.6 

North  Central: 

Chicago...  

35.4 

33. 

0 

27.1 

Cincinnati  

38.1 

32. 

4 

25.3 

Cleveland  

36.8 

31 . 

5 

26.3 

Columbus  

40.6 

31 . 

9 

26.3 

Detroit  

34.5 

31. 

2 

25.7 

Indianapolis  

38.0 

29. 

3 

25.3 

Kansas  City  

33.3 

28. 

6 

22.6 

Milwaukee  

33.1 

28. 

8 

25.3 

Minneapolis.  

32.8 

28. 

3 

23.8 

Omaha  

34.3 

27. 

4 

24.0 

Peoria.  

35.6 

28. 

3 

23.4 

St.  Louis   

37.6 

28. 

6 

22.6 

St.  Paul   

31 .7 

29. 

5 

25.2 

Springfield,  111... 

.  36.9 

27. 

8 

23.6 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

37.0 

27. 

9 

23.0 

Dallas...  

38.4 

29. 

,5 

22.1 

Houston  

37.1 

32. 

0 

23.0 

Little  Rock.  

31.3 

28, 

2 

18.1 

Louisville..  

35.7 

25. 

4 

24.2 

Memphis.  

38.8 

28. 

6 

22.6 

Mobile  

34.5 

23, 

6 

19.7 

New  Orleans.  

34.0 

29, 

,8 

20.8 

Western: 

Butte..  

27.5 

23 

,5 

18.9 

Denver  

29.6 

23. 

,1 

20.7 

Los  Angeles  

30.7 

29, 

4 

21.2 

Portland,  Oreg 

26.2 

22. 

3 

18.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

31.9 

26 

.5 

23.6 

San  Francisco  

34.0 

31, 

,0 

21.9 

Seattle  

31  ,9 

27 

.3 

20.7 

BEEF 

DURING  the  latter  half  of  April,  prices  of 
round  steak  went  up  0.7  cent,  rib  roast 
0.6  cent,  and  chuck  roast  up  0.7  cent  a 
pound.  Although  prices  of  lamb  have 
changed  very  little  during  the  past  few 
weeks  and  although  pork  prices  have 
risen  only  moderately,  the  price  of  beef 
continues  to  go  up. 

NOT  ONLY  beef  prices  are  rising  in  the  re- 
tail market  but  prices  of  beef  steers 
are  continuing  their  advance.  The  whole- 
sale market  price  of  beef  steers  rose 
steadily  throughout  April  and  during  the 
first  part  of  May.  It  appears  likely 
therefore  that  retail  prices  will  ad- 
vance still  further  during  the  next  few 
weeks . 

DURING  THE  WEEK  ending  May  4  the  averago 
price  of  all  grades  of  beef  steers  at 
Chicago  was  $11.48  a  hundred  pounds. 
Back  in  the  middle  of  December  the  aver- 
age was  about  $7.15. 

ALTHOUGH  there  has  been  a  spectacular  rise 
in  both  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of 
beef  since  last  December  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  this  rise  was  from  a 
very  low  level.  Meat  prices  have  been 
extremely  low  during  the  past  2  or  3 
years  and  now  seem  high  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  abruptness  of  the  rise. 
However,  as  -indicated  in  another  portion 
of  this  issue  of  the  GUIDE,  the  present 
relation  of  meat  prices  to  the  prices  of 
other  foods  is  now  not  far  from  normal. 

ALTHOUGH  SUPPLIES  of  cattle  in  March  were 
small  when  compared  with  those  of  a  year 
earlier  they  compared  favorably  with  the 
5-year  average  from  1929-33.  Inspected 
slaughter  of  690,000  head  was  11  percent 
smaller  than  that  of  March  1934  but  was 
5  percent  larger  than  the  March  average 
from  1928  to  1933.  The  average  weight 
of  beef  steers,  however,  is  considerably 
below  that  of  last  year  and  somewhat 
below  normal. 
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PORK 

PRICES  OF  PORK  CHOPS  went  up  0.6  cent  a 
pound  during  the  2— week  period  ending 
April  23,  while  the  prices  of  both  whole 
smoked  ham  and  lard  remained  the  same. 
Pork  chop  prices  were  39  percent  over  a 
year  earlier  and  38  percent  over  the 
prices  of  December  18,  1934,  while  lard 
increased  82  percent  since  April  24, 
1934,  and  20  percent  during  the  past  4 
months.  Prices  of  whole  smoked  ham  are 
41  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  and 
show  an  increase  of  14  percent  over 
prices  of  4  months  ago. 

HOG  PRICES  at  the  farm  show  a  drop  of  2.7 
percent  for  the  period  March  15  to  April 
15,  1935.  Prices  received  by  farmers  on 
April  15  were  125.8  percent  higher  than 
they  were  a  year  earlier  but  only  about 
4  percent  above  the  1910-14  average  for 
April  15. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  hogs  at  Chicago 
dropped  0.4  percent  from  April  6  to 
May  4,  while  the  price  of  $8.87  per  hun- 
dred pounds  on  May  4,  1935,  is  143.7 
percent  higher  than  price  quoted  on  May 
5,  1934.  Present  wholesale  prices  of 
hogs  are  below  those  which  existed  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  March.  While 
prices  of  beef  steers  continued  to  rise 
throughout  April  and  early  May  hog  prices 
moved  irregularly  and  have  shown  no  con- 
sistent advance  for  many  weeks. 

HOG  SLAUGHTER  under  Federal  inspection  in 
March  was  about  10  percent  smaller  than 
in  February,  29  percent  smaller  than  in 
March  a  year  ago,  and  the  smallest  for 
the  month  since  1910.  Slaughter  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1935  was  the  second 
smallest  since  the  present  Federal  meat 
inspection  service  started  operations  in 
late  1906.  It  is  expected  that  total 
hog  slaughter  during  the  remainder  of 
this  year  will  be  the  second  smallest 
during  30  years. 


Average  Retail  Prices.  April  23,    1935  (cents) 


Who . 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

smo . 

ham 

(lb 

) 

(lb 

) 

(lb. ) 

United  States 

...  33 

5 

18 

8 

26.4 

iNortn  Atlantic: 

Boston  

35 

2 

18 

3 

27.7 

Bridgeport  

35 

7 

18 

2 

OC  T 

/ib .  1 

x5ui  I  a±0- 

35 

8 

17 

8 

-co .  y 

rcix±  Alver 

34 

2 

17 

7 

<CD  .  b 

ividii  u  XI  c  o  T,  e  r 

33 

4 

18 

4 

/C  /  .  o 

Newark. 

.  35 

9 

18 

8 

New  Haven  

35 

8 

18 

1 

OO  R 

New  York  

34 

8 

19 

3 

o^  ^ 

26 . 6 

Philadelphia... 

57 

0 

18 

8 

O/?  A 

<ib .  4 

Pittsburgh  

36 

9 

18 

5 

<£b  .  U 

Portland,  Maine  

34 

4 

17 

7 

OIT  A 

Providence  _ 

35 

0 

17 

6 

OC  c 

lib  ■  b 

Rochester   

34 

4 

18 

4 

OC  T 

/cb .  i 

Scranton   

37 

8 

19 

6 

<£b .  b 

South  Atlantic: 

iixianxa  

31 

0 

17 

9 

op:  cr 

do .  O 

Baltimore  

32 

7 

18 

1 

25 . 8 

unanesxon,  o.  u... 

28 

9 

19 

2 

J  acksonville  

26 

5 

19 

4 

O  C  "Z 

/£0  .  O 

ino  r  1  OIK    

30 

5 

17 

3 

OCT  cr 

25 . 5 

Richmond..  

33 

4 

17 

8 

O  y1  O 

Savannah   

27 

1 

18 

5 

O  T  1 

do .  1 

Washington,  D.  C 

37 

6 

18 

7 

26 . 4 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

35 

2 

18 

1 

25 . 3 

\j±Ll\j  ±llllci  L  ±  .  

36 

9 

19 

9 

OC  >1 

/£b .  4 

Cleveland   

36 

1 

20 

6 

o^T  r\ 

27 .  0 

Columbus   

35 

6 

18 

7 

OO  o 

36 

6 

18 

5 

d  1  .y 

Indianapolis..  

32 

8 

18 

1 

25 . 6 

Kansas  City  

32 

2 

18 

7 

OC  o 

db .  a 

Milwaukee.   

33 

9 

18 

2 

O  C  T 

25 . 3 

Minneapolis  

33 

5 

18 

3 

26. 1 

Omaha    

30 

3 

20 

2 

OC  r\ 

db .  9 

Peoria   

33 

2 

19 

3 

do .  9 

oX  .  L.0U1S    

32 

8 

18 

3 

OC  E7 

do .  O 

bt.  raui   

32 

9 

18 

8 

25 . 1 

bpringiieiu,  iii 

31 

2 

19 

1 

do  ■  9 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

29 

2 

17 

8 

25 . 4 

uaiias   

31 

5 

20 

1 

OC  T 

db .  o 

Houston   

31 

3 

18 

2 

O  >1  c 

24.  6 

LlXXle  KOCK   

27 

8 

18 

4 

OR  o 

do .  o 

Louisville.  

31 

0 

18 

7 

0*7 

Memphis   

30 

9 

17 

9 

OO'  T 
dl  .i> 

Mobile   

28 

3 

18 

8 

O  C  O' 

do .  I 

New  Orleans.  

30 

1 

19 

1 

OC  T 

db .  o 

Western : 

Duxxe  

29 

5 

21 

9 

27. 1 

Denver    

29 

7 

20 

4 

27. 1 

Los  Angeles..  

35 

7 

18 

6 

26.6 

Portland,  Oreg  

31 

8 

19 

4 

25.9 

Salt  Lake  City  

34 

5 

22 

3 

29.1 

San  Francisco..  

36 

8 

19 

8 

30.1 

Seattle  

34 

2 

19 

4 

27.5 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 


Markets 


April  23,  1935  (cents) 
Lamb 


Leg  of  Breast 
lamb  lamb 


square 
chuck 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

Bridgeport...  

Buffalo  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

Newark.  

New  Haven    

New  York  

Philadelphia   

Pittsburgh  

Portland,  Maine.... 

Providence   

Rochester....  

Scranton  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville.  , 

Norfolk.....   

Richmond  

Savannah.  

Washington,  D.  C. 
North  Central: 

Chicago   

Cincinnati  

Cleveland.  

Columbus   

Detroit   

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee  

Minneapolis  

Omaha.  

Peoria  

St.  Louis..  

St.  Paul   

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central: 

Birmingham  

Dallas  

Houston  

Little  Rock.   

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile....  

New  Orleans  

Western : 

Butte  

Denver..  

Los  Angeles....  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City..... 

San  Francisco  

Seattle  


(lb 

) 

(lb 

) 

(lb 

) 

27. 

5 

13. 

4 

21. 

2 

0 

14 . 

9 

18 . 

3 

6 

11 . 

1 

21 . 

5 

8 

14. 

0 

22 

8 

97 

5 

11 . 

1 

20 . 

0 

9 

15 . 

3 

21 

9 

27. 

7 

14. 

1 

23. 

2 

29. 

3 

16. 

5 

21. 

4 

?7 

3 

12 . 

6 

19 

3 

Q 

9 . 

g 

20 

R 

\j 

28 

5 

14 

7 

23 

7 

26 

1 

15 

8 

7 

26. 

3 

12 

4 

22 

1 

25 . 

5 

14 

5 

22 

1 

30 

2 

12 

8 

24 

n 

24 

8 

15 

2 

20 

8 

97 

A. 

q 

,co 

X 

29 

3 

15 

0 

PI 

iC  X 

A 

11 

s 
\j 

pn 

1 
X 

27 

3 

13 

o 

A, 

xo 

7 

29 

6 

15 

5 

pp 

\j 

28 

0 

13 

4 

a 

o 

28 

1 

12 

4 

21 

5 

27 

6 

11 

8 

0 

30 

7 

16 

6 

25 

8 

29 

3 

15 

5 

P'S 

/CO 

p 

/C 

30 

9 

15 

7 

P7 

1 

X 

28 

fi 
.  \j 

•7 
.  f 

29 

8 

13 

.3 

22 

.1 

26 

8 

16 

.4 

23 

.7 

28 

6 

1 

PI 

^  X 

Q 
.  O 

27 

1 

1  n 

q 

pn 

o 
■  o 

Q 

1  n 

J-  u 

■7. 
.  o 

xo 

•7 
.  1 

28 

9 

15 

4 

pp 

o 
.  o 

26 

3 

5 

X  y 

Q 
.  O 

25 

6 

11 

8 

pn 

C 

.  o 

26 

9 

13 

.  2 

K 

26 

.6 

12 

.5 

17 

.9 

31 

.  1 

15 

_  1 

pn 

. 

34 

.  9 

1 6 

PI 

A-  X 

C 

.  D 

27 

4 

J-  X 

q 

xo 

1 

.  X 

30 

4 

1  5 

.  \j 

p*^ 

/CO 

Q 
.  O 

28 

p 

1  1 
X  X 

c 
.  o 

X  1 

p 

29 

_  1 

15 

•  *± 

pn 

/CU 

c: 
.  «J 

27 

A 

xo 

q 

p 

27 

.0 

14 

.4 

21 

.9 

24 

.3 

11 

.8 

20 

.2 

24 

.8 

10 

.8 

17 

.0 

23 

.7 

12 

.2 

19 

.3 

26 

.9 

12 

.3 

21 

.2 

27 

.6 

11 

.7 

19 

.3 

25 

.1 

12 

.8 

19 

.8 

LAMB 

LAMB  PRICES  remained  practically  unchanged 
for  the  2-week  period  ending  April  23, 
leg  of  lamb  selling  for  27.5  cents  a 
pound,  breast  lamb  at  13.4  cents,  and 
square  chuck  for  21.2  cents.  Retail 
prices  of  leg  of  lamb  on  this  date  were 
4  percent  above  the  average  for  April 
24,  1934,  breast  lamb  24  percent,  and 
square  chuck  13  percent. 

PRICES  RECEIVED  by  farmers  for  lambs  de- 
creased 1.3  percent  during  the  past 
month  and  are  3.5  percent  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  This  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
hog  and  cattle  prices  which  have  in- 
creased 125.8  percent  and  72.5  percent, 
respectively,  during  the  past  year. 

SUPPLIES  of  lambs  have  been  large  during 
the  past  month  or  two.  Inspected  slaugh- 
ter in  March  was  1,374,000  head  which 
is  the  third  largest  slaughter  for  the 
month  on  record.  The  heavy  March  slaugh- 
ter supplies  this  year  were  apparently 
caused  by  the  delayed  movement  from  Corn 
Belt  feed  lots  and  from  wheat  fields  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  Supplies  of  lambs 
during  May  are  expected  to  continue 
fairly  large. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,   April  23,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Hens 

Eggs 

(lb.) 

(doz. ) 

United  States....  

  29.7 

30.1 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  both  eggs  and  hens  in- 
creased during  the  2-week  period  April  9 
to  April  23;  eggs  selling  at  the  latter 
date  for  30.1  cents,  an  increase  of  1.1 
cents  a  dozen,  and  hens  for  29.7  cents, 
or  0.8  cent  higher.  Hens  are  selling  at 
a  price  21  percent  higher  than  on  De- 
cember 18,  1934,  and  19  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Eggs  on  the  other  hand 
are  19  percent  cheaper  than  the  price 
quoted  for  December  18,  1934,  but  28 
percent  higher  than  at  this  time  last 
year. 

AT  THE  WHOLESALE  market  in  New  York  eggs 
were  selling  at  27.6  cents  a  dozen  on 
May  4,  which  is  6.3  percent  higher  than 
for  the  first  week  of  the  previous  month 
and  44.1  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier. 

FROM  NOW  until  next  fall  egg  prices  can  be 
expected  to  show  their  usual  seasonal 
rise.  Although  present  prices  are  con- 
siderably above  last  year's  low  levels, 
eggs  are  still  a  relatively  inexpensive 
food.  Not  only  is  the  price  lower  than 
it  will  be  later  in  the  year  but  also 
the  quality  of  eggs  is  now  at  its  best. 

HEN  PRICES  usually  drop  from  the  spring  to 
the  fall.  This  year  the  trend  of  hen 
and  other  poultry  prices  will  depend  a 
good  deal  on  prices  of  other  meats  as 
well  as  on  supplies  of  poultry. 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston   __. 

Bridgeport   

Buffalo.....  

Fall  River   

Manchester..  

Newark   

New  Haven..   

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Portland,  Maine... 

Providence.  

Rochester   _ 

Scranton    

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

Baltimore..  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond   

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
North  Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati   

Cleveland  

Columbus   

Detroit    

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee  

Minneapolis..  

Omaha...  

Peoria...  

St.  Louis....  

St.  Paul....  

Springfield,  Ill- 
South  Central: 

Birmingham   

Dallas.  

Houston   

Little  Rock  

Louisville   

Memphis.  

Mobile   

New  Orleans..  

Western: 

Butte  

Denver  

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco.  

Seattle  


ol . 

e 
O 

o  / 

Q 

oy 

n 
u 

o± 

± 

oX 

A 
*t 

27 

9 

33 

5 

32 

5 

34 

1 

oO 

I 

OO 

A 

1 

OQ 

/cy 

Q 
O 

•7 

n 
u 

Q 
O 

1 

X 

■^9 

U 

ou 

A 

ou 

U 

o 
c 

«_  o 

O 

o± 

p 

Ou 

o 

30 

8 

31 

2 

25 

4 

31 

1 

OA 

Q 
i3 

9Q 

A 

Q 
O 

9Q 

Q 

y 

n 
u 

9Q 

7 

C  I 

o 

«c 

9Q 

^y 

O 

o 

(C 

9P 

X 

9Q 

/C^ 

Q 
O 

97 

Q 

y 

•7 
O 

97 

o 

'^A 
Oft 

o 
*c 

OO 

A 

OX 

7 

OU 

•7 

<_o 

7 

o 

9Q 

/cy 

X 

•Z'Z 

«_o 

Q 

ou 

Q 
O 

30 

6 

27 

2 

31 

8 

28 

3 

7 

o 

9fi 

u 

9R 
*co 

D 

7 

9P 

/CO 

7" 

o 

9R 

o 
>c 
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/CO 
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O 
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Q 
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28 

5 

28 

5 

27 

8 

26 

8 

07 
(CO 

1 

A  o 

4 

OO 
/C<C 

o 

oc 

(CD 

o 
o 

O 

OC 
(CD 

•7 
0 

OO 

rr 
1 

oc 

(CD 

rr 

O  >1 
<c4 

rr 

1 

(^  c 
(CD 

1 

25 

0 

26 

3 

23 

4 

26 

5 

26 

9 

27 

9 

26 

7 

32 

5 

27 

5 

31 

5 

30 

7 

29 

3 

26 

7 

26 

7 

30 

1 

29 

7 

35 

2 

30 

1 

27 

5 

30 

2 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  April  25.  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.) 

Onions 
(lb.) 

Cabbage 
(lb.) 

United  States   

  2.0 

8.5 

8.3  ■ 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston....  

Bridgeport....  

Buffalo   

Fall  River..  

Manchester   

Newark,  

New  Haven   

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh.  

Portland.  Maine  

Providence  

Rochester  

Scranton   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta...  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C... 

Jacksonville   

Norfolk  

Richmond   

Savannah.   

Washington.  D.  C... 
North  Central: 

Chicago.  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit...    

Indianapolis   

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee....  

Minneapolis  

Omaha    

Peoria  

St.  Louis   

St.  Paul.  

Springfield,  111... 
South  Central: 

Birmingham  

Dallas...  

Houston   

Little  Rock  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile....  

New  Orleans  

Western: 

Butte  _.. 

Denver  

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Seattle   


1.7 

8.9 

8.9 

1.7 

8.6 

9.2 

1.2 

8.6 

7.4 

1.4 

7.8 

7.6 

1.5 

9.2 

9.1 

1.8 

8.8 

8.0 

1.5 

8.6 

9.0 

2.1 

8.5 

8.4 

1.8 

7.6 

7.6 

2.2 

8.1 

8.7 

1.1 

9.4 

9.1 

1.8 

8.0 

8.5 

1.5 

7.8 

9.0 

1 . 2 

8.3 

8.7 

2.5 

8.5 

6.4 

1.5 

8.8 

8.2 

2.2 

9.2 

4.1 

1.7 

8.6 

4.8 

1.8 

8.7 

7.0 

2.6 

8.7 

6.7 

1.9 

8.1 

5.7 

3.9 

8.9 

8.7 

2.7 

7.8 

8.6 

2.5 

8.0 

7.9 

1.6 

7.0 

9.6 

1.5 

7.9 

7.8 

1.1 

6.7 

7.9 

1.3 

8.0 

9.4 

2.6 

8.5 

8.6 

1.1 

7.8 

8.3 

1.9 

9.4 

8.9 

2.3 

9.4 

10.0 

1.8 

9.5 

9.5 

2.5 

7.5 

9.1 

1.7 

9.9 

9.6 

1.6 

9.5 

10 . 1 

2.0 

8.8 

7.0 

5.1 

9.7 

10.2 

2.8 

5.4 

8.0 

2.4 

8.5 

8.5 

1.6 

8.4 

8.0 

5.0 

7.7 

7.3 

2 . 1 

7.6 

6.1 

2.2 

6.1 

7.7 

2.2 

9.5 

9.7 

2.6 

9.8 

9.1 

2.9 

10.8 

4.6 

2.5 

9.1 

8.7 

2.1 

9.8 

8.5 

2.8 

9.4 

8.1 

3.1 

9  9 

9.6 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  potatoes  continue  to  ad- 
vance over  the  low  prices  of  the  past 
winter,  although  they  are  still  26  per- 
cent below  those  of  a  year  ago.  Potato 
prices  went  from  1.8  cents  a  pound  to  2 
cents  a  pound  during  the  past  2  weeks 
ending  April  23. 

DURING  THE  LAST  week  of  April  and  the  first 
week  of  May  wholesale  prices  of  potatoes 
dropped  rather  sharply  as  the  supplies 
of  early  potatoes  picked  up.  During  the 
week  ending  May  4  the  shipments  of  early 
potatoes  passed  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
Part  of  the  reported  price  rise  in  the 
case  of  potatoes  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  prices  refer  to  new 
potatoes  which  always  sell  at  a  higher 
price  than  old  potatoes.  The  recent 
rise  in  the  potato  market  was  due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  crop  in  the  Hastings 
district  of  Florida.  The  price  in  that 
area  has  dropped  abruptly  in  recent  days 
and  retail  prices  of  both  old  stock  and 
new  stock  are  likely  to  be  lower  in  the 
near  future. 

POTATOES  at  the  farm  sold  at  12.6  percent 
higher  on  April  15  than  on  March  15,  but 
were  41.1  percent  lower  than  on  April 
15,  1954. 

ONIONS  sold  for  8.5  cents  a  pound,  showing 
an  increase  of  0.3  cent  a  pound  for  the 
past  2  weeks,  while  cabbage  prices  fell 
0.5  cent,  selling  for  8.5  cents  a  pound 
on  April  25.  Onion  prices  have  ad- 
vanced 107  percent  during  the  past  4 
months,  cabbage  196  percent,  and  pota- 
toes 17  percent. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,    April  23,   1935  (cents) 


Markets 


Lettuce 
(head) 


Spinach 
(lb.) 


Carrots 
(bunch) 


VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE  PRICES  at  retail  dropped  0.1  cent 
a  head  during  the  past  2  weeks,  spinach 
advanced  0.4  cent  a  pound,  while  the 
prices  of  carrots  remained  unchanged. 

THE  PRICE  of  lettuce  of  9.3  cents  a  head 
on  April  23  is  the  same  as  it  was  both 
4  months  ago  and  a  year  ago.  Spinach 
at  9.3  cents  a  pound  is  43.1  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago  while  carrots 
selling  at  6.2  cents  a  bunch  are  12.7 
percent  higher  than  on  April  24,  1934. 

LETTUCE  SHIPMENTS  in  April  were  below 
those  of  a  year  earlier.  They  are  com- 
ing mainly  from  California  and  Arizona. 
Sizes  have  been  a  little  smaller  than 
usual,  but  prospects  are  for  larger  size 
during  the  next  few  weeks  and  some  in- 
crease in  shipments  is  anticipated. 

SHIPMENTS  of  spinach — mainly  from  Virginia 
and  Arkansas — have  been  lighter  than 
last  year.  A  large  part  of  the  supply 
in  most  markets  is  from  local  sources, 
which  are  not  reported. 

CARROT  SHIPMENTS  are  also  below  last  year, 
especially  from  the  central  district  of 
California.  May  is  generally  a  month 
of  heavy  supplies  of  western  carrots. 


United  States   9.3  9.3  6.2 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston    10.5  11.2 

Bridgeport   11.4  11.3 

Buffalo    9.9  11.8 

Fall  River   10.5  13.4 

Manchester   12.0  11.5 

Newark.   11.3  11.7 

New  Haven..    10.1  17.1 

New  York.     11.4  11.9 

Philadelphia   10.6  11.2 

Pittsburgh   10.5  11.1 

Portland,  Maine..  11.0 

Providence..    11.6 

Rochester   9.8 

Scranton    8.8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    10.0 

Baltimore..   11.9 

Charleston,  S.  C.  10.0 

Jacksonville   8.7 

Norfolk.    10.1 

Richmond   9.9 

Savannah   9 . 4 

Washington,  D.  C.  11.7 
North  Central: 

Chicago    10.2 

Cincinnati   8.8 

Cleveland.....   12.0 

Columbus   9.9 

Detroit..  __   9.9 

Indianapolis   10.1 

Kansas  City  __.  8.8 

Milwaukee..   8.3 

Minneapolis    8.5 

Omaha    9 . 4 

Peoria....   8.4 

St.  Louis    9.6 

St.  Paul   _.  9.4 

Springfield,  111..  8.8 
South  Central: 

Birmingham.   9.9 

Dallas  _   6.5 

Houston    5.8 

Little  Rock   5.8 

Louisville..   8.2 

Memphis   7.0 

Mobile   8.6 

New  Orleans..   8.2 

Western : 

Butte   10.1  10.0 

Denver   8.8  6.7 

Los  Angeles   6.5  3.1 

Portland,  Greg....  6.7  6.1 

Salt  Lake  City....  8.9  5.5 

San  Francisco   4.5  4.8 

Seattle   8.3  5.8 


13.0 
12.1 
9.4 
11.0 

8.3 
11.3 
8.5 
8.9 
8.1 
8.2 
11.5 
10.1 

11.5 
9.3 
10.3 
10.4 
9.1 
8.6 
9.2 
9.9 
9.4 
10.6 
10.9 
9.9 
10.2 
11.2 

8.7 
9.1 
5.1 
4.9 
6.6 
7.2 
5.8 
5.9 


7.4 
7.4 
6.9 
6.5 
7.6 
6.2 
8.2 
7.1 
6.1 
5.7 
6.7 
6.4 
6.0 
7.0 

7.4 
7.0 
5.4 
6.6 
7.3 
7.6 
8.0 
7.8 

6.2 
5.6 
6.3 
6.7 
6.1 
5.8 
5.7 
5.8 
6.3 
5.7 
6.8 
5.1 
6.8 
5.2 

6.4 
5.2 
4.6 
5.2 
6.0 
5.5 
5.8 
4.8 

7.6 
5.6 
3.5 
5.8 
4.9 
3.5 
5.3 
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Average   Retail  Prices, 

April 

23,  1935 

( cents) 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(doz 

(lb.  ) 

lb.*) 

(doz. ) 

R 

\J  .  w 

22 . 

0 

32 . 8 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

6.6 

♦5 

4 

3b .  ( 

Bridgeport  

6 . 3 

♦5 

9 

Buffalo.  

C  A 

5 .  4 

25 

1 

ol  .  U 

Fall  River   

7 . 5 

*6 

5 

ol .  0 

Manchester  

b .  y 

*5 

7 

T7  Q 

J  .  y 

Newark  

6 . 7 

22 

5 

C  1  .3 

New  Haven.  

5 . 3 

27 

6 

35 . 0 

New  York  

7 . 2 

22. 

2 

38 . 0 

Philadelphia  

5 . 7 

19 

9 

36 . 3 

Pittsburgh  

0  .  O 

::3 

4 

o4 .  1 

Portland,  Maine... 

6 . 1 

*6 

6 

26.6 

Providence  

6 . 5 

*5 

9 

35 . 9 

Rochester   

4 . 8 

21 

6 

32 . 4 

Scranton...  

0  .  1 

17 

4 

34 . 2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

6 . 1 

21 

8 

21 . 1 

Baltimore  

6 . 3 

19 

3 

34 . 1 

Charleston,  S.  C_- 

6 . 1 

20 

8 

20 . 0 

Jacksonville  

Q  .  <d 

15 

0 

.  1 

Norfolk   

6 . 0 

20 

1 

30 . 9 

Richmond  

o .  / 

:z 

4 

2  0.6 

Savannah   

K  Q 

20 

0 

Washington,  D.  C. 

b .  1 

24 

1 

ob .  3 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

7.1 

*6 

4 

35  .  I 

Cincinnati  

O  .  O 

*6 

4 

CO  .  /d 

Cleveland  

b .  U 

»5 

9 

35 . 8 

Columbus   

cz  o 
O  .  O 

*6 

5 

37 . 6 

Detroit   

b .  1 

♦5 

5 

TO'  O 
O  1  .O 

Indianapolis  

6 . 4 

*6 

9 

31 . 5 

Kansas  City   

6.7 

*6 

7 

34 . 0 

Milwaukee   

b .  1 

*6 

2 

33 . 8 

Minneapolis   

6 . 2 

*7 

3 

36  0 

Omaha  

b .  4 

*7 

9 

31  .  1 

Peoria  

b .  o 

♦7 

0 

33.5 

St.  Louis...  

b .  4 

*5 

9 

34 . 1 

St.  Paul  

*8 

0 

35 . 2 

Springfield,  111-. 

6 . 6 

*6 

7 

42 . 7 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

6 . 8 

♦5 

6 

29 . 0 

Dallas   

1  .  o 

*6 

2 

31  . 6 

Houston.  

17 

2 

37  4 

Little  Kock  

t  .  0 

*5 

3 

27 . 1 

Louisville  

0.7 

♦5 

9 

33 . 1 

Memphis   

1  .  i 

*5. 

4 

29 . 4 

Mobile    

6 . 2 

14 

3 

26 . 9 

New  Orleans  

14 

8 

32 . 6 

Western : 

Butte.  

6.9 

*9 

3 

31  . 2 

Denver  

6 . 1 

*7 

8 

33 . 8 

Los  Angeles  

6.2 

*6 

5 

20  4 

Portland,  Oreg 

4.4 

*7 

5 

29-0 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

♦7 

7 

26.0 

San  Francisco  

7.2 

22 

2 

23.6 

Seattle   

4.3 

*7 

0 

29.6 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

APPLE  AND  ORANGE  prices  advanced  and  ba- 
nanas dropped  slightly  during  the  2 
weeks  ending  April  23.  Apples  selling 
at  6.3  cents  a  pound  are  0.4  cent 
higher,  oranges  at  32.8  cents  a  dozen 
showed  an  increase  of  1.7  cents,  while 
bananas  at  22  cents  a  dozen  dropped  0.2 
cent  a  dozen. 

PRICES  OF  APPLES  are  3  percent  lower  than 
a  year  ago,  bananas  about  2  percent 
lower,  while  oranges  are  18  percent 
higher . 

FARM  PRICES  of  apples  were  4.8  percent 
higher  on  April  15  than  a  month  earlier 
but  only  0.7  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago. 

THE  RISE  in  apple  prices  is  a  normal  sea- 
sonal occurrence.  Shipments  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Washington  are  holding  up 
well,  however,  and  no  unusual  price  in- 
crease is  expected  during  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

ORANGE  PRICES  also  commonly  rise  at  this 
time  of  the  year — evidently  a  reflection 
of  a  stronger  consumer  demand  in  the 
spring.  Shipments  are  heavy.  Navels 
are  about  finished,  but  a  big  crop  of 
California  Valencias  is  beginning  to  be 
harvested.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
oranges  this  spring  and  summer. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  April  23,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Peaches 
#2i  can 

Pears 
#2^  can 

Pineapple 
#2i  can 

Corn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(2i*) 

UllX  1^  v>  v-i  *— /  Ld  UwO   _ 

1  Q  7 

«CO  .  J. 

22 

7 

12 

.9 

17 

6 

J.U  >  o 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston    

19.2 

23.  0 

22 

3 

13 

.6 

17 

1 

12.3 

Bridgeport  _  

   20 . 9 

25.2 

23 

.8 

14 

.5 

20 

5 

12.0 

Buffalo   

  21 . 1 

24.2 

22 

9 

12 

.5 

18 

1 

10.5 

Fall  River   

  18.4 

22.1 

22 

5 

12 

.3 

18 

3 

10 .5 

Manchester.  

  21 .  0 

24. 1 

23 

5 

13 

.3 

18 

1 

11.4 

Nev/ark  

  17.5 

20.8 

21 

.7 

13 

.3 

18 

3 

10.3 

New  Haven     

20 . 5 

22.4 

24 

.4 

13 

.8 

16 

0 

12.5 

New  York   _ 

   17.8 

20.9 

20 

.7 

12 

.9 

17 

.8 

10.1 

Philadelphia     

  19 . 1 

22.2 

22 

.0 

12 

.4 

17 

9 

11.4 

Pittsburgh     

  19.4 

22.6 

22 

.8 

12 

.3 

17 

.5 

10.8 

Portland,  Maine.  

  20 . 8 

24. 9 

23 

.3 

13 

.4 

17 

5 

11 .3 

Providence     

  18.8 

21 .7 

22 

.0 

12 

.4 

18 

9 

10 . 5 

Rochester    

  21.3 

23. 9 

23 

.1 

13 

.9 

17 

4 

11 . 3 

Scranton  

   20.0 

21 . 6 

22 

.7 

13 

.8 

17 

.5 

10.5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.   

  19.8 

24.3 

23 

7 

13 

.4 

19 

4 

9.8 

Baltimore..    

  18.7 

21.6 

20 

7 

13 

.8 

16 

5 

10.3 

Charleston,  S.  C   

  18.8 

22.2 

22 

.7 

11 

.8 

17 

9 

9.9 

Jacksonville.  

   18.8 

23.3 

22 

.3 

13 

.0 

17 

9 

9.0 

Norfolk    

  20.2 

23.8 

23 

6 

11 

6 

16 

6 

9.5 

Richmond   i....  

19.2 

23.9 

23 

1 

12 

9 

18 

8 

8.9 

Savannah     

  20  . 7 

24.2 

23 

3 

13 

8 

20 

3 

9.3 

Washington,  D.  C  

  18.2 

23. 3 

21 

8 

13 

3 

15 

3 

9.6 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

   21.8 

24.7 

24 

1 

13 

6 

16 

5 

11 . 4 

Cincinnati  

   19 . 8 

24. 4 

23 

3 

11 

8 

18 

5 

10.6 

Cleveland    

   21.7 

24.4 

24 

5 

13 

9 

16 

9 

11 .9 

Columbus     

  21.7 

26.4 

24 

7 

12 

6 

18 

8 

10 . 6 

Detroit     

  19.3 

23. 1 

23 

2 

11 

5 

16 

6 

10.3 

Indianapolis    

  18.6 

26. 1 

23 

3 

11 

5 

17 

4 

9.8 

Kansas  City...  

  19.9 

22 . 8 

22 

8 

11 

1 

16 

6 

10.0 

Milwaukee   

  20  . 6 

23.  8 

23 

5 

13 

3 

18 

5 

10.9 

Minneapolis      

   20 .  0 

23. 8 

24 

4 

11 

6 

18 

0 

11.1 

Omaha     

  21 . 1 

24.  0 

24 

1 

12 

6 

17 

6 

11 . 3 

Peoria..  

  22 . 0 

25.3 

23 

6 

13 

6 

18 

1 

11 . 6 

St.  Louis     

  19.2 

23.7 

22 

9 

12 

1 

18 

6 

9.6 

St .  Paul   - 

   21.2 

23.2 

24 

1 

13 

1 

17. 

0 

10 . 9 

Springfield,  111    

    21.9 

27. 1 

24 

6 

14 

0 

18 

6 

13 . 1 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

  20.3 

22.4 

24 

3 

11 

9 

15 

0 

9.5 

Dallas  

   21.2 

25.3 

24 

3 

13 

8 

17 

4 

10.4 

Houston...     

  18.1 

21 . 8 

20 

8 

12 

4 

17. 

4 

9 . 1 

Little  Rock  

  19.9 

24. 1 

23 

8 

12 

5 

18. 

6 

10 . 0 

Louisville  

  20.6 

24.9 

22 

9 

13 

4 

17. 

3 

10.4 

Memphis  

  19.4 

22.7 

22 

0 

12 

4 

18. 

5 

10.3 

Mobile.  

  17.4 

19 . 4 

18 

9 

12 

1 

18. 

0 

9.3 

New  Orleans....  

  18.5 

23.  3 

21 

7 

13 

3 

19. 

9 

9.8 

Western : 

Butte.  

  21.0 

23.3 

24 

4 

13 

9 

17. 

9 

11.9 

Denver  

  <ci  .  / 

24 

6 

14 

8 

18. 

1 

IT  Q 
11  .  O 

Los  Angeles   

16.4 

19.3 

19 

2 

13 

0 

16. 

4 

♦12.3 

Portland,  Oreg   

  19.8 

21.6 

21 

6 

13 

4 

17. 

4 

♦13.8 

Salt  Lake  City  

  21.4 

24.1 

24 

0 

13 

8 

17. 

0 

♦11.9 

San  Francisco....  

  17.5 

20.1 

19 

8 

13 

9 

16. 

0 

♦13.3 

Seattle  

  20.0 

21.0 

21 

0 

13 

0 

17. 

9 

♦13.8 
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Your  Food  Bill 

[Concluded  from  Page  15] 

WHILE  PRICES  received  by  farmers 
were  increasing  from  an  index  number  of  108 
in  March  to  111  in  April,  the  index  number 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  increased  from  127 
to  128.  The  purchasing  power  of  farm  prod- 
ucts was  85  percent  of  prewar  level  in 
March  and  rose  to  87  percent  in  April.  A 
year  ago,  in  April  1934,  the  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  stood  at  68  percent. 
This  indicates  an  increase  of  28  percent  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  during 
the  past  year.  This  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count benefit  payments.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  not  all  farmers 
are  getting  the  entire  benefit  of  the  in- 
crease in  prices  since  due  to  drought  and  un- 
favorable weather  there  was  less  to  sell 
this  year  than  during  the  past  few  years. 

Processing  Taxes 

[Concluded  from  Page  5] 

tax  could  add  to  the  price  of  peanut  butter 
would  be  1.73  cents;  to  salted  peanuts,  1.48 
cents  a  pound;  to  roasted  peanuts,  1.16 
cents  a  pound. 

WHEAT  and  cotton  processing  taxes 
act  differently  from  most  of  the  other 
taxes.  Because  the  demand  for  these  prod- 
ucts is  relatively  inelastic,  it  is  easier 
to  add  the  amount  of  the  taxes  to  consumers' 
total  expenditures  for  wheat  and  cotton 
products.  In  the  case  of  a  pound  loaf  of 
bread,  the  wheat  tax  represents  approxi- 
mately half  a  cent  in  the  retail  price;  in 
flour,  it  represents  about  three-quarters  of 
a  cent  per  pound.  In  the  case  of  cotton, 
the  amount  of  the  tax  in  the  retail  price 
depends  on  how  much  raw  cotton  was  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  article.  Consumers 
can  make  their  own  estimate  by  weighing  the 
article.  The  tax  amounts  roughly  to  5  cents 
on  each  pound  which  the  finished  article 
v.'cighs.  More  accurately  computed,  it  comes 
to  8.3  cents  on  an  average  pair  of  overalls; 
7.6  cents  on  a  sheet  (81"  by  99");  3.5  cents 
on  an  average  workshirt. 


PROCESSING  TAXES  and  benefit  pay- 
ments to  farmers,  together,  are  the  lubri- 
cant for  the  machinery  of  agriculture's  con- 
trol program.  They  have  encouraged,  if  not 
actually  made  possible,  the  cooperation  of 
millions  of  farmers  in  a  program  of  self- 
help.  They  have  helped  to  lift  farmers'  in- 
come from  $4,328,000,000  in  1932  to  $6,090,- 
000,000  in  1934.  They  have  helped  to  in- 
crease the  farmers'  share  in  each  consumer- 
dollar  spent  for  pork  products  from  45  cents 
in  March  1933  to  64  cents  in  March  1935;  for 
flour,  from  27  cents  to  40  cents;  for  bread, 
from  9  cents  to  17  cents.  They  have  helped 
to  raise  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  prices 
from  55  to  87  in  the  same  two  year  period. 

NOR  IS  THAT  all.  By  rebuilding 
farmers'  income  they  have  contributed  to 
making  farmers  better  consumers  of  city 
workers'  products.  At  the  pit  of  the  de- 
pression, the  number  of  workers  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  inability  of  farmers  to  buy 
city-made  goods  is  estimated  at  around 
4,000,000.  That  farmers  are  spending  more 
money  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  dollar 
value  of  retail  sales  of  general  merchandise 
in  rural  areas,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
agricultural  program,  has  climbed  up  and  up. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1933  these  sales 
were  53i  percent  of  their  1929-1931  level. 
In  the  first  quarter  they  had  recovered  to 
92  percent  of  that  level. 

AEI-Year  Vegetable  Calendar 

[Concluded  from  Page  11] 

The  nutrition  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  say  that  a  rich  green  colored  veg- 
etable is  likely  to  be  just  about  twice  as 
rich  in  Vitamin  G  as  the  same  vegetable 
bleached . 

FOR  REFERENCE,  why  not  clip  the 
two  charts  showing  the  food  value  and  favor- 
able buying  season  of  many  fresh  vegetables? 
Posted  in  the  kitchen,  they  might  help  with 
the  feats  of  juggling  that  often  go  with  the 
job  of  keeping  both  the  diet  and  the  budget 
in  balance  at  the  same  time. 


Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU   OF   HOME  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  W 
COMMENTS 

MANY  consumers  ask  us  for 
direction  to  Government 
sources  of  information  on  co- 
operation. Here  is  a  check 
list  of  offices  in  Washing- 
ton with  facts  on  different 
phases  o-f  the  cooperative 
movement . 

CONSUMER  COOPERATION 

Ninety  years  ago  some  poor 
weavers  in  Rochdale,  England, 
pooled  their  capital  of  $140 
and  organized  a  cooperative 
store.  Today  throughout  the 
world  there  are  more  than 
300,000  cooperatives  operat- 
ing on  the  Rochdale  plan,  with 
over  100  million  members.  In 
the  United  States  sales  by 
these  cooperatives  last  year 
totaled  around  $300,000,000 — 
about  1  percent  of  all  retail 
sales . 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor,  gives 
information  on  A  B  C's  of 
building  and  carrying  on  con- 
sumer cooperatives,  especi- 
ally for  city  consumers.  Prog- 
ress reports  appear  in  that 
Bureau's  "Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view. " 

Cooperative  Division.  Farm 
Credit  Administration ,  re- 
ports  on  farmers'  cooperative 
purchasing  associations  now 
doing  over  $150,000,000  worth 
of  business  annually.  See 
their  "News  for  Farmer  Coop- 
eratives", published  monthly. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
follows  activities  of  the  TVA 


''Somewhere  out" 
in  the  nations  wheat: 
field  there  is  abouir 
a  third  of  an  acre  of 
wheat,  on  the  basis 
of  average  yields, 
which  is  being  raised 
for  each  city  dweller 
That  third  of  an  acre, 
as  every  wheat  grower 
knows,  has  not  been 
touched  and  will  not  be 
touched  by  the  wheat 
adjustment  program! 

Henry  A.Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Associated  Cooperatives,  in- 
terested in  organizing  consu- 
mer— as  well  as  producer,  mar- 
keting, and  credit — coopera- 
tives among  workers  on  power 
projects  and  residents  in  that 
area . 

Division  of  Self-Help  Cooper- 
atives, Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration,  aids 
coops  for  unemployed  workers. 
Starting  as  producer  coopera- 
tives, sometimes  with  working 
capital  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, self-help  groups 
serve  also  as  trading  centers. 
Write  for  guides  on  methods  of 
organization  and  operation. 
News  notes  appear  in  this  Di- 
vision's "Cooperative  Self- 
Help",  issued  periodically. 


COOPERATIVE  CREDIT 

"Baby  Banks"  for  consumers 
were  first  organized  in  1848. 
Today  in  the  United  States 
there  are  some  3,000  credit 
unions,  with  close  to  600,000 
members  and  resources  of  more 
than  $55,000,000.  An  average 
of  some  80  unions  is  being  or- 
ganized every  month.  Credit 
Union  Act  of  1934  made  pos- 
sible organization  and  opera- 
tion under  Federal  charters. 

Credit  Union  Section,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  tells 
you  what  they  are,  how  to 
organize,  how  to  operate. 
Progress  reports  appear 
monthly  in  that  Section's  bul- 
letin, "Cooperative  Saving." 

Cooperative  Division.  same 
Administration,  reports  on 
how  to  obtain  loans  for 
farmers'  cooperatives  from 
the  banks  for  cooperatives  in 
the  12  Farm  Credit  districts. 

PRODUCER  COOPERATIVES 

Relatively  few  producers'  co- 
operatives have  been  organ- 
ized in  this  country  except 
among  farmers  who  form  them 
primarily  to  serve  as  market- 
ing organizations. 

Cooperative  Division,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  is 
the  main  source  of  informa- 
tion on  operations  of  these 
farm  marketing  coops.  See 
"News  for  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives",  referred  to  above. 

Division  of  Self-Help  Cooper- 
atives ,  FERA,  has  information 
on  operations  of  the  producer 
end  of  these  coops  organized 
primarily  for  consumers  with 
no  income. 

[Concluded  on  Page  13] 
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CONSUMERS  are  forming  a  new  food 
line.  It's  a  milk  line,  not  a  bread  line, 
this  time.  They  have  started  in  24  States, 
the  States  where  drought  hit  hardest  in 
1934  cr  where  pellagra  is  a  threat  if  not  an 
actuality. 

FAMILIES  who  could  afford  no  milk 
at  all  and  families  whose  purses  would  not 
stretch  enough  to  cover  that  quart  a  day  for 
their  growing  children  and  that  pint  a  day 


for  their  grown-ups — these  are  the  consumers 
you  will  find  in  the  new  milk  line. 

THEY  are  there  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  undertaking  to  see  that 
they  have  a  chance  to  get  milk  and  because 
their  local  relief  organizations  are  seeing 
that  they  know  how  to  use  it.  They  are  dis- 
covering— many  of  them  for  the  first  time — 
new  ways  of  getting  those  below— the-c ream- 
line  essentials  of  milk  into  their  diet. 


-  3  - 


FOR  THIS  is  a  different  kind  of 
milk — dry  skim  milk — they  are  receiving. 
Milk  in  powdered  form  is  really  not  new.  It 
has  been  made  for  years,  but  little  of  it 
comes  to  consumers'  markets.  Bakers,  ice 
cream  makers,  and  other  food  manufacturers 
frequently  use  it.  In  some  places  consumers 
can  buy  it  from  them.  Mostly  it  is  hard  for 
consumers  to  buy  it  in  small  convenient 
quantities . 

DRY  SKIM  MILK  should  be  used  as  a 
supplement  to,  not  a  substitute  for,  whole 
milk.  Every  growing  child,  every  nursing 
and  pregnant  mother  should  have  a  quart; 
every  other  adult  should  have  a  pint  of 
whole  milk  or  its  equivalent  every  day. 
This  is  the  standard  urged  by  nutrition  ex- 
perts. Until  incomes  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  whole  milk  are  higher  than  they  are 
today,  many  families  must  look  to  cheaper 
forms  of  milk  to  make  up  their  quota  of  this 
essential  food.  Dry  skim  milk  provides  one 
of  these  cheaper  forms.  Children  who  cannot 
get  enough  whole  milk  can  get  many  of  its 
bone-  and  body-building  essentials  in  dry 
skim  milk  added  to  their  porridge,  cereals, 
soups,  bread,  and  other  foods.  Families 
with  pinched  purses  can  make  them  stretch 
by  getting  this  kind  of  milk. 


WASTED  by  many  farm- 
ers, thrown  away  by  many 
dairies,  skim 
milk,  dry 


Every 

care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  product 
sanitary  when  the  powdered 
milk  is  received  from  the 
drums  to  be  packaged  by  relief  workers 
for  distribution  to  relief  fonnilies. 


or  fluid,  contains  many  of  the  elements 
that  make  whole  milk  valuable.  It  has  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus,  important  for  growing 
children.  It  is  high  in  body-building  pro- 
tein. It  is  rich  in  Vitamin  G  which  some 
experts  believe  is  the  best  enemy  of  pel- 
lagra, that  acute  form  of  malnutrition. 
Even  2  to  4  ounces  of  dry  skim  milk,  intro- 
duced daily  into  the  diet  of  a  person  who 
has  had  pellagra,  prevents  its  reappear- 
ance. Skim  milk  compared  with  whole  milk  is 
not  so  rich  in  flavor.  Its  fuel  value  is 
not  so  high.  It  is  a  poor  source  of  Vitamin 
A.  This  is  because  it  does  not  contain  the 
butterfat  that  is  in  whole  milk.  But  these 
food  values  can  be  obtained  from  other 
foods,  while  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  Vita- 
min G  come  cheapest  and  best  in  milk,  and 
are  all  found  in  skim  milk. 

TO  ENCOURAGE  salvaging  some  oi 
this  waste  and  turning  it  to  the  best  pos- 
sible uses,  the  AAA  has  made  available  funds 
for  purchasing  dry  skim  milk  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  FERA  for  distribution  to  needy 
families.  Five  and  one-half  million  pounds 
have  been  contracted  for.  One  and  one-half 
million  pounds  have  actually  been  handed 
over  to  relief  families,  and  the  rest  is  on 
its  way.  Additional  amounts  may  be  avail- 
able later.  Dry  skim  milk  was  chosen  rather 
than  fluid  skim  milk  because  it  is  easier 
and  more  economical  to  handle,  not  subject 
to  spoilage  if  handled  carefully. 


SOME  of  these  millions  of 
pounds  have  gone  to  Southern 
States — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Kentucky, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas.  Other  carloads  have 
been  shipped  west  to  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Still  others 
have  gone  to  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  West  Virginia.  Smaller 
amounts  have  been  delivered  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  neither 
drought  nor  xpellagra  is  a  problem 


but  in  order  to  have  a  close-at- 
hand  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  this  kind  of  distribution. 

BOTH  to  keep  the  cost 
as  low  as  possible  and  to  give 
relief  workers  useful  jobs,  all 
the  milk  has  been  bought  in 
large  drums,  holding  some  200 
pounds  each,  and  shipped  in  this 
form  to  the  States.  There  it  is 
repacked  in  glassine-lined  pa- 
per bags  each  holding  1  pound. 
Local  relief  officers  set  up  a 
work  project  for  doing  the  job. 
Those  persons  selected  to  do  the 
work  must  pass  physical  exami- 
nations certifying  that  they 
have  no  communicable  disease. 
Strict  sanitary  specifications 
control  the  equipment  used  and 
the  clothes  to  be  worn  by  work- 
ers on  the  job.  The  powder  is 
kept  dry  by  packaging  it  in  a 
cool  dry  atmosphere. 


Relief  families  who  receive  dry  skim  milk  are  invited 
hy  some   local   relief  administrations  to  attend 
demonstrations  of  its  many  dietary  uses. 


ACCOUNT  of  the  cost  of  this  pack- 
aging job  is  kept.  Thirteen  of  the  States 
have  already  reported  their  costs.  In  no 
case  did  it  come  to  more  than  1  cent  a  pound 
package;  in  two  States  it  averaged  one-half 
cent . 

WHEN  the  milk  is  packaged  for  fam- 
ily distribution,  the  next  job  for  relief 
officials  is  to  see  that  it  gets  into  the 
homes  that  need  it  most.  In  Mississippi  the 
State  Administrator  for  relief  instructs 
each  county  relief  officer  to  check  his  rec- 
ords for  families  with  pellagra  cases,  to 
verify  his  records  by  doctors'  diagnoses, 
and  then  to  deliver  to  each  member  of  the 
family  who  has  pellagra  from  5  to  7  pounds 
of  dry  skim  milk  a  month,  and  to  each  other 
member  at  least  3  pounds. 

THOSE  POUNDS  of  powder  mean  new 
life,  new  strength,  healthier  bodies,  for 
hundreds  of  families,  because  many  of  them 
get  no  other  milk  of  any  kind,  or  only  in- 
adequate supplies.     Each  pound  of  powder,  if 


mixed  with  water,  will  make  4-|  quarts  of 
fresh  skim  milk.  With  10-|-  ounces  of  butter 
a  month  and  7  pounds  of  dry  skim  milk  a 
family  has  the  equivalent  of  more  than  a 
quart  a  day  of  fresh  whole  milk. 

BECAUSE  dry  skim  milk  comes  in  an 
unfamiliar  form,  relief  officials  have  car- 
ried along  with  their  distribution  a  care- 
fully planned  system  of  education  in  the  use 
of  this  milk.  With  every  package  goes  a 
little  book  of  recipes.  Demonstrations  are 
frequently  held.  Every  State  has  its  own 
educational  program. 

TWO  objectives  are  constantly  kept 
in  mind:  First,  to  put  over  the  idea  of  the 
value  of  all  milk  in  building  health;  sec- 
ond, to  prevent  waste  through  lack  of  under- 
standing the  many  uses  to  which  dry  skim 
milk  can  be  put. 

TEXAS'    educational   program    is  a 
good  example  of  a  thorough  job.     At  the  head 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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Tomato  Route 
to  Good  Health 

More  tomatoes  this  year  than  last 
seem  to  be  in  store.  Here  are  some 
consumer  guides  to  wise  buying 
of  this  important  health  food 

CENTURIES  ago  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  "poison."  Today  babies  even  3  weeks 
old  are  fed  it.  One  hundred  years  ago  it 
was  a  curiosity.  Today  one-half  million 
acres  are  planted  to  it;  18  million  bushels 
came  to  market  fresh  in  1934;  one  and  one- 
third  million  tons  went  to  factories  to  be 
bottled  or  canned.  Less  than  25  years  ago 
food  specialists  thought  it  lent  only  color 
and  flavor  to  a  meal.  Today  experts  put  it 
near  the  head  of  the  list  of  vitamin  values, 
rank  it  high  among  the  foods  that  tone  up 
the  body,   that  ward  off  disease. 

EVERY  food  budget  calls  for  toma- 
to, no  matter  how  much  money  there  is  to 
spend,  because  tomato  is  so  rich  in  vitamins. 
Excellent  source  of  Vitamin  A,  fair  source 
of  B,  tomatoes  excel  especially  in  Vita- 
min C.  Lack  of  this  important  vitamin  may 
mean  bleeding  gums,  loose  teeth,  sore  joints, 
loss  of  appetite. 

CUP  for  cup,  orange  juice  has 
twice  as  much  of  this  vitamin,  but  dollar 
for  dollar  tomato  may  have  more,  much  of  the 
time.  Experts  say  that  even  a  restricted 
diet — the  kind  on  which  you  can  just  get 
by — should  include  for  all  ages  a  minimum 
of  50  pounds  a  year  of  tomatoes  and/or  citrus 
fruit,  according  to  preference  or  pocket- 
books.  Liberal  diets  would  include  from  75 
to  120  pounds,  depending  on  age  and  activity. 

VITAMIN  C  does  not  stay  with  you 
as  other  vitamins  do,  to  be  used  as  needed. 
You  must  have  a  continuous  supply,  day  by 
day.  That's  why  tomatoes  come  in  pat. 
Canned  tomatoes  are  always  at  hand  and 
canning  does  not  diminish  much  of  their  store 
of  this  vitamin.  Every  month  of  the  year 
brings  the  fresh  fruit  to  market. 


When  fall  frosts  nip  off  northern  tomato 
supplies,  Southern  States  ■ — with  Florida 
and  Texas  leading  off '—begin  shipping. 


FALL  FROSTS  in  Northern  States 
that  nip  off  local  supplies  are  the  signal 
usually  for  new  crop  shipments  from  Florida 
and  Texas.  California  picks  up  the  proces- 
sion to  market  in  April  or  May.  Second  early 
supplies,  starting  about  May,  come  from 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  northeastern  parts  of  Texas.  Do- 
mestic supplies  are  supplemented  with  some 
from  Mexico  and  Cuba  during  the  period  No- 


Federal  inspectors  examine  for  maturiiy, 
regularity  of  shape, and  defects, in  grading 
tomatoes  for  market. 


vember  through  May.  June  brings  tomatoes 
from  States  as  far  north  as  Ohio.  Finally, 
in  August,  gardens  in  New  York,  Michigan, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  other  northern-most 
States  shower  upon  the  cities  their  ripe- 
red  fruit.  When  northern  supplies  are  ta- 
pering off  in  the  early  fall  and  before 
Florida  and  Texas  get  under  way  again.  South- 
ern California  lends  a  hand  in  filling  up 
the  slack. 


PEAKS  in  supplies  and  lows  in 
prices  for  fresh  tomatoes  usually  go  to- 
gether. Heaviest  deliveries  to  New  York 
markets,  for  example,  come  in  June.  Light- 
est come  in  December.  No  record  of  retail 
prices  is  made,  but  usually  they  follow 
along  in  inverse  order,  with  highest  prices 
in  December,   lowest  in  summer  months. 

"GREEN  WRAP"  tomatoes  held  in 
storage  and  then  ripened — the  kind  most  con- 
sumers get  8  months  out  of  12 — are  probably 
not  quite  as  rich  in  Vitamin  C  as  those 
picked  from  the  vine  and  ripened  shortly 
after   they  are  picked. 

TOMATO  RIPENING  en  route  from  gar- 
dens to  consumers  is  now  a  well-developed 
business.  Care  is  taken  first  in  shipping 
so  that  the  tomatoes  do  not  freeze.  Ware- 
houses where  the  tomatoes  are  held  until 
thoroughly  ripe  in  a  temperature  artificially 
maintained  at  around  80  degrees  are  found  in 
most  principal  cities.  So  successful  has 
this  business  become  that  green  wraps  are 
crowding  in  on  the  vine-ripened  tomato 
business . 

MATURE  green  tomatoes  only  pass 
the  Government's  tests  for  its  two  fresh  to- 
mato grades  and  shippers  are  usually  careful 
to  measure  up  to  these  standards.  Consumers 
cannot  buy  by  these  Government  grades  but 
they  can  watch  for  the  same  points  of  supe- 
riority. 

TEST  for  maturity  is  to  cut  across 
the  fruit  with  a  sharp  knife.  If  the  knife 
cuts  through  the  seeds,  the  tomato  is  im- 
mature. Chances  are  it  will  not  acquire 
normal  color  or  flavor  when  ripened  even 
under  favorable  conditions.  In  mature  toma- 
toes the  seeds  slip  aside  from  the  knife 
and  are  not  cut. 

LOOK  next  for  skin  smoothness. 
The  smoother  the  skin,  the  less  waste  there 
is.  Damage  caused  by  dirt,  bruises,  cuts, 
sunscald,  sunburn,  puffiness,  growth  cracks, 
scars,  and  insects  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
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tomato  that  is  usable  although  they  may 
not  make  it  entirely  worthless. 

CANNED  tomatoes  have  their  own 
Government  grades  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  No  manufacturer 
has  to  use  them,  but  some  do.  If  you  see  a 
label  on  canned  tomatoes  showing  "Grade  A" 
you  can  be  sure  it  is  tops,  according  to 
these  Government  standards,  for  color  (in- 
dicating flavor)  ,  size  of  pieces,  and  propor- 
tion of  juice  to  solids.  To  rate  Grade  A 
at  least  62|-  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  the 
can  must  be  "solids",  that  is  drained  tomato 
meat.     Grades  B  and  C  measure  down  from  A. 

REMEMBER  this  when  you  are  look- 
ing for  the  most  food  value  for  your  money: 
Grade  C  has  just  as  much  food  value  as  Grade 
A,  though  it  may  be  poorer  in  color,  flavor, 
and  appearance.  All  canned  tomatoes  above 
the  minimum  standard  required  by  law,  wheth- 
er labeled  with  Government  grades  or  not, 
are  equally  good  buys  for  food  value. 
Juice  in  the  can  must  be  all  tomato.  To 
add  water  is  adulteration,  forbidden  by 
law.  Tomatoes  that  are  "Below  U.  S.  Stand- 
ard" must  be  so  labeled.  Even  substandard 
foods  must  be  fit  for  consumption. 

ONE  of  each  4  pounds  of  tomatoes 
grown  last  year  came  to  market  fresh;  three 
went  to  manufacture.  Despite  the  smaller 
production  for  market,  farmers'  returns  from 
this  production  in  1934  totaled  $22,119,000. 
Farmers'  returns  from  tomatoes  for  manu- 
facturing came  to  only  $16,932,000. 

LIKE  MILK,  tomatoes  bring  farmers 
different  prices  according  to  the  use  that 
is  made  of  them.  Last  year  farmers  earned 
an  average  of  about  2^  cents  a  pound  for  to- 
matoes that  went  to  market  and  about  0.6 
cent  a  pound  for  tomatoes  for  manufacture. 

SEVERAL  factors  operate  to  make 
this  difference  in  price.  Costs  of  growing 
and  delivering  tomatoes  for  manufacture  are 
much  less.  Frequently  canners  furnish  grow- 
ers with  seed  or  plants.     There  is  less  loss 


from  spoilage.  Most  growers  for  manufacture 
have  a  guaranteed  outlet  for  their  supplies. 
Other  growers  have  to  take  a  chance  on  the 
demand  for  their  fruit.  Tomatoes-for-manu- 
facture  growers  have  practically  no  market- 
ing costs  but  hauling  to  the  cannery;  they 
have  little  cost  of  preparation  or  pack- 
aging. 

DEPRESSION  hit  tomato  growers  as 
it  did  most  other  farmers.  Back  in  1929 
they  raised  altogether  very  close  to  4  bil- 
lion pounds  for  which  they  received  $54,- 
000,000.  In  1933  they  produced  25  percent 
less,  but  their  income  was  cut  about  45  per- 
cent. Last  year  tomato  growers  added  an- 
other 737  million  pounds  to  their  produc- 
tion, bringing  it  up  to  within  6  percent  of 
1929.  Their  income  increased  by  some  $8,- 
500,000  to  $39,031,000,  but  it  was  still  28 
percent  below  1929. 

REWARDING  farmers  with  bigger  pay 
has  meant  in  many  cases  that  consumers  must 
pay  more.  Small  increases  in  consumer 
prices,  however,  can  often  mean  larger  in- 
creases in  farmers'  returns.  From  1932  to 
1934  the  price  of  a  can  of  tomatoes  advanced 
12  percent — but  that  increase  made  possible 
a  20  percent  bigger  price  to  farmers. 

ONE  route  to  better  pay  for  farm- 
ers is  by  regularizing  the  movement  of  to- 
matoes to  market.  This  is  the  marketing 
agreement  method,  proposed  but  not  yet 
adopted  by  any  tomato  shipping  area.  Mar- 
keting of  other  fruits  and  vegetables  is  be- 
ing controlled  by  such  AAA  agreements.  By 
adjusting  shipments  to  day-to-day  or  week- 
to-week  market  demand,  these  agreements  try 
to  protect  farmers  from  the  gluts  that  force 
down  their  prices.  Even  farmers  who  are 
near  their  markets  cannot  know  how  much 
other  farmers  are  shipping  at  the  same  time. 
Every  time  they  ship  too  much  they  are  pe- 
nalized by  low  prices.  Often  they  can  be 
saved  such  penalties  through  central  control 
of  the  flow  of  their  products  to  town. 

CONSUMERS'  gain  from  such  control 
should  come  from  having  a  steadier  supply  at 
steadier  prices. 
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Partners  in 

Agricultural  Adjustment 


NEW  PRODUCTS 
from  old  crops  come  stead- 
ily out  of  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
Waste  challenges  the  tal- 
ents of  scientists.  Chemists  in  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  who  know  that  we 
throw  away  about  half  of  what  we  grow  natu- 
rally feel  the  urge  to  do  something  about 
it.  They  want  to  see  what  can  be  done  with 
the  pound  of  straw  or  fodder  which  is  left 
over  from  the  production  of  a  pound  of  corn 
or  wheat.  They  want  to  make  something 
profitable  out  of  the  culled  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  peelings  and  the  seeds. 

COTTONSEED  sales  tell  an  old  story 
of  successful  use  of  former  waste  material 
— a  story  of  better  income  to  the  cotton 
farmer. 

SWEETPOTATO  starch  writes  a  newer 
chapter  of  the  story.  Sometimes  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  the  sweetpotato  crop  has  to 
be  culled  and  kept  home  from  the  regular 
sweetpotato  market.  Farmers  feed  some  of 
these  culls  to  livestock.  Some  of  the 
otherwise  good  potatoes  are  canned.  But 
most  culls  cannot  be  used  profitably  in 
those  ways. 

CHEMISTS  looked  at  these  cull 
potatoes  and  saw  starch — the  kind  of  starch 
you   find  as   "sizing"   in  glossy  sheets  and 


While  farmers  are  seeking  to  get  a  fairer  share  of  con- 
sumers' dollars  by  adjusting  their  production  to 
domestic  demand,  scientists  are  helping  farmers  to 
increase  their  returns  by  finding  ways  to  lower  produc- 
tion costs,  to  utilize  waste  products,  to  develop  new 
uses  for  old  products.  Science  alone  cannot  accomplish 
the  miracle  of  ending  agriculture's  emergency.  To- 
gether with  adjustment  in  supplies  by  farmers,  it  can 
help  in  the  solution.  Here  is  a  progress  report  on  some 
explorations  into  new  uses  for  old  or  waste  products, 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 


dress  goods  on  the  counter.  White  potatoes 
have  a  kind  of  starch,  too,  but  not  the 
kind  that  is  satisfactory  for  sizing. 

YELLOW  COLOR  had  to  be  eliminated 
from  sweetpotato  sizing  before  the  experi- 
ments could  be  pronounced  successful.  The 
chemists  licked  that  problem  first.  Next 
they  worked  at  a  satisfactory  method  of 
manufacturing  the  starch. 

FINDING  ways  of  utilizing  waste 
is  only  the  first  half  of  the  problem. 
Second  half,  and  sometimes  the  more  diffi- 
cult, is  finding  how  the  product  can  be  put 
on  the  market  at  a  price  to  compete  with 
other  products. 

EXPERIMENT  on  the  cost  problem 
was  started  last  year  in  Mississippi,  in 
country  where  farmers  were  in  difficult 
straits.  By  locating  there  the  experiment- 
ers not  only  had  easy  access  to  raw  materi- 
als but  helped  farmers  in  cut-over  pine 
country  who  previously  had  marketed  their 
products  to  people  in  lumber-mill  towns, 
but  with  the  passage  of  the  lumber  mills 
were  without  a  market.  Pine-stripped  waste 
land  of  Mississippi  is  fine  land  for  growing 
sweetpotatoes . 
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SEVENTY  TONS  of  sweetpotato  starch 
came  out  of  the  experimental  factory  estab- 
lished there  last  year.  Local  textile  mills 
bought  it  at  5  cents  a  pound.  Farmers  who 
grew  the  sweetpotatoes  made  more  money  than 
they  would  have  made  if  they  had  tried  to 
grow  cotton  on  their  land.  And  that's  not 
all.  The  byproduct  starch  itself  pro- 
duced another  byproduct  which  was  in  turn 
put  to  use.  The  factory  dried  the  left- 
over pulp  and  the  State  Experiment  Station 
fed  it  to  beef  cattle  which  brought  a  pre- 
mium price  on  the  market. 

ONE  TEST  for  practical  usefulness 
of  sweetpotato  starch  in  the  laundry  was 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
textile  laboratory.  Specialists  measured 
the  stiffening  quality  of  sweetpotato  starch 
on  fabrics  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
starches  such  as  wheat,  corn,  rice,  dasheen, 
canna,  and  potato.  The  Bureau  experts 
"sized"  pieces  of  thin,  medium,  and  heavier 
cotton  fabrics.  Then  they  placed  pieces  of 
the  starched  fabrics  in  an  apparatus  devised 
at  the  Bureau  which  measures  their  stiffness 
value.  Though  stiffness  produced  in  fabrics 
is  not  a  complete  test  for  the  value  of 
starch  for  laundry  use,  it  is  a  primary  one, 
and  sweetpotato  starch  compared  favorably  in 
stiffening  quality  with  other  starches  of 
the  same  type. 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  is  following  the 
work  of  the  Government  experimenters  and 
will  likely  take  hold  of  the  method  when 
more  work  has  been  done  in  cutting  the  cost 
of  manufacture.  All  comers  will  have  equal 
chance  to  use  the  method  because  the  Govern- 
ment scientific  men  took  out  a  public-serv- 
ice patent  to  make  sure  that  no  one  group 
could  take  exclusive  profit  from  Govern- 
ment research. 

CITRUS  FRUIT  has  valuable  byprod- 
ucts, some  of  which  were  developed  at  the 
request  of  the  industry  a  good  while  ago. 
Government  chemists  found  ways  to  manufac- 
ture lemon  oil,  orange  oil,  citrate  of  lime, 
and  citric  acid  from  the  fruit  that  was  not 
right  in  color  or  size    for  the  fresh-fruit 


market.  Then  came  pectin,  marmalade,  and 
stock  feed.  Nowadays  45  to  50  thousand 
tons  of  oranges  and  lemons  go  to  the  by- 
product market  and  bring  growers  profit 
amounting  to  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

CITRUS  WINES  and  cordials  are  the 
next  form  for  channeling  off  the  seasonal 
excesses.  Instead  of  flooding  the  market 
with  fresh  fruit  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
growers  may  soon  be  able  to  turn  their  sur- 
plus products  into  wines  and  cordials  for 
a  year-round  market.  Citrus  juices  canned 
by  the  heat  methods  have  already  started 
their  career  as  stabilizers  of  the  fresh- 
fruit  market. 

PICTURE  the  possibilities  thrown 
away  in  corncobs.  Farmers  put  much  time, 
work,  and  money  into  producing  corn,  and 
then  get  no  return  from  the  cob,  unless  it 
is  a  small-use  value  as  fuel  or  commercial 
value  as  pipes. 

GOVERNMENT  SCIENTISTS,  working 
long  months  and  years  in  search  for  more- 
valued  uses,  have  found  in  the  cob  "fur- 
fural", something  like  the  stuff  they  use 
in  making  those  hard  rubbery  trays  you  see 
around  restaurants  and  cafeterias.  It  used 
to  sell  for  about  $25  to  $30  a  pound.  Now 
Government  research  has  found  a  way  to  make 
furfural  from  corncobs,  oat  hulls,  and  cot- 
ton hulls;  and  the  cost,  in  carload  lots,  is 
about  9  cents  a  pound. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES  lie  in  other 
corncob  discoveries.  Lignin — the  stuff  that 
holds  the  cob  and  plant  material  in  general 
together  and  makes  it  rigid — may  prove  to 
be  a  wonderful  reservoir  of  potential  wealth, 
possibly  as  great  as  coal  tar.  Since  scien- 
tists first  began  investigating  that  by- 
product of  gaslight  factories  in  England 
about  100  years  ago,  chemists  have  discov- 
ered 60  thousand  different  coal-tar  products. 
Fast  dyes,  now  made  entirely  from  coal  tar. 
might  some  day  come  from  the  lignin  in  corn- 
cobs . 

CELLULOSE,  found  in  straw,  peanut 
hulls,    oat   hulls,    and  corn  stalks,    can  be 
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obtained  from  corncobs, 
though  other  sources  are 
cheaper.  From  that  cellulose 
beautiful  textile  materials 
might  be  made.  Carbon, 
acetic  acid,  ethyl  alcohol, 
and  other  chemicals  are  im- 
prisoned in  the  corncob, 
waiting  for  the  time  when  it 
will  be  commercially  worth 
while  to  utilize  them. 

"SOMETIMES     I  ro- 
mance",  says  Dr.  W.  W.  Skin- 
ner,   chief  of   the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry    and    Soils,  where 
this     valuable     research  is 
done,   "about  the  time  when  a 
man  may   ride   home   from  work 
in   his   car    fitted   with  electric 
equipment     made     from    a  corncob 
plastic,   upholstered  with  corncob 
leatherette,      and     painted  with 
corncob  lacquers;  he  enters  a  home 
built  with  corncob  board  and  cov- 
ered with  corncob  shingles;  he  ex- 
changes his  work  coat  for  an  easy 
jacket   made   of   corncob  textiles, 
pleasingly    colored    with  corncob 
dyes;     he     takes    an     easy  chair 
molded    from    corncob    plastic,     reads  the 
evening  news   from  a  paper  made  of  corncob 
pulp,  printed  with  corncob  ink,   and  toasts 
his    toes   before   an   open    fire   of  corncob 
briquettes;   he  takes  a  sip  of  corncob  li- 
quor, and  retires  to  a  corncob  couch,  cov- 
ered with  corncob  upholstering." 

DEVELOPMENTS  like  these  don't 
happen  by  accident.  They  come  only  after 
long  years  of  day-after-day  exploring  and 
testing.  "You  don't  just  turn  a  faucet  and 
let  the  discoveries  pour  out",  says  Dr. 
Skinner. 

THREATENED  shortages  ahead  should 
mean  research  and  planning  now.  Govern- 
ment chemists  are  at  work  at  this  instant 
to  find  a  remedy  for  one  such  possible 
shortage.  Chestnut  trees  are  our  main 
source  of  supply  of  tannin — used  to  tan 
leather.     Blight  has  almost  wiped  out  the 


Corncobs  are  thrown  away  today  because  they  have  little  value. 
Some  day  they  may  be  highly  prized  as  the  source  of  9  important 
chemicals  which  scientists  have  discovered  in  them.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Skinner,  official  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  is  pointing 
to  a  block  of  insulating  material  made  from  corncobs.  In  front 
of  the  greatly  enlarged  imitation  cob  are  skeins  of  rayon  dyed 
with  colors  made  from  lignin  derived  from  this  waste  product. 


chestnut.  In  10  or  15  years  this  source 
will  probably  be  exhausted.  Already  new 
materials  are  being  explored. 

AGAIN  THE  SCIENTISTS  have  tackled 
waste  materials.  Pulpwood  companies  pay 
to  have  the  bark  from  hemlock  trees  hauled 
away  as  waste.  That  bark,  the  research 
men  find,  is  rich  in  tannin.  They  have 
found  successful  methods  to  extract  the 
tannin.  They  have  discovered  ways  to  cut 
the  cost  of  extraction.  Other  sources,  for 
instance,  the  saw-palmetto,  a  pest  to  the 
Gulf  States,  are  being  explored. 

SCIENTISTS  warn  consumers  against 
expecting  spectacular  results  to  follow  im- 
mediately on  the  heels  of  their  discoveries. 
They  warn  farmers  against  planting  all  their 
crop  land  to  cotton,  potatoes,  or  corn  and 
then  expecting  the  chemists  to  find  ways  to 
use  all  of  these  products. 
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CONSUMER-FARMER  BRIEFS 


RELIEF  FUNDS 
in  Kansas  pay  farm- 
ers to  teach  other 
farmers.  Represent- 
atives from  many- 
Kansas  communities 
met  at  Topeka  for  a 
4-week  Workers  In- 
stitute where  the 
student-teachers 
gathered  material  to 
be  passed  on  to  the 
whole  community  back 
home.  Classes,  open 
to  everybody,  will  study 
cooperative  problems  of 
marketing  and  purchas- 
ing, and  wider  problems 
of  economics  and  so- 
ciety. 

AAA 


SPENDING  HABITS 
change  with  the  years, 
and  on  those  habits  de- 
pend the  accuracy  of  any  statistics  showing 
the  cost  of  living.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  making  official  studies  of 
average  working  people's  expenditures  of 
their  income  in  40  cities  of  different 
sizes. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  families  of 
Manchester,  Vt.,  were  the  first  group  to 
be  surveyed.  Each  family  included  one  or 
more  employed  wage  earners  who  made  more 
than  $500  by  working  36  weeks  or  more  in  the 
year. 

INCOMES  RANGED  from  $572  in  one 
household  to  $4,573  in  another  where  seven 
people  brought  in  money.  The  income  aver- 
aged out  to  about  $1,600.     Differences  came 


Workers  in  AAA  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture lunch  at  their  own  cafeteria  operated 
by  their  own  Welfare  Association,  directed  by 
3  members  from  each  Bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment. All  profits  are  used  in  making  loans 
to  needy  employees  and  to  workers'  musical, 
theatrical,  and  athletic  clubs  for  purchasing 
equipment;  for  employing  a  trained  nurse  to 
aid  in  emergency  cases;  and  for  other  group 
needs. 


mostly  from  differ- 
ent numbers  of  earn- 
ing members  of  the 
family,  not  much 
from  the  rates  of  pay. 

RESULTS  SHOWED 
that  37  cents  of  each 
dollar  went  for  food 
in  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1934. 
Housing  and  house- 
hold operation  to- 
gether accounted  for 
the  next  largest  chunk — 
24  cents.  Clothing  cost 
13  cents.  Transporta- 
tion, with  a  bracket  to 
itself  for  the  first  time 
in  these  figures,  took  7 
cents  of  each  worker- 
dollar.  "Miscellane- 
ous", including  such 
things  as  newspapers, 
cigarettes,  and  cosmet- 
ics, came  in  for  a  share 
of  6  cents.  Five  cents  went  for  movies  and 
other  recreation.  Another  nickel  was  the 
furniture  allotment  in  the  dollar.  And  the 
new  separate  item  of  "Medical  Care"  cost 
the  worker  3  cents  of  each  of  his  year's 
dollars . 

SAVING  ABILITY  seemed  to  depend 
entirely  on  income.  On  the  average  families 
who  took  in  less  than  $1,500  a  year  not  only 
did  not  save  but  had  a  deficit  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  figures  showed  that  they  spent 
more  than  they  earned,  meaning  apparently 
that  they  used  old  savings  or  went  into 
debt.  For  instance,  families  averaging  less 
than  $900  a  year  averaged  $93  a  year  in  the 
red.  But  families  who  earned  more  than 
$1,500    a   year   lived   within    their  income. 
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Those  with  $2,500  a  year  or  more  were  able 
to  save  an  average  of  $207  a  year. 

AAA 

WEIGHTS  and  measures  experts  gath- 
ered in  Washington  for  a  4-day  national  con- 
ference to  consider  new  specifications,  see 
demonstrations,  and  study  enforcement  rec- 
ords. Consumers  interested  in  reports  pre- 
sented at  this  conference  should  address  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AAA 

FARMERS '  FORTUNES  depend  not  alone 
on  getting  a  larger  share  of  consumers' 
dollars.  Important,  too,  is  cutting  costs 
of  production.  For  dairy  farmers  this 
means  getting  a  higher  butterfat  production 
per  dollar  spent  for  feed.  Records  of  two 
herds  have  just  been  studied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry. 

RESULTS  show  widely  different 
costs.  Both  herds  were  approximately  the 
same  size.  Both  were  on  test  the  same  year 
in  the  same  association.  Products  from  both 
sold  at  the  same  price. 

AVERAGE  butterfat  production  per 
cow  in  herd  No.  1  was  384  pounds;  in  herd 
No.  2,  288  pounds.  For  each  dollar's  worth 
of  butterfat,  cows  in  herd  No.  1  ate  46  cents' 
worth  of  feed:  in  No.  2,  59  cents'  worth. 
Seventeen  of  the  high-producing  herd  used 
less  than  50  cents'  worth  of  feed  to  produce 
a  dollar's  worth  of  butterfat;  only  3  of  the 
second  herd  produced  a  dollar's  worth  of 
butterfat  on  less  than  50  cents'  worth  of 
feed.  Twenty  cows  like  those  in  herd  No.  1 
would  bring  in  as  much  income  over  cost  of 
feed  as  34  cows  like  those  in  herd  No.  2. 

AAA 

POPULATION  CHANGES  have  great  sig- 
nificance for  famers.  Recent  estimates  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  fore- 
shadow a  possible  decline  in  population 
after  about  10  years  if  there  is  no  increase 


in  immigration.  In  this  country  there  may 
have  been  an  increase  in  births  last  year, 
but  births  seem  unlikely  to  increase  after 
1935. 

BIRTH  RATE  has  declined  faster  in 
cities  than  in  the  country.  In  cities  of 
over  100,000  population  there  are  now  only 
about  two-thirds  enough  births  to  maintain 
their  population  without  new  residents  from 
outside.  In  the  farm  population  there  are 
nearly  50  percent  more  births  than  deaths. 

TOTAL  FOOD  consumption  per  person 
has  not  increased  for  a  third  of  a  century. 
For  the  decade  the  trend  has  been  slightly 
down,  partly  because  more  people  have  been 
engaged  in  indoor  work.  Some  experts  think 
the  prospective  declining  population  will 
require  a  smaller  food  supply. 


Sources  of  Information 
on  Cooperation 

[Concluded  from  Page  2] 

Bureau  of  Fisheries ,  Department  of  Commerce . 
follows  activities  of  fishermen's  coopera- 
tives, authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  1934. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority .  See  Consumer 
Cooperation. 

INDEPENDENT  SOURCES 

Nongovernmental  sources  of  information  on 
cooperation  have  much  material  not  available 
in  Washington.  Consult: 

Cooperative  League,  167  West  Twelfth  Street, 
New  York  City,  on  consumer  cooperation. 

Cooperative  Distributors .  Inc.,  30  Irving 
Place,  New  York  City,  on  consumers'  buying 
clubs . 

Credit  Union  National  Association ,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  cooperative  credit. 

State  Farm  Bureaus .  and  Central,  Eastern, 
and  Northern  States  Cooperative  Leagues,  on 
farmers'  coops.  If  you  do  not  know  their 
addresses,  ask  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, Washington. 
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Your  Food  Bill  changes  in  city  retail  prices 

May       Apr.       May  ^  Above  or 

FOOD      COSTS                    Kind  of  food  8,          23,        7,  ^^^^  beiow 

dropped     very     slightly  1934      1935      1935  l'^29 
from  April  23  to  May  7.  " 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta-         Dairy  products  0           0           0  %  % 

Milk,   qt    11.1       11.9      11.9  +7.2  -16.2 

tistics   index  of  retail 

Cheese,   lb   23.3      26.0      25.9  +11.2  -31.8 

food  prices  on  April  23             „  .  ,  ^  ^  „ 

^                         Butter,   lb_   29.6      38.9      25.3  +19.3  -35.2 

stood  at  125.2  percent  of 

the     1913    average.       On  — - 

Round  steak,  lb   27.2      36.7      37.0      +36.0  -17.6 

May  7  it  had  been  shaved  . 

Rib  roast,   lb.   22.0      30.6      30.9      +40.5  -16.9 

to    124.5   percent.  This 

^  Chuck  roast,   lb   16.1      24.1      24.1      +49.7  -20.7 

amounts  to  a  drop  of  0.6 

percent   during    the    pe-  ^^^^^    24.3      33.5      33.5  ^37.9 

riodof  2weeks.     A  month  Lard,   lb..    10.1      18.8      18.8      +86.1  +2.2 

earlier  the  index  stood  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  3                 ^6.8  +42.6   

at    124.1    percent.  Com— 

J      •  J.U        ■           ^  Lamb 

pared   with   prices    of   a  — ^        ^^^^^    ^      27.5      27.3        -1.1  -35.2 

year  ago   food  cost   15.1  g^^^^^  ^^^^^    5          ^  3   

percent   more    on   May   7,  .^^^^^  ^^^^^^    20.2      21.2      21.2  +5.0   

1935.       Present  prices 

^„  „  Poultry  and  Fggs 

are    32.8    percent    over  ^^^^^          -   25.4      29.7      29.6      +16.5  -29.9 

those    of    May    1933    and             vrr„^    ^^-r  mi      -zn  ^       -z-i  c       ,-z<^c          io  ^ 

Eggs,  doz....   23.3      30.1      31.6      +35.6  -18.6 

18.8  percent  below  those 

„  n  Bread 

°^          ^929.                               "l/i^te,   lb...   8.0        8.3        8.3        +3.8  -8.8 

.  Rye.  lb   8.6        8.9        9.0  +4.7   

INCREASES  in 

Whole  wheat,  lb   8.7        9.0        9.0  +3.4   

food  prices  since  a  year 

(continued) 

ago    have    been   very   un-  ■  —  .  

even.       Some     foods  are 

much  more  expensive;  in  some  other  cases  the  of  butter  during  the  winter.  Lately,  how- 
price  increases  have  been  very  moderate  and  ever,  butter  prices  have  been  falling  off. 
a  few  foods  are  selling  at  less  than  last  The  most  recent  report  shows  a  drop  of  over 
year's  prices.  Greatest  price  advances,  in  9  percent  in  the  price  of  butter  from  April 
general,  have  been  in  meats  and  eggs.  In-  23  to  May  7.  Prices  of  dairy  products  as  a 
creases  in  both  these  cases  have  been  due  group  are  now  10.9  percent  above  the  levels 
mainly   to   the  drought,    although   prices   of         °^  ^^^'t  year. 

hog  products  have  been  affected  also  by  the  rtc^omAr  nooi^nn^      •  ^  a 

CEREAL  PRODUCT  prices  are  only  4.9 
reduction  of  hogs  brought  about  by  the  AAA  x  xi.  ^  m,. 

percent  above  those  of  a  year  ago.     The  per- 

program.     In  the  case  of  meats  it  should  be  rentage   rise   in  wholesale  prices   of  wheat 

noted  that  lamb  prices  are  very  little  dif-  ^^^^^  cereals  has  been  considerably  more 

ferent   from   those   of  a  year  ago.     Leg  of  ^^^^  ^^^^         ^3  ^3^^^  velB^xl  prices  of  ce- 

lamb  was  quoted  lower  on  May  7,   1935,   than  ^g^^  products  have  not  fluctuated  as  much  as 

a    year   previously.     Prices    of    some    other  grainprices.     This  is  because  the  cost  of  the 

lamb  cuts  have  increased  a  little  since  last  grain   represents  only  a  small  part   of  the 

year  but  the  rise  has  been  very  moderate.  price  the  consumer  pays  for  the  manufactured 

cereal  products,  such  as  bread,  macaroni,  or 

SUPPLIES    of   dairy   products   were  corn  flakes.      Costs    of   processing,  trans- 

also  seriously  affected  by  the  drought  which  porting,   and  selling  these  commodities  are 

reduced   supplies   of   feed   crops.     This    re-  rather  inflexible.     The  price  of  grain  could 

suited  in  substantial  increases  in  the  price  be  doubled  without   necessitating  much  of  a 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


May 
8, 

1934 


Apr. 

23, 

1935 


May 
7, 

1935 


Change 
in  year 


Above  or 
below 
May 
1929 


Cereal  products  0^0 

Flour,  lb.....   4.7  5.0  5.0 

N-acaroni,  lb.   15.6  15.7  15.7 

V.heat  cereal.....   24.2  24.5  24.5 

(28-oz.  pkg. ) 

Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can    11.3  12.9  13.0 

Peas,  #2  can    16.6  17.6  17.6 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2i  can  10.6  10.5  10.4 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb...   2.7  2.0  2.1 

Onions,   lb   4.5  8.5  7.7 

Cabbage,  lb...    3.7  8.3  6.7 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head   10.1  9.3  10.0 

Spinach,  lb    6.8  9.3  7.1 

Carrots,  bunch   5.6  6.2  6.0 

Fruits  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2i  can   18.1  19.7  19.8 

Pears,  #2i  can   21.0  23.1  23.1 

Pineapple,  #2i  can......  22.0  22.7  22.8 

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb   6.9  6.3  6.5 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb   22.5  22.0  21.6 

Oranges,  doz.   29.7  32.8  33.2 


+6.4 
+0.6 
+1.2 


+  15.0 
+6.0 
-1.9 

-22.2 
+71.1 
+  81.1 

-1.0 
+4.4 
+7.1 

+9.4 
+10.0 
+3.6 


0.0 
-20.3 
-3.9 


-18 

45 

-21 


-22.2 
+4.1 
+28.8 


Your  Food  Bill 

(continued) 

FARMERS'  share 
in  consumers'  dollars 
spent  for  10  important 
foods  continues  to  grow. 
Out  of  each  consumer  dol- 
lar spent  for  these  foods 
farmers  received  45 
cents  in  March  and  46 
cents  in  April.  This 
does  not  include  the  ad- 
ditions in  the  form  of 
rental  and  benefit  pay- 
ments made  to  the  income 
of  farmers  who  are  coop- 
erating in  the  agricul- 
tural program.  -In  April 
1933,  the  month  when  food 
cost  consumers  less  than 
at  any  time  since  1910, 
farmers  received  only  34 
cents  of  each  of  these 
consumer  dollars. 


-5.8 
-4.0 
+11.8 


-32.1 
-19.2 


percentage  rise  in  the  price 
sumer . 


to   the  con— 


VEGETABLE  PRICES  have  been  coming 
down  very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  index  of  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  a  group  on  May  7  was  only  0.8  percent 
above  that  of  a  year  ago.  This  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  index  includes  prices  of 
cabbage  and  onions  which  are  much  higher 
now  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  does  not 
include  a  number  of  other  early  perishable 
vegetables  which  are  selling  at  reasonable 
prices.  Some  of  the  most  important  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  were  cheaper  on  May  7 
than  a  year  ago  are  potatoes,  bananas, 
prunes,  and  canned  tomatoes.  These  are  all 
important  foods  in  the  diet  of  the  average 
family.  It  is  expected  that  the  supply  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  continue  to  be 
liberal  this  year. 


CATTLE  farmers' 
share  during  this  2-year 
period,  April  1933  to 
April  1935,  was  increased 
from  37  to  48  cents;  hog 
farmers,  from  46  to  62  cents.  Farmers  raising 
hens  received  51  cents  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar in  April  2  years  ago  and  60  cents  in  April 
1935.  The  farmers'  share  of  each  dollar 
spent  for  eggs  in  the  former  period  was  56 
cents,  in  the  latter  69  cents.  Dairy  farm- 
ers increased  their  share  of  each  dollar  ex- 
pended for  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  from  31 
to  44^  cents.  Out  of  each  dollar  spent  for 
flour,  wheat  farmers  received  34  cents  in 
the  earlier  April  and  42  cents  in  the  lat- 
ter. Their  share  of  consumer  dollars  going 
for  bread  was  raised  from  11  to  17^  cents. 
Two  years  ago  potato  growers  were  getting 
44  cents.  In  April  1935  that  had  increased 
a  cent,   to  45. 

FARM   PRICES    in    general  advanced 
from  108  percent  of  their  prewar  level  in 
March   1935    to    111   percent    in   April  1935. 
Concluded  on  Page  27) 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

MOST  IMPORTANT  change  in  prices  of  dairy 
products  during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
been  a  substantial  drop  in  the  price  of 
butter.  From  April  23  to  May  7  the 
average  retail  price  of  butter  in  51 
cities  dropped  over  9  percent,  from  38.9 
cents  a  pound  to  35.3  cents  a  pound. 
Cheese  prices  also  fell  off  slightly. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  average  price 
of  milk. 

BUTTER  has  been  relatively  high  during  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year.  This  has 
been  due  mainly  to  the  low  production  of 
milk  in  the  butter-producing  regions 
which  resulted  both  from  a  decreased 
number  of  cows  and  also  from  a  shortage 
of  feed.  It  has  been  generally  antici- 
pated that  with  the  coming  of  spring 
pasture  season  the  production  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  would  pick  up  sub- 
stantially and  prices  would  come  down. 
The  sharp  drop  in  butter  prices  during 
the  last  week  in  April  and  first  week  in 
May  is  in  line  with  this  expectation. 

PRICES  in  the  wholesale  market  continued 
steadily  downward  from  the  week  ending 
April  13  to  the  week  ending  May  18.  The 
drop  in  wholesale  prices  during  this 
period  of  5  weeks  amounted  to  over  10 
cents  a  pound. 

IMPORTS  of  butter  in  March  amounted  to 
4,900,000  pounds  compared  with  29,000 
pounds  in  March  1934.  Although  there 
was  a  marked  increase  in  imports  of  but- 
ter during  the  past  few  months,  this 
addition  has  not  been  nearly  so  large  as 
the  decline  in  production  in  this  coun- 
try. The  trade  output  of  butter  during 
the  first  3  months  of  1935  was  about 
85,000,000  pounds  below  that  of  a  year 
ago.  In  addition  to  larger  imports, 
production  of  oleomargarine  was  about  46 
million  pounds  greater  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1935  than  in  the  same  months 
of  1934. 

APPARENT  CONSUMPTION  of  cheese  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1935  was  about  1  per- 
cent less  than  1934  while  the  apparent 
consumption  of  butter  was  19  percent 
less. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  May  7,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Fresh 

milk  Cheese 

Butter 

(quart ) 

(lb 

•  / 

lb 

•  / 

United  States  

11 

9 

icD 

Q 

oo 

O 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston 

12 

7 

25 

7 

35 

7 

Bridgeport 

16 

0 

30 

2 

37 

3 

Buffalo 

l/£ 

U 

26 

8 

35 

1 

Fall  River 

13 

0 

25 

1 

35 

7 

Manchester 

1  o 

1<; 

U 

26 

7 

35 

6 

Newark 

io 

U 

27 

4 

37 

0 

New  Haven 

io 

.  (J 

22 

5 

35 

7 

New  York 

n  o 
IC 

5 

29 

6 

36 

5 

Philadelphia 

11 

U 

28 

9 

37 

1 

Pittsburgh 

1  o 
lii 

6 

27 

1 

36 

0 

Portland,  Maine  

12 

.  0 

26 

5 

36 

1 

Providence 

lo 

0 

24 

7 

35 

7 

Rochester 

.  u 

27 

7 

34 

7 

So  ranton 

11 

U 

27 

0 

35 

7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.   

14 

.  0 

24 

0 

38 

6 

Bal timore 

1<£ 

.  0 

27 

5 

38 

4 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

14 

.  D 

24 

9 

38 

1 

Jacksonville 

Id 

.  0 

24 

0 

37 

3 

Norfolk 

14 

.  0 

23 

5 

36 

5 

Richmond 

1<C 

.  U 

24 

1 

36 

6 

Savannah 

n  A 
14 

.  0 

23 

5 

37 

5 

Washington,  D.  C„ 

lo 

.  0 

26 

6 

38 

2 

North  Central: 

Chicago 

11 

.  0 

28 

8 

34 

7 

Cincinnati 

Id 

.  0 

26 

2 

35 

4 

Cleveland 

11 

.  0 

29 

6 

34 

7 

Columbus 

10 

.  0 

26 

4 

34 

0 

Detroit 

1<C 

U 

24 

8 

35 

9 

Indianapolis 

10 

.  0 

25 

7 

34 

8 

Kansas  City 

12 

.  0 

26 

5 

32 

8 

Milwaukee 

10 

.  0 

25 

9 

33 

6 

Minneapolis 

10 

.  u 

25 

0 

34 

0 

Omaha 

10 

.  0 

26 

8 

33 

0 

Peo  ria 

11 

0 

25 

2 

33 

8 

St  Louis 

U 

24 

4 

35 

1 

St  Paul 

10 

0 

25 

5 

33 

4 

Springfield,  Ill- 

11 

1 

25 

1 

34 

4 

South  Central : 

Bi  rminghani 

14 

0 

24 

2 

37 

7 

Dallas 

11 

.  0 

■  27 

2 

32 

2 

Houston 

12 

0 

22 

4 

36 

5 

Little  Rock 

12 

0 

23 

8 

32 

0 

Louis vi lie 

12 

0 

24 

6 

34 

8 

Memphis 

11 

3 

22 

1 

34 

3 

MnHi 1 p 

13 

.  0 

23 

9 

34 

7 

Npw  Orlpans 

11 

3 

26 

0 

36 

6 

Rn  t  tp 

10 

.0 

24 

4 

34 

5 

Denver  

11 

0 

28 

1 

35 

5 

Los  Angeles  

11 

0 

26 

5 

34 

1 

Portland,  Oreg 

11 

3 

24 

2 

32 

8 

Salt  Lake  City 

10 

0 

21 

9 

33 

9 

San  Francisco  

12 

0 

29 

8 

33. 

8 

Seattle.   

:o 

.0 

22 

9 

33 

4 

Tucson  

12 

0 

25. 

4 

32. 

9 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

May  7, 

1935 

(cents) 

Rye 

Whole 

ivi d  1        l o 

White 

wheat 

( lb  ) 

(lb. ) 

United  States   

8 . 3 

9  . 0 

y .  u 

North  Atlajitic: 

Boston    

8.3 

9.2 

8.8 

Bridgeport  

8.7 

9.1 

9.2 

Buffalo  -          -  - 

8.5 

8.5 

9.4 

Fall  River  

8.0 

8.4 

8.9 

Manchester  

8.1 

9.0 

8.7 

Newark   .... 

9.4 

9.5 

9.6 

New  Haven  

8.6 

9.0 

9.3 

New  York   

8.9 

9.0 

9.7 

Philadelphia   

8.7 

9.9 

10.6 

Pittsburgh   

8.3 

8.9 

9.1 

Portland,  Maine  

9.1 

9.6 

9.4 

Providence  

8.2 

8.8 

9.4 

Rochester....   

8.1 

8.2 

9.1 

Scranton   

9.2 

9.6 

9.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

9.0 

9.6 

9.0 

Baltimore   

8.9 

9.4 

9.6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9.3 

9.8 

10.4 

Jacksonville   

9.7 

9.9 

10.0 

Norfolk  

8.4 

8.7 

9.0 

Richmond.    

8.6 

8.7 

9.1 

Savannah...    

9.4 

9.9 

10.5 

Washington,  D.  C 

8.4 

8.9 

9.0 

North  Central : 

Chicago    

7.4 

7.9 

9.0 

Cincinnati  

7.9 

9.4 

9.5 

Cleveland   

7.8 

8.3 

8.7 

Columbus  

8.1 

9.1 

9.3 

Detroit    ... 

7.4 

7.7 

7.8 

Indianapolis   

7.4 

7.7 

8.9 

Kansas  City  

7.8 

9.0 

9.1 

Milwaukee.   

6.8 

6.7 

8.7 

Minneapolis...   

8.4 

8.8 

9.3 

Omaha   

8.5 

9.4 

8.9 

Peoria   

8.0 

9.0 

8.9 

St.  Louis  _  

8.2 

9.0 

9.5 

St.  Paul  

8.4 

9.2 

9.9 

Springfield,  111 

8.7 

9.6 

9.7 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   

9.8 

9.8 

10.0 

Dallas  

7.9 

8.0 

7.8 

Houston  

8.1 

8.5 

8.5 

Little  Rock   

9.8 

9.6 

10.1 

Louisville   

7.4 

8.0 

8.4 

Memphis   

8.6 

9.3 

9.3 

Mobile   .. 

9.3 

10.0 

10.0 

New  Orleans   

8.3 

8.7 

9.7 

Western: 

Butte  

9.5 

9.6 

9.6 

Denver    

7.6 

9.2 

7.9 

Los  Angeles  

7.5 

9.4 

7.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

9.1 

10.1 

9.2 

Salt  Lake  City....  

7.0 

9.4 

7.0 

San  Francisco  

9.4 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle  

9.0 

9.9 

9.0 

Tucson   

10.0 

9.9 

10.0 

BREAD 

THE  ONLY  CHANGE  in  bread  prices  during  the 
2  weeks  ending  May  7  is  an  increase  of 
0.1  cent  a  pound  in  the  price  of  rye 
bread.  White  bread  in  52  cities  aver- 
ages 8.3  cents  a  pound,  while  prices  of 
rye  and  whole-wheat  bread  each  average 
9  cents  a  pound.  A  year  ago  white  bread 
sold  for  an  average  of  8  cents,  rye 
bread  for  8.6  cents,  and  whole-wheat 
bread  for  8.7  cents. 

RISE  in  bread  prices  since  a  year  ago  has 
been  very  closely  in  line  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  flour  and  other 
bread  ingredients  such  as  milk  and  short- 
ening. Since  last  July  there  has  been 
very  little  change  in  prices  of  wheat 
and  flour  and  the  retail  price  of  bread 
has  been  practically  unchanged.  The 
present  average  price  of  8.3  cents  a 
pound  for  white  bread  is  the  same  as  it 
was  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
the  first  part  of  August  last  year. 
Bread  prices  were  increased  to  8.4  cents 
a  pound  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  were  maintained  at  that  figure  until 
the  first  part  of  November  when  the  aver- 
age dropped  back  to  8.3  cents  where  it 
has  stayed  ever  since.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  present  situation  to  indicate 
any  marked  change  in  prospect  in  the 
prices  of  bread  to  the  consumer.  Prices 
of  flour  have  been  going  up  and  down 
slightly  from  week  to  week  but  the  aver- 
age is  approximately  the  same  as  that 
which  existed  during  most  of  the  fall 
and  winter. 

HIGHEST  average  price  of  bread  reported 
by  any  city  now  is  that  for  Tucson  which 
was  added  to  the  list  of  reporting 
cities  for  the  first  time  on  this  report. 
Tucson  reports  an  average  price  of  10 
cents  a  pound.  The  lowest  price  report- 
ed is  that  for  Milwaukee  of  6.8  cents. 
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Flour 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

THERE  WAS  no  change  in  average  prices  of 
flour,  macaroni,  and  wheat  cereal  during 
the  last  week  in  April  and  the  first 
week  in  May.  Flour  prices  are  now  about 
6  percent  higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  while  prices  of  macaroni  and  wheat 
cereal  have  increased  about  1  percent. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  wheat  advanced  during 
the  first  part  of  April  but  went  down 
again  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  May.  Wheat  prices  have 
changed  very  little  since  last  summer. 
Early  in  the  summer  the  wheat  market 
rose  on  account  of  the  drought  and  the 
higher  level  has  been  well  maintained 
throughout  the  fall  and  winter  but  there 
has  been  no  consistent  trend  either  up- 
ward or  downward.  Present  indications 
are  that  the  production  of  winter  wheat 
will  be  about  432,000,000  bushels,  which 
is  7  percent  above  last  year's  crop  but 
23  percent  below  the  average  production 
during  the  last  10  years.  It  is  too 
early  to  estimate  accurately  the  spring 
wheat  crop  since  yields  of  spring  wheat 
will  depend  largely  on  weather  condi- 
tions from  now  until  the  end  of  July. 
The  most  critical  period  is  in  June. 
Temperatures  of  June  have  a  very  decided 
bearing  on  the  outturn  of  the  wheat 
crop.  In  April  the  precipitation  in  the 
spring  wheat  belt  was  about  one-third 
greater  than  normal.  Precipitation 
early  in  May  was  also  plentiful  in  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  but 
below  average  in  Montana.  Crop  pros- 
pects have  also  improved  materially  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

TOTAL  WHEAT  stocks  in  the  United  States  on 
April  1,  1935,  were  294,000,000  bushels; 
a  year  ago  they  amounted  to  402,000,000 
bushels;  and  on  April  1,  1933,  526,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  drought  has  greatly 
reduced  the  stocks  of  wheat  but  the 
carryover  on  July  1  together  with  the 
expected  domestic  production  should  be 
ample  to  take  care  of  normal  consumption 
requirements. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  May  7,  1955  (cents) 

Wheat 
cereal 
(28-oz. 
Pkg. ) 


Markets 


Maca- 
roni 


(lb.)  (lb.) 
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United  States   __  5.0  15.7  24.5 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston..     4.9  14.9  23.3 

Bridgeport....   5.4  17.1  .25.7 

Buffalo    5.3  16.7  24.9 

Fall  River....   5.2  16.3  22.1 

Manchester..    5.2  17.5  25.6 

Newark     5.2  16.3  23.1 

New  Haven.    5.1  16.5  23.1 

New  York     5.6  16.8  23.8 

Philadelphia    5.0  16.4  22.8 

Pittsburgh   4.7  16.0  23.3 

Portland,  Maine   4.9  18.1  24.3 

Providence    5.0  14.7  22.1 

Rochester  _   5.5  16.1  24.0 

Scranton   5.0  16.9  25.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta     5.6  17.2  26.4 

Baltimore   4.9  15.9  24.5 

Charleston.  S.  C   5.6  16.8  25.0 

Jacksonville   5.6  15.1  26.3 

Norfolk    5.1  16.0  25.6 

Richmond...    5.2  15.2  23.5 

Savannah    5.4  15.5  25.6 

Washington,  D.  C   5.4  15.9  24.0 

North  Central: 

Chicago.....    5.0  14.5  24.5 

Cincinnati    4.7  15.7  22.6 

Cleveland   4.9  16.7  23.3 

Columbus   4.5  17.6  27.7 

Detroit   5.0  14.8  23.1 

Indianapolis   4.4  15.0  25.6 

Kansas  City   4.7  15.8  24.0 

Milwaukee    4.7  14.4  24.9 

Minneapolis   5.1  14.4  22.2 

Omaha    4.7  19.4  24.5 

Peoria   4.9  16.5  25.2 

St.  Louis   4.9  16.4  25.2 

St.  Paul.   4.9  14.4  23.5 

Springfield,  111......  5.4  15.8  24.9 

South  Central: 

Birmingham   5.2  13.6  27.7 

Dallas     4.9  17.1  26.6 

Houston....   4.7  12.9  22.8 

Little  Rock   4.8  16.0  28.5 

Louisville   5.1  14.7  24.2 

Memphis    5.5  14.6  28.4 

Mobile   5.2  16.8  25.2 

New  Orleans   6.3  9.9  24.0 

Western: 

Butte   4.7  16.9  25.7 

Denver    4.0  17.1  25.2 

Los  Angeles    4.5  15.0  23.8 

Portland,  Oreg..   4.6  16.7  22.6 

Salt  Lake  City   3.8  17.3  24.2 

San  Francisco   4.9  16.4  24.0 

Seattle.   4.8  16.5  26.1 

Tucson....    4.5  16.5  24.3 


Average  Retail  Prices 

,  May  7, 

1935 

(cents) 

Round 

Ri  h 

Market-S 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(ID.  ) 

United  States  

37.0 

30.9 

24. 1 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

47.7 

36.0 

30.2 

Bridgeport  

45.5 

37.1 

28.9 

Buffalo-  

34.4 

31.1 

23.9 

Fall  River  ._ 

43.6 

31.0 

24.5 

Manchester   

44.6 

31.1 

24.9 

Newark  

43.7 

35.3 

27.6 

New  Haven  

47.6 

36.8 

29.3 

New  York,  

41 .9 

36.5 

26.2 

Philadelphia  

41.1 

37.1 

27.1 

Pittsburgh  

38.6 

34.1 

25.9 

Portland,  Maine  

44.9 

34.5 

26.6 

Providence  

45.9 

36.7 

29.7 

Rochester   

36.1 

30.3 

24.7 

Scranton  

38.2 

32.8 

27.8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta...  

37.8 

30.0 

23.2 

Baltimore   

36.7 

30.9 

23.7 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

33.6 

27.5 

20.5 

Jacksonville...  

32.2 

28.7 

21.9 

Norfolk  

35.0 

29.8 

22.2 

Richmond   

39.2 

32.1 

24.8 

Savannah...  

31.8 

28.2 

20.5 

Washington,  D.  C... 

39.8 

33.3 

25.8 

North  Central: 

Chicago   .— 

34.9 

33.2 

26.6 

Cincinnati...  

38.9 

32.9 

26.0 

Cleveland  

36.8 

32.2 

26.7 

Columbus  

38.4 

31.3 

25.6 

Detroit   

36.1 

33.2 

26.8 

Indianapolis  

38.6 

29.6 

25.9 

Kansas  City  

33.7 

29.2 

22.8 

Milwaukee.  

33.7 

29.5 

25.3 

Minneapolis   

33.1 

29.3 

24.3 

Omaha.  

34.7 

27.6 

24.3 

Peoria  

35.2 

28.6 

23.3 

St.  Louis  

37.9 

29.3 

23.7 

St.  Paul  

32.5 

30.1 

25.6 

Springfield,  111.... 

37.1 

27.3 

23.9 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

37.5 

28.6 

2.1. .  2 

Dallas  

38.9 

33.2 

23.2 

Houston  

34.6 

30.0 

21.1 

Little  Rock  

32.7 

26.7 

18.3 

Louisville  

36.6 

27.6 

23.8 

Memphis...   

38.3 

27.9 

19.7 

Mobile  

35.8 

25.9 

20.5 

New  Orleans  

33.8 

29.4 

20.2 

Western: 

Butte  

27.7 

24.1 

19.6 

Denver    

30.4 

24.5 

20.9 

Los  Angeles  

30.9 

28.2 

21.0 

Portland,  Oreg  

26.4 

22.6 

18.9 

Salt  Lake  City  

32.4 

26.9 

24.1 

San  Francisco  

33.5 

30.1 

20.8 

Seattle  

32.4 

27.8 

21.1 

Tucson   

36.8 

33.0 

22.2 

BEEF 

BEEF  PRICES  continued  to  go  up  somewhat 
during  the  2  weeks  ending  May  7.  The 
average  price  of  round  steak  advanced 
0.3  cent  a  pound,  rib  roast  0.3  cent  a 
pound.  The  price  of  chuck  roast  was 
unchanged.  Although  the  retail  prices 
of  beef  have  continued  their  advance 
the  rate  of  increase  during  the  past 
month  or  more  has  been  much  slower  than 
it  was  earlier  in  the  year. 

IN  THE  WHOLESALE  markets  there  has  been 
little  price  change  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May.  Prices 
went  up  slightly  from  April  13  to  May 
4  and  then  went  down  slightly.  The 
average  price  for  the  week  ending  May 
18  was  $11.23. 

INSPECTED  COMMERCIAL  slaughter  of  cattle 
during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
was  about  8  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier  and  the  inspected  slaughter  of 
calves  was  about  6  percent  smaller.  The 
increase  which  occurred  in  prices  of 
cattle  and  beef  is  due  in  part  to  the 
somewhat  smaller  supplies  of  cattle  and 
also  to  the  marked  reduction  in  hog 
slaughter  and  to  an  improvement  in  con- 
sumer demand. 

A  FURTHER  decrease  in  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  is  likely  during  the  remainder 
of  this  year.  There  are  fewer  beef 
cattle  on  farms  this  year  than  there 
were  a  year  ago.  Also  it  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
this  year  for  cattle  for  feeding  and 
replacement  and  this  will  decrease  the 
proportion  of  cattle  sent  to  the  market. 

AVERAGE  WEIGHTS  of  cattle  marketed  have 
been  reduced  considerably  in  recent 
months.  In  Chicago  the  average  of 
slaughter  steers  in  April  was  991  pounds 
compared  with  1,050  pounds  in  April  a 
year  ago.  The  April  1935  weight  was 
the  lightest  April  average  in  the  last 
14  years  at  least. 
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PORK 

NO  CHANGE  occurred  in  the  average  prices 
of  pork  chops  and  lard  from  April  23  to 
May  7.  Smoked  ham  was  reported  up  0.4 
cent  a  pound. 

PRICES  OF  HOGS  on  the  wholesale  market 
have  moved  irregularly  since  about  the 
first  of  March.  There  have  been  several 
ups  and  downs  in  the  market  since  that 
time  but  the  average  wholesale  price  of 
hogs  during  the  week  ending  May  18  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  average  for 
the  week  ending  March  2.  Some  of  the 
increase  in  retail  prices  of  hog  prod- 
ucts since  the  first  of  March  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  usual  lag  in  hog  prices. 

ORDINARILY  we  expect  some  drop  in  hog 
prices  about  this  time  of  the  year  as  a 
result  of  a  normal  seasonal  increase  of 
slaughter  supplies.  This  year  while 
there  has  been  some  seasonal  increase  in 
slaughter  supplies,  it  has  been 
extremely  small,  and  it  is  expected  that 
slaughter  supplies  during  this  year  will 
be  the  smallest  since  1910.  This  is  due 
to  the  decreased  number  of  hogs  on 
farms  and  to  the  strong  demand  for 
breeding  stock. 

STORAGE  HOLDINGS  of  pork  on  May  1  totaled 
566,000,000  pounds.  This  is  10  percent 
less  than  the  figures  for  April  1;  14 
percent  less  than  May  1,  1934;  and  23 
percent  less  than  the  5-year  average. 
Stocks  of  lard  were  4  percent  larger 
than  those  of  April  1  but  were  44  per- 
cent smaller  than  the  lard  stocks  on 
May  1,  1934,  and  10  percent  smaller 
than  the  5-year  May  1  average. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

May  7, 

1935 

(cents) 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

Who. 
smo .  ham 

(lb 

•) 

(lb 

.) 

(lb.) 

United  States   

33 

.5 

18 

.8 

'  26.8 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston....    

33 

.7 

18 

.  3 

27.3 

Bridgeport 

35 

.6 

18 

.  1 

26.9 

Buffalo  

35 

.  6 

17 

.6 

26.4 

Fall  River  

34 

.4 

17 

.  5 

27.2 

Manchester  

33 

.  3 

18 

.  1 

28.0 

Newark  

35 

.7 

19 

.  0 

27.3 

New  Haven  

33 

8 

18 

5 

29.2 

New  York   

35 

.  1 

19 

3 

28.3 

Philadelphia  

36 

.  1 

18 

.  6 

27.0 

Pittsburgh   ___ 

36 

.  2 

18 

.  6 

26.6 

Portland,  Maine  

34 

.4 

17 

8 

27.8 

Providence...  

35 

3 

17 

5 

26.8 

Rochester..   

35 

.  1 

18 

2 

26.4 

Scranton  _. 

36 

.  9 

19 

6 

26.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

31 

2 

18 

3 

26.1 

Baltimore   

32 

8 

18 

1 

26.6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

29 

1 

19 

6 

25.1 

Jacksonville   

27 

0 

19 

4 

25.7 

Norfolk    

30 

8 

18 

0 

25.8 

Richmond.   

33 

6 

18 

0 

25.5 

Savannah..  

27 

8 

18 

4 

23.8 

Washington,  D.  C  

37 

7 

18 

4 

26.4 

North  Central: 

Chicago..   

34 

9 

18 

0 

25.7 

Cincinnati..   

35 

6 

19 

7 

26.8 

Cleveland   

36 

3 

20 

6 

27.2 

Columbus   

36 

2 

18 

5 

27.3 

Detroit   

37 

9 

18 

6 

28.8 

Indianapolis  

33 

1 

18 

1 

25.8 

Kansas  City....  

32 

4 

18 

7 

27.0 

Milwaukee   

34 

5 

18 

1 

25.9 

Minneapolis....   

33 

5 

18 

3 

26.7 

Omaha   

30 

8 

19 

7 

26.4 

Peoria  

32 

9 

19 

4 

25.9 

St.  Louis   

33 

8 

18 

1 

26.6 

St.  Paul   

32 

7 

18 

8 

26.0 

Springfield,  111  

31 

2 

18 

9 

26.3 

South  Central: 

Birmingham 

29 

5 

17 

9 

25.5 

Dallas     

32 

0 

20 

1 

26.5 

Houston    

27 

2 

18 

5 

24.7 

Little  Rock   

29 

2 

18 

5 

26.3 

Louisville   

31 

0 

18 

9 

23.9 

Memphis   

31 

\ 

17 

q 

27.0 

Mobile    

1 

X  o 

7 

1 

26.7 

New  Orleans  

7 
( 

1  o 

o 

o 

26.3 

Western : 

Butte 

29 

3 

21 

3 

27.3 

Denver 

31. 

1 

20. 

4 

27.8 

Los  Angeles   

35. 

4 

18 

7 

26.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

30. 

3 

19. 

5 

27.0 

Salt  Lake  City.   

34. 

4 

22. 

6 

29.7 

San  Francisco.  

35. 

8 

19. 

7 

29.5 

Seattle   

34. 

8 

19. 

4 

28.7 

Tucson....  

38. 

0 

21. 

4 

27.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  T.'ay  7.  1935  (cents) 

Lamb 

Leg  of  Breast  ^^^^^^ 
Markets  lamb      lamb  chuck 
 (lb.)     (lb.)  (lb.) 


United  States  - 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   _  

Bridgeport   

Buffalo   - 

Fall  River,  

Manchester  

Newark   - 

New  Haven   

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh   

Portland,  Maine- 
Providence   

Rochester    

Scranton   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore...   

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk.  

Richmond...  

Savannah  _. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
North  Central: 

Chicago   

Cincinnati  

Cleveland   

Columbus  

Detroit   

Indianapolis   

Kansas  City  

Milwaukee...  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

Peoria.  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul   

Springfield,  111 
South  Central: 

Birmingham  

Dallas  

Houston   

Little  Rock  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile..  

New  Orleans  

Western : 

Butte  

Denver.  

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg,... 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

San  Francisco  

Seattle  

Tucson  
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21. 
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LAIVtB 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  leg  of  lamb  and  breast 
of  lamb  dropped  slightly  between  April 
23  and  May  7.  Leg  of  lamb  is  cheaper 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  While  other 
cuts  of  lamb  are  selling  at  prices 
somewhat  above  last  year's  levels  the 
increase  in  all  cases  is  very  much  less 
than  the  increase  in  prices  of  other 
meats . 

SUPPLY  of  lambs  this  summer  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  lamb 
crop  in  the  Western  States  and  upon 
weather  and  feed  conditions  in  that  area 
during  the  summer.  Usually  there  is 
some  seasonal  decline  in  prices  of  lambs 
from  early  June  through  July.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  apparent  situa- 
tion the  supply  of  lambs  this  summer 
will  not  be  greatly  different  from  that 
of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand  prices 
of  lambs  and  of  retail  lamb  cuts  will 
doubtless  be  affected  by  the  lower  sup- 
plies of  beef  and  pork. 

RECEIPTS  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  the  seven 
leading  markets  in  April  were  slightly 
larger  than  in  March  and  were  17  percent 
greater  than  in  April  last  year.  In- 
spected slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in 
April  was  21  percent  larger  than  in  April 
1934  and  was  the  third  largest  April 
slaughter  on  record.  By  early  May  most 
of  the  fed  lambs  from  the  Colorado  and 
Nebraska  feeding  areas  had  been  marketed 
and  shipments  of  new  crop  lambs  from 
California  and  Arizona  began  to  increase 
materially.  The  lamb  crop  in  these 
States  is  reported  to  be  larger  than 
last  year  and  the  lambs  marketed  thus 
far  have  been  of  heavier  weight  than 
those  of  a  year  ago. 

DURING  MAY  marketings  of  lambs  from  the 
Southeastern  States  such  as  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky  are  expected  to 
get  under  way.  Marketings  from  this 
area  v/ill  probably  be  about  the  same  as 
they  were  a  year  ago. 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

May  7, 

1935  (cents) 

Markets 

Hens 

Eggs 

(lb.) 

(doz. ) 

United  States_    

29.6 

31.6 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

PRICES  of  hens  and  eggs  are  following 
about  the  usual  seasonal  movement  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  Hen  prices  went 
down  slightly  from  April  23  to  May  7 
while  the  average  price  of  eggs  rose  0.5 
cent  a  dozen.  Egg  prices  are  now  about 
36  percent  above  those  of  last  year 
while  the  prices  of  hens  have  increased 
16.5  percent. 

SUPPLIES  of  both  poultry  and  eggs  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  have  been 
light  for  this  period  of  the  year. 
Poultry  flocks  have  been  considerably 
reduced  and  it  is  expected  that  receipts 
of  poultry  and  eggs  will  continue  low 
during  the  next  3  or  4  months.  Also  the 
small  supply  of  eggs  on  the  market  this 
year  will  probably  mean  a  low  supply  of 
storage  eggs  next  fall. 

HATCHINGS  of  chicks  this  year  will  prob- 
ably be  increased  substantially  over 
those  of  recent  years.  This  should  lead 
to  a  greater  production  of  eggs  next 
winter. 

RECEIPTS  of  eggs  in  four  of  the  most  im- 
portant markets  in  April  1935  amounted 
to  1,779,000  cases;  last  year  receipts 
in  these  four  markets  were  1,981,000 
cases;  and  the  previous  5-year  average 
figure  is  2,195,000.  The  April  1935 
figure  is  the  lowest  on  record  since 
1919.  The  decrease  this  year  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
about  a  7  percent  decrease  in  the  number 
of  layers  in  the  farm  flock.  Reports 
from  hatcheries  indicate  an  increase  of 
about  12  percent  in  hatchings  from  a 
year  ago.  They  also  indicate  a  50  per- 
cent increase  in  orders  for  chicks  for 
late  delivery. 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston   

Bridgeport....  

Buffalo   

Fall  River  

Manchester   

Newark    

New  Haven..  

New  York   

Philadelphia  , 

Pittsburgh..-  , 

Portland,  Maine... 

Providence  _. 

Rochester  ____ 

Scranton   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore   

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville   

Norfolk  

Richmond   

Savannah   

Washington,  D.  C. 

North  Central: 

Chicago   

Cincinnati   _ 

Cleveland  

Columbus  _   

Detroit   

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City___  

Milwaukee...  

Minneapolis  _ 

Omaha   — 

Peoria  

St.  Louis   

St.  Paul   

Springfield,  111. 

South  Central: 

Birmingham  

Dallas    

Houston  

Little  Rock  

Louisville   

Memphis  

Mobile   

New  Orleans  

Western: 

Butte   

Denver.  

Los  Angeles   

Portland,  Oreg  

Salt  Lake  City..... 

San  Francisco..  

Seattle    

Tucson  


33 

4 

39 

1 

34 

1 

39 

6 

31 

0 

32 
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28 

7 

35 

9 

32 

9 

34 

7 

33 

6 

40 

2 

35 

4 

36 

6 

32 

8 

39 

6 

32 

7 

33 

7 

31 

2 

32 

7 

32 

2 

34 

9 

31 

1 

37 

4 

30 

4 

31 

9 

35 

1 

33 

8 

25 

0 

30 

5 

32 
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32 

5 

25 

5 

30 

0 

27 

6 

32 

7 

27 

3 

30 

7 

29 

2 

30 

5 

22 

2 

29 

0 

33 

5 

35 

8 

31 

1 

32 

2 

31 

8 

30 

0 

32 

6 

31 

7 

30 

3 

29 

3 

32 

9 

31 

6 

27 

0 

27 

6 

27 

1 

30 

2 

29 

4 

30 

2 

29 

8 

29 

0 

26 

5 

28 

6 

28 

7 

26 

1 

28 

6 

30 

1 

29 

6 

29 

4 

27 

7 

27 

4 

22 

3 

28 

5 

22 

9 

28 

5 

30 

7 

26 

8 

22 

5 

27 

2 

25 

5 

28 

5 

y 

d  1 

•7 
O 

23 

4 

23 

6 

25 

9 

28 

5 

26 

8 

33 

1 

27 

4 

32 

6 

31 

7 

30 

1 

27 

1 

27 

7 

28 

8 

30 

7 

36 

3 

31 

9 

28 

3 

30 

5 

29 

.3 

32 

.5 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  May  7,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.) 

Onions  Cabbage 
(lb.)  (lb.) 

United  States  

2 

1 

7 

7 

6.7 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston    

1 

5 

8 

3 

7.7 

Bridgeport   

1 

8 

7 

6 

7.6 

Buffalo   — 

1 

6 

7 

1 

6.7 

Fall  River..  

1 

3 

7 

6 

7.3 

Manchester    

1 

3 

8 

3 

8.5 

Newark   

2 

3 

8 

3 

6.5 

New  Haven   _  

1 

6 

8 

7 

8.2 

New  York....  — 

2 

2 

7 

8 

6.9 

Philadelphia...  

2 

1 

7 

5 

6.1 

Pittsburgh  

2 

2 

7 

8 

7.5 

Portland,  Maine 

1 

1 

8 

4 

7.8 

Providence  

1 

6 

7 

8 

7.3 

Rochester  _  

1 

0 

7 

0 

7.7 

Scranton..   

1 

2 

8 

0 

6.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta     

2 

1 

7 

4 

4.7 

Baltimore   

1 

8 

7 

8 

6.2 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

2 

0 

8 

5 

3.9 

Jacksonville  

2 

0 

7 

4 

4.3 

Norfolk.   

1 

8 

8 

0 

5.3 

Richmond  

2 

8 

8 

2 

5.8 

Savannah  .— 

1 

8 

7 

4 

5.5 

Washington,  D.  C  

3 

7 

8 

3 

5.6 

North  Central: 

Chicago  

2 

1 

7 

1 

6.9 

Cincinnati   

2 

6 

7 

7 

7.1 

Cleveland  

2 

0 

7 

4 

7.2 

Columbus   

1 

4 

8 

5 

7.6 

Detroit    

1 

4 

6 

8 

6.2 

Indianapolis   

1 

2 

7 

8 

7.4 

Kansas  City.   

2 

6 

7 

7 

6.4 

Milwaukee  

1 

1 

6 

9 

7.1 

Minneapolis  

1 

8 

8 

8 

7.6 

Omaha   

2 

4 

8 

9 

8.3 

Peoria   

1 

7 

8 

2 

7.9 

St.  Louis  

2 

1 

7 

2 

6.8 

St.  Paul   . 

1 

8 

8 

7 

7.9 

Springfield,  111.... 

1 

5 

8 

3 

7.3 

South  Central: 

Birmingham.   

2 

2 

7 

0 

5.0 

Dallas   

3 

2 

6 

9 

7.9 

Houston   

3 

1 

5 

5 

6.1 

Little  Rock.  

2 

7 

6 

3 

6.9 

Louisville.  

1 

7 

7 

8 

6.8 

Memphis.   

3 

0 

6 

9 

5.0 

Mobile   

2 

3 

5 

9 

3.9 

New  Orleans  

2 

4 

5 

0 

4.6 

Western: 

Butte   

2 

2 

9 

2 

9.3 

Denver   

2 

.8 

8 

2 

7.1 

Los  Angeles  

2 

9 

7 

7 

3.5 

Portland.  Oreg  

2 

.5 

9 

1 

7.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

2 

.2 

9 

4 

7.2 

San  Francisco  

2 

9 

9 

0 

8.0 

Seattle...  

2 

.7 

9 

2 

7.4 

Tucson.   .. 

2 

6 

5 

6 

4.7 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

A  SLIGHT  SEASONAL  increase  in  the  price  of 
potatoes  took  place  between  April  23 
and  May  7.  From  now  on  retail  prices 
reported  will  include  more  and  more  new 
potatoes.  Shipments  of  new  potatoes 
are  larger  than  last  year  and  the  sup- 
ply of  the  old  crop  is  gradually  being 
reduced.  North  and  South  Carolina  both 
have  good  crops  of  early  potatoes  and 
supplies  should  be  fairly  liberal. 
Recently  prices  on  the  wholesale  market 
have  been  dropping  slightly,  both  on 
new  stock  and  old  stock. 

THE  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  onions  dropped  from 
8.5  cents  a  pound  on  April  23  to  7.7 
cents  on  May  7,  a  decrease  of  over  9 
percent.  The  Texas  crop  of  onions  is 
moving  to  market  in  substantial  quanti- 
ties now.  There  was  a  big  increase  in 
shipments  about  the  first  of  May.  Pro- 
duction of  onions  in  early  States  is 
greater  than  last  year  and  about  an  aver- 
age crop.  There  has  also  been  an  in- 
creased acreage  in  intermediate  States 
and  growing  conditions  so  far  have  been 
about  average. 

CABBAGE  PRICES  dropped  abruptly  from  8.3 
cents  on  April  23  to  6.7  cents  on  May 
7.  a  drop  of  almost  20  percent.  Cab- 
bage shipments  from  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina  picked  up  rapidly  from 
about  the  beginning  of  May  and  prices 
have  been  coming  down  substantially 
although  they  are  still  a  great  deal 
higher  than  the  extremely  low  prices  of 
last  year.  The  acreage  and  production 
of  cabbage  in  the  second  early  States 
are  below  last  year  but  well  over  the 
average  figures  of  recent  years.  Pro- 
duction of  cabbage  in  the  intermediate 
States  is  likely  to  be  almost  as  big  as 
that  of  last  year. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  May  7,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


Lettuce  Spinach  Carrots 
(head)        (lb.)  (bunch) 


VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE  PRICES  went  up  0.1  cent  a  head 
during  the  2  weeks  ending  May  7.  In 
spite  of  this  increase  the  May  7  price 
was  slightly  below  the  price  of  a  year 
ago.  There  have  been  big  shipments  of 
lettuce  from  central  California  during 
recent  weeks  and  shipments  are  running 
ahead  of  1934.  In  the  most  important 
shipping  sections  of  central  California 
where  the  crop  is  above  average  in  vol- 
ume it  is  running  small  sizes,  and 
prices  are  quite  variable. 

SPINACH  dropped  from  9.3  cents  a  pound  to 
7.1  cents  during  the  2  weeks  ending  May 
7.  This  is  a  decline  of  24  percent 
which  is  one  of  the  most  abrupt  price 
changes  noted  for  some  time.  Shipments 
of  spinach  are  coming  mainly  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Arkansas  and  are  running  above 
last  year.  Also  local  market  gardeners 
around  the  larger  cities  are  sending 
liberal  supplies  to  the  market  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

CARROT  PRICES  also  dropped  somewhat  during 
the  2  weeks  ending  May  7.  Shipments 
have  been  running  a  little  below  those 
of  last  year  but  picked  up  rather  rap- 
idly about  the  first  of  May.  The  most 
important  shipping  area  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  California.  The  California 
carrot  crop  this  year  is  below  that  of 
last  year  but  is  somewhat  above  average. 

DURING  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  there  has 
been  a  decided  drop  in  prices  of  a  num- 
ber of  perishable  vegetables.  This  drop 
is  due  largely  to  increased  shipments 
from  the  second  early  producing  areas. 
As  these  areas  harvest  their  crops  lib- 
eral supplies  are  expected  and  prices 
should  be  reasonable.  The  three  vege- 
tables listed  on  this  page  are  selling 
now  at  prices  not  greatly  different  from 
last  year. 


United  States   10.0  7.1  6.0 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston   11.6  7.5  6.9 

Bridgeport   11.4  8.3  7.4 

Buffalo    10.6  8.3  5.7 

Fall  River   12.2  8.7  6.4 

Manchester   13.3  8.8  7.7 

Newark    13.9  8.3 

New  Haven   11.3  11.1 

New  York....  __  12.3  7.7 

Philadelphia   10.8  7.7 

Pittsburgh    10.5  8.7 

Portland,  Maine.,  12.8  7.7 

Providence    13.2  7.4 

Rochester    12.0  8.0 

Scranton    12.5  7.9  7.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    10.1  7.4  7.1 

Baltimore..   12.1  9.0  7.4 

Charleston,  S.  C.        9.7  10.5  5.1 

Jacksonville               ,9.7  7.9  5.6 

Norfolk   10.7  6.0  7.5 

Richmond....    11.0  7.0  7.5 

Savannah                     9.8  9.4  7.4 

Washington,  D.  C.  11.9  8.7  7.8 

North  Central: 

Chicago   10.3  9.1  5.9 

Cincinnati                  9.9  6.0  5.5 

Cleveland   13.2  7.8  6.3 

Columbus   11.9  10.0  6.6 

Detroit   10.1  6.8  5.5 

Indianapolis   10.6  6.5  6.0 

Kansas  City.                9.5  4.4  5.6 

Milwaukee...-.                9.6  8.2  5.5 

Minneapolis                 9.4  9.0  6.4 

Omaha                             8.7  6.5  5.6 

Peoria                         8.4  9.0  6.6 

St.  Louis..                   9.3  5.0  5.1 

St.  Paul                      9.9  9.6  6.7 

Springfield,  111.  10.1  9.5  5.6 

South  Central: 

Birmingham                   9.2  6.9  5.9 

Dallas                           6.4  4.5  4.7 

Houston                          5.6  5.4  4.1 

Little  Rock                 6.3  4.9  4.6 

Louisville   10.2  6.4  5.7 

Memphis                        7.0  5.0  5.3 

Mobile                           9.1  8.2  5.4 

New  Orleans                 8.2  6.5  3.7 

Western: 

Butte    10.0  9.5  7.5 

Denver                           9.5  5.2  5.4 

Los  Angeles                 5.7  2.9  3.2 

Portland,  Oreg....        7.2  5.2  5.5 

Salt  Lake  City....       9.3  3.7  4.8 

San  Francisco              5.1  4.6  3.4 

Seattle....                     7.3  4.2  5.2 

Tucson    4.2  3.6  1.3 
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Ave  rage  Retail  Prices.  May  7,  1955  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(doz. , 

(lb.) 

lb.*) 

(doz. ) 

United  States   

6.5 

21.6 

33.2 

Nnrth  A+lAntif^* 

Rn<=5  +  on 

6.5 

*5.7 

35.9 

Rt"i  rJcroFinTt 

6.7 

*5.7 

35.9 

Rii  f  f  a  1  n 

5.5 

22.6 

33 . 1 

Fall  River 

7.4 

*6.3 

33.5 

Manchester 

6.2 

♦5.9 

38.4 

6.6 

22.2 

37.1 

Mpw  Havpn 

6.1 

24.6 

34.8 

Mpw  YorW 

7.9 

21 .3 

37.4 

Ph  i  1         "nh  1  a 

6.0 

18.3 

36.1 

Pi  tt'^huFch 

X  JL  \j  \/tjLJ\J.X.   

5.9 

23 . 0 

35  .8 

Pnr+l?^nd  M?^iTiP 

6.0 

*6.6 

37.5 

Prnvi  rJpnnp 

6.8 

*5.6 

36.4 

Rnnh  pc;  f  p 

4.8 

21 .4 

33.6 

ran  +  CiTi 

8.7 

17.6 

36.4 

Smith  A+lantir;' 

A 1 1  a  n  +  a 

6.7 

20 . 5 

23.3 

Ra 1 t  i  mn rp 

6.3 

18.6 

34.3 

Charleston,  S .  C. 

6.9 

20.8 

21 .4 

■7a nlc*=^nn V i  lip 

6.5 

14.3 

24.3 

Mn  r  f  n  1 1< 

6.2 

19.9 

35 . 0 

R  i  nhmnnH 

5.9 

22.9 

33 . 3 

va  nna  h 

5.8 

19  .8 

22 .7 

Wa'^hinp'ton    D  C 

6.7 

23.8 

37. 1 

North  r!pTi+ral  ■ 

Chicago 

7.0 

*6.5 

35.7 

n  i  n i  nna  +  i 

6.0 

*6.1 

34 . 3 

m  pvp 1  and 

6.5 

*5 .7 

33 . 4 

On  1  irniViu  ?; 

7.2 

*6 . 4 

38 . 0 

Dp  t  rn  i  t 

6.8 

*5 . 0 

35  .4 

Tnrii  anannl  i  5^ 

6.8 

♦6.9 

34 . 1 

Kan<=;a ??  01  tv 

6.8 

*6 . 3 

31  . 6 

Mil  wa  nl^pp 

5.7 

*6 . 1 

34 . 3 

Minneapol is 

7.3 

*7.4 

37.4 

Omaha 

7.3 

*8 . 0 

36 . 6 

Peoria 

7.6 

*6.5 

32 .7 

St .  Louis 

6.6 

*5 . 9 

31 . 6 

St  Paul 

7.3 

*8 . 0 

35 . 8 

Snrinpffield  111 

6.9 

*6 . 3 

39  5 

South  Central: 

Birmingham 

5.9 

*5  .5 

23 . 3 

Dalla«? 

7.4 

*6 . 1 

37  3 

Houston  

6.8 

17.4 

35.4 

Littlp  Rock 

7.0 

*5 . 5 

/CO  .  o 

Louisville 

6.3 

♦5.6 

33  6 

Memphis 

7 . 2 

♦5  _  \ 

.  J. 

Mnhi  i  1  p 

6.9 

14  8 

?C)  c 
.  D 

Nfiw  Orleans 

14  6 

\->\J  .  o 

Weste  rn \ 

Butte 

7.2 

*9  4 

Denve  r 

6 . 9 

*7  8 

Los  Angeles.  

7.4 

*6.8 

23.0 

Portland,  Greg 

4.6 

*7.6 

33.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.8 

*8.0 

26.9 

San  Francisco  __ 

6.4 

22.2 

24.1 

Seattle   . 

4.4 

*6.8 

28.2 

Tucson  

7.3 

*6.9 

15.3 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

APPLE  PRICES  went  up  a  little  from  April 
23  to  May  7  as  they  usually  do  toward 
the  end  of  the  storage  season.  However 
present  prices  are  below  those  of  a  year 
ago  in  spite  of  the  small  total  apple 
crop  last  year.  Shipments  of  apples 
have  been  falling  off  rapidly  during 
recent  weeks.  This  is  especially  true 
of  western  apples.  Cold  storage  stocks 
are  somewhat  above  those  of  last  year 
but  are  below  the  5-year  average. 

IMPORTS  OF  BANANAS  are  running  ahead  of 
the  quantities  imported  during  the  past 
2  years  but  imports  continue  to  be  con- 
siderably below  the  previous  5-year 
average.  There  was  a  decided  decrease 
in  the  imports  of  bananas  in  the  years 
following  1929  due  to  the  lack  of  de- 
mand for  bananas  in  this  country.  As 
soon  as  demand  conditions  began  to  pick 
up  a  little,  imports  increased  and  they 
will  probably  continue  to  increase  if 
the  demand  continues  to  pick  up.  Prices 
of  bananas  are  below  those  of  a  year  ago 
and  have  fallen  off  somewhat  in  recent 
weeks.  The  peak  of  imports  generally 
comes  in  May,  June,  and  July  and  this 
is  the  season  of  low  prices. 

ORANGES  increased  0.4  cent  a  dozen  during 
the  2  v/eeks  ending  May  7.  This  is  due 
largely  to  a  seasonal  increase  in  the 
demand  for  oranges  and  to  reduced  ship- 
ments during  the  first  part  of  May. 
The  crop  of  oranges  and  other  citrus 
fruits  is  large  and  although  the  Florida 
season  will  be  over  in  another  month  or 
so,  a  plentiful  supply  of  summer  oranges 
is  expected  from  California. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  May  7,   1955  (cents) 


Peaches 
#2i  can 

Pears 
#21  can 

Pineapple 
#2^  can 

Corn 
#2  can 

Peas 
#2  can 

Tomatoes 
jf-ii  can 

/  C>  1  *  \ 
) 

United  States  

  19 

8 

23 

1 

22 

8 

13 

0 

17 

6 

10.4 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston..   

19 

3 

22 

9 

22 

3 

13 

9 

17 

4 

12.3 

Bridgeport   

 21 

2 

25 

2 

24 

0 

15 

3 

20 

9 

13.0 

Buffalo    

  21 

0 

24 

7 

22 

7 

12 

6 

17 

4 

10.6 

Fall  River   

  18 

4 

22 

1 

22 

2 

11 

6 

18 

5 

10.3 

Manchester....   

21 

4 

24 

3 

23 

6 

13 

8 

17 

9 

11.5 

Newark   

   17 

3 

20 

9 

21 

3 

13 

3 

18 

6 

10.1 

New  Haven   

  21 

0 

23 

4 

24 

0 

14 

6 

18 

1 

12.1 

New  York   

17 

9 

21 

2 

20 

9 

13 

0 

17 

6 

10.1 

Philadelphia.     

  19 

1 

22 

4 

22 

1 

12 

8 

18 

0 

11.5 

Pi  t  tsbu  rgh.-  

  19 

7 

22 

8 

23 

0 

12 

4 

18 

3 

10.3 

Portland,  Maine  

21 

1 

24 

8 

23 

3 

13 

4 

17 

5 

11.3 

Providence...   

18 

9 

21 

6 

21 

9 

12 

1 

19 

1 

10.9 

Rochester  

  21 

1 

23 

8 

23 

2 

14 

0 

16 

8 

11.3 

Scranton   

  19 

9 

21 

5 

22 

4 

14 

0 

17 

3 

10.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

  19 

3 

24 

3 

23 

8 

13 

1 

19 

4 

9.8 

Baltimore      

18 

6 

21 

6 

20 

7 

13 

8 

16 

3 

9.9 

Charleston,  S.  C  

   19 

.2 

22 

4 

22 

6 

11 

9 

17 

9 

9.8 

Jacksonville    

   18 

.9 

23 

6 

22 

4 

13 

0 

17 

9 

8.9 

Norfolk     

   20 

2 

24 

0 

23 

8 

11 

5 

16 

6 

9.4 

Richmond   

  19 

3 

23 

9 

23 

1 

12 

9 

18 

5 

8.8 

Savannah...    

  21 

0 

24 

1 

23 

0 

13 

9 

20 

0 

9.3 

Washington,  D.  C.  

  18 

1 

23 

2 

21 

9 

13 

0 

15 

3 

9.5 

North  Central: 

Chicago     

21 

8 

24 

7 

24 

1 

13 

5 

16 

6 

11.3 

Cincinnati   

   19 

24 

2 

23 

4 

12 

0 

18 

4 

10.4 

Cleveland  

21 

5 

24 

3 

24 

4 

14 

3 

17 

0 

11.9 

Columbus  

  21 

3 

26 

1 

24 

7 

12 

8 

18 

8 

10.6 

Detroit   

19 

5 

23 

1 

23 

4 

11 

5 

16 

3 

10.3 

Indianapolis....   

  18 

6 

26 

1 

23 

3 

11 

5 

17 

5 

9.8 

Kansas  City   

  19 

8 

23 

1 

22 

9 

11 

4 

16 

6 

10.0 

Milwaukee    

   21 

5 

23 

9 

23 

8 

13 

4 

18 

4 

10.8 

Minneapolis  

  20 

6 

23 

6 

24 

4 

11 

8 

17 

6 

11.1 

Omaha    

  21 

2 

23 

9 

24 

1 

12 

9 

18 

3 

11.3 

Peoria...   

  21 

9 

25 

3 

23 

5 

13 

6 

18 

1 

11.6 

St .  Louis   

  19 

0 

23 

4 

22 

8 

12 

0 

18 

6 

9.6 

St.  Paul      

20 

9 

22 

8 

24 

0 

13 

4 

17 

4 

11 .1 

Springfield.  111.....  

   21 

8 

27 

1 

24 

6 

14 

0 

19 

0 

13.0 

South  Central: 

Birmingham     

  20 

.3 

22 

4 

24 

2 

12 

9 

15 

0 

9.5 

Dallas   

  21 

.0 

25 

6 

24 

5 

14 

5 

17 

4 

10.5 

Houston   

17 

9 

21 

5 

20 

7 

12 

3 

18 

0 

9.3 

Little  Rock   

19 

5 

23 

3 

23 

8 

12 

3 

18 

8 

9.9 

Louisville  

  21 

0 

24 

9 

23 

7 

13 

3 

17 

0 

10.4 

Memphis  

 .-   19 

.3 

22 

5 

22 

.0 

12 

5 

18 

5 

10.3 

Mobile  

   17 

4 

19 

4 

18 

9 

12 

3 

18 

0 

9.1 

New  Orleans     

  18 

4 

23 

5 

22 

0 

13 

4 

19 

9 

9.9 

Western: 

Butte   

21 

3 

23 

7 

24 

4 

13 

8 

18 

1 

11.9 

Denver     

21 

9 

24 

9 

24 

7 

14 

5 

18 

1 

11.9 

Los  Angeles  

16 

3 

18 

9 

19 

2 

13 

0 

16 

8 

*12.4 

Portland.  Oreg....  

  20 

.1 

21 

1 

21 

5 

13 

3 

17 

3 

*13.5 

Salt  Lake  City.  

  21 

4 

25 

0 

23 

6 

14 

0 

17 

4 

*11.9 

San  Francisco....   

  17 

.4 

20 

0 

19 

4 

14 

0 

16 

0 

*13.3 

Seattle   

  20 

5 

21 

2 

21 

1 

13 

6 

17 

9 

*13.7 

Tucson    -  

  19 

2 

22 

8 

20 

7 

13 

9 

17 

0 

*14.2 
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Dry  Skim  Milk 

[Concluded  from  Page  5) 

of  this  campaign  was  a  skilled  dietitian. 
She  outlined  the  plan,  counseled  and  di- 
rected its  execution.  County  relief  offi- 
cers were  asked  to  choose  from  their  rolls  a 
number  of  women  to  be  trained  as  "demon- 
strators" of  the  product  in  the  commissaries 
where  the  milk  was  to  be  distributed — much 
as  the  demonstrators  in  department  stores 
explain  and  exhibit  their  products.  These 
women  were  given  a  short,  well-planned 
course  of  three  lessons,  requiring  alto- 
gether 6  hours.  In  these  lessons  they 
learned  how  dry  skim  milk  is  made,  what  its 
food  values  are,  how  it  can  be  used  in  mak- 
ing cereals,  biscuits,  soups,  gravies,  chow- 
ders, puddings,  and  drinks.  Sample  recipes 
were  tried  out  in  class.  Each  student 
tasted  the  food  co^Ked.  In  between  classes 
some  of  them  experimented  at  home  with  other 
recipes.  Dry  skim  milk  became  a  product 
full  of  human  interest.  Those  students  who 
proved  proficient  in  the  course  then  went 
out  and  put  their  new-found  knowledge  to 
social  use. 

RECORDS  have  been  kept  all  along 
the  line — records  of  packaging  and  distri- 
bution methods  used,  records  of  cost,  of 
publicity  and  educational  work  done,  rec- 
ords of  how  families  have  accepted  the  prod- 
uct. Most  valuable  of  all  perhaps  is  this 
last.     In  it  you  find  reports  like  these: 

MRS.  C:  "uses  dry  skim  milk  to 
make  gravy  and  uses  it  as  skimmed  milk. 
They  like  it  and  say  it  is  good."  Mrs.  S.: 
"0.  K.  for  cooking."  Mrs.  W.  likes  it  for 
making  puddings,  bread,  and  biscuits.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  like  it.  The  C.  family  says: 
"Vi'e  like  the  dry  milk  very  much  and  find 
that  with  prices  going  up  so  high,  it  helps 
our  small  grocery  order  to  last  longer." 
Mrs.  A.  thinks  it  is  "funny  stuff"  but  now 
that  she  knows  how  it  can  be  used  she  is 
going  to  try  it  out.  Mrs.  S.  reports  her 
children  like  it  to  drink.  Mrs.  W.  says  it 
makes  her  meals  more  nourishing.     And  so  on. 


SOME  of  the  comments  are  on  the 
other  side.  Mrs.  P.,  for  instance,  does  not 
like  dry  milk.  She  thought  it  was  "just 
another  substitute"  forced  on  them,  but  she 
admitted  she  did  not  know  how  to  use  it. 
Mr.  S.  thinks  "a  cat  wouldn't  even  drink 
it."  Mr.  P.  thinks  fresh  milk  is  much  bet- 
ter. The  H.  family  like  it  in  cooking  des- 
serts but  do  not  care  for  it  in  anything 
else,  "as  it  is  much  too  sweet."  (Dry  skim 
milk  is  in  reality  no  sweeter  than  fresh 
whole  milk.)  Mrs.  T.  does  not  like  to  use 
it  because  she  thinks  it  has  no  food  value. 

NO  ONE  can  make  a  statistical  bal- 
ance of  such  a  record  as  this.  First,  it  is 
not  complete.  Second,  some  of  the  families 
reported  before  they  had  learned  how  the 
product  can  be  used.  Within  these  limita- 
tions, the  balance  so  far  seems  to  be  with 
the  "pros." 

WHICHEVER  way  the  count  lies, 
there  are  today  thousands  of  families  who 
are  having  a  better  chance  than  they  had 
before  to  learn  the  value  of  milk,  and  to 
learn  new  ways  of  getting  it  into  their  diet. 
In  its  small  way,  this  distribution  of  dry 
skim  milk  is  building  toward  a  healthier 
future  for  these  families. 

Your  Food  Bill 

[Concluded  from  Page  151 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  increased  only  1 
point,  from  127  to  128  percent  of  prewar  in 
the  same  month.  Net  gain  to  farmers,  there- 
fore, was  an  advance  from  85  to  87  percent 
in  the  exchange  value  of  their  products. 

NO  ACCOUNT  is  taken  in  these 
prices  of  the  addition  to  incomes  in  the 
form  of  rental  and  benefit  payments  to 
farmers  cooperating  in  agriculture's  ad- 
justment programs.  Farmers'  cash  income 
from  all  crops  and  from  these  benefit  pay- 
ments came  to  $507,000,000  in  April  1935 
compared  with  $465,000,000  in  March  1935  and 
with  $387,000,000  in  April  of  the  year 
before . 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU   OF   HOME  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Vol.  2,  No.  15  June  3,  1935 


Con/umer/ 


What 
County 
Consumer 
Councils 
Do 


CONSUMER 
QUERIES  ^/7y 
COMMENTS 

"WE  used  to  buy  bananas 
by  the  dozen.  Now  we 
buy  them  by  the  pound  and  it 
works  out  much  better  for  the 
consumer.  Why  would  it  not 
be  better  in  buying  oranges, 
too?"  asks  a  consumer  in  Illi- 
nois. If  quantity  of  juice 
is  important  to  you,  buying 
oranges  by  weight  is  a  good 
gauge  of  value.  Heaviest 
oranges  usually  have  thinnest 
skins.  Thinnest  skinned 
oranges  usually  have  most 
juice.  Even  though  you  do 
buy  by  the  dozen,  you  are — 
indirectly — buying  by  weight. 
Oranges  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  number  con- 
tained in  standard  size  boxes. 
The  standard  box  of  Florida 
oranges  usually  weighs  90 
pounds;  of  California  oranges 
70  pounds.  There  are  about  9 
recognized  sizes  of  Florida 
oranges,  ranging  from  96  to 
324,  sometimes  to  344,  in  a 
box.  If  you  bought  a  pound 
of  Florida  96 's,  you  v/ould 
get  1.4  oranges;  if  you  bought 
a  pound  of  Florida  324's,  you 
would  get  some  3.6  oranges. 
Gut  of  a  box  of  good  Florida  '  s , 
whatever  the  size,  you  can 
count  on  getting  at  least  4^ 
gallons  of  juice.  This  is 
the  amount  of  juice  that  75 
to  80  percent  of  the  oranges 
shipped  out  of  Florida  in  a 
normal  year  will  yield. 
Ordinarily,  then,  it  takes  2^ 
of  the  126 's  to  produce  one 
pint  of  juice,  and  9  of  the 
324's  to  produce  one  pint. 
If  126 's  are  selling — as  they 
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''Our  economy  functions 
best  wKen  tKe  outpui" 
of  -tKe  sKoe  factory 
worker  and.  tKe  output 
of  fKe  wKeaf  farmer, 
for  ex.ample,  are  such 
iKaf  the  maker  of  shoes 
can.  tuy  all  the  bread 
Ke  needs,  and  the  farmer 
can.  buy  all  tKe  shoes 
he  needs.  This  does  not 
happen,  when,  we  have 
a  cj'lut-  of  wheaf  ani 
a  shortage  of  sKoes. 
Som.ewhere  there  is  a. 
point:  of  balance.  Itr  is 
to  the  interest  of  both 
groups  to  find  itr." 

HENRY  A.  WALLACE 

Secretary  of  Ag-ricultiire. 


were  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
May — at  55  cents  a  dozen,  a 
pint  of  juice  would  cost  about 
16|-  cents.  If  324's  are  sell- 
ing for,  say,  15  cents  a 
dozen,  a  pint  of  juice  would 
cost  around  11^  cents,  about 
one— third  less. 

B"WHAT  has  happened  to 
milk  consumption  in  the 
past  year?"  a  New  York  con- 
sumer wants  to  know.  Less 
milk  and  milk  products  were 
consumed  in  1934  than  in  any 
year  since  1925.  Several 
causes  were  back  of  this  drop. 
For  one  thing,  milk  produc- 
tion in  1934  was  lower  than 
for  any  year  since  1928. 
Drought  in  1934 — the  worst 
for  many  farmers — reduced  feed 
supplies,  made  milk  produc- 
tion more  expensive  and  prices 


to  consumers  higher.  With 
low  production,  consumers  ate 
up  a  lot  of  the  storage  stocks 
of  dairy  products.  Dairy 
products  in  storage  dropped  a 
third  during  the  year.  Milk 
production  in  1935  is  gradu- 
ally stepping  up  again,  as 
effects  of  the  drought  are 
wearing  off.  Butter  imports, 
bigger  in  the  early  months  of 
1935,  will  probably  dwindle. 
Pick-up  in  consumption  de- 
pends on  how  prices  move  in 
relation  to  consumers'  in- 
comes . 

MORE  pounds  of  candy  went 
down  American  throats  in 
1934  than  in  1933,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reports. 
Sales  in  pounds  increased  11.3 
percent.  Sales  in  dollars 
went  up  15.1  percent.  Big- 
gest increase  of  all  was  in 
molded  chocolate  bars,  up  30.4 
percent.  Plain  package  goods 
went  up  28.9  percent;  penny 
goods  up  22.4  percent.  Full 
report  on  "Confectionery  Dis- 
tribution in  the  United 
States,  1933-34"  is  available 
from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  V/ash- 
ington,   D.   C,    for  10  cents. 

H SUGAR  BEET  farmers  must 
prove  they  have*  lived  up 
to  child  labor  provisions  of 
their  contracts  with  AAA  be- 
fore they  receive  final  1934 
and  first  1935  benefit  pay- 
ments. These  contracts  pro- 
hibit labor  of  children  under 
14  in  sugar  beet  fields  and 
limit  labor  of  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  to  8 
hours  a  day.  Children  of 
producers  signing  contracts 
and  of  tenants  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  a 
farm   they  lease   are  exempt. 
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there  are  some  con- 
sumers who  do  not. 
The  county  consumer 
council  in  that 
city  decided  they 
would  find  out  what  v/as  in  the  ice  cream 
they  bought — how  much  of  it  was  air,  how 
much  food,  how  safe  to  health  it  was.  They 
bought  samples — all  sold  at  15  cents  a 
pint — from  eight  ice  cream  manufacturing 
companies,  then  asked  the  Minnesota  State 
chemist  to  analyze  the  samples. 

HERE  is  what  the  chemist  found: 
Butterfat  in  these  eight  creams  varied  all 
the  way  from  13  to  18  percent.  (Average 
butterfat  content  of  ordinary  coffee  cream 
is  18  percent.  Some  manufacturers  make  ice 
cream  with  20,  some  with  30  percent  butter- 
fat content.)  If  you  eat  ice  cream  for  re- 
freshment, not  for  nourishment,  butterfat 
is  not  so  important. 

WHEN  the  Government  buys  ice  cream 
it  specifies  that  there  shall  not  be  more 
than  50  percent  overrun.  Overrun  is  the 
name  manufacturers  give  to  the  expansion 
that  comes  with  freezing.  An  overrun  of  50 
percent  means  that  about  a  third  of  the  ice 
cream  is  air.  Samples  tested  by  the  Minne- 
sota chemist  showed  an  overrun  ranging  all 
the  way  from  38  to  95  percent. 

EVEN  more  surprising  results  came 
from  the  chemist's  test   for  bacteria. 


So  surprising  that  he  called  for 
another  batch  of  samples  to  check  his 
findings.  From  both  examinations  he 
found  the  number  of  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  varied  from  5,000 
to  950,000.  Government  specifica- 
tions for  ice  cream  it  buys  say  the 
bacteria  count  must  not  be  over 
50,000. 


THERE   were    the    facts.     Some  of 

the  ice  creams  consumers  were  buying  in  St. 
Paul  had  a  clean  bill  of  health,  a  good 
standard  of  quality.  Others  fell  far  below 
even  minimum  standards . 

LOADED  with  this  bill  of  particu- 
lars, the  county  council  went  to  work. 
First  they  called  on  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  to  ask  that  it  make  further  in- 
vestigation and  get  more  vigorously  on  the 
job  of  enforcing  State  and  city  health  re- 
quirements. Then  they  planned  to  call  on 
the  manufacturers,  to  secure  their  coopera- 
tion in  raising  low  standards  and  maintain- 
ing high  ones  where  they  existed.  Finally 
the  council  started  working  for  the  kind  of 
protection  consumers  have  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  the  Department  of  Health 
publishes  each  month  a  list  of  ice  cream 
makes,  giving  the  butterfat  content  and  the 
bacteria  count  found  in  samples  tested  by 
the  department. 

SOMETIMES  the  best  way  to  describe 
what  things  are  is  to  tell  what  they  do. 
County  consumer  councils  are  a  case  in 
point . 
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these  programs  work.  In  this  capacity  they 
were  to  serve  as  outposts  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  Second  and  equal- 
ly important  job  given  to  these  councils  was 
to  represent  consumers  in  local  communities. 
In  this  role  they  function  like  other  local 
organizations . 

CONSUMER  problems  galore  bob  up 
every  day  in  the  life  of  every  community. 
Like  the  weather,  they  are  talked  about  and 
fussed  over,  but  few  people  make  them  their 
special  charge. 


Consumers  in  Si  Paul  had  here    are    groups  of 

an  expert  test  ice  creams    people  brought  together,  not  just 
to  find  out  Kow  safe  to 
KealtK  each  was  and  Kov/ 
eacK  rated  m  food  value. 


TO  SAY  these  councils  are  groups 
of  "practical"  consumers — housekeepers  who 
do  their  own  buying,  workers  with  small  in- 
comes who  must  watch  carefully  where  the 
pennies  go,  dirt  farmers  who  actually  wear 
overalls  and  workshirts,  technical  people 
like  home  economists,  university  and  school 
teachers  who  are  experts  in  consumer  eco- 
nomics— gives  only  the  shell  of  an  idea. 
What  these  people — some  chosen  because  of 
their  recognized  ability  as  representatives 
of  the  public  interest,  others  because  they 
represent  existing  organizations — do  in 
their  new  capacity  as  consumer  councilors 
tells  much  more. 

TWO  JOBS  were  given  the  county 
councils  when  they  were  created  by  the 
Consumers  Division  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency Council  in  Washington.  First,  they 
were  to  serve  as  "two— way  channels"  for 
factual  information.  They  were  to  channel 
out  to  their  communities  information  on 
codes,  marketing  agreements,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment activities  of  interest  to  consumers. 
They  were  to  channel  back  to  Washington 
facts  behind  consumer  complaints  on  the  way 


to  talk.  County  consumer  coun- 
cils are  frankly  an  experiment. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
have  been  organized,  but  these 
few  touch  areas  containing  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  All  council  members 
are  volunteer  workers.  The  only  pay  they 
get  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 

FOR  MORE  than  a  year  now  the 
county  councils  have  been  at  work  piling 
up  a  telling  exhibit  of  what  consumers  can 
do  when  they  get  together  on  their  own 
problems.  Problems  of  clothing,  heat,  rent, 
food — everyday  worries  of  consumers  trying 
to  stretch  small  incomes  to  cover  big  and 
little  needs — have  been  tackled.  What  St. 
Paul's  County  Council  did  to  get  a  better 
grade  of  ice  cream  is  only  one  example. 
Other  councils  have  turned  their  hand  to 
scores  of  food  problems. 

WHEN  complaints  on  food  prices 
began  coming  in  to  the  councils,  they  real- 
ized the  first  step  in  knowing  how  to  judge 
these  complaints  was  to  have  an  accurate 
record  of  just  what  was  happening  to  prices 
in  general.  For  councils  in  cities  where 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  collects 
price  data,  the  record  was  at  hand.  Twenty- 
nine  councils  in  other  cities  set  to  work 
to  make  similar  price  studies  with  the  aid 
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of  the  Consumers  Division  in  Washington. 
Frequently,  results  of  these  price  studies 
are  published  locally  so  that  consumers  can 
compare  prices.  Some  councils  make  special 
price  comparisons  between  different  types 
of  stores,  different  parts  of  the  city, 
different  grades  of  foods. 

ONE  council  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington worked  out  food  costs  at  different 
diet  levels,  using  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics' valuable  study  "Diets  at  Four  Levels 
of  Nutritive  Content  and  Cost." 

THREE  Oklahoma  councils  report 
their  data  have  been  used  by  a  personnel 
manager  in  computing  budgets  for  wage  earn- 
ers; by  a  labor  leader  in  arbitrating  a 
wage  dispute;  by  a  school  board  in  urging 
a  salary  increase  for  teachers. 

TIMES  were  when  consumers'  best 
protection  against  unreasonable  prices  was 
the  simple  one  of  just  not  buying.  In 
these  days  that  is  too  often  an  empty 
weapon.  Consumers  used  to  be  able  to  bar- 
gain over  the  prices  they  would  pay.  That 
power,  too,  has  largely  disappeared.  Prices 
that  were  fixed  in  the  market  place  are  now 
frequently  fixed  long  before  consumers  ap- 
pear on  the  scenes.  How  to  protect  con- 
sumers' interest  in  these  "administered" 
prices  has  been  another  problem  councils 
have  tackled.  Some  councils  have  sought  for 
consumer  membership  on  price  control  boards, 
while  others  have  participated  actively  in 
public  hearings  on  codes  and  licenses. 

WASHINGTON'S  State  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  contains  a  provision  that 
"producers,  distributors,  and  consumers 
shall  have  equal  representation  upon  all 
advisory  committees — which  consider,  recom- 
mend, or  advise — upon  the  question  of  retail 
price  fixing",  and  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  consumer  provision  is  that  Seattle's 
consumer  council  got  behind  it.  Philadel- 
phia's council  has  pressed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  consumer  member  to  Pennsylvania's 
milk  control  board.     A  half  dozen  councils 


have  represented  consumers'  interest  in 
hearings  on  milk  licenses  or  worked  for  con- 
sumer representation  on  local  milk  control 
boards . 

WHEN  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Milk 
Dealers  Association  announced  an  increase 
of  1  cent  in  the  retail  price  of  milk,  fol- 
lowing an  increase  of  one-half  cent  to 
farmers,  the  consumer  council  in  that  city 
called  for  an  investigation  of  the  associa- 
tion's action.  They  objected  to  the  control 
of  prices  by  an  unreviewed  decision  of  the 
industry . 

A  MILK  control  bill  proposed  in 
the  Georgia  legislature  would  have  imposed 
a  stamp  tax  of  2  cents  a  can  on  evaporated 
milk.  The  De  Kalb  County  Council,  concerned 
over  the  burden  this  would  mean  to  consumers 
with  small  incomes  in  Atlanta  where  much 
of  the  milk  sold  is  evaporated,  aided  in 
defeating  this  proposal. 

IN  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  council 
worked  to  have  passed  on  to  consumers  sav- 
ings in  cost  of  distribution  at  neighbor- 
hood milk  stations  where  there  was  no  de- 
livery, telephone,  loss-of-bottle  costs,  and 
small  rent  was  paid. 


Too  low  prices  may  make  poor  consumers  out  of 
producers.  In  Providence,  R..  I.  iKe  Cou-nty 
Consumer  Council  joiried-  wi-tK  +Ke  Fe/d.eraL 
milk,  inarket  a.dm.in.istrator'  in.  pro-tec-ting" 
dairy  farmers'  returns. 
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INTELLIGENT  consumer  interest  in 
price  does  not  necessarily  mean  driving 
down  prices.  Behind  every  price  consumers 
pay  are  prices  paid  to  workers,  farmers, 
and  miners.  If  these  producers  are  to  be 
good  consumers,  the  fairness  of  the  prices 
they  receive  must  be  safeguarded.  Pushing 
down  on  retail  prices  sometimes  results  in 
nothing  but  pushing  into  poverty  the  workers 
who  produce  the  goods. 

PROVIDENCE  County  Council  real- 
ized the  importance  of  protecting  farmers' 
returns  when  it  joined  hands  with  the  Fed- 
eral Administrator  of  the  Providence  milk 
lieense  in  bringing  pressure  on  two  dairy 
companies  who  were  improperly  withholding 
part  of  the  pay  due  to  dairy  farmers.  As 
a  result  of  the  council's  action,  $20,000 
was  returned  to  the  farmers. 

INVESTIGATING  consumer  price  com- 
plaints on  the  spot  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  services  many  councils  have  per- 
formed. Sometimes  they  found  the  complaints 
well  taken,  as  in  Scranton,  Pa.  ,  where 
prices  of  meats  charged  by  certain  stores 
fell  back  into  line  after  several  visits 
from  council  members.  Other  times  charges 
of  unreasonable  price  advances  were  found 
unjustified.  Ordinarily  consumers  have  no 
agency  close  at  hand  with  which  to  check 
fair  prices,  and  no  recourse  against  unfair 
ones  except  to  stop  buying. 

ECONOMY  buying  by  group  purchases 
for  consumers  with  low  incomes  was  pro- 
moted by  Philadelphia's  consumer  council. 
Another  help  for  hard-pressed  consumers  was 
the  program  worked  up  by  the  Maricopa  County 
Council  in  Arizona  with  the  local  relief  ad- 
ministration to  conduct  study  groups  for 
people  whose  incomes  had  suddenly  been  re- 
duced, so  that  they  would  adjust  themselves 
to  spending  less  for  food  and  still  receive 
the  greatest  food  value  for  their  money. 

KNOWING  when  to  buy  sometimes  is  a 
large  part  of  the  trick  of  buying  economi- 
cally. Consumers'  council  of  Suffolk 
County,    Mass.,    keeps    local    consumers  in- 


formed twice  every  week  over  the  radio  of 
timely  bargains  in  high  food  value  for  low 
food  budgets. 

PRICES  alone,  unrelated  to  qual- 
ity, mean  little  to  wise  consumers.  Too 
often  there  is  no  yardstick  for  measuring 
quality  against  price.  Consumers  are  forced 
to  develop  their  own  unscientific  standards 
by  the  expensive  trial  and  error  method. 

STANDARDS  of  quality  and  sanita- 
tion naturally  became  one  of  the  first  con- 
cerns of  county  consumer  councils.  Some 
have  campaigned  for  better  enforcement  of 
existing  standards,  some  for  the  adoption 
of  better  standards  or  new  ones  where  none 
were  in  existence.  Others  have  pressed  for 
adequate  labeling  of  foods  so  that  consumers 
can  know  before  they  buy  what  quality  they 
are  getting.  Behind  all  these  moves  is  the 
hope  that  consumers  will  be  enabled  not 
only  to  buy  more  economically  but  in  greater 
amount . 

ST.  LOUIS  Consumer  Council  was 
troubled  about  the  sanitary  rating  of  the 
milk  sold  in  that  city.  They  asked  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  make  a  survey. 
This  survey  showed  that  St.  Louis  milk  rated 
only  53  percent,  against  a  rating  of  better 
than  90  percent  in  Louisville  and  Memphis. 
The  council  set  to  work  for  a  new  milk 
ordinance  and  won  it.  Administering  this 
new  ordinance  is  a  dairy  commission  of  9 
members,  3  of  whom  represent  consumers. 
Two  members  of  the  county  council  have 
been  named  on  this  board.  Assurance  has 
been  given  the  council  that  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  will  be  brought 
in  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion to  check  on  progress  toward  a  better 
milk  supply. 

AGAIN  in  Georgia  the  consumer 
council  in  Atlanta  found  their  milk  en- 
forcement rating  was  the  lowest  of  any  large 
standard  ordinance  city.  The  council  co- 
operated with  health  officials  to  secure 
better  enforcement.  Councils  in  Oklahoma 
and  Cincinnati  likewise  have  been  working 
for  better  milk  sanitation. 
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PERHAPS  you  may  have  noticed  how 
difficult  it  is  to  whip  some  cream.  Con- 
sumers in  Phoenix,  Ariz. ,  discovered  why 
when  they  checked  the  cream  line  in  milk 
sold  by  two  local  dairies.  They  wanted  to 
know  whether  this  deep  cream  line  meant  the 
milk  was  really  richer.  The  dairy  inspec- 
tor explained  the  milk  was  "viscolized"  or 
"homogenized."  Homogenized  cream  will  not 
whip  readily.  This  process  practiced  in 
many  other  places  is  not  questionable  except 
where  it  deceives  consumers  by  artificially 
expanding  the  cream  volume  of  the  milk. 
The  two  local  dairies  in  Phoenix  discon- 
tinued the  practice  when  they  learned  con- 
sumers' objection  to  it.  Oklahoma's  council 
reports  local  dairies  have  stopped  it,  too, 
as  a  result  of  its  action. 

ALL  MEAT  sold  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
must  be  Government  graded.  When  a  house- 
keeper wants  a  low  quality  meat  for  stewing 
she  knows  exactly  what  grade  to  buy.  When 
she  wants  to  indulge  in  a  first-class  steak 
she  does  not  have  to  depend  on  the  price  to 
tell  her  that  she  is  getting  a  good  cut. 
So  useful  a  consumer  aid  in  meat  buying  ap- 
pealed to  the  Richmond  (Va.)  and  Lincoln 
(Nebr.)  County  Councils  which  have  been  in- 
vestigating the  possibility  of  such  a  sys- 
tem for  these  cities. 


EducalriorL  in. 
consumer  self- 
inlerest  ihrough 
radio,  news 
columns,  mo  vies, 
exhibi-l-s,irLass 
meetings  —  has 
been  one  of  -the 
most  important 
functions  of  many 
County  Consumer 
Councils. 


Montana  councils  worked  for  a  butter-grading 
bill  in  their  State  legislature  which,  how- 
ever, failed  to  pass. 

GROCERS  and  housekeepers,  many  of 
the  councils  find,  have  the  same  stake  in 
grades.  Too  often  the  retailer  has  as 
little  information  as  his  customers.  Many 
of  the  councils  discovered  this  when,  at  the 
request  of  the  Consumers  Division,  they 
checked  on  the  attitude  of  wholesalers  and 
retailers  toward  requiring  grade  labels  on 
canned  goods.  Forty-six  councils  made  this 
survey  and  called  on  70  wholesalers,  600 
retailers,  and  97  chain  stores. 


GRADES  for  butter  are  another 
standard  which  consumer  councils  have  urged. 
Some  sent  representatives  to  hearings  to 
support  a  proposed  marketing  agreement  for 
11  western  States  in  which  one  requirement 
would  call  for  labels  showing  ABC  con- 
sumer grades  on  all  packages,  and  cream 
used    in    making    butter    would    be  graded. 


EVIDENCE  from  the  councils'  re- 
ports showed  that  there  is  great  confusion 
among  retailers  as  to  the  actual  grade  of 
the  brands  they  carry.  Out  of  118  grocers 
carrying  one  nationally  advertised  brand  of 
peaches,  93  said  it  was  Grade  A,  23  said 
it  was  Grade  B,  2  said  it  was  Grade  C. 

ALMOST  none  of  the 
merchants  interviewed  carried 
goods   showing  Government 


Representatives  of  County  Consumer 
Councils  Kave  met  witK  industry- 
representatives  to  urge  protection 
of  consumer  interests  in  AAA  market- 
ing agreements  and  NRA  codes. 
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grades  and  the  principal  reason  is  that 
they  are  not  available.  Many  retail  grocers 
in  addition  were  completely  unfamiliar  with 
the  existence  of  Government  grading  for  a 
few  kinds  of  canned  goods. 

THE  VAST  majority  of  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  these  councils  found,  were 
in  sympathy  with  proposals  for  grade  label- 
ing. Most  councils,  too,  reported  enthu- 
siasm for  grade  labeling  among  consumers  in 
their  communities  while  only  a  few  recorded 
apathy.  Grade  labeling,  they  said,  would 
give  the  consumer  a  guide  which  he  has  had 
never  before  and  would  be  an  additional 
factor  in  aiding  him  in  making  selections, 
while  brand  names  would  still  enable  him 
to  choose  within  the  grade. 

FINDINGS  from  this  survey  were  to 
have  been  presented  at  a  proposed  hearing 
on  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Code  under  the  NRA 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  an  amendment 
requiring  informative  labels  on  canned 
goods.  As  an  evidence  of  the  wide  spread 
interest  in  grade  labeling,  one  large  chain- 
store  group  has  already  placed  grade-labeled 
goods  on  the  shelves  of  its  stores,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Food  and  Grocery 
Chain  Stores  of  America  has  declared  it- 
self in  favor  of  grade  labeling. 

MANY   consumers   are   unaware  that 
price   is   a  poor   index   of   the   quality  of 
many  canned  goods.    To  bring  home  to  house- 
keepers the  wide  variation  in  quality,  ex- 
perts, cooperating  with 
the       Butler  County 
(Ohio)    Consumer  Coun- 
cil, tested  one  can  of 
every   brand    of  green 
beans    sold    in  Oxford 
and    found    that    5  of 
the  20  cans — all  sell- 
ing for  15  cents,  all 
weighing     1     pound;  3 
ounces — rated:  Grade 
A,  1;  Grade  B,  2;  Grade 
C,  1;  Grade  D,  1.  Four 
cans,  all  rating  Grade 
A,  ranged  in  price  from 


15  to  22  cents.  Results  of  these  tests 
were  published  and  brand  names  circulated 
confidentially  to  more  than  500  consumers. 

DISTRIBUTION  costs  have  concerned 
some  of  the  councils.  The  council  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  distributed  questionnaires  to 
determine  the  economy  and  convenience  of 
their  local  system  of  milk  distribution. 
Omaha's  council  decided  it  would  be  well  to 
study  its  milk  distribution  system  to  find 
out  what  are  its  wastes  and  how  much  of  the 
3-cent  advance  in  price  since  1932  is  actu- 
ally going  to  farmers.  In  Hampshire  and 
Hampden  Counties,  Mass.,  the  council  feels 
it  has  been  an  "important  factor  in  keep- 
ing an  increase  in  producers'  price  for 
milk  from  being  handed  on  to  consumers 
without  a  thorough  account  of  distributors' 
books . " 


District  of  Columbia's 
County  Council  aided 
honest  merchants 
and  consumers  in. 
arguing  for  a  larger 
appropriahion, 
for  Washington's 
Department"  of 
ana. 

Measures. 
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SHORT  WEIGHT  and  short  measure 
can  take  their  toll  from  consumers  if  not 
scotched  by  an  alert,  well-staffed  weights- 
and-measures  department.  When  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Coluabia  Consumer 
Council  appeared  before  a  congressional 
^  committee  to  urge  a  larger  appropriation  for 
the  local  department  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, she  gave  these  startling  figures: 
Short  weight  of  only  1  ounce  a  pound  would 
result  in  a  loss  by  consumers  in  Washington 
of  $156,000  a  year  on  potatoes,  $160,000  on 
butter,  $360,000  on  beef,  and  $365,000  on 
bread . 

HONEST  MERCHANTS  know  the  value 
of  all  these  consumer  efforts  to  get  full 
measure  and  full  quality  for  fair  prices. 
They  see  in  county  consumer  councils  an 
agency  for  equalizing  competition.  More 
than  that,  they  realize  that  consumers  can 
find  more  room  in  their  food  budgets  for 
products  of  known  quality,  honest  weight, 
fairly  priced. 

EDUCATION  in  consumer  self-inter- 
est is  one  of  the  biggest-of-all  tasks 
shouldered  by  the  councils.  By  radio,  in 
news  columns,  through  study  groups,  exhibits, 
news  reels,  in  almost  countless  other  ways, 
these  councils  have  carried  to  their  con- 
stituents food  facts  that  will  help  them 
buy  more  intelligently  and  thriftily.  This 
service  has  been  performed  in  many  cases  at 
great  personal  cost  to  council  members.  No 
funds  from  Government  sources  were  avail- 
able to  them  except  in  a  very  occasional 
and  indirect  way  when  councils  had  the 
services  of  a  few  relief  workers. 

NO  ONE  can  measure  quantitatively 
the  value  to  consumers,  to  merchants,  work- 
ers, or  farmers  of  these  activities  of 
county  consumer  councils.  But  no  one  can 
well  question  that  where  they  have  been 
imaginative  and  aggressive  they  have  per- 
formed a  unique  service  in  emphasizing  the 
too-often-forgotten  truth  that  consumption 
is  tl:c  end  and  purpose  of  production. 


More  about  Tariffs 

IN  THE  March  25  issue  of  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  we  published  an  article, 
"Consumers  Face  the  New  Deal  in  Foreign 
Trade",  shov/ing  a  few  of  the  ways  the 
tariff  touches  the  life  of  an  average  con- 
sumer. We  listed  as  examples  some  arti- 
cles of  common  use  whose  prices  are 
affected  by  high-duty  rates.  These  rates, 
except  that  for  granite  monumental  work, 
represented  ad  valorem  equivalents  of 
specific  duties  in  1932. 

MANY  hundreds  of  different  rates 
apply  to  the  different  articles  imported 
into  this  country.  Some  are  higher  than 
the  examples  quoted;  some  are  lower.  We 
made  no  effort  to  show  average  duties  paid 
by  large  groups.  Such  averages  reflect 
only  the  rates  that  are  not  prohibitive  and 
are  often  more  misleading  than  significant. 
They  are  weighted  by  the  imports  which 
enter  in  spite  of  the  tariff  and  not  by  the 
varieties  and  grades  consumed  in  the 
domestic  market. 

DUTIES  quoted  in  each  case  were 
obtained  from  what  we  believed  to  be  a 
reliable  source.  We  find,  since  publishing 
the  article,  that  we  overstated  several 
rates,  chiefly  because  the  source  on  which 
we  relied  had  selected  certain  classifica- 
tions instead  of  giving  the  whole  range  of 
rates.  Going  back  to  the  original  figures 
as  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
we  find  that  Foreign  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  1932  shows 
that  matches  in  small  bo::es,  having  plain 
stems,  entered  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  56 
percent  ad  valorem;  it  was  only  the  larger 
boxes  which  paid  a  rate  equivalent  to  100 
percent.  Safety  razor  frames  paid  43  per- 
cent and  blades  47  percent,  while  other 
razors  and  parts  paid  equivalents  of  117 
J.0  233  percent  ad  valorem.  The  range  on 
the  different  classifications  of  scissors 
and  shears  (excluding  pruning  and  sheep 
shears)  was  from  102  to  181  percent.  Briar 
pipes  entered  under  an  ad  valorem  equiva- 
(Conciuded  on  Page  13] 
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STOCKING  UP  for 
the  summer  on  cotton  clothes 
leads  to  three  financial  con- 
siderations: How  much  you  spend, 
what   you   get    for   it,    and  why. 


Wkether  you  buy  for  fa.sKiorL 
or  service,  these  guides 
will  lead  voul 


ONLY    YOU    can    know  what 
your  total  outlay  should  be,  but  in- 
formation can  help  with  the  other  two 
questions . 

NEW  STUDIES  of  the  Textile  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  throw  light  on  the 
painful  question  "When  is  a  bargain  not  a 
bargain?" 

CONSUMERS  CAN  learn  the  answer  to 
this  question  more  safely  and  surely  in  the 
matter  of  buying  cotton  clothes  than  in  the 
case  of  clothes  made  from  textiles  other 
than  cotton.  For  cotton,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  is  easiest  of  all 
fabrics  to  judge  for  quality.  That  puts 
consumers  in  a  lucky  spot  this  year,  with  so 
much  to  choose  from  in  gay  cool  clothes  of 
an  easily  judged  fabric. 

FIRST  TIP  from  the  Bureau  is  to 
be  sure  you  know  what  you  want  from  the 
dress  you  buy — get  clear  in  your  own  mind 
whether  you  are  buying  the  dress  to  help 
you  make  a  swishy  entrance  at  a  party  or  to 
stand  the  gaff  of  contact  with  office  desk 
and  washing  machine  alternately  repeated  all 
summer  long. 

FIRST  THING  every  woman  asks  of 
any  dress  she  buys  is  that  it  shall  be  be- 
coming to  her.  That  attribute  is-  not  in- 
tangible as  it  sounds,  since  if  a  dress  is 
to  stay  becoming  very  long  it  must  have  very 
definite,  tangible  points  which  consumers 
can  look  for. 


DANGER  LIES  in  looking  for 

"to   lD<5LrOr<9L.irLS  quality  of  becomingness 

U  by  itself .     If  you  don '  t  watch 

out  for  each  of  the  other  points 
combined  in  the  total  effect,  you 
may    find    becomingness    a  fleeting 
thing . 

POINTERS    TO    cotton-dress    value  are 
strength  and  purity  of  fabric,  color-fast- 
ness,    nonshrinkability,     style,     fit,  and 
workmanship . 

ALL  POINTS  affect  becomingness. 
Color  obviously  does.  If  the  dress  is  not 
color-fast — fast  to  both  sun  and  washing — it 
may  exactly  suit  your  skin  and  hair  the 
week  you  buy  it,  and  swear  at  them  the  next. 
If  a  dress  shrinks  into  a  different  shape 
the  first  time  it's  washed,  it  can  make  a 
different  person  of  you.  Style  and  fit  and 
the  way  a  dress  is  made  and  trimmed  may  seem 
questions  of  personal  taste  alone,  but  look 
into  the  matter  further  and  you'll  find  that 
there  are  very  definite  good  and  bad  points 
to  the  cut  and  lines  of  a  dress — things  that 
make  a  big  difference  in  the  way  it  looks  on 
you  after  it  is  washed  and  ironed. 

AFTER  DECIDING  the  purpose  of  the 
dress  you  are  looking  for,  the  next  problem 
is  the  shop  to  buy  it  in.  The  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  recommends  going  to  a  shop 
that  takes  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
the  merchandise  it  sells.  What  you  can  de- 
mand in  a  cotton  dress  varies  with  the  type 
of  dress  you  buy  and  what  you  pay  for  it, 
but  within  a  certain  range  you  can  expect 
certain  things  of  clothes,  and  the  shop 
should  be  re^onslble  for  seeing  to  it  that 
you  get  them. 

FABRIC  COMES  next  on  the  study 
list  for  consumers.     Even  in  a  sheer  dress 
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you  want  a  material  that  is  well  woven,  one 
that  will  keep  its  shape  and  stand  up  under 
laundering. 

SIZING  MAY  fool  an  unwary  con- 
sumer on  this  point  of  fabric  construction. 
Cheesecloth  can  be  dressed  up  to  look  like 
organdy — until  it's  washed.  To  separate  the 
dress  from  its  dressing,  here  is  one  trick: 
Rub  a  piece  of  it  between  your  fingers. 
Sometimes  if  it  is  heavily  sized  the  tell- 
tale particles  of  white  dust  will  come  out, 
and  the  weave  will  look  more  open  where 
you've  rubbed  it.  But  other  times  you  may 
run  into  a  piece  of  goods  made  by  the  modern 
manufacturing  methods  that  make  it  possible 
to  put  sizing  in  the  material  so  that  noth- 
ing but  washing  may  remove  it.  Textile  ex- 
perts are  hoping  for  a  label  on  such  a  fabric 
as  organdy,  for  instance,  that  would  read 
"Permanent  Finish." 


ONCE  SIZING 
the  problem,  a  good 
firm  weave  of  well- 
twisted  yarn  wears 
best.  Knotty  effects 
mean  knotty  problems 
in  ironing.  That 
bandbox  look  can  be 
achieved  easier  and 
oftener     in  summer 


is    eliminated  from 


Dress  fabrics  received  a  new 
kind  of  attention  on  June  22 
when  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
was  host  to  a  conference  here 
where  representatives  of  test- 
ing laboratories,  textile  mills, 
finishers,  converters,  dress 
manufacturers,  textile  consult- 
ants, and  others  interested 
discussed  the  establishment  of 
standard  tests  and  ratings  for 
materials  for  women's  dresses. 
The  conferees  were  passing 
on  a  proposed  commercial 
standard  which  lays  down 
definite  meanings  and  methods 
of  tests  for  rating  dress  fabrics 
on    these    counts:  Breaking 


with  clothes  that  leave  the  iron  smooth  as 
new.  And  a  loose  weave  with  some  heavy 
threads  and  some  fine  ones  will  neither 
launder  nor  wear  so  well  as  a  plain,  honest- 
looking  weave. 

SHRINKING  INFORMATION  comes  on 
labels  sometimes  nowadays.  Look  first  for 
that.  "Completely  shrunk"  or  "will  not 
shrink"  are  safest  right  now.  You  can  ex- 
pect that  dresses  with  those  labels  will  fit 
you  just  as  well  after  washing  as  before. 

"PRE-SHRUNK"  is  still  none  too  def- 
inite, since  standards  have  not  been  set  for 
its  meaning.  Maybe  it  will  shrink  more  and 
maybe  less.  But  still  it  is  a  better  label 
than  none  at  all.  A  dress  that  has  been 
shrunk  first  will  surely  shrink  less  than 
the  same  dress  unshrunk.  And  manufacturers 
who  give  any  definite  information  at  all  are 
more  dependable  than  the  ones  who  give  none 
or  vague  generalities   that  are  worse  than 

none.  Trade-marked 
shrinking  processes 
can  be  a  safeguard  if 
you  try  them  out. 
Finding  them  honest 
guarantees,  be  loyal 
to  them  in  your  pur- 
chases of  all  the 
things  they  label. 


strength;  color  fastness  to 
crocking  (rubbing),  dryclean- 
ing,  drypressing,  laundering, 
and  light;  perspiration;  "dry 
cleanability" ;  launderability; 
shrinkage  and  slippage.  Stand- 
ard testing  is  always  the  first 
step  toward  consumer  informa- 
tion. This  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  informative 
labeling  is  built.  Significance 
of  the  conference  for  the  con- 
sumer lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  dress  labels  that  give  con- 
sumers concrete  information 
about  the  value  of  the  dress  to 
the  one  who  wears  it. 
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"FAST  COLOR"  on  a  label  may  mean 
only  fast  to  washing.  "Color  fast  to  sun  and 
washing"  is  more  definite.  Some  labels  go  even 
further  into  detail,  which  is  all  to  the  good. 


wise  of  the  goods;  skirts  with  gores  or 
pleats  barred  at  the  top,  marked  so  as  to 
simplify  ironing;  and  trimming  that  is  just 
as  sturdy  as  the  dress. 


FAILING  TO 
you,  you  must  depend 
sibility.  In  a  de- 
pendable shop,  the 
salespeople  know 
where  they  can 
safely  make  prom- 
ises, and  the  store 
backs  them  up  when 
they  do. 

FABRIC 
POINTS  like  weave, 
sizing,  color-fast- 
ness, and  shrinkage 
are  fundamental  in 
buying  all  cotton, 
whether  it  be  mate- 
rial by  the  yard  or 
material  made  up 
into  any  kind  of  gar- 
ment. But  where 
ready-made  wash- 
dresses  come  into 
the  picture,  those 
points  are  only  the 
beginning.  Wise  con- 
sumers keep  as  keen 
an  eye  open  for  wash- 
able styles  as  for 
washable  fabrics. 


find  a  label  to  guide 
on  the  store's  respon- 


MOST 

Bureau    of  Home 


How  much  you  can  spend,  and  how  to  get 
your  money's  worth  for  it  are  your  first  and 
second  considerations.  But  the  third  vital 
point  of  financial  interest  is  where  your 
money  goes.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the 
change  in  the  cotton  farmer's  share  in  con- 
sumers' dollars  spent  for  workshirts,  based 
on  average  prices  in  25  cities.  These 
shirts  have  about  3.85  yards  of  cotton  ma- 
terial in  them.  Consumers  paid  in  May  of 
this  year  an  average  of  S9y>  cents  a  shirt. 
Farmers  received  11  cents  for  the  raw  cot- 
ton. Processing  tax  amounted  to  35-2  cents. 
These  return  in  benefit  payments  to  farm- 
ers cooperating  in  cotton  adjustment.  All 
handlers  between  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer received  75  cents.  In  July  1933 — 
before  processing  taxes  but  after  cotton 
farmers'  first  adjustment  program — con- 
sumers paid  73  cents;  farmers  received  for 
the  raw  cotton  close  to  9  cents;  and  hand- 
lers in  between  received  64  cents.  Putting 
it  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  farmer's  share 
of  each  consumer-dollar  spent  for  these 
workshirts  increased  from  12  cents  in  1933 
to  16  cents  in  1935.  Prices  in  May  1935 
had  advanced:  To  consumers,  23  percent; 
to  farmers,  22  percent  (not  counting  ben- 
efit payments).  Margin  gained  17  percent. 
Increased  wages  to  workers  answered  for 
some  of  the  gain  in  margin. 


EMPHATIC     rule     of  the 
Economics    is    "Try    on  the 
dress    carefully  be- 

  fore    you    buy  it." 

Picking  a  dress  from 
a  pile  on  the  counter 
and  guessing  its 
size  from  a  casual 
wrap  around  your 
waist  is  just  asking 
for  trouble.  Almost 
as  bad  is  the  epi- 
demic habit  of  try- 
ing one  dress  on  over 
another.  A  real 
fitting  will  show 
where  the  dress  does 
not  fit  you,  and  show 
whether  the  cut  has 
been  skimped.  This 
is  especially  impor- 
tant in  buying  low- 
priced  clothes,  for 
a  skimped  cut  may 
make  a  bargain  into  a 
mistake.  Dresses  are 
likely  to  soften  with 
wear,  and  the  first 
place  to  give  way  is 
the  place  where  there 
is  strain. 


ONE  TRICK  is  to  imagine  yourself 
at  the  ironing  board.  Figure  out  whether  it 
would  be  easy  or  hard  to  make  that  partic- 
ular cut  and  line  take  on  the  bandbox  look. 

BAD  BREAKS  for  the  laundress  lie 
in  fancy  puff  sleeves,  necklines  shirred  or 
smocked;  pleated  ruffles;  and  rippling  in- 
sets cut  on  the  bias. 

GOOD  BREAKS  are  flatness  about  the 
neck  and  shoulders  and  pockets;  sleeves 
either  straight  or  flared;  insets  cut  cross- 


SEAMS  TAKE  the  strain,  and  looking 
at  them  often  gives  you  a  complete  answer  to 
the  question  "When  is  a  bargain  not  a  bar- 
gain?" The  first  point  to  examine  about 
seams  is  their  width.  Some  dresses  have 
wide  enough  seams  so  that  they  do  not  give 
way  under  strain,  and,  if  they  are  wide 
enough  to  be  let  out,  the  dress  rates  two 
or  three  notches  higher  on  that  point.  Ex- 
amine the  whole  length  of  the  seam,  for  some 
seams  taper  off  to  nothing  in  spots. 

TYPE  COUNTS  in  seams,  too.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  are  right  for  different  mate— 
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rials.  French  seams,  necessarily  correct  for 
sheer,  easily— fraying  materials  such  as 
voile,  are  all  wrong  on  heavy  fabrics  which 
don't  ravel,  like  poplin,  because  they  make 
the  dress  too  bulky  to  fit  well.  On  such 
unraveling  material,  mere  "pinking"  is  an 
adequate  seam  finish. 

HEMS  POINT  significantly  to  value. 
The  first  fold  of  the  hem  is  better  machine- 
stitched  with  the  second  fold  basted  up 
ready  for  hahd-stitching,  rather  than  the 
whole  hem  machine  stitched  in  the  first 
place . 

BEST  STITCHING  is  close  and  even, 
promising  more  permanence  and  better  looks 
than  long  uneven  chain  stitching. 

POCKET  CORNERS  without  benefit  of 
reinforcing  have  ruined  many  a  good  dress 
with  their  rips.  See  that  all  pockets  are 
stitched  at  the  corners,  whether  it's  done 
before  you  buy  the  dress  or  after  you  get  it 
home . 

BUTTONHOLES  are  pitfalls  for  un- 
wary consumers.  In  easily  fraying  material, 
the  best  choice  is  a  style  without  button- 
holes. In  any  case,  well-made  buttonholes 
mean  expensive  workmanship  for  which  we  must 
expect  to  pay. 

TRIMMINGS  MUST  face  laundering 
along  with  the  dress.  Check  buttons  and 
buckles  to  see  if  they  can  take  it.  Some 
have  a  label  saying  "Guaranteed  Washable." 
Wooden  ones  often  fade  and  break.  Celluloid 
can't  stand  contact  with  a  hot  iron.  Watch 
out  for  metal  parts  that  lurk,  covered  and 
uncovered,  on  many  dresses  nowadays,  ready 
to  rust  at  the  first  touch  of  dampness. 
Covered  buttons  show  another  fault  when  the 
fabric  pulls  out.  Painted  tin  buttons  chip 
and  rust,  and  buttons  made  of  mirrors  look 
snappy  but  bring  bad  luck  in  breaking. 
Belts  should  at  least  be  cleanable,  if  not 
washable.  Beware  of  combinations  of  unwash- 
able  leather  with  dress  fabrics  that  should 
be  washed. 


More  about  Tariffs 

[Concluded  from  Page  9j 

lent  of  74  percent,  not  99  percent.  Duties 
on  jack  knives  ranged  from  90  to  179  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  The  button  on  which  the 
duty  came  to  136  percent  ad  valorem  was  a 
pearl  button,  only  one  of  a  dozen  classi- 
fications in  the  tariff.  Dolls  or  other 
toys  or  parts  thereof  of  cellulose  com- 
pounds were  charged  109  to  129  percent  ad 
valorem;  other  toys,  unless  containing  lace 
and  embroidery,  are  dutiable  at  70  percent 
ad  valorem. 

THESE  CORRECTIONS  are  made  in  the 
desire  to  maintain  the  standard  of  accuracy 
which  the  GUIDE  has  endeavored  to  adhere  to 
from  the  beginning.  We  should  point  out, 
however,  that  although  the  above  misstate- 
ments of  rates  were  made  through  error  in 
our  source  the  corrected  statement  does  not 
in  any  way  destroy  or  minimize  the  validity 
of  the  point  we  are  making:  that  in  the 
most  unsuspected  but  important  ways  the 
tariff  is  an  everyday  problem  for  con- 
sumers . 


CONSUMERS  and  farmers  both  stand 
to  gain  by  the  provisions  of  the  second 
AAA  marketing  agreement  for  evaporated  milk, 
effective  June  1  and  replacing  the  original 
agreement     effective     September     8,  1933. 

(1)  Out  go  fixed  minimum  and  maximum  selling 
prices.  In  their  place  will  be  an  open 
price  filing  system  without  any  waiting 
period;  that  is,  manufacturers  agree  to  re- 
port to  the  industry  committee  their  prices 
and  discounts  so  that  everybody  will  know 
each  manufacturer's  selling  terms.  Immedi- 
ately  after    filing,    a   sale    can   be  made. 

(2)  Prices  and  terms  to  farmers  are  im- 
proved. (3)  Small  manufacturers  as  well  as 
large  ones  will  have  representation  on  the 
industry's  committee.  (4)  Powers  of  the 
producers'  committee  to  protect  payments  to 
farmers  are  increased.  (5)  Restrictions  on 
sales  direct  from  manufacturer  to  the  retail 
trade  are  removed  which  should  allow  for 
flexible  methods  of  distribution. 
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Your  Food  Bill  changes  in  city  retail  prices 

June      May      June  °^ 
DURING    the    6  Kind  of  food  5,         21,         4,        Change  below 

weeks    from   April    23    to  1934      1935      1935          ^^^^  '^'^^^ 

1929 

June  4  prices  of  food  de-   ■  

creased    slightly.      The  Dairy  products:                       0  0  0  %  % 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statis-   - -    ^^-^  +'?'-2  -16-2 

tics  index  of  retail  food  Cheese,   lb.    23.5      25.8      25.6        4-8.9  -32.6- 

prices  on  April  23  stood  Butter,  lb......  30.1      33.3      32.0        +6.3  -40.6 

at  125.2  percent  of  the  Beef: 

1913   level.     It   fell    to  Round  steak,  lb   27.9      37.1      37.7      +35.1  -17.7 

124.5  on  May  7,   to  124  0  Rib  roast,  lb   22.2      31.0      31.3      +41.0  -16.8 

on  May  21,   and  to  123.8  ^huck  roast,  lb   16.3      24.5      24.9      +52.8  -18.9 

on    June    4.     This    drop  R°'^^" 

_  ,  Chops,   lb   23.8      34.4      36.9      +55.0  -2.1 

during     the    6    weeks  ^ 

,    ,  ,        T     n   n  Lard,  lb   10.1      18.7      19.0      +88.1  +3.7 

amounted  to  only  1.1  per- 

,    ,    ,     .,      V,     n  ,      +  Whole  smoked  ham,  lb           20.5      27.2      27.9  +36.1   

cent    but    it    should  at   

least    help    to    calm   the  Lamb: 

Leg  of  lamb,   lb   28.1      27.7      28.0        -0.4  -32.0 

fears  of  some  consumers 

^  -      „  Breast  lamb,   lb   11.6      13.4      13.6  +17.2   

who  were    fearful   of  an   

^     ,                ^       .       .  Square  chuck,  lb   20.4      21.6      21.9  +7.4   

unbroken  upward  swing  in  ^   

food  costs.  Poultry  and  ep;gs: 

Hens,  lb     24.3      30.1      30.2      +24.3  -27.1 

Eggs,  doz  23.7      32.0  '   32.0      +35.0  -22.7 

MOST     OF     THE  i^&fe^.    

post-drought    rise   in  Bread: 

^  ^  White,   lb....    8.1        8.4        8.3        +2.5  -7.8 

food      prices  occurred 

^     .      ^  ,  Rye.  lb   8.6       9.0       9.0  +4.7   

during    January    of  this 

^  Whole  wheat,  lb.....   8.8        9.1        9.1  +3.4   

year.     In  February  there 

(continued) 

was   a    further   moderate  • 

rise.     In    March  prices 

fell  off  slightly.     There  was  a  further  in-         and  eggs  may  be  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
crease  in  April  but  from  April  to  June  there         large  hatching  of  chicks  this  spring, 
was  a  continued  moderate  decline. 

WEATHER  conditions  during  the  sum- 
IMPORTANT  in  the  price  advance  of         "^^r  may  either  improve  or  harm  the  prospects 

.   ,  ,         ■       .       1-         4.u„   ^v^or-v,  of  most  crops  and  it  is  too  early  to  forecast 

the   winter   and   spring   has   been   the   sharp  ^ 

^  ,      .        ,         ,  with  any  high  degree  of  accuracy  the  sup- 
increase    in   the   prices   of  beef   and  pork.  j       t>        b  ^ 

,  plies  of  crops   for  the  coming  year.  How- 
Prices    of    these    foods    still    continue    to  ^  ^  ^        n  x  ^.n 

ever,    the  supplies  of  early  vegetables  now 
rise.     It  appears   likely   that   these  meats  .  ,    ,    -  ^  i 

'^'^  coming  on  the  market  from  the  second  early 
will  not  be  any  cheaper  throughout  the  re-  intermediate  producing  areas  are  quite 

maining  months  of  1935.     Other  animal  prod-  plentiful    and   prices   of   these  vegetables 

ucts   such   as   dairy   products,    poultry   and  ^^^^  ^^^^  dropping  rapidly  during  the  past 

eggs,   also  stepped  up  in  price  during  the  few  weeks.     Most  of  these  vegetables  are  now 

winter  because  of  the  shortage  of  feed  but  selling   at   very   moderate   prices,    in  many 

it  is  expected  that  supplies  of  these  prod-  cases  below  those  of  last  year, 
ucts  will  be  adjusted  much  sooner  than  will 

the  supplies  of  meats.     Production  of  dairy  JUNE  Ist's  crop   report  indicated 

products    is    picking    up    rapidly    with    the  that  milk  production  per  cow  on  June  1  was 

coming    of    the    pasture    season.     Prices   of  18  percent  higher  than  on  May  1  and  substan- 

butter  have  been  falling  off  sharply.     Be-  tially   above   the    levels   of   last   year  al- 

fore  the  end  of  this  year  supplies  of  poultry  though  it  is  still  under  average  production 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


June 

5, 
1934 


May 
21, 
1935 


June 
4, 

1935 


Above  or 
Change  below 
in  year  June 
1929 


Cereal  products:  0 

Flour,  lb    4.8 

Macaroni,  Ih'.    15.6 

Wheat  cereal.    24.2 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can    11-3 

Peas,  #2  can   16.6 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2i  can _  .  10.8 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb   _  -  2.5 

Onions,   lb   4.4 

Cabbage,   lb   —-  3.5 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head   10.5 

Spinach,  lb   -  5.6 

Carrots,  bunch....   5.3 

Fruits  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2i  can   18.1 

Pears,  #2i  can    21.0 

Pineapple,  #2i  can   22.0 

Fruits  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb..   7.0 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb   22.3 

Oranges,  doz    34.2 


0 

5.0 
15.7 
24.5 


13.0 
17.5 
10.4 

2.1 
7.4 
4.6 

9.0 
6.1 
6.0 

19.7 
23.0 
22.7 

6.8 
21.9 
33.4 


0 

5.0 
15.7 
24.7 


13.0 
17.6 
10.4 

2.1 
7.1 
4.0 

9.6 
5.4 
5.8 

19.7 
23.0 
22.7 

7.4 
22.0 
32.9 


+4.2 
+0.6 
+2.1 


+15.0 
+6.0 
-3.7 

-16.0 
+61.4 
+  14.3 

-8.6 
-3.6 
+9.4 

+8.8 
+9.5 
+3.2 

+5.7 
-1.3 
-3.8 


+2.0 
-20.3 
-2.8 


-17.7 
+6.0 
-22.4 

-32.2 
+1.4 
+16.7 


-30.6 
-24.9 


Your  Food  Bill 

( continued) 
May.     On  the  other  hand 
the    farm    value    of  the 
products  used  in  making 
these    foods    fell  from 
$9.90  to  S9.63,   thus  in- 
creasing the  spread  be- 
tween   farm    values  and 
city  retail  values  from 
$11.52    to   $12.04.  This 
spread  between   farm  and 
city  prices   is  slightly 
above    the    average  for 
1934     and  considerably 
above  the  spreads  for  the 
years  1932  and  1933  but 
practically  the  same  as 
the  spread  which  existed 
in    September,  October, 
and    November    of  1934. 
The   increase   from  April 
to  May  may  be  due  in  some 
degree  at  least  to  a  lag 
between    changes  in 
prices   at   the    farm  and 
changes    in    city  retail 
prices . 


per  cow  at  this  time  of  the  year.  As  feed 
supplies  increase  and  the  cows  in  the 
drought  area  catch  up  after  short  rations  of 
last  year,  production  per  cow  is  expected  to 
approach  the  usual  summer  level  and  by  early 
fall  may  be  higher  than  for  any  of  the  past 
5  years.  In  the  northeast  where  milk  prices 
have  been  encouraging  to  producers,  dairymen 
were  milking  more  of  their  cows  than  usual 
and  were  securing  more  milk  per  cow  than  on 
any  June  1  since  1930.  Total  milk  produc- 
tion on  June  1  appears  to  have  been  about  4 
percent  above  the  production  on  that  date  a 
year  ago.  The  increase  of  nearly  9  percent 
in  production  per  cow  was  partially  offset 
by  a  decrease  of  around  5  percent  in  the 
number  of  milk  cows  on  the  farm. 

THE  COST  of  a  month's  supply  of  10 
important  foods  for  a  typical  American  fam- 
ily went  from  $21.42  in  April  to  $21.67  in 


RECENTLY  we 

have  received  letters  from  several  farmers 
indicating  that  producers  of  a  number  of 
crops  in  a  number  of  areas  are  receiving  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
than  is  shown  in  the  figures  of  the  10 
foods.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  variation  from  commodity  to 
commodity  and  from  area  to  area  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  consumer's  dollar  going  to 
farmers.  No  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  are 
included  in  the  10  foods.  In  general  the 
producer  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 


Special  mimeographed  release  reporting  retail 
food  prices  for  May  20,  omitted  from  this  issiie 
of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE,  will  be  sent  with- 
out charge  to  readers  who  address  their  requests 
to  the  Consumers'  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  4,  1935  (cents) 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

PRICES  of  cheese  and  butter  came  down 
rather  sharply  during  the  weeks  preced- 
ing June  4.  The  drop  in  cheese  prices 
amounted  to  0.3  cent  a  pound  in  the  4 
weeks  ending  with  that  date  while  butter 
prices  fell  3.3  cents  a  pound.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  average  retail 
price  of  milk  for  many  weeks. 

BUTTER  prices  in  the  wholesale  market  have 
been  shrinking  steadily  since  about  the 
middle  of  April.  During  the  week  ending 
April  13,  92— score  butter  in  New  York 
City  sold  for  an  average  of  37.6  cents 
a  pound.  From  that  date  to  June  15 
the  average  price  for  each  successive 
week  was  lower  than  the  previous  one 
and  the  average  for  the  week  ending 
June  15  was  24.3  cents.  This  was  a 
drop  of  13.3  cents  a  pound  in  the  whole- 
sale price  during  a  period  of  9  weeks. 

DECLINE  in  the  retail  price  of  butter 
since  April  has  been  considerably  more 
than  the  usual  seasonal  one.  Ordinarily 
butter  prices  are  highest  in  November 
and  December  and  lowest  in  June.  This 
year  there  was  a  substantial  rise  in  the 
retail  price  of  all  butter  from  October 
to  February.  From  February  until  April 
the  market  was  somewhat  irregular  but 
in  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  scaling 
down  of  butter  prices. 

RECENT  drop  in  the  butter  market  has  been 
due  to  the  coming  of  the  pasture  season 
which  has  resulted  in  a  marked  increase 
in  production.  The  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  reports  that  an  improve- 
ment in  pastures  and  in  feed  prospects 
indicate  heavier  production  during  the 
last  half  of  1935  than  in  the  same  period 
in  1934. 

IT  IS  expected  that  imports  of  butter 
which  have  been  relatively  heavy  during 
the  past  few  months  will  be  greatly 
reduced  this  summer.  The  recent  decline 
in  prices  in  this  country  has  greatly 
narrowed  the  margin  between  prices  in 
this  country  and  prices  in  foreign 
countries  and  it  is  not  so  profitable  to 
import  butter  as  it  was  a  few  months  ago. 


Markets  milk      ^^eese  Butter 


(quart)     (lb.)  (lb.) 


nited  States 

1 1 

.9 

25 

.6 

32 

.0 

New  England: 

Boston...    

12 

.7 

25 

.4 

31 

.5 

Bridgeport  

13 

.0 

29 

.7 

33 

.8 

Fall  River  

13 

.0 

25 

.9 

31 

.9 

Manchester 

12 

.0 

26 

.3 

31 

.3 

New  Haven    

13 

.0 

24 

.3 

33 

.1 

Portland,  Maine 

12 

.0 

26 

.1 

32 

.4 

Providence  

13 

.0 

24 

.9 

31 

.3 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

12 

.0 

26 

.4 

31 

.4 

Newark.  

13 

.0 

28 

.0 

32 

.8 

New  York..-.  

12 

5 

29 

.0 

32 

.7 

Philadelphia.  

11 

0 

29 

.3 

33 

.4 

Pittsburgh  

12 

.3 

27 

1 

32 

.6 

Rochester    

12 

0 

27 

3 

31 

.0 

Scranton    

11 

0 

26 

4 

31 

.6 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago   

11 

0 

28 

3 

31 

3 

Cincinnati   

12 

0 

28 

7 

31 

1 

Cleveland  

11 

0 

27 

4 

31 

9 

Columbus  

10 

0 

28 

6 

31 

8 

Detroit....  

12 

0 

24 

4 

32 

6 

Indianapolis   

10 

0 

25 

5 

31 

1 

Milwaukee  

10 

0 

25 

1 

29 

5 

Peoria  

11 

0 

24 

6 

29 

6 

Springfield,  111.... 

11 

1 

24 

0 

31 

4 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City.   

11 

0 

26 

7 

30 

9 

Minneapolis.  

10 

0 

24 

6 

30 

4 

Omaha    

10 

0 

26 

1 

29 

5 

St.  Louis    

12 

0 

24 

3 

32 

2 

St.  Paul  

10 

0 

25 

2 

29 

5 

Wichita   

9 

4 

32 

0 

29 

0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

14 

0 

23 

4 

35 

8 

Baltimore  

12 

0 

26 

9 

34 

4 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

15 

0 

24 

0 

33 

8 

Jacksonville   

15 

0 

22 

4 

33 

2 

Norfolk  

14 

0 

23 

4 

34 

3 

Richmond....  

12 

0 

24 

4 

32 

7 

Savannah....  

14 

0 

21. 

4 

33 

5 

Washington,  D.  C_... 

13. 

0 

25. 

6 

33 

9 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham.   

14. 

0 

21. 

8 

33 

0 

Louisville.  

12. 

0 

25. 

2 

30 

6 

Memphis   

11. 

3 

21. 

6 

31. 

3 

Mobile    - 

13. 

0 

23. 

1 

31. 

2 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas   

11. 

0 

26. 

7 

29. 

0 

Houston 

12. 

0 

21. 

4 

33. 

0 

Little  Rock   

12. 

0 

23. 

4 

28. 

5 

New  Orleans  

11. 

3 

23. 

7 

32. 

8 

Mountain : 

Butte   -  

10. 

0 

24. 

4 

31. 

8 

Denver.    

11 . 

0 

28. 

4 

31. 

3 

Salt  Lake  City  

10. 

0 

21. 

4 

33. 

5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

11. 

0 

27. 

8 

33. 

7 

Portland,  Oreg  

11. 

3 

22. 

7 

32. 

2 

San  Francisco  

12. 

0 

30. 

1 

34. 

4 

Seattle..  

10. 

0 

22. 

9 

32. 

6 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  4,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

White 

Rye 

Whole 
wheat 

(lb.) 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.) 

United  States 

8.3 

9.0 

9.1 

New  England: 

Boston 

o  .  o 

9  2 

8  8 

Bridgeport 

8  7 

9  1 

9 . 2 

Fall  River 

8  0 

8 . 4 

8.9 

Manchester 

8  3 

9 . 0 

8.7 

New  Haven 

8  4 

8.7 

9.3 

Portland,  Maine 

9  1 

9.6 

9.4 

Providence 

8 . 2 

8 . 8 

9.4 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo 

8  7 

8 . 5 

9 . 4 

Newark 

9  4 

9.5 

9.6 

New  York 

9  0 

9 . 0 

9.7 

Philadelphia 

8.7 

9.9 

10  .6 

Pittsburgh 

8 . 3 

8.9 

9 . 1 

Rochester 

8. 1 

8.2 

9 . 1 

Scranton 

9  2 

9.6 

9.9 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago 

7 . 4 

7.9 

9 . 0 

Cincinnati 

7  8 

9 . 4 

9 . 5 

Cleveland 

7  8 

8 . 3 

8  7 

Columbus 

8  1 

9 . 1 

9 . 3 

Detroit 

7  3 

7.7 

7.8 

Indianapolis 

7.4 

7.7 

8.9 

Milwaukee 

6.7 

6.7 

9 . 3 

Peoria 

8.0 

9 . 0 

8.9 

Springfield,  111.. 

8 . 8 

9.6 

9 . 8 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City 

7 . 8 

9  0 

C  .  X 

Minneapolis 

8  4 

8 . 8 

9  3 

Omaha 

8  5 

9 . 3 

8  9 

St .  Louis 

8 . 2 

9 . 0 

St.  Paul 

8  5 

9 . 2 

10  0 

Wichita 

7  3 

9 . 1 

7 . 8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

8 . 9 

9  5 

Baltimore 

8.9 

9 . 3 

9  5 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

9.2 

9 . 8 

10  4 

Jacksonville 

9.7 

9 . 9 

in  n 

Norfolk 

8.3 

8.7 

9 . 0 

Richmond 

8 . 6 

8.7 

Q  n 

9 . 5 

10  0 

Washington,  D.  C... 

8 . 3 

8 . 8 

O  .  J 

East  South  Central: 

Bi  rmingham 

9 . 8 

9  8 

in  n 

Louisville 

7 . 4 

8  0 

R  S 

o .  o 

Memphis 

8 . 4 

8  9 

.  o 

Mobile 

9 . 3 

10 . 0 

10  0 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas 

7 . 8 

8  0 

"7  R 
1  .  O 

Houston 

7 . 5 

8  5 

R  R 

Little  Roc': 

9.9 

9.6 

in  1 

New  Orleans 

8.3 

8.7 

Q  V 

Mountain : 

Butte  -  

9.5 

9.6 

9.6 

Denver    

7.7 

9.2 

7.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

7.0 

9.4 

7.0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

7.2 

9.3 

7.9 

Portland,  Oreg...  

9.1 

10.1 

9.2 

San  Francisco..  

9.6 

9.6 

9.0 

Seaitle  

9.0 

9.9 

9.0 

BREAD 

WHOLE  WHEAT  bread  was  the  only  one  of 
these  three  types  to  show  an  increase  in 
price  during  the  4  weeks  ending  June  4. 
The  average  for  the  country  went  up  0.1 
cent  a  pound.  The  report  of  May  21  in- 
dicated an  increase  of  0.1  cent  a  pound 
in  the  price  of  white  bread  but  that  was 
due  entirely  to  a  temporary  situation  in 
Kansas  City  as  a  result  of  a  strike  in 
bakeries.  During  the  strike  the  price 
of  bread  in  Kansas  City  was  increased 
from  an  average  of  7.8  cents  to  12.9 
cents  a  pound  but  is  now  back  to  the 
former  level  of  7.8  cents. 

THERE  APPEARS  to  be  no  reason  for  any 
general  increase  in  bread  prices  at  this 
time.  Prices  of  both  wheat  and  flour 
have  been  dropping  somewhat  during  the 
past  month  or  more  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  cost  of  bread  ingredients  at 
the  present  time  is  about  the  same  as  it 
was  at  the  end  of  July  1934  and  slightly 
below  the  average  cost  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year. 

IT  WAS  just  about  a  year  ago  that  bread 
prices  began  to  rise.  In  March,  April, 
and  May  1934  the  average  price  was  8 
cents  a  pound.  This  was  increased  to 
8.1  cents  during  June  and  early  July  and 
by  August  28  had  reached  8.4  cents  a 
pound.  It  was  reduced  to  an  average  of 
8.3  cents  on  November  20  and  has  been 
maintained  at  that  point  ever  since  ex- 
cept for  the  temporary  rise  on  May  21 
due  to  the  Kansas  City  situation. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  4,  1955  (cents) 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

ONLY  CHANGE  in  the  price  of  cereal  prod- 
ucts during  the  4  weeks  ending  June  4 
was  a  rise  of  0.2  cent  on  a  28-ounce 
package  of  wheat  cereal.  No  detailed 
information  is  available  at  the  present 
time  to  explain  this  increase  in  wheat 
cereal  prices.  The  wholesale  price  of 
wheat  has  been  tending  definitely  down- 
ward for  several  weeks.  The  average 
price  of  all  classes  and  grades  of 
wheat  in  six  markets  dropped  from  about 
$1.15  a  bushel  for  the  week  ending  April 
20  to  about  97  cents  a  bushel  for  the 
week  ending  June  15. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS  indicate  a  winter  wheat 
crop  in  the  United  States  of  about 
441,494,000  bushels.  This  is  well  above 
last  year's  small  crop  although  it  is 
still  29  percent  below  the  5-year  aver- 
age from  1928-32.  The  condition  of  the 
spring  wheat  crop  appears  to  be  a  little 
better  than  average.  The  July  1  carry- 
over is  estimated  between  150,000,000 
and  170,000,000  bushels  and  this  to- 
gether with  the  1935  crop  is  expected  to 
result  in  a  supply  of  wheat  adequate  to 
take  care  of  normal  domestic  require- 
ments and  to  allow  for  a  normal  carry- 
over into  the  1936  crop  year. 

OF  COURSE  the  size  of  the  wheat  crop  still 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  weather 
conditions  during  the  rest  of  the  growing 
season  but  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
in  the  present  situation  which  would  in- 
dicate any  unfavorable  turns  to  sup- 
plies. If  wheat  prices  are  maintained 
at  about  their  present  levels  there 
might  be  some  drop  in  retail  prices  of 
wheat  products  during  the  coming  months. 
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BEEF 

BEEF  PRICES  continued  to  move  upward. 
The  average  price  of  round  steak  on 
June  4  was  0.7  cent  a  pound  higher  than 
4  weeks  earlier.  Rib  roast  was  0.4 
cent  and  chuck  roast  up  0.8  cent. 
Round  steak  prices  were  about  35  percent 
above  those  of  a  year  ago  v/hile  chuck 
roast  prices  increased  about  53  percent 
in  the  past  year. 

SINCE  last  fall  increases  in  prices  of 
beef  and  pork  have  been  the  most  marked 
of  all  increases  in  food  prices.  Al- 
though beef  and  pork  are  considerably 
more  expensive  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
have  increased  from  extremely  low  prices 
during  the  past  few  years. 

IF  PRICES  of  the  different  cuts  of  beef 
on  June  4,  1935,  are  compared  with  the 
prices  which  existed  on  June  15,  1929, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  are  from  13 
to  19  percent  below  the  1929  levels. 
The  present  level  of  all  food  prices  is 
about  20  percent  under  the  prices  of 
June  15,  1929.  From  this  comparison  it 
is  apparent  that  present  prices  of  beef 
are  very  nearly  in  line  with  the  prices 
of  other  foods  as  they  were  6  years  ago. 

THE  WHOLESALE  price  of  steers  in  Chicago 
fell  off  moderately  during  May  but  in- 
creased very  slightly  in  the  first  half 
of  June.  There  is  commonly  a  lag  be- 
tween changes  in  the  wholesale  prices  of 
steers  and  changes  of  retail  prices  of 
beef.  Unless  there  should  be  another 
rise  in  the  wholesale  steer  market  in 
the  near  future  there  should  be  some 
lull  in  the  rise  of  beef  prices. 

IT  IS  expected  that  cattle  prices  during 
the  rest  of  this  year  and  during  the 
first  half  of  1936  will  be  supported 
by  short  supply  of  hogs.  Cattle 
slaughter  during  the  next  6  months  as 
a  consequence  of  the  drought  is  likely 
to  be  much  below  that  o'f  the  same 
months  last  year  but  will  probably  be  as 
large  as  it  was  during  the  same  months 
of  1932. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  4.  1935  (cents) 


PORK  PRODUCTS 

PRICES  of  pork  and  other  hog  products  con- 
tinued to  rise  during  the  4  weeks  from 
May  7  to  June  4.  The  average  price  of 
chops  went  up  3.4  cents  a  pound;  lard, 
up  0.2  cent;  and  whole  smoked  ham,  up 
1 . 1  cents  a  pound . 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  hogs  made  a  substan- 
tial advance  during  the  month  of  May  but 
the  market  fell  off  somewhat  during  the 
first  half  of  June.  The  average  price 
of  packer  and  shipper  hogs  at  Chicago 
rose  from  $8.87  for  the  week  ending  May 
4  to  $9.79  for  the  week  ending  June  1, 
but  slipped  back  to  $9.41  for  the  week 
ending  June  15.  There  has  not  yet  been 
any  general  drop  in  wholesale  prices  of 
hog  products  during  June  although  the 
most  recent  quotations  indicate  a  slight 
falling  off  in  wholesale  prices  of  pork 
loins.  Hams  and  bacon  on  June  15  were 
selling  at  about  the  same  prices  as 
those  which  existed  during  the  last  week 
of  May,  while  lard  prices  increased  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  June. 

ORDINARILY  the  trend  of  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket for  hogs  is  downward  during  May  due 
to  an  increase  in  hog  supplies  from 
April  to  early  June.  This  year  prices 
rose  during  May  due  to  extremely  small 
offerings  of  hogs.  Slaughter  of  hogs  in 
May  this  year  was  the  smallest  for  that 
month  since  1896  and  was  slightly 
smaller  than  in  April.  Extremely  small 
slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  are  in  pros- 
pect for  the  summer  months. 

FARI^  prices  of  both  hc[:s  and  beef  cattle 
increased  slightly  from  April  to  May. 
The  purchasing  power  of  hog  prices  at 
the  farm  in  May  was  86  percent  of  pre— war 
parity  while  that  of  beef  cattle  prices 
was  102  percent  of  parity. 
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22.7 

Cincinnati   

32 

0 

17 

4 

26.7 

Cleveland  

30 

3 

16 

1 

27.4 

Columbus   

30 

8 

16 

2 

26.6 

Detroit  

29 

7 

15 

9 

26.2 

Indianapolis  

31 

2 

14 

4 

23.8 

Milwaukee  

29 

5 

13 

1 

24.2 

Peoria    

29 

3 

13 

5 

22.6 

Springfield,  111.... 

26 

6 

12 

5 

20.7 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

36 

5 

16 

1 

22.7 

Minneapolis   

27 

4 

12 

3 

21.9 

Omaha.  

27 

1 

10 

8 

19.7 

St.  Louis.    

27 

6 

16 

9 

22.6 

St.  Paul  

26 

3 

12 

3 

22.2 

Wichita.   

26 

5 

12 

2 

20.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

25 

5 

14 

6 

21.2 

Baltimore   

29 

4 

15 

3 

23.9 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

29 

5 

15 

0 

21.4 

Jacksonville  

27 

1 

13 

0 

20.4 

Norfolk  

27 

1 

12 

7 

17.2 

Richmond   

29 

4 

14 

8 

23.2 

Savannah    

28 

1 

14 

8 

21.3 

Washington,  D.  C... 

28 

.6 

13 

7 

23.9 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham.  

28 

0 

11 

7 

19.0 

Louisville  

29 

8 

16 

0 

23.8 

Memphis  

26 

6 

13 

7 

16.4 

Mobile   

27 

3 

14 

6 

19.0 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas  

29 

.3 

17 

.0 

20.9 

Houston  

29 

.7 

15 

0 

17.7 

Little  Rock  

27 

.0 

14 

1 

20.1 

New  Orleans  

27 

.1 

13 

3 

17.4 

Mountain: 

Butte  

27 

.2 

13 

.8 

21.7 

Denver   

24 

.3 

11 

.6 

20.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

28 

.1 

14 

.1 

24.2 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles  

26 

.1 

11 

.0 

19.0 

Portland,  Oreg  

22 

.7 

11 

.7 

18.4 

San  Francisco  

27 

.3 

11 

.0 

19.6 

Seattle   

24 

.8 

12 

.0 

19.5 

LAMB 

LAMB  PRICES  have  been  increasing  recently 
along  with  prices  of  other  meats  al- 
though the  advance  in  lamb  prices  is 
much  slighter  than  that  in  the  prices 
of  beef  and  pork.  During  the  4  weeks 
ending  June  4  lamb  legs  went  up  0.7 
cent,  breast  up  0.3  cent  and  square 
chuck  up  0.7  cent  a  pound.  Present 
prices  of  leg  of  lamb  are  slightly 
below  those  of  a  year  ago  while  prices 
of  square  chuck  have  increased  7  per- 
cent and  prices  of  breast  have  gone  up 
17  percent  from  last  year's  levels. 
It  is  noticeable  that  during  the  past 
year  the  cheaper  cuts  of  lamb  and  beef 
have  both  risen  proportionally  more 
than  have  the  more  expensive  cuts. 

SLAUGHTER  supplies  of  new  crop  lambs  were 
expected  to  continue  fairly  large  in 
June  as  compared  with  last  year  but 
some  falling  off  in  supply  may  come  in 
July  and  August . 

INSPECTED  slaughter  of  1,580,000  head  was 
28  percent  larger  than  in  May  1934  and 
13  percent  above  the  May  5-year  average 
and  the  largest  inspected  slaughter  for 
May  on  record. 

FARM  PRICES  of  lambs  were  practically 
unchanged  from  April  to  May  averaging 
$6.58  in  April  to  $6.59  in  May.  The 
May  15  farm  price  represented  88  per- 
cent of  pre-war  parity. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

DURING  the  4  weeks  ending  June  4  the  price 
of  eggs  rose  0.4  cent  a  dozen  while  the 
price  of  hens  went  up  0.6  cent  a  pound. 
The  rise  in  egg  prices  since  April  has 
been  considerably  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  increase.  Egg  prices  in  April 
this  year  as  usual  represented  the  low 
point  and  from  now  on  until  September 
can  be  expected  to  climb  up.  Prices  of 
hens  usually  go  down  from  now  until  the 
fall  months. 

WHOLESALE  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City 
have  been  somewhat  irregular  for  several 
weeks  preceding  June  15.  The  average 
price  for  the  week  of  June  15  was  some- 
what below  the  levels  which  existed 
during  most  of  May.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  rise  in 
retail  prices  of  eggs  during  the  next 
few  weeks  may  be  less  abrupt  than  it  has 
been  since  April. 

PROBABLY  prices  of  poultry  are  now  at 
about  their  seasonal  peak.  Prices  of 
eggs  at  the  present  look  as  if  they 
would  continue  above  last  year's  levels 
for  some  months  at  least.  Storage 
stocks  are  low  and  receipts  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  light  for  some 
months.  The  seasonal  rise  from  now 
until  September  may  be  greater  than 
last  year. 

LOW  RECEIPTS  of  eggs  is  due  largely  to 
smaller  flocks  of  poultry  on  the  farms. 
There  was  a  substantial  increase  in 
hatchings  this  year,  however.  This  will 
begin  to  affect  the  situation  by  next 
winter.  Reports  from  commercial  hatch- 
eries indicate  that  hatchings  in  April 
1935  were  19  percent  above  April  1934. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

June 

4,  1935  (cents) 

Markets 

Hens 

Eggs 

n  h  \ 

\±D  .  ) 

\  au^ .  1 

uni tea  otates  _ 

30 . 2 

32 .  0 

New  England: 

Boston  

32.2 

40.4 

Bridgeport  .  . 

34.6 

40.4 

Fall  River  

30.4 

36.8 

Manchester 

33.3 

37.1 

New  Haven  

35.2 

38.4 

Portland,  Maine 

32.6 

35.8 

Providence  

32.6 

38.2 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

32.0 

32.8 

Newark  

34.7 

39.9 

New  York.___  

34.2 

40.3 

Philadelphia 

33.6 

34.4 

Pittsburgh  . 

30.0 

32.1 

Rochester 

32.7 

33.0 

Scranton   

35.8 

33.3 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago   _ 

31.4 

32.4 

Cincinnati 

32.0 

30.0 

Cleveland  

32.4 

31.4 

Columbus  

30.6 

29.4 

Detroit  

34.1 

30.8 

Indianapolis  

28.5 

27.0 

Milwaukee 

29.3 

30.5 

Peoria 

27.5 

26.6 

Springfield,  111.... 

27.1 

26.5 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City.. 

27.0 

30.1 

Minneapolis 

29.6 

29.2 

Omaha....  

26.5 

28.2 

St.  Louis  . 

28.5 

28.9 

St.  Paul.....  

28.8 

30.0 

Wichita   

25.6 

24.8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.. . 

26.3 

31.0 

Baltimore   

33.0 

32.5 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

26.8 

29.6 

Jacksonville  

27.8 

30.5 

Norfolk     

27.2 

30.4 

Richmond.   

31 .2 

29.7 

Savannah   

22.5 

27.6 

Washington,  D.  C... 

35.1 

36.2 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham  

22.8 

26.8 

Louisville   

27.0 

28.5 

Memphis  

26.3 

29.2 

Mobile...   

23.8 

24.1 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas.  

25.3 

28.4 

Houston   

30.3 

28.8 

Little  Rock....  

23.4 

27.1 

New  Orleans  

25.7 

28.4 

Mountain: 

Butte..  

27.3 

32.9 

Denver.  

28.3 

34.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

29.8 

31.9 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles..  

34.3 

33.4 

Portland,  Oreg  

26.4 

30.4 

San  Francisco  

37.5 

35.2 

Seattle...  

31.4 

31.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  4,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Po  +  n  +  i^oc; 
1  U  t d  Co 

(lb  ) 

Onions 
(lb.) 

Cabbage 
(lb.  ) 

United  Sta,tes 

2.1 

7 

.1 

A  n 
4 .  U 

New  England: 

Boston 

2.1 

7 

4 

4.0 

Bridgeport  

2.0 

7 

6 

5.1 

Fall  River.... 

1.5 

7 

5 

4.6 

Manchester 

1.3 

7 

7 

4.8 

New  Haven  

1.7 

7 

6 

5.4 

Portland,  Maine 

1.4 

7 

.7 

4.3 

Providence 

1.7 

7 

.8 

3.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo.... 

1.8 

6 

5 

4.0 

Newark 

2.3 

7 

7 

4.4 

New  York 

2.5 

7 

2 

4.6 

Philadelphia  . 

2.1 

7 

.2 

3.4 

Pittsburgh   

1.9 

7 

5 

4.3 

Rochester 

1.5 

6 

8 

4.6 

Scranton  

2.1 

7 

4 

4.4 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago 

2.3 

6 

8 

4.1 

Cincinnati 

2.1 

7 

1 

3.9 

Cleveland  

2.3 

7 

6 

4.5 

Columbus 

1.6 

7 

7 

4.4 

Detroit 

1.4 

7 

1 

4.0 

Indianapolis  

1.1 

7 

3 

4.1 

Milwaukee 

1.5 

6 

9 

3.9 

Peoria..  

1.8 

8 

0 

4.5 

Springfield,  111.. 

2.2 

7 

8 

3.8 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City 

2.6 

7 

2 

4.3 

Minneapolis 

2.1 

8 

3 

4.8 

Omaha   

2.5 

7 

7 

5.3 

St.  Louis  

2.1 

7 

0 

3.6 

St.  Paul   

2.0 

8 

0 

5.1 

Wichita.  

2.1 

8 

0 

5.8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

2.0 

7 

2 

2.6 

Baltimore   .   . . 

2.0 

7 

6 

3.6 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

1.9 

8 

3 

2.6 

Jacksonville...  

1.6 

6 

9 

2.6 

Norfolk   

2.0 

7 

6 

3.0 

Richmond...  

2.3 

8. 

1 

2.5 

Savannah....  

1.7 

6 

1 

3.1 

Washington,  D.  C. 

2.2 

7. 

0 

3.5 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham   

2.3 

6 

9 

2.5 

Louisville  

2.0 

6 

8 

3.7 

Memphis...  

2.5 

6 

6 

1.9 

Mobile  

1.8 

4. 

9 

2.7 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas   

3.4 

6. 

0 

4.2 

Houston   

3.0 

5. 

1 

2.8 

Little  Rock  

2.0 

6. 

7 

2.9 

New  Orleans.  

2.0 

4. 

2 

3.0 

Mountain : 

Butte....  

2.8 

10. 

0 

7.3 

Denver...  

2.6 

7. 

0 

4.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

2.2 

8. 

4 

5.4 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles  ... 

2.4 

5. 

5 

2.1 

Portland,  Oreg 

2.0 

7. 

0 

5.0 

San  Francisco 

2.8 

6. 

3 

7.9 

Seattle...  

2.7 

7. 

5 

5.6 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

POTATO  PRICES  remained  unchanged  during 
the  4  weeks  from  May  7  to  June  4. 
During  that  time  there  was  a  sharp  drop 
in  wholesale  prices  of  both  old  and  new 
potatoes.  The  reason  this  was  not  re- 
flected in  retail  potato  prices  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  ths  retail 
prices  of  potatoes  now  being  reported 
include  a  greater  percentage  of  new 
stock  which  sells  at  a  higher  price  than 
old  stock.  The  June  4  retail  price  of 
potatoes  was  16  percent  under  the  prices 
of  a  year  ago. 

PRODUCTION  of  potatoes  in  the  second  group 
of  early  States  and  in  the  first  section 
of  the  intermediate  States  is  forecast 
at  about  17  percent  less  than  that  of 
last  year  and  about  15  percent  below  the 
5-year  average.  This  would  indicate 
that  prices  of  early  potatoes  are  not 
likely  to  go  much  lower  than  they  now 
are.  Prospects  for  the  late  potato  crop 
depend  largely  on  weather  conditions 
during  the  next  month  or  two. 

ONION  PRICES  dropped  from  an  average  of 
7.7  cents  a  pound  on  May  7  to  7.1  cents 
on  June  4. 

CABBAGE  PRICES  dropped  even  more,  falling 
from  6.7  cents  on  May  7  to  4.0  cents  on 
June  4.  This  is  only  a  little  above  the 
extremely  low  cabbage  prices  of  last 
year.  Supplies  of  cabbage  and  of  many 
other  early  vegetables  are  increasing 
rapidly  as  the  second  early  and  inter- 
mediate areas  are  beginning  to  ship  in 
volume.  Prices  of  many  of  these  early 
vegetables  are  now  quite  moderate.  In 
the  intermediate  group  of  States  cabbage 
yields  are  expected  to  be  higher  than 
those  of  a  year  ago  except  in  New  Mex- 
ico, New  York,  and  Tennessee  where  they 
are  slightly  below.  The  average  yield 
in  this  group  of  States  is  estimated  at 
16  percent  above  last  year. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE  dropped  from  10.0  cents  a  head  on 
May  7  to  9.0  cents  on  May  21  but  in- 
creased to  9.6  cents  a  head  on  June  4. 
A  year  ago  on  June  5,  lettuce  prices 
averaged  10.5  cents  a  head.  Lettuce 
shipments  were  heavy  in  May,  particularly 
from  central  California,  and  total  ship- 
ments of  lettuce  for  the  season  to  date 
are  above  last  year.  The  June  1  crop 
report  indicates  that  the  condition  of 
the  lettuce  crop  is  below  average,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  sizes  of  western 
lettuce  have  been  rather  small  although 
heads  have  been  solid  and  clean.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  the  consumer  in 
eastern  markets  can  buy  both  western 
lettuce  of  the  iceberg  type  or  locally 
produced  leaf  lettuce. 

SPINACH  prices  fell  sharply  from  7.1  cents 
a  pound  on  May  7  to  5.4  cents  on  June  4, 
which  was  slightly  below  last  year's 
prices.  From  now  on  there  will  not  be 
much  carlot  movement  of  spinach,  and 
there  is  very  little  information  on  the 
market  garden  spinach  crop  which  is 
raised  near  the  larger  markets. 

CARROT  prices  went  from  6.0  cents  a  bunch 
on  May  7  to  5.8  cents  on  June  4.  The 
movement  of  carrots  to  market  has  been 
heavier  than  last  year.  California  is 
the  main  source  of  supply  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Total  crop  from  the  sec- 
ond group  of  early  States  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  but 
larger  than  average.  The  forecast  of 
production  of  carrots  indicates  a  crop 
in  the  early  and  second  early  areas 
slightly  below  that  of  last  year.  In 
the  second  early  area,  however,  the  crop 
should  be  considerably  more  than  the 
5-year  average  from  1929  to  1933.  In 
the  intermediate  area,  for  instance  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
the  crop  is  also  slightly  below  that  of 
last  year  but  considerably  above  the 
5-year  average. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  June  4,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce  Spinach  Carrots 
(head)      (lb.)  (bunch) 

uniLeo.  oLaxes 

9 

.6 

5.4 

5.8 

New  England: 

Boston   

10 

.4 

4.9 

6.5 

Bridgeport  ■.  

10 

.7 

6.2 

7.2 

Fall  River___  

11 

.8 

6.3 

6.7 

Manchester  _. 

12 

.6 

5.4 

6.9 

New  Haven   _  

11 

.0 

5.2 

7.3 

Portland,  Maine 

12 

.2 

5.7 

6.8 

Providence   __- 

12 

4 

4.4 

6.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo....  

9 

8 

3.6 

6.5 

Newark  

12 

0 

5.3 

7.7 

New  York   

11 

2 

5.9 

7.2 

Philadelphia..-.  

11 

7 

5.1 

6.5 

Pittsburgh   

10 

3 

5.9 

6.1 

Rochester..  

10 

0 

5.2 

5.8 

Scranton  

9 

4 

6.5 

6.9 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago..   

10 

0 

6.8 

5.6 

Cincinnati   

8 

2 

7.0 

5.8 

Cleveland  

12 

6 

5.0 

5.9 

Columbus   

13 

9 

6.8 

6.8 

Detroit     

9 

7 

4.2 

5.9 

Indianapolis  

10 

6 

5.0 

5.9 

Milwaukee   

9 

3 

5.4 

5.4 

Peoria   

9 

1 

6.3 

6.4 

Springfield,  111... 

8 

6 

5.2 

5.3 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City   

8 

0 

3.7 

5.3 

Minneapolis   

9 

4 

5.1 

5.7 

Omaha   

8 

8 

3.3 

5.3 

St .  Louis  

9 

4 

5.6 

5.1 

St.  Paul   

10 

3 

4.7 

6.4 

Wichita  

6 

7 

6.6 

5.0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

11 

2 

7.8 

6.8 

Baltimore  

11 

4 

6.8 

7.4 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

.  10 

6 

9.7 

5.2 

Jacksonville   

9 

8 

7.5 

5.8 

Norfolk   

10 

7 

5.2 

7.3 

Richmond...  

10 

5 

5.6 

7.6 

Savannah  

11 

1 

9.3 

6.0 

Washington,  D.  C... 

.  12 

1 

5.9 

7.7 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham....  

10 

0 

7.2 

5.6 

Louisville  

9 

4 

5.5 

5.7 

Memphis   

7 

3 

6.8 

4.8 

Mobile...  

9 

2 

6.1 

5.3 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas  -  

7 

1 

8.7 

4.0 

Houston   

8 

2 

5.6 

4.3 

Little  Rock  

6 

0 

5.9 

4.1 

New  Orleans  

9 

4 

5.3 

3.2 

Mountain: 

Butte   

9 

2 

8.2 

7.4 

Denver..   

9 

2 

3.6 

5.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

8 

1 

2.8 

4.5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles.  

6. 

3 

2.6 

2.7 

Portland,  Oreg.  

5. 

5 

4.8 

5.0 

San  Francisco..  

4. 

6 

4.7 

3.2 

Seattle   

5. 

3 

3.4 

4.9 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June '4,  1955  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas  Oranges 

Markets 

(doz. , 

/  1  K  \ 
(  ID  .  ) 

lb .  * ) 

(doz . ) 

United  States    

7.4 

*5.9 

32.9 

New  England: 

Boston   

7.1 

*5.8 

33.6 

Bridgeport  

8.2 

*6.1 

34.7 

Fall  River  

7.6 

*6.0 

30.5 

Manchester  

6.8 

23.4 

38.6 

New  Haven  

7.6 

*6.5 

34.6 

Portland,  Maine 

7.8 

*5.6 

35.2 

Providence..   

7.3 

34.2 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo.   

5.4 

24.8 

33.0 

Newark    

8.0 

23.8 

36.7 

New  York....  

8.4 

21.6 

39.3 

Philadelphia   

7.3 

19.6 

32.5 

Pittsburgh..   

6.3 

23.4 

35.7 

Rochester   

5.1 

21.2 

34.3 

Scranton   

7.4 

19.5 

33.5 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago   

8.3 

*6.5 

32.9 

Cincinnati...   

7.3 

*6.2 

30.4 

Cleveland   

6.9 

♦6.2 

35.7 

Columbus  

7.6 

*6.3 

35.6 

Detroit  

7.5 

*5.5 

36.2 

Indianapolis   

7.8 

*6.5 

35.1 

Milwaukee    

7.2 

*6.1 

33.1 

Peoria   

9.2 

*6.8 

32.3 

Springfield,  111... 

7.9 

*7.9 

32.7 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City   

7.3 

*6.7 

32.7 

Minneapolis  

8.9 

*8.4 

37.0 

Omaha...   

8.5 

*7.8 

34.3 

St.  Louis   

8.0 

*5.9 

32.7 

St.  Paul...  

9.6 

*7.9 

37.6 

Wichita.   

7.5 

*7.2 

35.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

7.4 

21.3 

27.6 

Baltimore  

7.7 

19.2 

33.5 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

6.5 

20.8 

24.8 

Jacksonville  

6.9 

15.3 

27.0 

Norfolk-....    

6.4 

19.6 

35.5 

Richmond.   

6.5 

23.3 

35.4 

Savannah....  

6.8 

19.2 

27.1 

Washington,  D.  C... 

7.2 

21.6 

35.9 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham   

8.0 

*5.4 

30.2 

Louisville.  

6.9 

*5.9 

32.6 

Memphis   

8.8 

*5.5 

32.9 

Mobile   

6.9 

14.8 

28.8 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas   

8.8 

*6.3 

37.9 

Houston   



18.9 

36.1 

Little  Rock   

7.5 

♦5.7 

33.2 

New  Orleans   

8.4 

15.0 

31.4 

Mountain : 

Butte   

8.2 

♦9.7 

31.1 

Denver  

8.4 

*7.2 

31.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

7.6 

*7.6 

26.0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

7.4 

*6.5 

18.2 

Portland,  Oreg.. 

5.1 

*7.5 

28.8 

San  Francisco.... 

7.0 

23.1 

24.7 

Seattle        .  . 

5.1 

♦7.0 

27.9 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

SHIPMENTS  of  old  apples  have  been  holding 
up  fairly  well  but  the  old  crop  will  be 
gone  in  a  few  weeks  and  will  be  replaced 
by  early  apples  from  the  South.  The 
retail  price  of  apples  has  been  rising 
for  several  weeks  as  it  usually  does  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  On  May  7  the 
average  was  6.5  cents  a  pound  and  on 
June  4,  7.4  cents.  The  condition  of  the 
apple  crop  on  June  1  was  slightly  bet- 
ter than  average  and  a  great  deal  better 
than  last  year.  The  set  of  fruit  is 
heavier  than  usual  in  many  of  the  im- 
portant commercial  areas. 

PEACH  prospects  are  also  better  than  last 
year  but  7  percent  below  the  5-year 
average.  The  peach  crop  is  expected  to 
be  good  in  the  southern  States  and  in 
the  north  central  States  but  not  so  good 
in  California,  Washington,  and  the  north- 
east . 

INDICATIONS  are  that  the  crop  of  cherries 
is  slightly  above  last  year  while  the 
crop  of  pears  is  below  last  year,  mainly 
on  account  of  losses  in  California. 

ORANGES  dropped  from  an  average  of  33.2 
cents  a  dozen  on  May  7  to  32.9  cents  on 
June  4.  The  latter  price  was  about  4 
percent  under  that  of  a  year  ago.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  there  is  a  shift 
from  Florida  oranges  and  California 
navels  to  California  valencias.  There 
is  a  big  crop  of  California  valencias 
this  year.  Shipments  from  the  southern 
district  of  California  were  heavy  in 
May  and  it  is  expected  that  shipments 
will  continue  heavy  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. 

JUNE  1  reports  on  the  1935-36  citrus  crops 
show  unusually  low  conditions  on  all 
kinds  of  citrus  fruit  in  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  States  but  nearly  average  condi- 
tions in  California  and  unusually  good 
conditions  in  Arizona.  The  poor  con- 
dition of  the  1935-36  crop  in  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  States  reflects  damage  from 
freezes  and  dry  weather  during  the  past 
season.  In  much  of  the  Satsuma  area 
the  crop  is  expected  to  be  a  failure. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  4,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 

Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

can 

can 

#2-g-  can 

#2  can 

#2  can 

#2  can 
(2i*) 

United  States  

  19.7 

23.0 

22.7 

13 

.0 

17 

6 

10.4 

New  England: 

Boston..   

  19.3 

23.2 

21.9 

o 
o 

X  1 

c 
o 

12.5 

Bridgeport    

21 . 0 

25.1 

23.5 

o 

A 

13.1 

Fall  River  

  18.4 

22.3 

22.3 

X  X 

Q 
.  i7 

XO 

o 

10.3 

Manchester   

21 . 3 

24.3 

23.4 

x^ 

A 

X  1 

R 
O 

11.8 

New  Haven    

  21.3 

24.3 

23.8 

x^ 

O 

xo 

o 

12.1 

Portland,  Maine  

  20.6 

24.6 

22.9 

xo 

■t 

o 

X  1 

p. 

11.3 

Providence   

  18.3 

20.5 

21.9 

o 

Xc? 

•T 

o 

10.4 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

  20.7 

24.1 

22.9 

X/C 

o 

Xu 

R 

o 

10.6 

Newark   

   17.7 

21.0 

21.7 

xo 

.  o 

X  t 

q 

10.1 

New  York  

  17.6 

21.0 

20.9 

xo 

n 

X  1 

R 
o 

10.0 

Philadelphia   

  19.1 

22.2 

22.0 

Xx^ 

c 
.  o 

X  / 

R 
.  O 

11.3 

Pittsburgh  

  19.7 

22.7 

23.0 

X>c 

o 

1  7 
X  1 

c; 

kJ 

10.3 

Rochester  

  21.4 

23.9 

23.1 

1  A 

1 

X 

xu 

O 

11.4 

Scranton....    

  19 . 8 

21.6 

22.4 

1  A 
X^ 

n 

.  u 

xo 

Q 

10.4 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago     

  21.7 

24.4 

24.1 

xo 

Q 

xo 

Q 

11.3 

Cincinnati   

  19.8 

24.3 

23.3 

X^ 

n 
.  u 

xo 

1 

.  X 

10.5 

Cleveland  

21.2 

24.3 

24.4 

1  A 
X^ 

X 

1  7 
X  ( 

.  u 

11.9 

Columbus    

  21.3 

26.1 

24.8 

xo 

n 

1  R 
XO 

c 
.  o 

10.8 

Detroit...    

  19.2 

22.8 

23.2 

±  1 

U 

.  1 

10.1 

Indianapolis..   

  19.1 

26.1 

23.3 

Ix 

O 

T  7 
1  / 

.  o 

9.8 

Milwaukee    

  21.7 

20.5 

23.7 

xo 

1 

1  R 
lo 

o 

10.9 

Peoria  

  21.9 

24.4 

23.4 

lo 

c 
O 

1  R 
lo 

.  1 

11.6 

Springfield,  111   1 

  21.8 

27.0 

24.5 

1  A 
14 

u 

ly 

n 
.  U 

12.8 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City    

  19.4 

23.1 

23.0 

11 

D 

Id 

4 

10.0 

Minneapolis.   

  20 . 9 

23.7 

24.6 

11 

y 

1  I 

1 

11.3 

Omaha     

  21.0 

24.3 

24.2 

Lli 

o 

lo 

1 

11.3 

St.  Louis   

  19.1 

23.9 

22.9 

Id 

U 

io 

cr 

.  o 

9.5 

St.  Paul   

  21.5 

23.0 

23.9 

l/£ 

9 

17 

0 

11.3 

Wichita.   

  18.1 

21.4 

22.3 

o 

O 

lb 

rr 

o 

10.0 

South  Atlantic : 

Atlanta   

19.6 

24.3 

23.9 

12 

0 

18 

5 

9.3 

Baltimore   

  18.3 

21.5 

20.0 

13 

9 

Id 

4 

9.9 

Charleston,  S.  C   . 

19 . 2 

22.3 

22.7 

11 

8 

17 

8 

9.9 

Jacksonville...  

19.1 

24.2 

22.3 

13 

0 

18 

0 

8.9 

Norfolk    

20. 1 

23.9 

23.7 

11 

8 

16 

4 

9.5 

Richmond.                             .  . 

19.4 

23.6 

22.5 

13 

0 

18 

5 

9.1 

Savannah.     

21 .2 

24.5 

23.3 

13 

6 

19 

9 

9.1 

Washington,  D.  C...  

18.3 

22.8 

21.6 

13 

1 

15 

3 

9.6 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham   

20.1 

22. 1 

24.1 

13 

1 

15 

6 

9.1 

Louisville....  

21 .0 

24.9 

23.5 

12 

6 

17 

3 

9.6 

Memohis   

  18.8 

22.5 

21.6 

12 

6 

18 

0 

10.0 

Mobile  ^    . . 

17.5 

19.9 

19. 1 

12 

1 

17 

8 

9.0 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas 

20.9 

25.6 

25.0 

13 

3 

20 

0 

10.6 

Houston    

  17.6 

21.1 

21.0 

12 

4 

18 

9.3 

Little  Rock  

19.5 

23.9 

23  .7 

12 

4 

16 

3 

10.0 

New  Orleans 

18.4 

24.0 

21 . 9 

13. 

5 

19. 

9 

9.9 

Mountain: 

Butte  

  20.9 

23.4 

24.3 

13. 

5 

17. 

5 

11.8 

Denver   

21.3 

24.4 

24.4 

14. 

5 

17. 

8 

12.0 

Salt  Lake  City  

  20.6 

24.4 

23.6 

13. 

9 

16. 

9 

*11.7 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

  17.2 

19.8 

20.1 

13. 

4 

17. 

5 

*12.4 

Portland,  Oreg  

  19.8 

20.3 

21.5 

13. 

3 

17. 

5 

*13.3 

San  Francisco.... 

  17.7 

20.6 

20.6 

14. 

5 

16. 

8 

*13.0 

Seattle...  

20.3 

21.0 

21.4 

14. 

0 

18. 

0 

*13.7 
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Your  Food  Bill 

[Concluded  from  Page  15] 

particularly  in  areas  distant  from  the  mar- 
ket, gets  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  than  does  the  producer  of 
some  of  the  10  foods  included  in  the  sum- 
mary. For  example,  the  California  lettuce 
grower  or  the  Florida  citrus  grower  gener- 
ally receives  a  small  proportion  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  because  there  is  necessarily 
a  big  cost  of  transportation  and  usually  a 
number  of  other  costs  involved  in  getting 
these  commodities  from  the  producing  areas 
to  the  consumers  in  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  market  gardeners 
located  within  trucking  distance  of  the 
principal  markets  are  able  to  deliver  their 
products  to  retail  stores  and  in  some  cases 
directly  to  the  homes  of  consumers.  In  this 
way  they  are  able  to  get  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  consumer's  dollar.  Over  against  this 
advantage,  however,  they  may  find  their  pro- 
duction costs  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
distant  commercial  regions  because  their 
farms  are  smaller  and  less  specialized.  In 
addition  wage  rates  and  land  values  may  be 
greater . 

DATA  on  the  spread  between  farm 
values  and  city  retail  values  of  10  foods 
may  not  indicate  as  accurately  as  we  could 
wish  the  proportion  of  the  total  food  bill 
of  the  consumer  which  goes  to  the  farmer  but 
it  probably  does  indicate  well  the  relative 
changes  in  the  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  spent  for  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal foods. 

Consumer-Farmer  Briefs 
from  Washington 

WHEAT  FARMERS  want  to  continue 
production  control.  Seven  out  of  every  8  of 
the  nearly  459,000  wheat  farmers  voting  in 
the  Nation— wide  referendum  on  controlled 
production  voted  in  favor  of  it.  AAA  is 
now  drafting  a  new  wheat  contract  to  cover 
a  4-year  period,  starting  with  the  1936 
crop    year.     At    the    end    of    any  marketing 


year.  25  percent  of  the  farmers  in  any  major 
wheat  area  may  call  for  a  national  vote  on 
continuing. 

AAA 

PURCHASING  power  of  farm  products 
slipped  down  three  points  in  May.  In  that 
month  prices  farmers  received  would  buy  84 
percent  as  much  as  in  prewar  years.  In 
April  they  would  buy  87  percent  as  much. 
A  year  ago,  May  1934,  they  would  buy  68 
percent.  Drop  in  May  from  April's  high  was 
due  to  a  decline  in  prices  of  many  products 
farmers  have  to  sell  while  prices  of  prod- 
ucts farmers  buy  stayed  still. 

AAA 

FARMERS '  real  income  must  take 
into  account  not  only  prices  at  which  they 
sell  but  the  amounts  sold  and  cash  income 
from  other  sources.  This  total  cash  income 
must  be  measured  against  farmers'  costs. 
May's  report  on  farmers'  cash  income  is  not 
yet  computed.  In  April  it  totaled  $507,- 
000,000,  compared  with  $466,000,000  in  March 
and  $387,000,000  in  April  1934.  Total  in- 
come for  the  4  months,  January  to  April, 
this  year  was  $1,905,000,000  against  $1,- 
699,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  1934. 
These  figures  include  $22,000,000  in  benefit 
payments  for  the  first  third  of  this  year 
and  $104,000,000  in  1934.  Costs  to  farm- 
ers in  March  and  April  1935  stayed  at 
about  the  same  level,  with  only  an  increase 
in  the  latter  month  of  one  point  from  127 
to  128  percent  of  pre-war  costs. 

AAA 

CONSUMERS  paid  their  bills  more 
promptly  in  1934  than  in  1933,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reports  after  studying  12 
kinds  of  retail  business  in  79  cities. 
Another  evidence  that  consumers  kept  closer 
abreast  of  their  bills  was  a  slight  decrease 
in  merchants'  losses  on  open-credit  accounts 
and  installment-credit  accounts.  At  the 
same  time  total  open-credit  and  installment 
sales  increased.  Full  details  are  given  in 
"Retail  Credit  Survey.  1934",  obtainable 
for  10  cents  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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YOUR  POOD  BILL 

ANOTSER  shaving 
off  in  food  prices, 
reassuring  to  con- 
sumers who  have  been 
fearful  of  an  tm- 
broken  upward  swing 
in  food  costs,  oc- 
curred in  the  two 
weeks  ending  May  21. 


Kind  of  food 

Pain"  products 

Milk.  qt.. 

Cheese,  lb.  | 

Butter,  lb. 
Beef 

Round  steak,  lb. 

Rib  roast,  lb.  I 


On  thiit  date  the  Bureau    Chuck  roast,  lb. 


of  Labor  Statistics 
index  of  tho  cost  of 
40  inportant  food  ■ 
itens  stood  at  124.0 
percent  of  the  1913 
avorage.    Two  weeks 
earlier  this  index 
was  124.5  percent. 
Four  weeks  earlier 
it  was  125.2  percent. 


Pork  I 
Chops,  lb.  ' 
Lard.  lb. 
Whole  sno.han.lb. 
La-nb 

Leg  of  lanh,  lb. 
Breast  lanb, .lb. ' 
Square  chuck,  lb. 
Poultry  and  Eggs 
Hens,  lb. 
Eggs,  doz. 
Bread  i 
TOiite,  lb. 
Rye,  lb. 

Whole  wheat,  lb. ' 


2TGES  IM  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


May     Change     Above  or 
21         in  below 
.1935      year       1929  pries 


+  7.2 
+  10.3 


29.6    35.3    33.3  +12.5 


27.6  37.0 
22.2  30.9 
16.2  24.1 


+  34.4 
+  39.6 
+  51.2 


FOOD  COSTS  Bread 
toward  the  end  of  May       White,  lb.  8, 
of  this  year  were  24        Rye,  lb.  0. 
percent  higher  than  Whole  wheat,  lb.  8, 

in  1913,  32  percent  ■ 

higher  than  the  low 
costs  in  May  1933,  but 
still  19  percent  below 
the  high  level  in  May  1929. 

MOST  OF.  the  recent  price  rise  which 
began  about  the  first  of  January,  1935, 
occurred  in  the  two  months  January  and 
February.    On 'December  18,  1934,  the  in- 
dex of  food  costs  stood  at  114.3.     It  rose  ' 
to  122.3  by  February  26,  an  increase  of 
about  7  percent  in  10  weeks.    There  was  a 
temporary  and  moderate  drop  in  food  prices 
during  March  but  the  prices  resumed  their 
upward  trend  in  April,  reaching;  a  level 
somewhat  higher  than  February' s.    Prices  on 
May  21,  howover,  were  only  about  1,5  per- 
cent over  -those  of  Februaiy  26. 

MUCH  of  the  price  advance  this  winter 
and  spring  has  been  due  to  a  sharp  increase 
in  prices  of  beef  nnd  pork.    Prices  of 
other  aniaal  products,  such  as  dairy  pro- 
ducts, poultry,  and  eggs,  p.1so  increased 
during  the  winter  boc  .usc  -of  tho  shorttige  of  feed 
but  it  is  expected  thit  supplies  of  these 
products  will  be  adjusted  much  quicker 
thnn  the  supplies  of  meats.  Production 
:f  dairy  products  aecms  to  be  picking  up 
rapidly  with  the  coming  of  the  pasture  season 


23.9  33.5  34.4  +  43.9 

10.1  18.8  18.7  +85.1 

19.3  26.8  27.2  +40.9 

27.8  27.3  27.7  -  0.4 

11.6  13.3  13.4  +15.5 

20.2  21.2  21.6  +  6.9 

25.4  29.6  30.1  '  +  18.5 
23.4  31.6  32.0  +36.8 

8.0  8.3      3.4  +  5.0 

8.6  9.0      9.0  +  4.7 

8.7  9.0      9.1  +  4.6 

 (continued)   


-17.4 
-16.7 
-19.4 

-  8.8 
+  1.6 


-34.2 


-28.7 
-17.5 


and  prices  of  butter  have  been 
dropping  rather  sharply.  Before 
the  end  of  this  year  supplies  of 
poultry  and  eggs  may  be  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  large  hatching 
of  chicks  this  year. 

WEATHER  conditions  during  the 
summer  may  either  improve  or  ham 
the  prospects  of  crops  such  as 
wheat  £ind  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  is  too  early  to  forecast  such 
crops  with  any  high  degree  of 
accuracy.    Supplies  of  vegetables 
now  coming  on  the  maricet  f roin  the 
second  early  and  intermediate  pro- 
ducing areas  sure  quite  plentiful 
and  prices  of  these  vegetables  have 
been  dropping  rapidly. 

AVERAGE  retail  prices  of  bread 
for  the  country  went  up  0.1  cent  a 
pound  from  May  7  to  May  21  but  this 
was  due  entirely  to  an  increase  in 
prices  in  Kansas  City  vrtaich  fol- 
lowed a  strike.    This  is  a  tempor- 


Kind  of  food 


ary  situo.tion  ar.d  there  is 
to  expect  any  advance  in  th 
oread  at  this  time.     In  fac 
cent  trend  in  the  wholesale 
for  wheat  and  flour  has  boe 
Tiard.     If  this  trend  shoul 
consuners  nay  find  brea,d  a 
cereal  products- sold  at  so 
lower  prices  this  sunner. 

COST  of  a  month' s  sup] 
inportant  foods  for  a  tyjjic 
American  faviily  ir.creased  f 
$21.42  in  April  to  $21.67  i 
On  the  other  haaid  the  fam 
the  products  used  in  aakinj 
foods  fell  from  from  $9.90 
thus  increasing  the  spread 
[farm  values  and  city  retail 
Irom  $11.52  to  $12,04.  Thi| 
letween  fam  and  city  price 
■lightly  above  the  average  : 
■ear  1934  and  considerably  . 

spreads  in  1932  and  193 
■actically  the  sane  as  the 
Bich  existed  in  Soptomber, 
Bid  Kovenber  of  1934. 


PRICES 
Change 
in 
year 

Above  or 

below 
1929  urlo. 

f. 

+  7.2 
+  10.3 
+  12.5 

-16.2 
-32.1 
-38.9 

•••  34.4 
+  39.6 
♦  51.2 

-17.4 
-16.7 
-19.4 

+  43.9 
+  85.1 
♦  40.9 

-  8.3 
+  1.6 

-  0.4 
■••  15.5 
+  6.9 

-34.2 

♦  10.5 
+  36.8 

-26.7 
-17.5 

*  5.0 

*  4.7 
+  4.6 

led) 

-  7.7 

1 

Kind  of  food 


Flo'ii".  lb. 

ijn.ciroi^i'  ■ 

^cat  cereal, 
.13-0  z.  pk6> 
■^^-_fVhinfi  -  ccu-ur.ed 
^^tornT  #2  can 

Peas,  #2  can 

Tomatoes, #2. #2  l/2  c£ 
^r^hles  -  fresh 

Potatoc-s,  lb. 

Onious,-  lb. 

Cabbago,  lb. 
^nhi.vs  -  fresli 

iettuco,  he£id 

Spinach,  lb. 

Carrots,  bunch 
^itr,  -  canned 
Teaches,  #2  l/2  can 

Pears,  #2  l/2  can 

Pineapple, #2  1/2  car. 
7>-.it  -  fresh 

A.>lcs,  lb. 

Bananas,  doz. ,  lb. 

Orances,  doz. 


CHANGES  IN 
May 
22 

1934 

4.7 
15.6 

24.2 


CITY  BETAIL  PRICES 


Change  Above  or- 
in  bcloTT 
vear  1929j2rice 


0.0 
-20.3 
-  3.9 


11.3 
16.8 
can  10.6 


13.0  13.0  +15.0 

17.6  17.5  +  4.2 

10.4  10.4  -  1.9 

2.1  2.1  -22.2 

7.7  7.4  +68.2 

5.7  4.6  +24.3 

10.0  9.0  -1S.7 
7.1  6.1  +  1.7 

'6.0  6.0  +11.1 

19.8  19.7  +  8.8 

23.1  iiS.O  +  9.5 
22.8  22.7  +  3.2 


-18.2 
+  4.8 
-21.2 


5.5  5.8  - 
2116  21.9  - 
33.2    33.4  + 


-  2.9 

-  1.4 
+  1.5 


-31.1 
-19.3 


The  incr.asc  from 
April  to  May  may  be 
due  to  some  extent 
at  least  to  a  lag  ir 
charges  of  prices  al 
the  farm  and  changes 
in  city  retail 
prices. 

RECENTLY  vre 
have  received  letters 
from  several  farmers 
indicating  that  pro- 
ducers of  a  number 
of  crops  in  a  number 
of  areas  were  re- 
ceiving a  smaller 
percentage  of  the 
cor.sumer's  dollar 
than  shov/n  in  these 
figures  for  the  10 
foods.    This  is  un- 
doubtedly true. 
There  is  a  great 
deal  of  variation 
from  commodity  to 
commodity  and  from 
area  to  area  in  the 
percentage  of  the 
consumer's  dollar 
going  tc  farmers. 


butter  have  bfeen 
ur  sharply.  Before 
is  year  supplies  of 

gB  inay  bo  increase 
the  large  hatch  in 
8  year. 

conditions  during  th. 
ther  Improve  or  harm 

of  crops  such  as 
its  and  vegetables, 
ly  to  forecast  such 
y  high  degree  of 
pplies  of  vegetables 

the  marlcot  from  the 
and  intormodiatL  tt 
are  quite  plenti:'  ^ 
'  these  vegetable 
!  rapidly. 

retail  prices  of  . 
ry  wont  up  0.1  coc 
to  »tajr  ••1  T»at  t. 
t,o  an  incroaec  in 
City  which  fol- 
Xbis  is  a  toDp 


»iy  situ'i.tion  and  there  is  no  reason 
::  expect  aiiy  advance  in  the  price  of 
ircid  at  this  tine.    In  fact  the  re- 
cent trend  ir.  the  Trholesale  markets 
f-r  wheat  and  flour  has  been  down- 
T-jd.    If  this  trend  should  continue 
:-.-suncrs  may  find  bread  and  other 
cereal  products- sold  at  somewhat 
1-ser  prices  this  sumner. 

COST  of  a  month' s  supply  of  10 
rtant  foods  for  a  typical 
...  rican  fa.dly  increased  from 
»:;1.42  in  April  to  $21.67  in  May. 
Cr:  the  jther  hand  the  farm  value  of 
'.he  products  used  in  maJcing  these 

foil  from  from  $9.90  to  $9*63, 
:hu8  increasing  the  spread  between 
fare  values  and  city  retail  values 
llroa  $11.52  to  $12,04.    This  spread 
tttweon  farm  and  city  prices  is 
jPi^htly  above  the  average  for  the 
'      r  1934  end  considerably  above 

spreads  in  1932  arid  1933,  but 
.  :  ctically  the  sane  as  the  spread 
-  .ich  existed  in  Soptorabcr,  October 
and  Novenbtir  of  1934. 


NO  FPiSK  fruits  or  vegetables  are  in- 
cluded in  the  10  foods.     In  general  the 
producer  of  these  commodities  probably  gets 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  thpr.  does  the  producer  of  some  of 
the  10  foods  included  in  the  sar.u:ary.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  producers  of  perish^ 
able  fruits  and  vegetables  in  coonercial 
areas  distant  from  market.    The  California 
lettuce  grower  or  the  Florida  citrus  grower, 
for  example,  generally  receive  a  small  pro- 
portion of  tlie  consuner's  dollar  because 
there  is  necessarily  a  big  cost  of  trans- 
portation fro-,  the  producing  areas  to  the 
centers  of  population.  There  are  also  ia,  nuo- 
ber  of  services  to  be  performed  in  getting 
these  products  f  roi..  the  grower  to  the  con- 
sumer.   This  requires  a  number  of  middlemen 
and  a  complicated  system  of  marketing. 

ON  THE  other  hand  market  gardeners  . 
located  within  trucking  distance  of  the 
principal  markets  are  able  often  to  deliver 
their  crops  directly  to  retail  stores.  In 
this  way  they  may  be  able  to  get  o.  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  consumer' s  food  dollar  be- 
cause delivery  costs  are  lower.  Over 
against  this  advantage,  however,  they  may 
find  their  production  costs  are  higher  than 
in  the  distant  commercial  regions  becrtuse 
the  fams  arc  smaller  and  less  specialized. 
In  addition,  wage  rates  and  land  values  may 
be  greater. 
-3- 


DAIET  PRODUCTS 

-TER  continued  to  drop  rather  sharp-- 
ly  during  May',  falling  two  cents  a 
pound  from  i/Iay  7  to  May-  21.  During 
rhe  Scime  two  weeks  there  was  a 
slight  drop  of  C.l  cents  in  the  price 
f'f  cheese  and  no  change  in  milk 
prices . 

ITER  PRICES  in  the  wholesale  market 
riave  teen  dropping  slightly  since  the 
first  part  of  April.    D-uring  the  week 
ending  April  13,    92  score  butter  in 
Now  York  City  sold  at  an  average  of 
37.5  cents.    From  that  week  until  the 
first  week  in  June  there  was  a  drop 
in  iflarket  prices  on  each  successive 
week  and  the  average  for  the  week  end- 
ing J-ane  1  was  25.4  cents. 

OP  in  retail  butter  prices  from  April 
to  Hay  was  considerably  more  thaji  the 
isual  seasonal  decline.  Ordinarily 
butter  prices  are  highest  in  November 
and  December  are  lowest  in  June. 
This  year,  however,  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial rise  in  the  retail  price  of 
butter  from  October  until  February'-. 
Since  February,  the  market  has  been 
irregvilar  but  i'^.  recent  weeks  there 
hao  been  a  subst.antial  falling  off. 

IS  DECLIliE  in  butter  prices  is  evi- 
dently due  to  a  considerable  ext^-nt 
to  the  coming  of  the  new  pasture 
season  which  makes  plentiful  feed 
available  for  da;iry  cows.    Supply  of 
fcr&d  grains  was  short  during  the  en- 
tire winter  and  prices  wre  so  high 
that  many  dairy  farmers  were  forced 
to  feed  short  rations. 

m  PRICE  of  butterfat  fell  from  33.8 
cents  a  pound  on  April  15  to  27.5 
cents  on  May  15.    This  May  figure  was 
still  considerably  higher  than  a  year 
ago  on  May  15,  1934  when  the  farmers  ' 
werfe  getting  21.5  cents.  Comparing 
the  purchasing  power  of  butterfat 
with  its  pre-war  purchasing  power, 
the  May  15  figure  stands  at  85  per- 
cent while  in  April  the  purchasing 
power  of  butterfat  was  equal  to  the 
pre-war  parity  level. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

May  21, 

1935  (centsj 

Milk 

Cheese 

Butter 

IIARKETS 

qt. 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

11.9 

25.8 

33.3 

North  Atlantic- 

-Boston 

12.7  . 

25.1 

33.2 

Bridgeport  • 

13.0 

29.6 

35.2 

Buffalo 

12.0 

25.6 

31.9 

Fall  River 

•13.0 

26.4 

33.3 

Manchester  • 

12.0 

26.4 

32. c 

Newark 

13.0 

28.1 

34.5 

New  Haven 

13.0 

24.6 

35.3 

New  York 

12.5 

29.4 

35.2 

Philadelphia 

11.0  ■ 

27.9 

35.4 

Pittsburgh 

12.3 

27.2 

33.7 

Portland,  Me. 

12.0 

.  26.4 

33.7 

Providence 

13.0 

25.0 

32.5 

Rochester 

12.0 

28.0 

32.7 

Scranton 

11.0 

26.1 

32.5 

South  Atlantic 

Atlanta 

14.0 

23.9 

36.0 

Baltimore 

12.0 

27.2 

■  35.9 

Charleston,  S.C. 

14.5 

24.8 

34.9 

Jacksonville 

15.0 

23.5 

33.6 

Norfolk 

14.0 

23.5 

35.2 

■  Richmond 

12.0 

24.5 

34.5 

Savannah 

14.0 

23.5 

34.5 

Washington,  D.C. 

13.0 

25.2 

36. C 

North  Centrad. 

Chicago 

11.0 

28.8 

32.8 

Cincinnati 

12.0 

28.7 

32.6 

Cleveland 

11.0 

28.6 

33.9 

Columbus 

10.0 

28.8 

32.7 

Detroit 

12.0 

24.9 

34.1 

Indianapolis 

10.0 

25.7 

32.4 

Kansas  City 

12.0 

27.0 

31.7 

Milwaukee 

10.0 

25.0 

31.5 

Minneapolis 

10.0 

25.0 

31.5 

Omaha 

10.0 

26.8 

30.9 

Peoria 

11.0 

24.9 

31.3 

St.  Louis 

12.0 

24.5 

33.4 

St.  Paul 

10.0 

25.1 

31.8 

Sipiingfield.Ill. 

11.1 

24.6 

31.6 

South  Central 

Birmingham 

14.0 

22.2 

36.0 

Dallas 

11.0 

27.2 

32.2 

Houston 

12.0 

21.7 

34.3 

Little  Rock 

12.0 

23.3 

29.7 

Louisville 

12.0 

23.7 

31.2 

Memphis 

11.3 

22.0 

32. C 

Mobile 

13.0 

23.7 

33.1 

New  Orleans 

11.3 

24.0 

33. -1 

T7estern 

t 

Butte 

10.0 

24.5 

32  .a 

Denver 

11.0 

28.3 

33.6 

Los  Angelos 

11.0 

27.1 

33.2 

Portland,  Oreg. 

11.3 

23.4 

32.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

10.0 

21.3 

33.7 

San  FraJicisco 

12.0 

29.7 

33.3 

Seattle 

10.0 

23.3 

33. C 

Tucson 

12.0 

25.6 

32.0 

vorage  Retail  Prices. 


Markets 

,1 


TTnitod  States  


North  Atlantic 
Boston     .   '  . 
Bridgeport.  .  /' 
Buffalo 
Fall  Jlivcr 
Manchester 
Newark: 
Now  Haven 
Ne-:7  York 
Philadelphia  ■ 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Lie. 
Providoncc 
Rochester 
Scranton 
South  Atlpjitic 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Charleston,  S.C, 
Jacksonville  . 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Savannah 
Washington,  D.C. 
North  Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Peoria 
St,  Louis 
St.  Paul 
.    Springfield,  111. 
South  Central 
Blrminghan 
Dallas. 
Houston 
Little. Rock 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Mobile, 
New  Orleans 
Western 
Butte 
Denver  , 
Los  Angeles 
Portland,  Ores, 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
.  Seattle 
.  Tucson 


;s,  May  21,  1935  (cent 


^■t^^f:^-  Retail  Prices. 

Markets 

l^ntod.  States  

North  Atlantic 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Fall  Jlivcr 

Manchester 

Newark 

}Iow  Havon 

New  York 

Philadelphia  • 
.  Pittsbtirgh 

Portland,  Ivic, 

Providence 

Rochester 

Scranton 
South  Atlantic 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Jacksonville  . 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Savannah 

Washington,  D.C, 
Horth  Central 

ChiCD^o 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Detroit 
.  Indisinapolis 

Kansas  Citj'- 

Milwa-ukee 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

Peoria 
.   St,  Louis 

St.  Paul 
.   Springfield,  111. 
South  Central 

Blrningham 

Dallas. 

Houston 

Little, Rock 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Mohile. 

Hew  Orleans 
Western 
.  Butte  . 
.  Denver  . 

Los  Angeles 
.  Portland,  Orca. 
I     ,  Salt  Lake  City 
1    .  San  Francisco 
1    .  Seattle 
I    .  !Pucson  . 


May  21.  1935  (cents) 
White         Rye  Whole 
Wheat 

(lb.).         flh.*)  (Ih.) 
8.4  9^0  9.1 


BREAD 

FOLLOWING  a  la'bor  strike  in 
Kansas  City  prices  of  tread 
in  that  city  increased  from 
7.8  to  12,9  cents  per  pound 
loaf  during  the  two  weeks  Ma; 
7  to  May  21.    The  increase  ii. 
that  city  was  eno'ugh  to  raise 
the  average  price  of  white 
"bread  in  the  United  States 
from  8.3  cents  to  8.4  cents 
a  pound  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  whole  wheat  hr.e^  ,d 
from  9,0  cents  to  9.1  cents. 

THERE  was  not  any  general  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  hreaa 
throughout  the  countrjr  in 
these  two  weeks.     In  fact 
several  cities  reported 
slight  drops  in  tread  prices 
and  in  Houston,  Texo.s,  re- 
ports indicate  a  rather  suh- 
stantial  decline  of  0.4  cent 
.a  pound.    The  situation  in 
Kansas  City  shouldvhe  a  tem- 
porary one  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  any  general 
increase  in  the  price  of 
hread.     In  fact  during  the 
past  several  weeks  there  has 
"been  a  falling  off  in  the 
prices  of  "both  wheat  and 
flour  and  if  the  present 
trend  continues  there  should 
he  some  drop  in  bread  prices. 

AVERAGE  price  of  all  classes 
and  grades  of  wheat  at  six 
markets  for  the  week  ending 
June  1  was  the  lowest  since 
the  end  of  July  1934.  Fnole- 
sale.iLour  prices  have  also 
decreased  recently  and  al- 
though there  has  been  some 
advance  in  the  cost  of  other 
bread  ingredients  during  the 
past  fall  and  winter,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost 
to  bakers  for  materials  going 
into  a  pound  of  bread  is 
about  the  same  as  the  average 
for  the  past  several  months. 
Any  further  drop  in  wholesale 
flour  prices  will  bring  the 
prices  of  bread  materials 
below  the  levels  of  recent 
months  and  would  be  expected 
to  result  in  some  decrease  ir. 
tho  prices  of.  bread  to  the 
consumer, 

.AT  THE  pi-esent  time  broad  price: 
are  about  5  percent  above 
the  levels  of  a  year  ago.  In. 
crease  in  broad  prices  has 
been  very  milch  less  th£in  the 
advance  in  pritfc^  of  other 


average  Retail  Prices 


CS31EAL  PROnJCTS 

PRICES  of  flour,  raccaroni  and 
whc-.t  cereal  during  the  two 
wocks  i,Iay  7  to  Ifcy  21  stood 
stjill.    The  retail  price  of 
fljour  avcrr.ges  5.4  percent 
atbvc  the  levels  of  a  year 
pao  v/hile  T7hoat  cereal  prices 
nijo  1,2  percent  above  last 
yopr  and  macaroni  0.1  percent 
atjovc. 

IF  PHESMT  trends  in  the  whole- 
saae  flour  market  should  "be 
continued  very  long  consumers 
might  e3q)ect  to  (^et  cereal 
products  at.  somewhat  lower 
prices.    Avercirc  price  of  all 
grades  and  classes  of  wheat  in 
six  markets  during  the  week  end- 
ing June  1  was  102.1  cents  a 
bushel  compared  with  114.6 
oents  a  bushel  for  the  week 
anding  April  20.    The  June  1 
average  was  the  lowest  weekly 
avcra^-e  since  that  of  Jvly  21. 
1934. 

PROSPECTS  for  the  spring  wheat 
crop  appear  to  be  relatively 
good  and  although  a  short  win- 
ter crop  is  forccr.st  the 
cpring  crop  to^:cthcr  with  the 
anticipated  cari^'over  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  should  re- 
sult in  a  supply  of  wheat 
above  requirements  for  domestic 
consumption.     It  is  too  early 
to  forecast  very  accurately  the 
total  wheat  crop  in  the  United 
States  since  the  yield  of 
wheat  will  depend  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  on  weather  condi- 
tions during  Juno  rjid  July. 
Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Acricultural  Economics  indicate 
that  June  temperatures  have  a 
decided  offoct  on  the  yield  of 
wheat  in  the  sprlTi;;  wheat  area. 

TOTAL  WHEAT  stocks  on  April  1, 
1935  were  estimated  at  294,000- 
000  bushels;  a  year  ago  on 
April  1,  1934,  there  were  402,- 
000,000  bushels;  cjid  two  years 
E€0  on  April  1,  1933,  there 
wore  526,000,000  bushels.  It 
will  be  seen  thrt  stocks  of 
wheat  havo  been  greatly  reduc- 
ed during  the  past  two  years. 
These  largo  stocks  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  wheat  prices 
-at  a  very  low  level  which  re- 
turned very  inadequate  incomes 
to.  wheat  farmers. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

Markets 

United  States 
North  Atlantic 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Fall  River 
lianchester 
Newark 
New  Haven 

•  New  York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

.    Portland,  Me, 
.  Providence 
Rochester 

•  Scranton 
South  Atlantic 

Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Charleston,  S,C, 
Jacksonville 

•  Norfolk- 

•  Richmond 
Savannah 

Washington,  B.C. 
North  Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Clevelcjid 

•  Coliimbus 
Detroit  • 
Indianapolis 

.  Zansas  City 

•  Milwaukee 
Minneapolis . 
Omaho. 
Peoria 

St,  Louis 
St.  Paul 

•Springfield,  111. 
South  Central 

Birmingham 

Dallas 

Houston 

Little  Rock 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Mobile 

ITew  Orleans 
Western 

Butte 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

Portland,  Orcg. 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Erancisco 

Seattle 

Tucson 


ay  21.  1935  (cents) 
Flour     Maca-    ,  WheaT 
roni  Cereal 
(lb.)      (lb.1      2R  J 
5.0       15.7  PaTk" 


Markets 

nnitod  States  

North  Atlantic 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Fall  River 

Manchester 

Newark 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pitts our gh 

Portlijnd,  Mc. 

Providence 
.  -sEochcister 

Scronton 
South  Atlojitic 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Charlecton,  S,C. 

Jacksonville 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Savannah 

Washington,  D,  C. 
North  Central 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Clovclcoid 

Columous 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City  ' 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

Peoria 

St,  Louis 
^  St.  Paul 

Springfield,  111, 
South  Central 

Birmiiigham 

Dallas 

Houston 

Little  Rock 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Mpbile 

New  Orleans 
Western 

Butte 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

Portland,  Oreg, 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 
—  ?u.cson 


16.8  26.1  C 
16.7       24.2  .0 


j^ff^age  Eetail  Prices. 

Markets 

•Tnitod  States  

North  Atlantic- 
"  Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Fall  Rivor 

Mrnchoster 

Newark 

Now  Havon 

New  Yprk 

Philadolphia 

Pit t soar gh 

Portliind,  Uc, 

Pro^ridcnco 
...  -iHociicBter 

Scrtuiton 
South  Atlantic 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Jacksonville 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Savnnnoh 

Washington,  D.  Ci 
ilorth  Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
ColTomoas 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Milwraakcc 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Peoria 
St,  Louis 
St.  Paul 

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central 

Birmingham 

Dallas 

Houston 

Little  Rock 

Louisville 

Mcmphi  s 

Mphile 

New  Orleans 
Mistem 
"Butte 

Denver 

Los  Anreles 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Salt  Laks  City 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 
_  I\icson  


Hay  ,21. 

Round 

steak 

37.1 


S'l-.S  .0 


ALL  CUTS  of  beef  continued  to  ris 
in  price.    During  the  tvo  weeks 
ending  May  21  the  average  prices 
of  round  steak  and  rih  roast  aach 
decreased  0.1  cent  a  pound  and 
.the  price  of  chuck  roast  was  up 
0.4  cent  a -pound.     Increases  in 
prices  of  various  beef  cuts  since 
last  year  ranged  from  about  30 
percent  to  somewhat  over  50  per- 
cent. 

SINCE  last  fall  increases  in  prices 
of  beef  and  pork  have  been  the 
most  marked  of  all  food  price 
increases.    While  both  beef  and 
pork  are  more  expensive  than  they 
were  a  yeax  ago,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  have  in- 
creased from  erctreraely  low  prices 
during  the  last  few  years.  If 
beef  prices  on  May  21  are  com- 
pared with  those  on  May  15,  1929, 
they  will  be  found  from  17  per- 
cent to  19  percent  belov/  those  of 
six  years  ago,  while  the  index  of 
all  food  prices  was  19  percent 
under  prices  on  May  15,  T.929. 

WHOLESALE  price  of  beef  steers  in 
Chicago  has  been  rather  weak  dur- 
ing May.    Average  prices  of  all 
grades  dropped  from  $11.48  a  100 
pounds  for  the  week  ending  May  4 
to  $10.50  for  the  week  ending 
June  1.    There  is  often  some  lag 
between  changes  in  wholesale  mar- 
ket prices  of  meat  animals  and 
retail  prices  of  meat  but  unless 
the  trend  in  wholesale  markets 
-should  change  very  soon  consumers 
might  expect  some  lull  in  the 

.'  -Tise  of  beef  prices. 

IlilPORTS  of  cattle  and  beef  into 
this  country  have  increased 
materially  in  recent  months,  but 
represent  only  a  small  proportion 
of  total  domestic  supplies.  Total 
imports  of  live  cattle  from  Jan- 
uary to  March  1935  were  about 
104,000  head— one-hundredth  of 
one  percent  of  total  beef  sup- 
plies— compared  with  about  25,000 
head  in  the  same  period  a  year 
ago — -two- thousandths  of  one  per- 
cent of  total  beof  supplies.  Of 
the  imports  this  year  about  78,  000 
head  came  from  Mexico  and  the  re- 
mainder were  from  Canada,  Im- 
ports of  canned  beef  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  totallod 
15,776,000  pounds  compared  with 
6,511,000  pounds  in  the  same 
month  last  year. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 


PRICES  of  pork  chops  and  of  whole 
smoked  ham  continued  to  rise  from 
May  7  to  May  21  while  there  V7as  a 
slight  drop  in  the  price  of  lard. 
Pork  chops  increaasu.0.9  cent  a  pound 
and  whole  smoked  ham  prices  went  up 
0.4  cent.    Price  of  lard  dropped 
0.1  cent  a  pound. 

HOO  PRICES  in  the  wholesale  markets 
■fell  off  alightly  from  early  April 
Until  about  the  beginning  of  May  "but 
rose  again  throughout  May  and  earlj' 
in  June.    The  average  price  of  packer 
and  shipper  hogs  in  Chicago  during 

*;;.the  week  ending  June  1  was  $9.79; 
the  average  during  the  week  ending 
December  1,  1934  was  $5.63. 

SEASONAL  IlICREASE  in  the  slaughter 
supply  of  hogs  resulting  from  the 

.  marketing  of  the  1934  pig  crop  has 
been  extremely  small.    In  view  of 
the  strong  demand  fpr  breeding  stock 
and  the  very  small  supply  of  hogs  on 
farms,  it  is  c3cpocted_  that  slaughter 
supplies  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
will  continue  to  bo  very  sr.rll, 
probably  the  smallest  siiicj  1910. 

WHOiiiESALE  PRICES  Of  hog  products  also 
want  up  during  May.    Prom  the  first 
week  in  wiay  to  the  first  week  in  June 
vrholcsale  prices  of  loins  advanced 
3.6  cents  a  pound,  hams  3/4  cent,  , 
bacon  1-1 /4  cent,  and  lard  about  4/lO 
cfnt. 

AT  THE  FARM  prices  of  both  hogs  and 
bpef  cattle  increa-3ed,.slightly  from 
April  to  Ivlry.    The  purchasing  power 
of  hog  prices  at  the  farm  in  Ivlny  was 
86  percent  of  pre-war  parity  uhilc 
that  of  beef  cattle  was  102  percent 
df  parity. 


Markets 

United  States  

North  Atlantic 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
L         Pall  River 
Manchester 
Newark  < 
New  Haven  : 
New  York  I 
Philadelphia  ' 
Pittsburgh  ] 
b         Portland,  Me.  ] 
Providence  | 
3r       Rochester  ; 
Scranton 
South  Atlantic 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Charleston,  S.C. , 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk  I 
Ri  chmond 

Savannah  i 
k         Washington,  D.C.! 
n    North  Central  ^ 
r         Chicago .  j 
r  Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus  I 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
ne       Milwaukee  .  | 

Minneapolis  ; 
Omaha  ( 
'lO       Peoria  ] 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul  ; 
Springfield,  Illi 
South  Central 
Birmingham 
vs  Dallas 

Houston 
;  Little  Rock 

Louisville 
Memphis  i 
Mobile  .] 
New  Orlecins  i 
Western 

Butte  I 
Denver 

Los  Angeles  ; 
Portland,,  Oreg. 
Salt  Lrice.  City  | 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
Tucson 


May  21,  1935  (cents) 
Who.  smo. 
Chops    Laxd  ham 
(Ib.l    (lb.)  (lb.) 
34.4      18.7  27.2 


18.0  28.0 
18-7 


21.5  27.5 

20.3  28.0 
19.0  28.4 

19.4  27.5 


nited  States  

North  Atlantic  |., 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Fall  River 
Manchester 
Newark 
New  Haven 
New  York  ' 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Portland,  I.Ie. 
Providence 
Rochester 
ScraJiton 
South  Atlantic  |i; 
Atlanta  f^U 
Baltimore  V 
Charleston,  S.C.\f<] 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk  aji 
Richmond  fV 
Savannah  31 
Washington,  D.C.  ii 
"orth  Central  K 
Chicago  It 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland  |l 
Columbus  2 
Detroit  I 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City  ' 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Omaha.  , 
Peoria  ' 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul  ' 
Springfield,  111^ 
mth  Central 
Birmingham 
Dallas  [!- 
Houston  I 
Little  Rock 
Louisville 
MeiTiphis' 
,         Mobile  • 

New  Orleans  ; 
Western 
^     Butte  • 

Denver  ^ 
Los  Angeles 
Portland,  Oreg.  ^ 
Salt  Lake  City  | 
San  Francisco  j 
Seattle ' 
Tucson 


18.3  24.9 
18.0  27.8 


18.3  27.4 


18.9  27.8 

18.8  23.6 

18.0  28.0 

18.7  ~26.1 


21.5  27. 3 j 

20.3  28.0 
19.0  28.41 

19.4  27.5 


19.5  29.6 
21.7  27.6 


^oT-n|Ce  Retail  Prices. 

I.iay  21. 

1935  (cents 

) 

Leg  of 

Breast  ... 

Square 

Markets 

lamb " 

lamb 

chuck 

(Ib.l 

(Ib.^ 

(lb.") 

nihflfi  States 

27.7 

13.4 

21.5 

north  Atlantic 

Boston 

26.5 

14.5 

17.4 

Bridg^iport 

28.0 

11.1 

23.2 

Buffalo 

27.4 

14.3 

23.8 

Fall  River 

26.6 

11.5 

18.9 

Manchester 

27.5 

16.3 

22.4 

Hewark 

28.6 

14.3 

23.7 

Hew  Haven 

27.5 

11.7 

23.0 

Ueu  York 

28.3 

12.6 

20.3 

Philadelphia 

23.5 

'9.2 

20.3 

Pittsljurg 

29.3 

15.2 

24.0 

Portland,  Me, 

•  26.4 

15.3 

21.0 

Providence 

27.2 

11.3 

20.8 

Rochester 

26.2 

14.9 

22.3 

ScraJiton 

30.9 

14.0 

25c0 

South  Atlantic 

Atlanta 

25.8 

13.1 

21.2 

Baltimore 

28,5 

15.5 

23.6 

Charleston,  S.C. 

29.4 

15.0 

20.7 

Jacksonville 

26.1 

11.3 

20.4 

Norfolk 

26.7 

13.4 

16.8 

Richmond 

29.2 

14.5 

21.3 

Savannah 

27.4  ' 

13.0 

19.1 

Washington,  D.C, 

28.4 

13.0 

23.9 

Jlorth  Central 

Chicago 

28,3 

12.3 

22.0 

Cincinnati 

3.-.,l 

17.3 

25.4 

Cleveland 

29,7 

15.9 

26.7 

Columbus 

31.3 

15.2 

26.6 

Detroit 

29.0 

14.2 

25.4 

Indianapolis 

30.4 

14.2 

23.3 

Kansas  City 

26.6 

15.3 

23.5 

Milwaukee 

28.8 

12.5 

22.9 

Minneapolis  ■ 

26.3 

11.2 

21.5 

Omaha 

26.0 

10.7 

19.6 

Peoria  ' 

28.7 

13.8 

22.1 

St.  Louis 

27.7 

15.8 

22.2 

St.  Paul 

25.5 

11.5 

21.7 

Springfield,  111. 

27.2 

13.0  . 

20.8 

South  Central 

Birmingham 

28.0 

12.5 

17.9 

Dallas 

28.6 

13.5 

20.5 

Houston 

29.9 

13.3 

20.3 

Little  Rock 

26.9 

13.0 

18.7 

Louisville 

30.4 

15.5 

23.8 

Memphis' 

28.1 

12.5 

18.1 

Mobile  • 

.  28.5 

13.1 

13.5 

Hew  Orleans 

26.7 

13.3 

17.1 

ITestern 

I  Butte 

27.7 

14.0 

21.9 

Denver 

24.4 

11.4 

20,3 

Los  Angeles 

24.9 

11.0 

17.4 

Portland,  Orcg. 

23.1 

12.3 

18.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

27.0 

13.7 

23.8 

San  Francisco 

26.8 

11.3 

18.7 

Seattle • 

26.1 

12.0 

19.4 

Tucson 

23.2 

10.3 

22.4 

LAliffi  advanced  in  price  during 
the  two  weeks  ending  May  21. 
Leg  of  lamb  went  up  0.4  cent 
a  pound,  breast  0.1-  cent  and 
chuck  0.4  cent.    During  the 
past  year  prices  of  lamb  have 
not  increased  nearly  so  much 
as  have  prices  of  other 
meats.    Even  v/ith  the  in- 
crease, log  of  lamb  was 
still  selling  on  Liay  21  at 
prices  sliglatly  under  those 
of  a  year  ago.    It  is  notice- 
able that  during  the  past 
year  the  cheaper  cuts  of 
lamb  and  beef  have  both  risen 
proportionally ^morc  than  have 
the  more  expensive  cuts. 

SUPPLY  6f  lambs  during  the 
early  summer  is  expected  to 
bo  about  the  same  as  tliat  of 
a  year  earlier.    Later  in 
the  summer  the  supply  will 
depend  largely  on  the  size 
of  the  lamb  crop  in  the  west- 
ern States  which  in  turn  will 
depend  on  weather  and  feed 
conditions  in  that  area  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Usually 
prices  of  the  new  crop  of 
lambs  decline  from  early 
June  through  July.  This 
year  the  seasonal  drop  may  be 
less  than  usuaJ.  on  account 
of  the  shorter  slaughter  sup- 
plies of  other  livestock. 

WEATHER  conditions  in  the  Corn 
Belt  this  spring  have  been 
fairly  favorable  for  lambs 
but  theshortage  of  feed  sup- 
plies in  other  sections  may 
tend  to  retard  early  market- 
ings.   The  total. lamb  crop  in 
the  Corn  Belt  area  is  likely 
to  be  slightly  less  than  that 
of  a  year  ago. 

FARM  PRICES "of  lambs  were  pract- 
ically unchanged  from  April 
to  May  averaging  $6.53  in 
April  and  $6.59  in  Uciy.  On 
Ma.y  15,  1934  the  average  price 
at  the  farm  was  $6.95.  The 
llazr  15,  1955  farm  price  of 
lambs  represented  88  percent 
of  pre^wa-r  parity. 


30TH  Ems  AlIDEGGS  ncnt  up  in 
price  from  May  7  to  Mr.y  21, 
hen  prices  rising  0.5  cent  a 
pound  and  egg  prices  0,4  cont 
*a  dozen. 

illSE  in  eggs  prices  from  April 
to  May  was  consideratly  more 
than  the  usual  seasonal  rise. 
April  prices  this  year  as 
usual  represented  the  low 
point  and  from  now  until  Nov- 
eraher  prices  of  eggs  can  te 
expected  to  rise.    Hens  ordin- 
arily go  down  from  now  until 
the  fall  months, 

HBCEIPTS  of  hoth  poultry  and 
eggs  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  country  this  year  have 
been  light  and  prices  have 
been  maintained  at  levels  con- 
siderably above  last  year.  It 
is  expected  tliat  receipts  of 
both  poultry  and  eggs  will  con- 
tinue light  for  several  monu-is. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  th;... 
flocks  of  poultry  on  farms  have 
boon  considerably  reduced  dur- 
ing the  past  yeax.    The  short 
supply  of  eggs  in  the  markets 
recently  will  mean  a  low  sup- 
ply of  storage  eggs  during 
next  fall  and  winter.  This 
may  be  partially  offset  by 
the  effects  of  a  heavy  spring 
hatch  of  chicks.     It  is  ex- 
pected that  receipts  of  poul- 
try will  remain  below  average 
in  thcXill  in  spite  of  in- 
creased hr.tchings.  Under 
these  conditions  it  seems  lik- 
ely that  the  seasonal  increase 
in  egg  prices  this  year  may  be 
somenhat  more  than  normal  and 
that  the  seasonal  (?rop  in  the 
price  of  poultry  may  be  less 
than  normal. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  eggs  have 
been  moving  irregularly  during 
the  past  few  weeks.    There  was 
a  rise  in  market  prices  from 
about  the  middle  of  May  and 
some  drop  in  prices  during  the 
latter  part  of  liay. 


Average  Retail  Prices , 


Markets  

United  States  

North  Atlantic 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
.  Fall  River 
Manchester 
Newark 
New  Haven 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me, 
Providence 
Rochester 
Scranton 
South  Atlantic 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Charleston,  S.C, 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Savannah 

Washington,  D.C. 
North  Central 


May  21, 


Hens 
30.1 


1935  (cents 


Eggs 

(6.07..) 

32.0 


J 


Chicago 

31.4 

33.0 

Cincinnati 

35,2 

29,9 

Cleveland 

33.7 

31.8 

Col-umbus . 

30,4 

29.7 

Detroit 

33.7 

32.1 

Indianapolis 

27.7 

27.7 

Kansas  City 

27.2 

30.5 

Milwaukee 

29,5 

30.5 

Minneapolis 

29.8 

29.1 

Omaiia 

26,4 

28,6 

Peoria 

28.1 

27.0 

St.  Loui^ 

28.  S 

29.4 

St.  Paul  . 

29.3 

29.8 

Springfield,  111. 

28.3 

27.1 

South  Central 

Birmingloam 

22,4 

25.6 

Dallas 

25.2 

28.9 

Houston 

30.6 

28.1 

Little  Rock 

23,1 

27.4 

Louisville 

26.0 

28,9 

Memphi  s 

26.1 

28.8 

Mobile 

23.5 

24.8 

New  Orleans 

26.0 

28.6 

Western 

Butte 

27.4 

33,5 

Denver 

27.7 

33.6 

Los  Angeles 

32.1 

32.9 

Portland,  Oreg. 

.  27.7 

29.2 

Snit  Lake  .City 

27.5  . 

31.7 

San  Francisco 

36.9 

33,8 

Seattle 

30.0 

31.7 

Tucson 

28.0 

33.8 

^^ctn^l  Prices.  Ma^ 

Markets  

g3tates_  ^  

rth  Atlantic 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo  • 

Fall  River 

Manchester 

I'levrark 

New  Haven 

ITew  York- 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland",  Lie, 

Providen'ce 

Roche steT 

Scrantori 
louth  Atlantic 

Atlanta  ' 

Baltimore 

Charleston,  S.Ci 

■Jacksonville 

•Norfolk' 

•Richmond 
Savannah 

TTashington,  D.C. 
Korth  Central 
Chicago^ 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Gol-umbus 
•  Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Peoria 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central 
BirminghaPi 

■  Dallas 
Houston 
Little-Rock 

■  Louisville 
Memphis 
Mobile 

New  Orleans 
Western 
Butte  • 
Denver' 
Los  Angeles 
'   Portland,  Oreg. 

■  Salt  L&ke  City 
Sf>.n  5'rF>.Tir'i.s''.o  • 
Seattle 
Tucson 


-  10  - 


^^^^^^^t.nil  Prices.  Ma 

lfe,rkets  

-^J^S^  — 

-orth  AtlcJitic 

Boston 

Briieeport 

Buffalo  • 

Fall  River 

Manchester 

Newark 

New  Haven 

Kew  York- 

Philadelphia 

pittshurgh 

Portland",  Me. 

Providence 

aochcstoT 

Scrantori 
South  Atlantic 

Atlanta  " 

Baltimore 

Charleston,  S.C.- 

■JacksomMlle 

Norfolk 

■Richmond 

Savannah 

Washington,  D.C. 


f  21.  1935  (cents)  

Potatoes    Onions  Cabhage 

(lb.)  (lb.)   ■  (lb.) 

2.1  7.4  4.5 


"orth  Central 

Chicago" 

2.2 

7.1 

4.4 

Cincinnati 

2.2  . 

7.5 

4.4 

Cleveland 

2.3 

7.5 

4.4 

Colimibus 

1.7 

8.0 

4.3 

■Detroit 

1.5 

7.2 

4.2 

IndipTippolis 

1.3 

7.6 

4.9 

Kansas  City 

2.8 

7.5 

4.8 

Milwa\akee 

1.5 

5.7  . 

4.4 

Uirjieapolis 

1.9 

9.0 

5.7 

Omaha 

2.5 

8.3 

5.4 

Peoria 

1.7 

8.2 

5.0 

St.  Louis 

2.2 

7»1 

3.9 

St.  Paul 

1.8 

8.2 

5.6 

Springfield,  111. 

1.8 

7.6 

4.4 

South  Central 

Birminghajn 

2.1 

6.5 

2.7  ■ 

•  Dallas 

3.3 

6.8 

7.2 

Houston 

3.1 

4.5 

3.2 

Little-Rock 

2.5 

6.0 

3.2 

■  Louisville 

2.1 

7.7 

4.2 

Memphis 

2.8 

7.0 

3.1 

Mobile 

2.1 

5.1 

3.1 

NeT7  Orleans 

2.2 

4.5 

3.7 

Western 

Butte  • 

2.5 

9.2 

7.9 

Denver" 

2.7 

7.8 

4.5 

Los  Angeles 

2.7 

6.2 

2.1 

Portland,  Oreg. 

2.4 

8.9 

6.0 

■  Salt  Lake  City 

S.l 

8.7 

5.5 

2.9 

8.3 

8.0 

Seattle 

2.9 

8.1 

5.9 

Tucson 

3-6 

5.3 

3.6 

VEGETABLES 
(fresh) 

NO  CKAKGE  in  retail  potato  pric- 
es occurred  from  May  7  to  May 
21.    Ihiring  the  recent  treeks 
there  has  been  a  sharp  drop-  ia 
wholesale  prices  of  both  new 
potatoes  and  old  pot^.toes. 
This  is  not  reflected  in  the 
retail  market.    The  reason  is 
probably  largely  that  the  re- 
tail prices  vrhich  are  being 
reported  include  a  greater 
percentage  of  new  stock  which 
sells  at  a  higher  price  than 
old  stock. 

IK  TJEOLESALE  markets  there  was 
a  rather  sharp  rise  in  prices 
of  both  old  and  new  potatoes 
from  about  the  end  of  March  to 
thu  middle  of  April.  Since 
that  time  potato  prices  have 
been  going  steadily  downward. 
The  avernge  wholesale  price 
of  neT  potatoes  in  Hew  YoriC 
dropped  from  $5.19  for  100 
pounds  for  the  week  ending 
April  13  to  $1.60  for  the  wee>, 
of  June  1 .    During  the  same 
period  the  price  of  old  stock 
dropped  from  $1.09  to  $.75 
\^ich  is  considerably  below 
prices  of  last  fall  at  harvest 
time. 

OLD  STOCK  potatoes  are  practi- 
cally gone  now.    Reports  from 
the  early,  second  early  •md 
intermediate  producing  areas 
indicate  a  crop  of  new  pota- 
toes somewhat  below  that  of 
last  year  but  above  average. 
Potato  prices  are  now  22  per- 
cent below  the  levels  of  a 
year  ago . 

PRICES  OF  onions  and  cabbage 
dropped  from  May  7  to  Liay  21, 
onions  0.3  cent  a  pound,  and 
cabbage  .2.1  cents  a  pound. 
Supplies  of  cabbage  and  many 
other  early  vegetables  are 
increasing  rapidly  as  the  se- 
condary and  intermediate  areas 
are  beginning  to  ship  in  vol- 
■ame.    Although  cabbage  prices 
on  Hay  21  were  above  the 
levels  of  last  year  they  were 
quite  reasonable.    Last  year 
there  was  an  exceptionally 
large  crop  and  considerable 
q-uantities  of  cabbage  were 
left  unharvested  becaiise  they 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  har- 
vesting and  shipping.    At  4.c 
cents  a  pound  cabbage  should 
be  an  economicp-l  food  for 
inr>ct  fpmillfis. 
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VEGSTASLES 
(fresh) 

THERE  WAS  a  substantial  drop  in  the 
prices  of  both  lettuce  and  spinach 
d-^ing  the  two  weeks  ending  Jfe.y  21. 
Lettuce  prices  fell  off  1  cent  a 
head  and  spinach  prices  dropped 
1.  cent  a  pound.    Carrot  prices  re- 
mained \inchanged  at  5.0  cents  a 
bunch.    Comparing  these  prices  with 
prices  a  year  ago  we  find  that 
lettuce  was  selling  at  17  peroent 
under  last  year's  levels,  spinach 
2  percent  higher,  and  carrots  11 
percent  higher,  than  last  year. 

LETTUCE  shipments  were  heavy  in  May, , 
particularly  from  central  Califor-^ 
nia.    Total  shipments  for  the  season 
to  date  are  above  last  year.  The 
forecast  of  total  production  in  all 
lettuce  areas  indicates  a  crop  of  • 
about  the  sajne  size  as  last  year 
and  around  average.  '  Up  to  the 
present  time  sizes  of  western 
lettuce  have  been  rather  snjall 
but  the  heads  have  been  solid  and  • 
clean.    At  this  time  of  the  year  ■ 
the  consumer  in  eastern  markets  can 
buj'  both  western  lettuce  of  the 
"Iceberg"  type  or  locally  produced 
leaf  lettuce. 

FROM  NOTT  on  there  will  not  be  much 
-    carlot  movement  of  spinach  aJid 
there  is  very  little  information  ■ 
on  the  market  garden  spinach  crop 
which  is  raised  near  the  larger 
markets.    Prices  of  spinach  have 
been  going  down  as  the  market  * 
garden  crop  comes  on  the  market. 

MOVBiENT  of  carrots  to  market  has 
^  been  heavier  than  last  year. 
California  is  the  main  source  of 
s-jpply.    The  total  crop  in  the 
second  early  States  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year  but  larger 
than  average. 


MARKETS  

United  States  

North  Atlantic 
Boston 

Bridgeport  ' . 
Buffalo 
Fall  River 
Manchester 
Newark 
New.  Haven 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Providence 
Rochester 
Scranton 
South  Atlantic 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
I         Charleston,.  S.C 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Savannah 
TTashington,  D.C. 
North  Central; 
Chicago  ; 
Cincinnati' 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Milwaukee  . 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Peoria 
St.  Louis.' 
St.  Paul  . 
Springfield, 111. 
South  Central 
Birmingham 
Pallas 
Houston  , 
Little  Robk 
Louisville 
"Memphis 
Mobile 
New  Orleans 
\7estern 
Butte 
Denver 
Los  Angeles 
■Portland,  Oreg. 
Salt  Lakf  City 
San  Franpisco 
Seattle 
Tuscon 


Lettuce  Spinach  Carrots 
head  lb.  bunch, 


6.1 

6.0 

6.6 

7.0 

6.7 

7.4 

6.7 

5.3 

9.0 

6.9- 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 

7.4 

8.2 

7.5 

6.5 

7.3 

6.2 

G.2 

7.3 

o.C 

5.7 

5.5 

5.9 

6.8 

6.7 

5.7 

5.9 

0.8 

6.9 

7.1 

6.9 

V.  7.4 

7.5 

5.6 

8.1 

5.4 

5.3 

7.S 

5.9 

7.6 

7.5 

5.7 

5.9 

7.5 

8.0 

.3.8 

5.2 

5.5 

6.5 

6.1 

7.3 

6.2 

6.6 

5.8 

5.5 

5.7 

3.6 

5.5 

7.4  - 

7.6 

9.6 

5.1 

4.5 

5.5 

7.2 

5.8 

3.9  ■ 

4.S 

8,5 

5.4 

6.2 

5.2 

8.8 

5.S 

4.5 

4.6 

4.9 

4.0 

5.5 

5.0 

5.2 

5.7 

C  Pi 

3  »D 

5»U 

6.1 

5.7 

5.9 

3.4 

8.3 

7.5 

4.0 

5.5 

2.8 

3.1 

4.6 

5.4 

2.5 

4.7 

5.1 

3.4 

3.5 

4.9 

4.5 

2.2 

jV^nrngc  Retail  Pried 

jfcrkets  I 

TTritcd  St.?.tcs  , 

North  Atl?a-.tic  I 

Boston     •  •  ■ 

Bridgeport 

Buffr.lc 

Fr'.ll  River 

Manchester 

Newark 

New  Eaven 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me. 

Providence 

Rochester 

Scranton 
South  Atlantic 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Charleston,  S.( 

Jacksonville 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Savannah 

Washington,  D.( 
'North  Central 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colu-abus 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

Peoria 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Springfield,  i: 
South  Cciitral 

Birmingham 

Dallas  . 

Houston 

Little  Rock 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Mobile 

New  Orlcpjis 
"Western 

Butte ■ 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

Portland,  Oreg 

Salt  LaJce  City 

San  Francisco  ' 

Seattle 

Tucson 
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.2 

8.0 

5.8 

.2 

5.2 

5.5 

.4 

5.5 

6.1 

.3 

7.3 

6.2 

.2 

6.6 

5.8 

.7 

5.5 

5.7 

.6 

3.6 

5.5 

•  u 

7.4  • 

7.6 

.1 

9.6 

5.1 

,  9 

4.5 

5.5 

.8 

7.2 

6.8 

.5 

3.9" 

4.S 

.5 

8.5 

6.4 

.4 

6.2 

5.2 

.8 

8.8 

5.S 

.6 

4.5 

4.6 

.2 

4.9 

4.0 

.9 

5.5 

5.0 

.1 

5.2 

5.7 

.6 

Z»6 

5.0 

.£ 

6.1 

5.7 

.7 

5.9 

3.4 

.0 

3.3 

7.5 

.4 

4.0 

5.5 

.4 

2.8 

3.1 

.4 

4.6 

5.4 

.7 

2,5 

4.7 

.7 

5.1 

3.4 

.2 

3.5 

4.? 

.3 

4.6  . 

2.2 

^^^Tfr  Rctr-il  Prices, 

Mhy  21 

1935  (cc; 

Ai-i^lea  Bananns 

Ornnges 

lb. 

doz.Clb.*' 

aoz. 

^r:^  states 

6.8 

2l.9 

33.4 

'"^"^ih  Atlrx.tic 

Bostoil     •  •  ■ 

6.6  • 

•  *5.-4 

33.9 

Bridgeport 

6.7 

*5.6 

35.7 

Buffalo 

5.2 

24.9 

33.6 

Fr.ll  Hivcr 

7.9 

*6.2 

32.1 

Manchester 

6.3 

*5.7 

37.2 

Jlewark 

7.4 

•  23.8 

37.9 

:!ew  Eaven 

6.2 

23.5 

35.7 

I!eT7  York 

8.3 

21.4 

•36.3 

Philadelphia 

5.9 

•  19.7 

33.5 

Pittsburgh 

5.1 

•  23.0 

•35.7 

Portland,  Me. 

6.2 

•  *6.4 

'38.5 

Providence 

7.3 

■  *5.7 

35.8 

Rochester 

5.1 

21.5 

'32.6 

Scrantoii 

6.4 

19.8 

■34.5 

South  Atlantic 

Atlanta 

7.3 

21.2 

25.8 

Baltiiaore 

5.9 

•18.8 

33.5 

Charleston,  S.C. 

7.3 

20.8 

■21.4 

Jacksonville 

6.9 

14.9 

•24.1 

Norfolk 

6.2 

19.9 

•35.8 

Richmond 

6.4 

24.4 

35.5 

Savannah 

S.2 

20.1 

26.5 

7ashi.^gton,  L.C. 

6.7 

24.3 

36.2 

North  Central 

Chicago 

7.5 

*6.6 

35.6 

Cincinnati 

6.3 

*5.8 

34.9 

Cleveland 

5.9 

*6.2 

35.5 

Columbus 

7.0 

*t.3 

37.4 

Detroit 

7.1 

*5.3 

35.7 

Indianapolis 

6.9 

*5.7 

34.5 

Kansas  City- 

7.4 

■  *6.8 

32.9 

Milwaukee 

7.1 

*6.1 

•33.4 

Minneapolis 

8.1 

*7.3 

34.3 

Omaha 

7.6 

*7.9 

35.8 

Peoria 

8.3 

•  *6.8 

34.2 

St.  L6uis 

6.7 

*6.1 

•32.3 

St.  Paul 

'  8.3 

*7.8 

35.4 

Springfield,  111. 

7.1 

*6.6 

37.4 

South  Ceiitral 

Bimiftghajn 

6.9 

*5.4 

34.2 

Dallas  . 

7.8 

*6.1 

35.3 

Houston 

- 

18.7 

37.2 

Little  Sock 

7.2 

•  *5.7 

28.1 

Louisville 

6.6 

*6.0 

34.2 

Ueinphi  s 

7.1 

*5.6 

28.3 

Mobile 

5.5 

14.6 

29.2 

Hew  Oflcpjis 

- 

■  14.0 

32.5 

Western  " 

Butte" 

7.3 

*9.4 

33.0 

Denver 

7.1 

*7.6 

31.1 

Los  Angeles 

7.0 

■  *5.7 

.  25.9 

PortlcTnd,  Greg. 

4.8 

*7.5 

•33.3 

Salt  Lpice  City  ' 

5.7 

■  *7.9 

28.4 

San  Francisco  ' 

5.4  • 

22.2 

22.7 

Seattle 

5.0 

•  *7.1 

28.4 

Tucson 

6.7 

•  *5.7 

13.6 

SHIPIffiilTS  of  old  ajr^ics  have 
been  holding  up  fairly  "ill 
but  the  crop  will  be  gc  e  it 
a  few  weeks.    Cold  storage  ,  • 
stocks  on  May  1  were  above 
those  of  a  year  ago  but  under 
average.    Apples  prices  have 
been  rising  as  they  usually  do 
at  this  period  of  the  year  and 
from  April  to  Kay  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  prices  at  the 
farm,  in  wholesale  msirkets  and 
in  retail  stores.    A  few  cars 
of  early  apples  have  already 
been  shipped  from  Georgia  and 
shipments  of  early  apples  from 
other  states  will  begin ^io  in- 
crease rapidly  in  a  few  weeks. 

ATTERAGE  PRICE  of  oranges  went  up 
0.2  cent  a  dozen  from  May  7  to 
May  21.    This  was  due  largely 
to  a  shift  from  Florida  oranges 
and  California  navels  to  Calif- 
ornia valencias.    Prices  of 
Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit 
both  went  down  somewhat  during 
May.    There  is  a  big  crop  of 
California  valencias.  Ship- 
ments from  the  southern  distric 
of  California  were  hea.\,  in 
May  and  it  is  expected  that 
shipments  will  continue  heavy 
throughout  the  summer. 
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Average  Retail  Pricp.s.  May  21,  1935  (cents) 
Peaches  Peirs       Pineapple  Corn 

#2  1/2  can    #2  l/3  can    #2  l/2  can    #  2  car. 


States 

19.7 

23.0 

22.7 

13.0  • 

17.5 

■  1  Atlantic 

IS  ton 

]9.3 

[  23.0 

22.3  ! 

13.9 

17.5 

. idgcport 

^1.2 

25.1 

23.8 

15.3 

21.1 

3uf f alo 

20.7 

24.2 

22.9 

12.8 

16.5 

Fall  River 

18.4 

22.2 

22.5 

11.6 

.18.5 

Manchester 

21.0 

24.2 

23.6  ', 

14.1 

17.6 

Newark 

17.7 

20.9 

22.0  . 

13.3 

18.4 

New  Haven 

20.7 

23.5 

23.5 

14.9 

18.5 

New  York 

17.8 

21.2 

20.8  ■ 

13.1 

17.5 

Philadelphia 

19.1 

22.4 

22.0 

12.6 

17.9 

Pittsburgh 

19.7 

22.8 

23.2 

12.4 

17.5 

Jortlaiid,  lie. 

20.9 

24.3 

23.3 

13.0 

17.5 

Providence 

18.4 

21.1 

21.9 

12.0 

19.3 

Rochester 

21.3 

23.5 

23.0 

14.3 

15.5 

Scran ton 

19.9 

21.5 

22.5 

14.1 

17.5 

South  Atlantic 

• 

Atlanta 

19.3 

24.3 

24.1  ■ 

12.1 

19.5 

Baltimore 

18.5 

21.5 

20.6- 

13.9 

16.3 

Charleston,  S.C. 

19.2 

22.3 

23.0  ■ 

11.6 

17.9 

Jacksonville 

19.0 

23.7 

22.4 

12.9 

17.4 

Norfolk 

19.8 

23.9 

23.5 

11.5 

16.5  , 

Richmond 

19.3 

23.7 

22.5 

12.9 

18.5 

Savsmnah 

21.1 

23i9 

23.2 

13.6 

20.0 

Washington,  D.C. 

18.2 

22.8 

21.6 

13.1 

15.4 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Coluntrus 

Detroit 

"Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

Peoria 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Springfield,  111. 
South  Central 

Birninghaj-.i 

Dallas 

Houston 

Little  Rock 

liQUisville 

:.;£nphis 

1.0  bile 

Ktw  Orleans 
Western 

Butte 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

Portland,  /Oreg. 

Salt  Lake  City- 
Son  Frpxicisco 

Seattle 

Tucson 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  ^/7y 
COMMENTS 

FROM  Michigan  come  these 
questions  from  a  con- 
sumer who  wants  to  understand 
what  effect  wheat  and  hog 
processing  taxes  have  on  con- 
sumer prices:  (1)  "How  much 
is  the  processing  tax  on  a 
bushel  of  wheat?"  An  average 
of  30  cents  on  each  bushel 
consumed  in  this  country.  (2) 
"How  many  pounds  of  flour  are 
produced  from  a  bushel  of 
wheat?"  About  42.6  pounds. 
(3)  "How  much  does  this  tax 
amount  to  on  a  pound  of 
flour?"  It  comes  to  around 
0.7  cent.  These  fractions  of 
a  cent  collected  from  con- 
sumers later  go  to  wheat 
farmers  in  the  form  of  bene- 
fit payments.  (4)  "How  much 
has  the  price  of  flour  in- 
creased since  the  tax  on 
wheat  was  imposed  July  9, 
1933?"  On  June  15  of  that 
year  the  average  retail  price 
of  a  pound  of  flour  was  3.4 
cents.  On  June  18,  1935, 
the  price  was  4.9  cents.  This 
was  an  increase  to  consumers 
of  1.5  cents  a  pound,  more 
than  enough  to  cover  the 
added  cost  of  the  tax  and  the 
increase  in  farm  price  of 
wheat  of  0.4  cent  a  pound. 
The  remaining  0.4  cent  of 
this  increase  in  price  seems 
to  be  accounted  for  by  higher 
other  material  and  labor 
costs  .  .  Information  on 
the  hog  processing  tax  is 
given  in  the  first  article  of 
this  issue. 

CLOSE  to  5  million  more 
pounds  of  dry  skim  milk 
have  been  purchased  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration    for  distribu- 


"As  a  permanent  solution 
we  would  not  want  to  slow 
down  our  producing  atility 
m  order  to  get  balance, 
but  ratker  step  up  our^ 
practices  of  consumption 
to  get  that  balance.  Ttus 
may  mean  inventing  some 
social  and  economic  improve- 
ments for  our  outmoded, 
dislribuling  system  which 
has  always  included  such 
Ihmgs  as  ike  profi-t  motive, 
limited  purchasing  power 
io  large  groups,  economic 
unbalance,  individual 
unkappiness  and  helpless- 
ness to  cooperate  against 
struggling  competition.. 
After  all,  ma.ss  production 
wi-tkout  mass  purchasing 
power  becomes  a  mockery." 

Chester  C.Davis,  Administrator, 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 


tion,  through  the  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation, 
to  needy  families.  With  pre- 
vious supplies  bought  by  the 
FSRC,  this  latest  AAA  pur- 
chase adds  up  to  a  total  of 
about  13i  million  pounds  of 
this  valuable  food  which  the 
Government  is  making  avail- 
able to  families  whose  diets 
are  especially  low  on  the  im- 
portant minerals  and  vitamins 
found  in  skim  milk.  First 
preference  is  given  to  fami- 
lies threatened  with  pel- 
lagra. Some  distribution  will 
be  made  in  Puerto  Rico.  See 
the  June  3,  1935,  issue  of 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  for  a 
full  account  of  this  impor- 
tant relief  project 
Other  dairy  products  are  be- 
ing purchased  by  AAA  with  the 
remainder  of  special  funds 
provided  by  Congress  in  1934 
to    relieve  drought-harassed 


dairy  farmers.  Awards  for  a 
total  of  3,284,500  pounds  of 
butter  and  50,000  pounds  of 
Cheddar  cheese,  twin  style, 
were  granted  at  the  end  of 
June.  Almost  all  of  the  but- 
ter scored  52;  none  of  it  was 
lower  than  90  score.  Cheese 
purchased  is  of  the  quality 
known  as  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1. 
All  three  dairy  products  must 
be  graded  by  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  before  delivery  is 
accepted.  Distribution  of 
butter  and  cheese,  like  the 
dry  skim  milk,  is  made  by  the 
FSRC . 

NEW  developments  in  con- 
sumer quality  grades: 
Vermont's  Bureau  of  Markets 
is  completing  arrangements  to 
put  into  effect  on  July  1  a 
fresh-egg  law  recently  passed 
in  that  State.  The  word 
"fresh",  as  applied  to  eggs 
is  defined  to  mean  a  definite 
quality.  Size  must  be  stated 
in  connection  with  all  sales 
or  advertisements  for  sale  of 
eggs.  Those  averaging  at 
least  24  ounces  to  the  dozen 
must  be  marked  as  "large." 
"Medium"  eggs  have  an  average 
weight  of  21  ounces;  "pul- 
lets", 19  ounces;  all  eggs 
with  a  size  or  weight  average 
less  than  19  ounces  must  be 
marked  as  "Peewees" 
Grading  service  for  sausage 
and  prepared  meat  products 
has  been  inaugurated  in 
Cleveland  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  the 
request  of  a  local  paoker. 
Work  got  under  way  on  June 
10  .  .  .  Connecticut  recently 
passed  a  law  making  compul- 
sory the  marking  of  grades 
on  all  retail  packages  of 
potatoes.  Stores  may  sell 
potatoes  ungraded  or  unclas- 
sified, but  must  mark  the 
packages  to  that  effect. 
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Whaf 

is  Behind 

High  Meaf  Price 


Depression,  prices  macie  rrLea.t  a. 
relatively  cheap  food  for  millions 
of  consumers.  Increa.ses  m  Tnea.t 
prices  aow  provoke  consumer  questions.- 
Why  are  prices  higher?  Who  gets 
the  extra  money? 


PROBABLY  more  money  is  spent  by 
workingmen's  families  for  meat  than  for  any 
other  food.  So  when  something  happens  to 
pull  meat  prices  up  or  down,  to  make  meat 
relatively  cheap  or  relatively  expensive, 
as  compared  with  other  foods,  meat  becomes 
a  headliner. 

BACK  in  1929  consumers  paid  more 
for  meat  than  at  any  time  on  record.  Sup- 
plies were  not  large  and  consumers'  incomes 
were  greater  than  ever  before.  Sirloin 
steak  sold  at  an  average  of  51  cents  a 
pound;  pork  chops,  close  to  38  cents  a 
pound;   leg  of  lamb,  41  cents. 
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THEN  CAME  the  depression.  Meat 
prices  broke,  partly  because  of  increased 
supplies  and  partly  because  of  the  general 
decline  in  consumer  incomes.  They  tumbled 
farther  than  prices  of  most  other  foods. 
From  June  1929  to  June  1933  meat  prices  fell 
46  percent,  while  the  average  of  all  foods 
dropped  37  percent. 

MANY  FAMILIES  with  small  food 
budgets,  who  considered  any  but  the  cheapest 
cuts  of  meat  beyond  their  reach  in  1929, 
found  in  1933  that  meat  had  become  quite 
moderate  in  price  in  comparison  with  other 
foods . 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  1935,  how- 
ever, meat  has  been  relatively  as  well  as 
absolutely  more  expensive  than  in  1933. 
From  June  1933  to  June  1935  its  cost  in- 
creased 54  percent  against  an  average  ad- 
vance of  28  percent  in  all  foods.  Now  meat 
prices  are  closer  to  their  1929  level  than 
is  the  average  of  all  foods. 

NOT  ONLY  the  amount  of  the  price 
increase  but  its  suddenness  has  been  a  jar 
to  many  food  budgets .  Almost  three-quarters 
of  the  increase  from  the  lows  of  1933  came 
in  the  past  6  months.  The  going-up  has 
been  more  abrupt  than  was  the  coming-down. 


MOST  SIGNIFICANT  of  all  the  fac- 
tors contributing  to  present  higher  prices 
is  this:  There  is  not  as  much  meat  to  go 
around  as  there  was  last  year,  nor  as  there 
was  in  the  average  of  the  last  10  years. 

Animal  Population 

IMAGINE  the  population  of  a  coun- 
try of  some  175  million  being  reduced  by 
27  million  in  a  year.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened to  the  livestock  population  in  1934. 
For  every  100  meat  animals  on  farms  in  1934 
there  were  only  84  at  the  beginning  of 
1935.  Biggest  reduction  was  in  numbers  of 
hogs.  No  depopulation  of  this  size  can 
happen  without  repercussions. 


AVERAGE  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF 
FEDERALLY  INSPECTED  MEATS 

IN  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS— THREE  MEATS 


AVERAGE 
1924-33 


FURTHERMORE,  the 
increase  has  been  relatively 
greater  in  the  case  of  the 
once  cheaper  cuts.  Salt  pork, 
for  instance,  has  practically 
doubled  in  price  in  the  past 
18  months.  Sirloin  steak  ad- 
vanced 48  percent  in  this 
period. 

NO  ONE  can  disen- 
tangle and  appraise  precisely 
all  of  the  causes  of  price 
increases  and  decreases.  But 
when  a  major  change  like  this 
recent  one  in  meat  comes 
along,  there  is  usually  one 
outstanding  push  with  many 
other  contributing  pressures. 


AVERAGE  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  FEDERALLY  INSPECTED  MEATS 

IN   FI-RST  FOUR  MONTHS 


PORK 


LAMB 


1924-33 
1934  , 


1.6  Ibv 
1.6  Ibj. 


1935  I'^M  1.7  lb». 
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ANIMAL  POPULATION  does  not  stay 
as  steady  as  human  population.  It  goes  in 
cycles  from  high  to  low  and  back  again. 
Many  factors  influence  that  swing  up  and 
down.  Usually,  however,  the  decrease  and 
increase  happen  gradually. 

IN  FIVE  of  the  last  10  years  we 
had  fewer  cattle  on  farms  than  we  have 
this  year.  In  1928  there  were  4  million 
less  than  in  1935.  But  at  no  time  has  the 
drop  been  as  great  from  1  year  to  the  next 
as  it  was  from  1934  to  1935.  Numbers  of 
hogs  on  farms  move  up  and  down,  too,  though 
the  intervals  between  peaks  is  shorter 
than  in  the  case  of  beef.  Not  for  50 
years  has  the  number  of  hogs  been  as  low  as 
it  is  today.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
decrease  of  20  million  which  occurred  be- 
tween 1934  and  1935  happened  just  10  years 
ago  when  the  number  fell  off  11  million. 

Available  Meat 

OBVIOUSLY  with  fewer  animals  on 
the  farm  there  is  bound  to  be  less  meat 
available  for  consumers.  Because  of  the 
special  circumstances  that  caused  this  de- 
crease there  are  not  only  fewer  animals 
but  those  marketed  are  lighter  in  weight. 

DURING  the  decade  1924  to  1933 
which  takes  in  "prosperity",  and  depression 
years  and  stops  short  of  the  time  when  AAA 
and  other  recovery  programs  and  the  drought 
had  their  greatest  effect  on  meat  supplies, 
these  were  the  average  amounts  of  meat  from 
Federally  inspected  slaughter  which  each 
person  would  have  consumed  in  a  year  if 
everyone  had  received  an  equal  amount. 

Pounds 

per 
person 

Beef  and  veal   42.2 

Pork  and  lard   57.7 

Lamb  and  mutton   4.7 

IN  1934  these  per  capita  amounts 
were  changed  somewhat,  due  to  causes  we 
shall  come  to  later,  to:  44  pounds  of  beef 


and  veal;  52.5  pounds  of  pork  and  lard;  4.9 
pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton. 

AT  THE  TURN  into  1935  consumers 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  reduced 
numbers  and  weights  of  animals  on  farms. 
In  normal  years  there  would  be  available  in 
the  first  4  months  of  the  year  an  average 
of  13.4  pounds  of  Federally  inspected  beef 
and  veal  per  person.  Last  year  there  were 
14.7  pounds.  This  year  supplies  during  the 
first  4  months  came  to  12.9  pounds  per 
person,  or  half  a  pound  per  capita  below 
the  average. 

SUPPLIES  of  pork  and  lard  were 
reduced  even  more.  Against  the  regular  4- 
month  run  of  18-|-  pounds  per  person-,  and 
last  year's  supply  of  18  pounds,  supplies 
in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  were 
down  to  13  pounds,  or  5^  pounds  per  capita 
below  average.  That  there  was  in  the  same 
period  one-tenth  of  a  pound  more  of  lamb 
and  mutton  than  last  year,  or  the  average 
year,  could  not  possibly  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  totaling  7  pounds  in  the  other 
meats . 

What  Caused  Reduced  Supplies? 

CURRENT  REDUCTION  in  meat  supplies 
was  caused  principally  by  the  small  feed 
crop  of  1934.  Meat  supplies  depend  first 
of  all  upon  the  quantity  and  cheapness  of 
grains  and  roughages.  When  the  harvest  of 
feed  in  any  season  is  small — as  was  the 
;ase  last  year — the  supply  of  livestock  is 
certain  to  be  smaller  during  the  following 
year.  As  soon  as  it  is  apparent  that  the 
feed  harvest  will  be  small,  the  prices  of 
feed  crops  rise  and  farmers  begin  selling 
their  market  livestock  at  lighter  weights. 
They  also  curtail  breeding  operations  so 
that  the  next  crop  of  pigs,  calves,  and 
lambs  is  smaller. 

TAKEN  ALTOGETHER,  supplies  of  feed 
grains  from  the  1934  crop  year  were  only 
about  60  percent  of  the  average  for  the  5 
years,  1928-32.  Hay  and  pasture  also  were 
very  short.  Hence,  the  sharp  reduction  in 
livestock  numbers.     The   1934   reduction  in 
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EGGS 


PRODUCTS 
27% 


feed  production  was  particularly  sharp  in 
the  case  of  corn.  Last  year's  crop  was 
only  1,380  million  bushels  as  compared  with 
the  1928-32  average  of  approximately  2,600 
million  bushels.  This  had  an  especially 
marked  effect  on  hog  supplies.  In  the 
United  States  hogs  depend  heavily  upon  corn 
for  feed,  normally  consuming  about  one— half 
of  the  total  annual  corn  crop. 

NOW  THEN,  what  caused  the  sharp 
reduction  in  feed  supplies?  Most  of  the  re- 
duction that  actually  resulted  was  caused  by 
the  drought.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
signers  of  the  corn-hog  contract  planned  to 
hold  out  of  regular  feed  production  some- 
thing like  13  million  acres  of  corn  land. 
That  is,  plantings  of  corn  were  to  be  held 
about  13  million  acres  below  the  1932-33 
average,  partly  to  help  raise  the  price  of 
corn  and  partly  to  compensate  for  the  ad- 
justment that  was  being  planned  simultane- 
ously in  hog  farrowings  to  offset  the  ex- 
port losses.  Approximately  normal  yields 
per  acre  were  expected  and  it  was  estimated 
that  an  area  of  between  90  and  95  million 
acres  in  corn  would  produce  at  least  2,250 
million  bushels,  that  is,  plenty  of  corn  to 
meet  all  needs. 

BY  THE  MIDDLE  of  1934,  however, 
when   it   had   become    evident    that    the  con- 


tinued dry  weather  would  greatly  reduce  acre 
yields,  the  Adjustment  Administration  au- 
thorized signers  of  all  adjustment  contracts, 
including  corn-hog  contracts,  to  utilize 
for  emergency  feed  purposes  all  of  the  36i 
million  acres  which  previously  had  been  set 
aside  for  restricted  use.  The  emergency 
production  which  then  followed  on  these 
acres  amounted  to  about  as  much  feed  as 
would  have  been  provided  by  the  corn  which 
might  have  been  raised  under  drought  con- 
ditions on  the  contracted  corn  acreage. 

IN  THE  CASE  of  hogs,  as  in  the 
case  of  corn,  the  reduction  planned  under 
the  corn-hog  program  at  the  beginning  of 
1934  was  surpassed  later  in  the  season  by 
the  imperative  drought  adjustments.  The 
primary  effect  of  the  corn-hog  program  was 
to  cause  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  1934 
spring  farrowings  that  otherwise  might  not 
have  taken  place.  The  program  apparently 
did  not  cause  any  material  reduction  in  the 
1934  fall  farrowing  that  might  not  have 
taken  place  otherwise,  in  view  of  the  feed 
shortage . 

THE  REDUCTION  in  1934  spring  pig 
farrowings,  attributable  to  the  corn-hog 
program,    turned  out   to  be  advantageous  in 
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two  ways.  First,  it  helped  make  an  adjust- 
ment in  advance  of  the  drought  large  enough 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  emergency 
slaughter  program  such  as  took  place  in 
cattle.  Second,  it  permitted  carrying  a 
large  volume  of  feed  forward  to  the  fall 
and  winter  season  when  the  need  was  very 
great . 

HOG  SLAUGHTER  this  summer  will  be 
small  but  it  probably  would  have  been 
smaller  without  the  advance  adjustment  in 
1934  spring  pig  farrowings  made  under  the 
corn-hog  program. 

THE  PROGRAM  was  intended,  of 
course,  to  reduce  hog  numbers  by  the  amount 
formerly  but  no  longer  exported.  These 
numbers  were  reduced.  It  was  extremely 
fortuitous  that  this  planned  reduction  of 
hog  numbers  resulted  in  conserving  feed 
supplies  for  the  severe  drought  period  of 
1934-35  and  thus  made  available  larger  hog 
supplies  for  1935  than  there  would  otherwise 
have  been.  In  other  words,  the  planned 
reduction  of  hog  numbers  for  one  purpose 
turned  out,  by  chance,  to  minimize  the 
severity  of  the  more  drastic  reduction 
which  the  drought  would  have  necessitated. 

THE  SLAUGHTER  of  6  million  little 
pigs  in  1933  has  no  bearing  on  the  current 
decline  in  hog  slaughter.  If  these  pigs 
had  been  fattened  for  sale  instead  of  being 
killed  at  light  weights  for  emergency  use, 
they  would  have  been  marketed  early  in 
1934.  Pigs  are  marketed  at  an  average  age 
of  9  months.  The  products  resulting  from 
the  little  pig  program,  therefore,  would 
have  been  consumed  long  before  this  time. 
Moreover,  if  the  little  pigs  had  been  fat- 
tened out  in  the  fall  of  1933,  they  would 
have  consumed  an  additional  60  to  70  million 
bushels  of  corn  and  thus  would  have  reduced 
the  volume  of  corn  which  could  be  carried 
forward  into  the  1934  feeding  season.  About 
270  million  bushels  in  all  were  put  in  stor- 
age under  the  Government's  corn  loan  program 
and  carried  into  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1934.     This  stored  corn  was  also  a  fortui- 


tous factor  in  easing  the  shortage  of  feed 
during  the  drought. 

ON  CATTLE  there  was  no  AAA  reduc- 
tion program.  When  it  became  apparent  that 
drought  would  seriously  curtail  feed  sup- 
plies, the  AAA  stepped  in  quickly  to  buy 
up  over  8  million  animals  and  to  conserve 
the  meat  for  distribution  to  relief  fami- 
lies. Had  this  purchase  not  been  made 
many  of  these  cattle  would  have  died  of 
thirst  and  starvation  and  the  meat  from 
them  would  have  been  lost. 

Other  Causes  of  Higher  Meat  Prices 

DROUGHT  was  not  alone  responsible 
for  boosting  meat  costs.  A  gradual  increase 
in  total  consumer  income  during  the  past  2 
years  also  has  been  a  factor  tending  to 
cause  food  prices  to  rise.  This  tendency 
is  especially  marked  when  supplies  are 
limited. 

MANY  CONSUMERS  believe  that  the 
processing  tax  on  hogs,  which  started  at  50 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  live  weight,  in 
November  1933  and  since  February  1934  has 
amounted  to  $2.25  is  another  cause  of  high 
meat  prices.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  estimate  what  the  price  of  pork  would 
be  were  the  tax  removed  since  the  supply 
is  so  much  reduced.  Many  economists,  how- 
ever, hold  that  removing  or  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  hogs,  with  no  change 
in  supply,  would  not  result  in  any  signifi- 
cant lowering  of  consumer  prices. 

What  Are  the  Consumer  Costs? 

WITH  MEAT  supplies  reduced,  obvi- 
ously somebody  has  to  write  out  a  new  bill 
of  fare.  Were  the  job  divided  equally,  it 
would  mean — in  pork,  for  example — simply 
this:  For  every  5  pounds  of  pork  and  pork 
products  each  of  us  consumed  last  year  we 
would  get  around  3  pounds  this  year. 

WHAT  ACTUALLY  happens,  of  course, 
is  that  prices  increase  and  the  increase 
takes  care  of  the  necessary  shifts  in  con- 
sumption . 
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CAPACITY  to  meet  higher  meat  costs 
depends  not  only  on  increases  in  income 
but  on  the  relative  level  of  other  food 
and  living  costs. 

MEATS  represent  roughly  25  per- 
cent of  factory  wage  earners'  average  ex- 
penditures for  food  and  7^  percent  of  their 
average  costs  of  living.  These  general  pro- 
portions must  be  kept  in  mind  in  figuring 
the  burden  of  higher  meat  prices. 

IVieat  vs.  AIS  Foods 

ONLY  one  other  food,  eggs,  has 
swelled  in  price  since  1933  as  much  as 
meats.  Shortage  of  grains  wa.s  responsible 
for  this  advance,  too.  Costs  of  other 
groups  of  food  have  stepped  up  consider- 
ably less: 

June  1935  Prices  Compared  with  June  1933 


Percent 
over 

Eggs.    60 

Meats.    54 

Cereals    29 

Dairy  products      15 

Fruits  and  vegetables^..  _   4 

All  foods    28 

SOME  of  the  foods  which  have  in- 
creased in  price  less  than  meats  since  1933 
dropped  less  from  1929  to  1933.  Cereals, 
for  instance,  are  nearer  to  their  1929  price 


level  than  any  other  group  of  foods. 

June  1935  Prices  Compared  with  June  1929 

Percent 
under 


Cereals...     7 

Meats...       16 

Eggs      23 

Fruits  and  vegetables   26 

Dairy  products   27 

All  foods.   20 


All  Food  Costs  vs.  All  Living  Costs 

TWO-THIRDS  of  the  total  food  bill 
of  all  nonfarm  families  in  1929  was  paid  by 


those  whose  incomes  were  less  than  $3,000. 
To  low-income  families  food  prices  are, 
therefore,  more  important  than  to  the  rest 
of  the  population.  As  a  rule  these  fami- 
lies spend  about  one-third  of  their  income 
on  food.  This  proportion  increases  to  50 
and  60  percent  as  incomes  shrink.  Families 
with  incomes  larger  than  $3,000  average 
around  12  percent  on  food. 

ABILITY  to  bear  higher  food  costs 
is  measured,  in  part,  by  consumers'  ability 
to  meet  other  costs  of  living. 

THESE  other  costs  have  changed 
relatively  little  since  1933.  Comparisons 
here  must  be  made  between  May  of  1933  and 
May  of  1935  since  June  figures  are  not  yet 
available.  Against  a  gain  of  32  percent  in 
food  costs  in  these  2  years,  total  living 
costs  for  workingmen's  families  moved  up  12 
percent.  Since  food  represents  some  33 
percent  of  total  family  expenditures  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  increase  in  food  costs  ac- 
counted for  a  large  part  of  the  rise  in  the 
general  cost  of  living. 

ON  THE  other  hand,  other  costs  of 
living  did  not  drop  as  low  in  1933,  from 
their  1929  level,  as  did  food.  Even  with 
the  greater  gain  since  1933,  food  costs  are 
still  below  the  general  level  of  living 
costs  as  compared  with  1929. 

TOTAL  COST  of  living  in  May  1935 
was  16  percent  below  the  May  1929  level. 
Food  costs  were  19  percent  below. 

Living  Costs  vs.  income 

FINALLY,  it  is  what  is  in  the  pay 
envelop  at  the  end  of  the  week  that  tells 
how  easy  or  difficult  it  is  for  consumers 
to  meet  higher  costs  of  living. 

AS  A  GROUP,  factory  workers 
earned  in  May  1935,  60  percent  more  than 
in  May  1933.  Total  pay  rolls  had  increased 
that  much.     Part  of  the  gain  came  in  higher 
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wage  rates,  part  from  the  fact  that  more 
people  were  employed. 

BUT  OF  COURSE  factory  workers  do 
not  buy  as  a  group.  They  spend  their  money 
as  individuals  or  families.  They  earn 
their  money  as  individuals.  We  have  no 
way  of  telling  how  far  these  earnings  have 
to  stretch.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  no 
measure  of  the  number  of  people  whose 
livelihood  depends  on  the  wages  of  each 
factory  worker. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  earnings  of  factory 
workers  increased  24  percent  between  May 
1933  and  May  1935.  For  every  100  people 
employed  in  factories  in  May  1933,  there 
were  130  working  in  May  1935. 

THOSE  workers  who  had  no  increase 
during  this  period  in  their  obligations  and 
who    shared    in    this    average    increase  in 
wages    probably    had    a    higher  purchasing 
power  in  May  1935  than 
they  had  2  years  ear- 
lier,    since  average 
costs    of    living  ad- 
vanced   only    12  per- 
cent . 


THAT  IS 
only  one  side  of  the 
picture,  however.  As 
a  group,  factory  work- 
ers suffered  severely 
in  loss  of  employment 
and  in  reduced  wages 
during  the  years  1929 
to  1933.  Total  fac- 
tory pay  rolls  drop- 
ped 62  percent .  Aver- 
age weekly  earnings 
fell  off  36  percent. 
For  every  100  workers 
employed  in  May  1929 
there  were  only  60  at 
work  in  May  1933. 
Those  60  probably  had 
more  people  dependent 
on  them  than  had  the 
100  in  the  "prosper- 
ity" year. 


Changes  in 
meat  prices 
and  prices 
of  all  foods 


THE  CLIMB  uphill  to  the  level  of 
purchasing  power  which  employed  factory 
workers  had  in  1929  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. Their  earnings  in  May  1935  were 
still  21  percent  below  May  1929.  Food 
costs  were  19  percent  and  total  living 
costs  16  percent  below  their  1929  levels. 
The  buying  power  of  factory  workers  with 
jobs  in  May  1935  was  6  percent  below  its 
May  1929  level. 

Purchasing  Power  of  All  Consumers 

DEPRESSION  took  jobs  from  mil- 
lions of  workers  and  left  them,  in  1933, 
with  no  purchasing  power  whatsoever.  While 
recovery  measures  have  brought  back  jobs  to 
many  there  still  remain  unoccupied  about 
one-fifth  of  the  population  which  should  be 
gainfully  employed.  Some  20  millions  of 
these  consumers  must  depend  now  on  public 
relief  for  their  existence. 


Food  prices 
compared  with 
factory  payrolls 
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ANY  MEASURE  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  all  city  con- 
sumers must  take  into  account 
these  jobless  millions.  Careful 
analysis  of  the  well— being  of  all 
consumers  would  also  show  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  earning 
different  levels  of  income.  Facts 
to  make  such  an  analysis  of  pres- 
ent conditions  are  not  at  hand. 

What's  Ahead  in  Meat  Supplies? 


CONSUMERS  who    have  had 
to  curtail  their  meat  purchases  in 
the  past  few  months  will  probably 
have    to    continue    to    do    so  for 
the    rest   of   the   year.    It  takes 
time  to  rebuild  the  depleted  sup- 
plies.    Food   experts    anticipate    that  the 
supply  of  meat  for  the  entire  year  1935  will 
be   about   one-fourth  smaller   than   that  of 
1934  and  about  one-fifth  below  the  average 
of   recent  years.     Production  of  pork,  in- 
cluding lard,   is  expected  to  be  only  about 
two-thirds  as  great  as  in  1934.  Production 
of  beef  and  veal  will   likely  be  slightly 
more   than   three-fourths  as  large.  Output 
of  lamb,   on  the  other  hand,   will  probably 
be  equal  to  1934 's  supply. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  for  millions  of  con- 
sumers the  higher  prices  which  have  already 
followed  reduced  supplies  and  which  are 
likely  to  continue  for  some  time  are  a 
severe  strain.  They  make  necessary  changes 
in  food  habits  which  are  difficult  and 
uncomfortable . 

FORTUNATELY  for  those  who  have  to 
make  adjustments,  supplies  of  foods  in  gen- 
eral are  expected  to  be  slightly  greater 
than  in  1934  and  about  equal  to  the  average 
amount  consumed  in  the  years  1929-33. 

HERE  are  some  estimates  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  show- 
ing how  1935  food  supplies  are  likely  to 
stack  up  against  1934  supplies: 


Changes  in  food  prices  and 
cost  of  living 


Percent 
under 
1934 

Meats  other  than  poultry   24 

Chicken  meat   _      1 

Eggs       5 

Milk       2 

Lard     38 

Edible  fats  and  oils,  other  than  lard 

and  butter   -  7 

Rice     3 

Canned  fruits_.__     1 

Irish  potatoes.      7 

Sweetpotatoes      5 

Percent 
above 
1934 

Wheat    6 

Fresh  fruits    _    17 

Dried  fruits   _   12 

Fresh  vegetables    3 

Canned  vegetables      22 

Dry  beans....    _    13 

Peanuts    _  Same  as  1934 

WHAT  consumers  eat  in  1935  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  what  food  is  avail- 
able. It  is  clear  from  this  list  of  prob- 
able supplies  that  consumers  are  going  to 
increase    their   consumption   of   those  foods 
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Changes  in  cost  of  living  and 
factory  workers'  average  weekly  earnings 


which  are  greater  in  supply  in  1935  than 
last  year  and  curtail  their  consumption  of 
those  which  are  less  plentiful. 

Toward  Adequate  Consumption 

CONSUMERS'  present  meat  problems 
underline  the  importance  of  long-time  plan- 
ning toward  a  balanced  production  for  ade- 
quate consumption. 

NOBODY  knows  how  many  families 
fail  to  approach  an  adequate  level  of  con- 
sumption. The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
estimates  that  a  family  of  four,  spending 
about  a  third  of  its  money  for  food,  would 
probably  have  to  have  an  income  of  $1,500  a 
year  in  order  to  afford  an  adequate  diet  at 
minimum  cost  at  May  1935  average  prices  for 
the  country  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  This  diet  is  based  on 
the  87  foods  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  collects  prices. 

IF  FARMERS  pursued  to  the  end  the 
logic  of  the  profit  system,  they  would  meas- 
ure their  production,  as  industry  does,  to 
consumers'  capacity  to  buy.  In  periods 
when  that  capacity  is  low,  farm  production 
would  drop  correspondingly,  as  does  indus- 
trial production.  As  a  result,  many  con- 
sumers would  not  only  lose  their  jobs  but 
would  starve. 


SUCH  limits- 
have  not  been  sought  by 
farmers  nor  has  the  ag- 
ricultural program  set 
this  as  an  objective. 
Agriculture's  first  goal 
under  adjustment  was  the 
elimination  of  supplies 
normally — but  no  longer 
— sold  abroad.  Drought 
carried  this  reduction 
much  beyond  the  planned 
amount.  Agriculture's 
present  goal  is  the  re- 
building of  drought-re- 
duced supplies  to  provide 
food  enough  for  average 
domestic  consumption  plus 
anticipated  exports,  but 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  over— expansion 
in  production  and  the  accumulation  of  surplus 
supplies . 

BEFORE  farmers  can  produce  be- 
yond the  point  of  average  supplies,  without 
injury  to  their  own  incomes,  there  must  be 
some  assurance  of  consumers'  capacity  to 
buy  greater  quantities  at  a  fair  price. 
This  assurance  can  come  in  only  two  ways: 
One,  in  increased  employment  and  higher 
wages  for  city  workers;  two,  in  decreased 
costs  of  living,  and  this  involves  greater 
economy  in  methods  of  producing  and  dis- 
tributing goods. 


"IF  ALL  our  shoe  factories  should  oper- 
ate to  capacity,  they  would  turn  out 
several  more  pairs  of  shoes  each  year 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  than 
they  have  now.  If  all  the  men  and  ma- 
chines made  idle  by  the  depression  had 
been  at  work  they  could  have  produced, 
during  the  5-year  depression  period,  a 
new  $5,000  house  for  every  family  in 
the  country,  on  farms  and  in  towns 
alike.  Or  if  instead  the  effort  had 
gone  into  building  railroads,  we  could 
have  scrapped  the  whole  American  rail- 
way system  and  rebuilt  it  five  times 
over.  To  that  extent  has  our  producing 
ability  exceeded  our  consumptive  rate." 
— Chester  C.  Davis,  AAA  Administrator. 
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Fruif 
Guide 


How  +0  get  the  most  food  valjae  and 
flavor  for  your  fruit  expenditures 
in  every  month  of^^he  calendar 


TASTE  PUTS  a  stronger  case  for 
fruits  than  could  all  the  dietitians  rolled 
into  one.  From  the  first  time  a  baby 
reaches  for  the  shining  red  of  an  apple, 
fruit  is  its  own  best  salesman.  "Appetite 
appeal"  alone  is  enough  to  stop  us  at  the 
fruit  stand. 

NUTRITION  EXPERTS  add  another  an- 
swer to  the  question  "Why  figure  to  get 
fruit  into  the  diet?"  They  offer  the  facts 
in  the  chart  on  Page  15  to  those  consumers 
who  find  the  job  of  making  a  place  in  tlje 
budget  for  fruit  all  the  year  round  diffi- 
cult. 

FIGURING  IS  required.  Few  fruits 
can  be  counted  on  for  a  steady  round-the- 
calendar  item  on  the  marketing  list  within 
range  of  most  budgets.  Developments  in  re- 
frigeration, transportation,  and  marketing 
have  given  us  a  wider  choice  than  a  few 
years  ago.  But  there  are  still  many  fruits 
that  just  don't  show  up  on  the  arrival 
records  at  city  markets  in  most  months  of 
the  year. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  bananas,  and  lem- 
ons, of  course,  you  can  find  on  the  fruit- 
stand  year  in  and  year  out.  But  even  bana- 
nas, steadiest  fruit  of  all,  are  just  twice 
as  plentiful  there  in  June  as  in  January. 
And  October  supplies  of  apples  multiply  the 
June  supply  by  four. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  A 
^    YEAR'S  SUPPLY  OF 
/  1  24  FRUITS 

JAN.     MAR.  JULY.     SEPT.  NOV. 

/i  l  l  1  1  I 


ORANGES  \^ 

WATERMELON 


RASPBERRIES 

\  \ 

FEB.      APR.    JUNE      AUG.     OCT  DEC. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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OTHER  FRUITS — pineapples  and  hon- 
eydew  melons  and  grapes  and  cranberries  and 
rhubarb — all  go  to  market  every  month  of  the 
year  too.  But  for  people  who  count  their 
fruit  money  they  might  just  as  well  not  be 

COMING  TO  A  LARGE  CITY  S 
MARKETS  EACH  MONTH 

JAN      MAR.      MAY       JULY     SEPT.  NOV. 

1      i      1      1     1  I 


CURRANTS 


GOOSEBERRIES 


BLUEBERRIES 


i 


FIGS 


CANTALOUPES 


HONEYDEW  MELON 


PEACHES 


PEARS 


APPLES 


GRAPES 


CRANBERRIES 


TANGERINES 

t  t 

FEB.     APR.     JUNE      AUG.     OCT  DEC. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


there  at  the  price  they  command  in  many  of 
the  months  they  come. 

FOR  VARIETY  on  the  menu,  then,  it 
becomes  especially  important  to  watch  well 
the  fruit  calendar  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  short  season  of  plenty  in  the 
fruits  that  come  but  once  a  year,  to  recog- 
nize the  happy  moment  when  luxury  fruits 
slide  off  the  luxury  shelf  for  a  time,  to 
conserve  the  family's  appetite  for  the 
standby  fruits  by  using  them  judiciously  as 
the  season  demands,  and  to  know  when  to  fill 
in  the  food  value  gaps  with  dried  or  canned 
fruit . 

PEAK  POINT  of  buying  any  fruit 
should  be  at  peak  point  of  supply,  for  prices 
tend  to  go  to  opposite  extremes. 

JANUARY  RATES  as  a  good  citrus 
month.  Grapefruit  are  almost  as  plentiful 
as  they  ever  get,  oranges  are  in  the  steadily 
favorable  half  of  their  year,  and  tangerines 
have  only  slightly  dropped  from  the  top  of 
their  very  short  season. 

FEBRUARY  REPEATS  the  same  story, 
showing  a  drop  in  tangerines  but  unmistak- 
able signs  that  strawberries  may  soon  be  out 
of  the  luxury  class. 

MARCH  RINGS  the  bell  for  high 
grapefruit  supplies  and  is  next— to— best 
month  for  oranges — meaning  that  Vitamin  C 
doesn't  come  too  high. 

APRIL  BRINGS  the  first  raspberries 
and  cantaloupes,  a  feast  only  to  the  eyes  of 
most  consumers.  Pineapples  and  rhubarb  make 
a  real  showing  in  such  quantities  that  some 
may  slide  off  the  luxury  shelf. 

MAY  PUSHES  pineapples  and  rhubarb 
into  our  laps  with  the  biggest  supply  of  the 
year,  oranges  reach  the  top  of  an  all-spring 
plateau,  more  strawberries  go  to  market  than 
at  any  month  of  the  year. 

JUNE  FLOODS  the  fruitstand  with 
cherries  and  bananas  and  lemons  and  limes. 
Cantaloupes  are  well  up  into  their  summer 
plenty,  gooseberries  make  a  first  and  siz- 
able appearance  in  the  market,  blackberries 
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are  almost  at  the  top  of  their  record,  and 
raspberries  are  offering  real  competition. 
Rhubarb  maintains  its  May  stride  and  pine- 
apples are  still  possibilities. 

JULY,  BERRY  month  of  the  year, 
boasts  biggest  heaps  of  blackberries  and 
raspberries.  Currants  reach  their  very  sud- 
den high  point  of  supply,  and  gooseberries 
burst  into  full  glory  only  to  disappear  for 
the  rest  of  the 
year.  Watermelons 
arrive  at  their 
all-year  best  just 
in  time  for  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and 
limes  and  lemons 
stand  by  with  pa- 
triotic spirit, 
generous  enough  for 
all  picnic  drink 
demands . 

AUGUST 
BRINGS  riches  in 
the  form  of  peach- 
es, cantaloupes,  and 
pears,  with  fresh 
figs  at  the  upper- 
most reach  of  their 
5-month  season. 

SEPTEMBER 
KEEPS  many  summer 
fruits  coming  in 
good  quantity,  in- 
cluding honeydew  melons  and  pears  which  com- 
pete with  their  own  best  records. 

OCTOBER  HEAPS  harvest  home  cen- 
terpieces with  biggest  piles  of  apples  and 
grapes . 

NOVEMBER  APPROPRIATELY  brings 
Thanksgiving  cranberries  at  their  best. 

DECSIMBER  TOPS  off  the  year  with 
enough  tangerines  to  go  into  the  toes  of  all 
Christmas  stockings. 

TIME  REPRESENTS  only  one  consid- 
eration in  making  your  fruit  money  go  a  long 


COMPARE  VALUES  pound  for  pound. 

DRIED  FRUIT  is  rated  on  its  concentrated  dry 
form;  diluted  with  water,  as  it  is  usually  used,  the 
rating  would  be  correspondingly  lower.  Values 
are  for  fruit  processed  with  sulphur  dioxide. 
This  treatment  tends  to  preserve  Vitamin  C  but 
to  destroy  Vitamin  B. 

FRESH  FRUIT  values  are  based  on  the  raw  fruit. 

FRUIT  CANNED  with  air  excluded  retains  most 
of  the  vitamin  values  of  the  fresh  fruit.  Sugar 
added  to  canned  fruit  raises  the  calorie  count 
correspondingly  above  the  figure  shown  in  the 
chart.  Calcium  and  iron  from  the  fresh  fruit  are, 
however,  reduced  by  the  dilution  in  canning. 

BLANK  SPACES  on  the  chart  mean  only  that  no 
study  has  proved  the  presence  of  the  property; 
proved  absence  of  vitamm  values  or  rating  below 
"good"  in  mineral  content  is  indicated  by  a  minus 
mark. 


way.  Food  value  is  another  point  of  selec- 
tion. Fruit  is  one  of  the  important  "pro- 
tective foods"  along  with  fresh  green  vege- 
tables, whole  grains,  milk,  eggs,  and  meat. 

PROTECTION  COMES  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  minerals  to  build  blood  and  bones, 
and  those  intangible  "vitamins"  which  stimu- 
late the  body  to  make  most  effective  use  of 

all  its  materials 
to  fight  off  dis- 
ease, to  keep  us 
geared  up  to  enthu- 
siastic living. 

FUEL  VAL- 
UE, too,  comes  with 
many  fruits.  Natural 
fruit  sugar  lifts 
the  calorie  count 
up  high  in  some, 
and  puts  them  in  the 
dessert  spot  on  the 
menu  in  preference 
to  more  processed, 
more  concentrated 
types  of  sweets. 

FIBER, 
TOO,  is  a  selling 
point  for  fruit  be- 
cause w-e  need  from 
food  this  natural 
complement  of 
"roughage . " 


FRUIT  MINERALS  are  present;  in- 
cluded in  the  list  are  two  of  the  nutrition- 
ally important  minerals,  calcium  and  iron. 
Calcium  builds  bones  and  teeth.  Iron  makes 
good  red  blood. 

VITAMINS  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  G  are 

the  most  important  vitamins  so  far  dis- 
covered in  common  foods  on  which  a  depend- 
able store  of  information  is  available. 
Vitamin  D,  the  rickets-fighting  sunshine 
vitamin,  does  not  come  in  fruits.  Vitamin 
E,  the  "anti— sterility"  vitamin,  occurs  in 
small  quantities  in  so  many  different  foods 
that  a  diet  based  on  correct  proportions  for 
IContinued  on  Page  16] 
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HOW  FRUITS  RATE  IN  FOOD  VALUE 

***Excellent 
**  Good 
*  Fair 


Vitamins  Fuel  value 


Calcium 

Iron 

per  pound 

A 

B 

C 

G 

(calories) 

Apples  (fresh) 

* 

* 

♦ 

* 

290 

Apricots  (fresh) 

*** 

* 

255 

Apricots  (dried) 

*»* 

** 

**♦ 

1,260 

Bananas 

** 

♦ 

** 

* 

445 

Blackberries  (or  dewberries) 

** 

* 

** 

285 

Blueberries  (or  huckleberries) 

* 

♦ 

♦* 

310 

Cantaloupe  (see  Muskmelon) . 

Cherries 

*♦ 

** 

310 

Cranberries 

* 

*■* 

240 

Currants  (fresh) 

*** 

275 

Currants  (dried — see  Raisins). 

Dates 

** 

* 

— 

— 

** 

*** 

1.570 

Figs  (fresh) 

* 

* 

*♦ 

395 

Figs  (cured) 

* 

♦ 

» 

#** 

«** 

1.435 

Gooseberries 

*»* 

— 

— 

215 

Grapefruit 

— 

*** 

* 

— 

— 

200 

Grapes 

« 

* 

* 

— 

— 

— 

355 

Guava 

** 

* 

*■»« 

* 

355 

Lemons 

*«* 

200 

Limes 

** 

240 

Mangoes 

♦  ** 

♦ 

335 

Muskmelon 

** 

* 

*♦* 

» 

125 

Oranges 

♦ 

*« 

#** 

* 

230 

Papayas 

■» 

**♦ 

# 

195 

Peaches  (fresh)....  

[Yellow 

*♦ 

230 

[White 

Peaches  (dried)   

fYellow 

♦  «* 

** 

**» 

1.325 

IWhite 

Pears  (fresh) 

» 

« 

315 

Pears  (dried) 

»♦ 

^* 

»* 

1,460 

Persimmons  (Japanese) 

* 

395 

Pineapples 

♦ 

** 

«* 

* 

265 

Plums  (or  fresh  prunes 

) 

« 

255 

Prunes  (dried) 

» 

*** 

** 

«#♦ 

1,365 

Raisins  (including  so- 

called 

dried  currants) 

* 

» 

♦  * 

»*» 

1,480 

Raspberries 

**» 

** 

Red  305 
Black  375 

Strawberries 

*** 

185 

Tangerines 

225 

Watermelons 

♦ 

« 

* 

140 
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other  food  values  is  pretty  sure  to  contain 
enough  Vitamin  E  for  the  average  person. 
So  this  article  deals  with  Vitamins  A,  B, 
C,  and  G  as  the  primary  vitamin  values  for 
which  we  buy  fruit. 

VITAMIN  A  spurs  the  body  on  to 
growth  and  at  any  age  we  need  a  regular 
supply  of  Vitamin  A  foods  to  feel  well  and 
vigorous.  Without  enough  we  are  ready  tar- 
gets for  various  kinds  of  infections.  In 
fruits  and  vegetables  you  can  usually  spot 
Vitamin  A  by  the  rich  color.  Notice  that 
apricots  and  prun'es  and  yellow  peaches  rank 
as  "excellent"  sources  of  Vitamin  A,  while 
white  peaches  contain  none  or  at  best  barely 
a  trace.  Cooking  or  drying  has  little 
effect  upon  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  G  in  foods 
but  consider  the  other  vitamins  before  you 
plan  to  cook  a  fruit  that  can  be  eaten  raw. 

VITAMIN  B,  often  called  the  "appe- 
tite vitamin",  perks  up  our  interest  in 
food,  and  perks  up  our  muscles  for  prompt 
and  efficient  handling  of  it.  The  modern 
idea  is  to  think  about  our  Vitamin  B  before 
instead  of  after  that  lackadaisical  feeling 
and  bad  disposition  set  in.  Mothers  who  are 
building  or  feeding  babies  must  make  sure  of 
Vitamin  B.  Many  fruits  have  a  small  amount 
but  when  oranges  rank  high  enough  to  offer 
real  competition  to  the  meat  sources  or  even 
vegetables,  they  take  on  a  unique  distinc- 
tion in  the  fruit  world.  Vitamin  B  cannot 
survive  long  cooking  nor  drying  processes. 

VITAMIN  C,  the  biggest  vitamin 
reason  for  buying  fruits,  helps  to  keep 
down  dentist  bills,  prevent  the  pains  we 
often  diagnose  as  "rheumatism."  Without 
enough  we're  likely  to  lose  weight  and  appe- 
tite and  overtire  easily.  Vitamin  C  is  a 
very  perishable  property  both  inside  and 
outside  our  bodies.  We  need  a  new  supply 
of  it  every  day  of  our  lives,  can't  make  up 
in  the  summer  for  lack  of  it  in  the  winter, 
or  drink  enough  orange  juice  one  day  to  last 
a  week.  Heat  destroys  some  of  the  Vitamin 
C  and  even  exposing  orange  juice  to  air  for 
a    while    before    serving    will    deprive  the 


drinker  of  his  rightful  amount.  But  two 
lucky  breaks  help  consumers  keep  up  a  steady 
summer  and  winter  supply  of  Vitamin  C.  One 
break  is  in  the  form  of  citrus  fruit,  a  top- 
rank  provider  of  Vitamin  C,  that  comes  to 
market  in  the  months  when  the  rest  of  the 
richest  known  sources  don't  show  up,  and  is 
used  raw  with  its  vitamin  potency  intact. 
The  other  lucky  break  is  the  fact  that  dried 
fruit  keeps  most  of  its  Vitamin  C  if  treated 
by  the  sulphur-dioxide  method  by  which  most 
of  the  commercial  dried  fruit  on  the  grocery 
shelves  has  been  processed. 

VITAMIN  G  landed  in  the  headlines 
in  the  study  of  pellagra,  when  health  scien- 
tists discovered  that  whole  districts  could 
be  kept  free  from  the  appalling  waste  of  this 
disease  by  improved  diet.  Fresh  fruit, 
though  not  the  best  food  source  of  Vitamin 
G,  was  one  of  the  items  that  made  the  dif- 
ference. Vitamin  G  loses  nothing  in  cook- 
ing, but  since  it  is  chiefly  for  the  more 
perishable  Vitamin  C  that  fruit  becomes  an 
essential  to  the  diet,  the  best  rule  is  to 
eat  as  many  fruits  raw  as  possible. 

HOW  MUCH  you  get  of  these  fruit 
food  values  depends  not  only  on  how  rich  the 
fruit  is  in  the  value,  but  how  much  you  eat 
of  the  fruit  in  comparison  with  how  much  you 
eat  of  other  fruits.  Dried  fruit  estimates 
look  higher  than  they  usually  work  out  in 
actual  eating,  unless  you  happen  to  be  the 
type  that  finishes  off  whole  packages  in  the 
uncooked  state.  A  given  weight  of  dried 
prunes  has  a  good  deal  more  of  certain  food 
values  than  the  same  weight  of  watermelon. 
But  your  estimate  of  the  values  you  actually 
get  from  a  serving  of  watermelon  leaps  up 
when  you  consider  the  weight  of  the  serving 
as  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  dry  fruit 
that  has  gone,  with  water  added,  into  a 
serving  of  prunes. 

CANNED  FRUIT  sacrifices  vitamins 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  length  of  time  the 
canning  process  keeps  the  fruit  exposed  to 
both  heat  and  air.  Processing  done  in 
closed  tin  cans  keeps  most  of  the  vitamins 
in.     As  to  the  calorie  count,    canned  fruit 
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may  rate  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  rating 
for  the  fresh  fruit  shown  on  the  chart  be- 
cause of  the  sugar  added.  Usually  the  fan- 
cier the  can  of  fruit  you  buy,  -the  heavier 
the  sugar  syrup  and  therefore  the  higher  the 
calorie  count.  Dilution  in  canning  lowers 
the  proportion  of  minerals  from  the  fresh 
fruits. 

FRUITS  UNCOMMON  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States  find  a  place  in  the  fruit 
food  value  chart  for  two  reasons:  One  is 
that  some  of  these  fruits  are  common  food  in 
some  regions  where  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
goes.  The  other  reason  speaks  for  itself  in 
their  unusual  combinations  of  wealth  of  food 
value . 

FRUITS  CAN'T  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide all  you  need  of  all  the  food  values  on 
which  the  chart  rates  them.  Vitamin  C  is 
the  only  one  of  the  values  for  which  we  go 
first  of  all  to  fruit.  But  a  food  that 
looks  so  good,  tastes  so  good,  and  provides 
the  fuel  value  of  sweets  in  a  wholesome 
natural  form,  along  with  one  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  vital  properties  our  bodies 
need,  needs  not  apologize  to  the  most 
exacting  budget. 

SOME  TIPS  from  fruit  authorities 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  apply  to 
buying  all  perishable  fruits. 

FIRST  TIP  is  to  do  your  own  shop- 
ping. Not  only  can  you  judge  the  points 
that  distinguish  good  fruits  from  bad,  but 
you  can  often  revise  your  menu  plans  to  take 
advantage  of  specially  good  buys  you  may  see 
in  the  market. 

NEXT  RULE  in  buying  fruits  is  not 
to  treat  them  rough.  Some  handling  is  nec- 
essary, such  as  feeling  the  blossom  end  of 
muskmelons  and  honeydews  for  the  softness 
that  goes  with  the  ripe  melon,  but  mauling 
costs  money,  for  the  dealer  must  charge  high 
enough  prices  to  cover  the  waste  consumers 
cause . 

BIG  FRUIT,  says  the  next  rule,  is 
not  necessarily  the  best.  Sometimes  it's 
less  economical  to  choose  the  large  fruits 


against  the  small.  Consider  your  purpose 
for  the  fruit  before  deciding. 

BE  WARY  about  decay,  say  the  fruit 
experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Watch  out  for  fruit  that  is  going  bad. 
Sometimes  you  can  disobey  this  rule  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  low  prices,  if  you're 
buying  fruit  for  immediate  use,  but  watch 
out  that  you  don't  let  yourself  in  for  so 
much  waste  that  your  bargain  turns  out  to  be 
an  extravagance. 

LEARN  DIFFERENCES  between  blem- 
ishes that  mean  inferiority  and  the  surface 
marks  that  mean  nothing  but  lower  prices. 
With  this  information  you  can  make  a  pinched 
budget  buy  more  food  value  than  it  could 
otherwise  by  taking  advantage  of  the  low 
prices  that  always  go  with  marred  exteriors. 

LOW  PRICES  don't  necessarily  mean 
big  values,  say  the  experts.  Unless  you  can 
depend  on  your  judgment  of  the  fruit,  very 
low  prices  may  mean  danger.  The  idea  is  to 
find  out  why  you  are  being  offered  them. 
If  it  is  because  of  oversupply  in  the  market 
they  may  well  be  bargains. 

WATCH  CONTAINERS  to  see  that  they 
hold  full  measure,  that  they  have  not  been 
repacked  loosely  to  cut  the  quantity.  See 
that  the  same  quality  goes  all  the  way  down. 

MARKET  STUDY  comes  in  at  this 
point.  Some  consumers  find  it  easier  than 
others.  In  New  York  City,  for  instance, 
they  frequently  get  tips  on  plentiful  sup- 
plies from  the  Department  of  Markets'  daily 
market  broadcast.  In  very  small  towns  you 
can  see  the  whole  market  at  a  glance.  But 
if  you  live  in  the  towns  in  between,  you  may 
well  rely  on  the  market  news  in  the  news- 
papers. Printed  in  fine  type,  often  buried 
in  the  financial  pages,  this  column  may  look 
at  first  glance  like  a  foreign  language. 
But  a  few  readings,  with  perhaps  an  inter- 
view with  someone  more  technically  informed, 
will  turn  its  terminology  into  very  valuable 
information  about  the  quantities  of  differ- 
ent foods  arriving  in  the  market  and  the 
prices  they  are  bringing  at  wholesale. 
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Your  Food  Bill 

THE  MODERATE 
drop  in  food  prices  which 
began  at  the  end  of  April 
continued  throughout  the 
first  half  of  June.  Pres- 
ent prospects  are  that 
this  drop  may  be  continued 
for  some  weeks  although  no 
great  reduction  in  food 
prices  maybe  anticipated. 
While  food  prices  in  gen- 
eral have  not  come  down 
very  much  since  April  the 
fact  that  they  dropped 
for  8  successive  weeks 
is  at  least  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  fears  of 
some  consumers  early  in 
the  year  have  not  been 
realized.  The  total  dr  p 
from  April  23  to  June 
18  amounted  to  about  1.8 
percent . 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


June 
19, 
1934 


June 

4, 
1935 


June 
18, 
1935 


Above  or 
Change  below 


in  year 


June 
1929 


Dairy  products: 

Milk,  qt   

0 

 __  11, 

.2 

0 

11  , 

,9 

0 

11 , 

,9 

% 

+6. 

.2 

% 

-16 

.2 

Cheese,  lb  

23 

.6 

25 

,6 

25 

.3 

+7, 

.2 

-33 

.4 

Butter,   lb   _____ 

  30 

.3 

32. 

.0 

31, 

.2 

+3 

.0 

-42 

.1 

Beefi 

Round  steak. 


Pork: 


28, 

,2 

37, 

,7 

37, 

.5 

+33. 

,0 

-18. 

1 

22 

.4 

31 

.3 

30 

.9 

+37, 

.9 

-17. 

,8 

16, 

.4 

24, 

.9 

24, 

.6 

+50, 

.0 

-19, 

,9 

Chops , 

,   lb  _____  

24, 

5 

36, 

,9 

36, 

.4 

+48 

.6 

-3, 

.4 

Lard, 

lb  

10. 

,3 

19 

.0 

19, 

.  1 

+85, 

.4 

+4, 

.4 

Whole 

smoked  ham,  lb 

21. 

.8 

27, 

.9 

28, 

,3 

+29, 

.8 

CONSUMERS  will 
doubtless  note  with  in- 
terest that  prices  of  beef   

reached  at  least  a  tem- 
porary halt  in  their  sharp  rise  and  actually 
fell  off  somewhat  during  the  first  half  of 
June.  Prices  of  other  meats  including  hog 
products,  lamb,  and  poultry  were  not  changed 
very  much  but  there  were  moderate  drops  in 
the  prices  of  several  kinds  of  meat  products. 

THE  SHARP  RISE  in  food  prices 
which  occurred  in  January  and  February  of 
this  year  was  very  largely  the  result  of  the 
■drought,  which  greatly  curtailed  supplies  of 
most  kinds  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts including  meats,  dairy  products,  and 
poultry  products.  Consumers  will  continue 
to  feel  the  result  of  the  1934  drought  for 
some  time  due  to  the  fact  that  livestock 
production  moves  in  long  cycles  and  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  replace  quickly  the  ani- 
mals disposed  of  last  year.  Still  it  appears 
that  prices  of  meats  are  not  likely  to  go  a 
great   deal   higher   in   the   near   future  and 


Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,   lb    27.2 

Breast  lamb,  lb  

Square  chuck,  lb  19. 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb    24.2 

Eggs,  doz     24.6 

Bread : 

White,  lb_   

Rye,   lb   __  ___ 

Whole  wheat,  lb_   


27, 

,2 

28, 

.0 

28, 

.0 

+2, 

.9 

11, 

.4 

13 

.6 

13, 

.5 

+18, 

.4 

19, 

.8 

21 

.9 

21, 

.9 

+10, 

.6 

24, 

.2 

30 

.2 

30 

.0 

+24, 

.0 

24, 

,6 

32 

.0 

32 

.2 

+30 

.9 

8. 

.1 

8 

.3 

8 

.3 

+2 

.5 

8. 

,7 

9, 

.0 

8 

.9 

+2 

.3 

-32.0 


-27.5 
-22.2 

-7.8 


8.7 
[continued) 


9.1 


9.0 


+3.4 


perhaps  may  even  come  down  some  more.  The 
effects  of  the  drought  on  supplies  and 
prices  of  other  foods  will  be  shorter-lived. 
Plentiful  supplies  of  most  crops  are  now 
getting  ready  for  market  and  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  production  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  It  is  expected  also 
that  the  supply  of  poultry  products  will  be 
considerably  increased  by  next  fall  and 
winter . 

RECENT  reports  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  indicate  that  the 
supply  of  food  for  domestic  consumption  for 
1935  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  that  con- 
sumed in  1933  and  1934  and  about  equal  to 
the  average  consumption  during  the  period 
from  1929  to  1933.  Consumption  of  food- 
stuffs in  1934  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
below  average  but  larger  than  in  1933.  The 
report  indicates  that  supplies  of  meat  and 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


June 
19, 
1934 


June  June 
4,  18, 
1935  1935 


Above  or 
Change  below 
in  year  June 
1929 


Cereal  products:  t  <P 

Flour,  lb    4.9  5.0 

Macaroni,   lb  _   15.6  15.7 

Wheat  cereal....   24.2  24.7 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables    -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can   11.3  13.0 

Peas,  #2  can    16.6  17.6 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2^  can..  _  10.5  10.4 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,   lb   2.3  2.1 

Onions,  lb     4.9  7.1 

Cabbage,  lb    3.3  4.0 

Vegetables  -  fr33h: 

Lettuce,  head    9.5  9.6 

Spinach,   lb..._.   5.9  5.4 

Carrots,  bunch    5.4  5.8 

Fruits  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2i  can...   18.2  19.7 

Pears,  #2^  can   21.0  23.0 

Pineapple.  #2i  can   22.1  22.7 

Fruits  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb    7.2  7.4 

Bananas,  doz.,   lb...   22.9  22.0 

Oranges,  doz    39.4  32.9 


4.9 
15.7 
24.7 


13.1 
17.8 
10.3 

2.1 
6.6 
3.6 

8.4 
5.1 
5.4 

19.7 
23.1 
22.7 

7.9 
21.6 
32.0 


0.0 
+0.6 
+2.1 


+  15.9 
+7.2 
-1.9 


0.0 
-20.3 
-2.8 


-17.1 
+7.2 
-23.1 


Your  Food  Bill 

( continued) 
in  the  special  article 
Deginning  on  page  3  of 
this  issue.  Many  con- 
sumers will  find,  if  they 
check  back  on  their  bills, 
that  present  prices  of 
many  manufactured  arti- 
cles and  services  enter- 
ing into  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing are  even  closer  to 
their  1929  level  than  are 
present  meat  prices. 


-8.7 
+34.7 
+9.1 


-32.2 
-5.7 

-25.0 


-11.6 
-13.6 
0.0 

+8.2 
+10.0 
+2.7 

+9.7 
-5.7 
-18.8 


-31.9 
-26.9 


possibly  supplies  of  some  other  livestock 
products  available  for  consumption  in  1935 
will  be  less  than  those  in  the  past  season 
but  that  the  deficiencies  in  livestock  prod- 
ucts will  be  met  by  greater  supplies  of 
other  foods. 

SUPPLIES  OF  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  particularly  plentiful  this  spring 
and  prices  are  very  reasonable.  In  many 
cases  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
bought  at  prices  considerably  below  those 
which  existed  last  year  at  this  time.  Thus 
while  meat  prices  continue  to  be  substan- 
tially above  those  of  last  year  prices  of 
many  other  foods  have  either  gone  up  very 
little  or  actually  decreased. 

MEAT  PRICES  are  now  somewhat  closer 
to  their  1929  level  than  prices  of  other 
foods.     Movement  of  meat  prices  is  discussed 


IT  IS  estimated 
that  the  total  supply  of 
meat  for  the  entire  year 
1935  will  be  about  one- 
fourth  smaller  than  that 
of  the  year  1934  and 
about  one-fifth  below 
that  of  recent  years. 
Production  of  hog  prod- 
ucts including  lard  is 
expected  to  be  about  two- 
thirds  as  great  as  1934 
while  the  production  of 
beef  and  veal  will  be 
somewhat  more  than  three- 
fourths  as  great  as  last  year  and  the  output 
of  lamb  is  expected  to  be  about  equal  to  that 
of  1934.  So  far  this  year  supplies  of  meat 
available  for  consumption  have  been  27  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  ago.  Supplies  of  hog 
products  have  been  38  percent  less  than  last 
year  and  beef  17  percent  less.  Veal  sup- 
plies have  been  reduced  4  percent  but  sup- 
plies of  lamb  and  mutton  have  increased 
about  7  percent.  Due  to  the  decreased  out- 
put so  far  this  year,  stocks  of  meat  on 
June  1  were  about  30  percent  below  the  1929- 
33  average  for  that  date. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  may  be  slightly 
below  those  of  1934.  Milk  production  in 
1935  should  equal  that  of  1934.  There  will 
be  ample  supplies  of  cereals  to  take  care  of 
domestic  consumption  requirements.  Supplies 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  larger 
than  last  year  and  the  5-year  average. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

ALTHOUGH  the  average  price  of  milk  stayed 
at  11.9  cents  a  quart  during  the  past 
several  weeks,  prices  of  cheese  and  but- 
ter continued  to  drop.  Cheese  prices 
fell  off  0.3  cent  a  pound  during  the 
first  half  of  June,  and  butter  prices 
dropped  0.8  cent  a  pound.  Compared  with 
a  year  ago,  butter  cost  3.0  percent  more 
on  June  18,  1935,  than  it  did  on  June  19, 
1934;  milk  prices  were  6.2  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  cheese 
prices  were  up  7.2  percent  above  last 
year's  levels. 

AVERAGE  price  received  by  farmers  for  but- 
terfat  on  June  15  was  23.7  cents  a  pound 
compared  with  27.5  cents  on  May  15  and 
with  33.8  cents  on  April  15.  Prices  of 
whole  milk  at  the  farm  have  also  dropped 
slightly  during  the  past  2  months,  aver- 
aging $1.61  per  100  pounds  on  June  15 
compared  with  $1.71  on  May  15  and  $1.78 
on  April  15.  Until  the  middle  of  June 
at  least  there  was  no  general  movement 
toward  lower  milk  prices  to  the  consumer 
in  the  51  cities  covered  by  the  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

THERE  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
production  of  dairy  products  since  the 
pasture  season  began,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  pasture  conditions  and  in  feed 
prospects  indicates  that  during  the  last 
half  of  1935  production  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts is  likely  to  be  greater  than  in  the 
last  half  of  1934.  Movement  of  butter 
into  storage  has  been  heavy  during  the 
past  few  months.  Demand  conditions  have 
been  good. 

MARGIN  between  the  price  of  butter  in  this 
country  and  foreign  countries  has  nar- 
rowed a  great  deal  during  the  past  few 
months  and  it  is  expected  that  imports  of 
butter  will  be  small  during  the  summer. 

MILK  production  per  cow  on  June  1  was  8.7 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  is  about  5 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  This 
would  indicate  that  total  milk  produc- 
tion on  June  1  was  about  4  percent  over 
last  year's  levels. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  June  18,  1935  (cents) 
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0 
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0 
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4 
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9 

/C 
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13 

0 

94 
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33. 

0 
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X 
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9 
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11 . 
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21 . 

X 

31 . 

5 

Mobil© 

13. 

0 

22 . 

5 

30. 

3 

Wpc:t  Son  +  h  Cpntral* 

Da  1  1  a  <=5 

11 . 

0 

26 . 

7 

29. 

X 

I  IKJ  \J.ZD  \j\JlX  

12 . 

0 

20 . 

g 

32 . 

4 

Little  Rock 

12. 

0 

22 

9 

27. 

8 

iNew  urj.eaiib-    _  _. 

X  X  . 

'7 

o 

/CO  . 

U 

ox  . 

Q 
o 

Mountain '. 

Rii  +  +  a 

10. 

0 

24. 

1 

ou . 

o 

O 

Denver.  .  _    __  .  

11. 

0 

27. 

6 

30. 

7 

Oo  1  +    T  alro    Pi  +17- 

oaxx  LiaKe  uxxy  

10. 

0 

21. 

6 

33. 

1 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

11. 

0 

27. 

3 

34. 

1 

Portland,  Oreg  

11. 

3 

23. 

1 

32. 

4 

San  Francisco  

12. 

0 

29. 

0 

34. 

2 

Seattle    

10. 

0 

22. 

9 

32. 

0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  18,  1935  (cents) 


IVld L  rs.c  to 

White 

Whole 
wheat 

Rye 

(lb 

)  • 

(lb.) 

(lb  ) 

unixea  oiates    

Q 

o 

•7 

.  O 

9 

.  0 

New  England: 

Boston....  

8 

0 

8 

8 

9.2 

Bridgeport  

9 

0 

9 

2 

9.1 

Fall  River...  

7 

8 

8 

9 

8.4 

Manchester. 

7 

2 

8 

7 

9.0 

New  Haven..  

8 

9 

9 

3 

8.9 

Portland,  Maine 

9 

1 

9 

4 

9.6 

Providence.  

8 

2 

9 

4 

8.8 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

8 

0 

9 

4 

8.5 

Newark.... 

8 

3 

9 

7 

9.5 

New  York...  

8 

7 

9 

7 

9.0 

Philadelphia  

9 

4 

10 

6 

9.9 

Pittsburgh   

8 

8 

9 

1 

8.9 

Rochester  

8 

1 

9 

1 

8.2 

Scranton  

8 

7 

9 

9 

9.6 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago  

8 

7 

8 

9 

7.9 

Cincinnati 

8 

4 

9 

5 

9.4 

Cleveland  

9 

6 

8 

7 

8.3 

Columbus. . 

9 

5 

9 

3 

9.1 

Detroit  

7 

3 

7 

8 

7.7 

Indianapolis.  

7 

4 

8 

9 

7.7 

Milwaukee.  

9 

0 

9 

3 

6.7 

Peoria  

9 

4 

8 

9 

9.0 

Springfield,  111.... 

7 

9 

9 

7 

9.6 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City   . 

8 

3 

9 

1 

9.0 

Minneapolis.  

8 

8 

9 

3 

8.8 

Omaha   

8 

8 

8 

8 

9.3 

St.  Louis.  

10 

9 

9 

5 

9.0 

St.  Paul    

8 

4 

9 

6 

9.0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

7 

7 

9 

0 

9.4 

Baltimore   

8 

7 

9 

5 

9.3 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

5 

0 

10 

4 

9.8 

Jacksonville.. 

5 

7 

10 

0 

9.9 

Norfolk   

8 

5 

9 

0 

8.7 

Richmond...  

8 

6 

9 

0 

8.6 

Savannah   

6 

5 

10 

5 

10.0 

Washington,  D.  C... 

8 

7 

8 

9 

8.8 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham..   

6 

1 

10 

0 

9.8 

Louisville.  

9 

4 

8 

5 

8.0 

Memphis   

7 

0 

9 

3 

8.9 

Mobile   

7 

2 

10 

0 

10.0 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas  ... 

8 

6 

7 

8 

8.0 

Houston...  

6 

0 

8 

6 

8.5 

Little  Rock   

8 

0 

10 

1 

9.6 

New  Orleans  

6 

7 

9 

7 

8.7 

Mountain : 

Butte  

9 

3 

9 

6 

9.6 

Denver.  

8 

3 

8 

0 

9.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

9 

5 

7 

0 

9.4 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles  

8 

6 

7 

9 

9.3 

Portland,  Oreg  

9 

4 

9 

3 

10.1 

San  Francisco  

9 

4 

9 

0 

9.1 

Seattle   

8 

2 

9 

0 

9.9 

BREAD 

PRICES  of  rye  bread  and  whole  wheat  bread 
each  dropped  0.1  cent  a  pound  from  June 
4  to  June  18,  while  white  bread  re- 
mained unchanged  at  8.3  cents  a  pound. 
Increases  in  bread  prices  from  June  19, 
1934,  to  June  18,  1935,  were  2.3  per- 
cent for  rye  bread,  2.5  percent  for 
white  bread,  and  3.4  percent  for  whole 
wheat  bread. 

WHEAT  and  flour  have  been  dropping  in 
price  during  the  past  2  months  and 
unless  wholesale  prices  of  wheat  and 
flour  should  go  up,  it  appears  that  a 
slight  drop  in  bread  prices  should 
occur  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  bread  prices  have 
been  quickly  adjusted  to  changes  in  the 
market  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  and 
the  margin  between  the  cost  of  bread 
materials  to  the  baker  and  the  retail 
price  of  bread  has  been  fairly  stable. 

RECENT  DROP  in  flour  prices  has  not  been 
great  enough  to  bring  about  a  substan- 
tial drop  in  prices  of  bread.  As  most 
consumers  know  the  cost  of  flour  rep- 
resents only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
price  paid  for  bread.  Ingredients 
other  than  flour  represent  a  substan- 
tial cost  to  the  baker  and  some  of 
these  ingredients  are  now  selling  at 
rather  high  prices.  For  example,  lard 
is  high  at  the  present  time.  Also  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  major  part 
of  the  retail  price  of  bread  goes  to 
cover  charges  in  the  bakeries  and  in 
retail  stores. 

SINCE  flour  represents  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  retail  price  of  bread 
the  recent  drop  in  flour  prices  cannot 
be  expected  to  result  in  any  large  sav- 
ing to  the  consumer.  Nevertheless 
bread  prices  should  go  no  higher  and 
probably  should  be  reduced  somewhat  in 
many  cities  unless  the  market  for  wheat 
should  pick  up  again. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

FLOUR  dropped  from  an  average  of  5.0  cents 
a  pound  on  June  4  to  4.9  cents  a  pound 
on  June  18.  The  June  18  price  is  the 
same  as  the  price  quoted  on  June  19, 
1934.  Macaroni  prices  which  were  un- 
changed in  the  first  half  of  June  were 
only  0.1  cent  a  pound  above  last  year's 
levels  and  prices  of  wheat  cereal  were 
0.5  cent  a  28-oz.  package  over  that 
of  last  year. 

MARKET  PRICES  of  wheat  are  still  slightly 
above  those  of  a  year  ago  but  dropped 
considerably  from  the  latter  part  of 
April  to  the  latter  part  of  June. 

LAST  YEAR  a  sharp  rise  in  the  wheat  market 
occurred  during  July  and  August.  This 
was  due  mainly  to  the  poor  weather  con- 
ditions which  resulted  in  a  small  crop 
of  wheat.  Prospects  are  that  the  wheat 
this  year  will  be  much  better  than  a 
year  ago  and  unless  weather  conditions 
should  become  unfavorable  during  the 
remainder  of  the  growing  season,  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  any  substantial 
rise  in  wheat  prices.  It  is  therefore 
likely  that  the  price  of  flour  and 
prices  of  other  cereal  products  during 
the  coming  year  will  be  below  the  prices 
of  the  1934-35  crop  year. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere indicate  an  increase  in  wheat 
production  in  North  America  but  little 
change  in  the  European  crop,  exclusive 
of  Russia,  and  a  decrease  in  the  North 
African  crop.  Crop  conditions  in  Russia 
are  reported  better  than  last  year  but 
the  production  in  China  will  probably  be 
about  15  percent  under  last  year's  pro- 
duction. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  18,  1955  (cents) 


Flour 
(lb.) 

Maca- 
roni 

(lb.  ) 

Wheat 
cereal 
(28-OZ. 
Pkg. ) 

United  States.. 

4 

.9 

15.7 

24 

.7 

New  England: 

Boston   

4 

.7 

15.0 

23 

.8 

Bridgeport...  

5 

.4 

16.8 

25 

.7 

Fall  River... . 

5 

.0 

16.6 

21 

.7 

Manchester 

5 

.3 

17.7 

25 

.6 

New  Haven    

5 

.3 

17.1 

23 

.1 

Portland,  Maine 

4 

.8 

18.1 

24 

.3 

Providence  

4 

.8 

15.0 

22 

.1 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo....    

5 

.1 

16.6 

25 

.0 

Newark   

5 

.3 

16.3 

23 

.1 

New  York.  

5 

.5 

16.7 

23 

.8 

Philadelphia   

5 

.0 

16.4 

24 

.9 

Pittsburgh   

4 

.5 

15.9 

23 

.3 

Rochester...  

5 

.4 

15.2 

23 

.6 

Scranton   

4 

.8 

17.1 

24 

.5 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago   

5 

.0 

14.9 

24 

.7 

Cincinnati  

4 

.7 

15.5 

22 

.6 

Cleveland..  

4 

.8 

17.0 

23 

.1 

Columbus   

4 

.4 

17.4 

27 

.5 

Detroit    

4 

.7 

14.8 

23 

.3 

Indianapolis.  

4 

.4 

15.0 

25 

.7 

Milwaukee   _ 

4 

.7 

14.3 

24 

.9 

Peoria 

4 

.9 

17.0 

25 

.0 

Springfield,  111.... 

5 

.4 

15.6 

24 

.9 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

4 

.7 

16.2 

23 

.3 

Minneapolis. .   

4 

.9 

14.2 

22 

.1 

Omaha 

4 

.5 

19.2 

24 

.5 

St.  Louis  

4 

.9 

16.5 

25 

.7 

St.  Paul 

4 

.8 

14.4 

23 

.6 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

5, 

.5 

17.4 

26, 

.1 

Baltimore 

4. 

,9 

16.3 

24. 

,5 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

5, 

,4 

15.4 

25, 

.0 

Jacksonville 

5. 

6 

15.3 

26. 

.3 

Norfolk 

5. 

1 

15.7 

25. 

,6 

Richmond 

4. 

9 

15.4 

23. 

3 

Savannah    

5. 

4 

16.0 

25. 

4 

Washington,  D.  C... 

5. 

3 

15.6 

24. 

0 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham   

5. 

4 

13.3 

26. 

6 

Louisville  

4. 

7 

14.4 

24. 

0 

Memphis   

5. 

6 

14.7 

25. 

6 

Mobile   

5. 

2 

16.7 

25. 

6 

West  South  Central: 

Da  1  1  a  <=; 

4. 

9 

17.2 

27. 

1 

Hm  1  c;  "1"  nn 

4. 

7 

13.2 

22. 

8 

Little  Rock 

4. 

8 

16.2 

28. 

5 

6. 

2 

9.6 

24. 

0 

Mmm  "tain* 

Butte   

4. 

7 

16.6 

25. 

7 

Denver 

4. 

0 

16.0 

24. 

7 

Salt  Lake  City 

3. 

8 

16.8 

26. 

3 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles..  _.. 

4. 

5 

15.3 

24. 

9 

Portland,  Oreg  

4. 

6 

16.7 

22. 

4 

San  Francisco  

5. 

1 

16.1 

24. 

7 

Seattle  

4. 

7 

16.8 

26. 

1 

Average  Retail  Prices,  June  18.  1935  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb 

. ) 

(lb 

.  ) 

(lb 

. ) 

37. 

5 

30 . 

9 

24. 

6 

New  England: 

Boston   

46 . 

8 

36 . 

0 

29 . 

6 

Bridgeport   

45. 

4 

36. 

9 

28 . 

7 

Fall  River  

43 . 

5 

30 . 

8 

24. 

4 

Manchester...-  

45. 

4 

32 . 

5 

27 . 

5 

New  Haven   

48. 

0 

35 . 

5 

27 . 

6 

Portland,  Maine 

/I  c: 
40 . 

1 

TA 

o4 . 

Q 

o 

/cD  . 

Q 

Providence   

4d  . 

6 

ob . 

1 

U 

miadie  Atlantic: 

Buffalo.    

36. 

4 

31 . 

8 

25 . 

3 

Newark...   

41 . 

9 

33 . 

9 

26 . 

9 

New  York.  

40  . 

4 

T  A 

o4 . 

o 
o 

OK 

<£0  . 

y 

Philadelphia.  

40 . 

6 

35 . 

7 

26 . 

9 

Pittsburgh  

38. 

7 

32 . 

6 

26. 

5 

Rochester  

36 . 

9 

30 . 

6 

O  A 

24 . 

b 

Scranton  

40 . 

6 

33 . 

9 

29 . 

6 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago   

35 . 

6 

33 . 

2 

26 . 

4 

Cincinnati   

42 . 

2 

34 . 

3 

27 . 

,  5 

Cleveland  

38. 

7 

32 . 

7 

27 . 

7 

Columbus   

40 . 

1 

30 . 

0 

26 . 

b 

Detroit.  

37. 

5 

33 . 

3 

27 . 

,  1 

Indianapolis....  

O  t  . 

Q 
O 

oU . 

r\ 
U 

/CD  . 

o 

c. 

Milwaukee.   

35 . 

0 

30 . 

1 

25 . 

.9 

Peoria  

35 . 

1 

28. 

8 

24. 

4 

Springfield,  111.... 

36 . 

4 

27. 

6 

23 . 

8 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

33 . 

,7 

28 . 

.  6 

23 . 

,  3 

Minneapolis  

33 . 

.  9 

29 . 

,  1 

24. 

,  6 

Omaha    , 

35 , 

.  8 

27. 

.  4 

24. 

.2 

St.  Louis   

40 , 

,  2 

31 . 

.7 

26 . 

.  8 

St.  Paul   

33 , 

,  6 

28 . 

,  7 

25 . 

.  3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

38 , 

,  0 

30 . 

.4 

24. 

,7 

Baltimore  

37, 

,  5 

32 . 

,  2 

24, 

,  6 

Charleston,  S.  C..., 

33 . 

2 

27, 

.4 

20 , 

,  1 

Jacksonville  

31 , 

,  0 

27. 

,  9 

21 , 

0 

Norfolk..  , 

34 , 

,  9 

30 . 

.  3 

23, 

,  2 

Richmond   

38 , 

,  1 

31 . 

.  9 

24. 

0 

Savannah.   

30 . 

,2 

27. 

,7 

20 . 

,  0 

Washington,  D.  C... 

41 . 

.  5 

33 . 

.  6 

26 . 

,  8 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham  

35 . 

,  6 

26 . 

,  3 

23. 

,  0 

Louisville  

37. 

,  1 

27. 

.  9 

24, 

.1 

Memphis  , 

38 . 

.4 

28. 

,4 

20 , 

,  1 

Mobile...  

33 , 

,4 

25 . 

.0 

19, 

,8 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas  

38. 

,7 

31 . 

3 

22. 

6 

Houston..    

37. 

,7 

30 . 

,4 

20, 

,6 

Little  Rock   

34, 

.5 

28. 

,2 

20, 

.8 

New  Orleans   

33 . 

.3 

29 . 

6 

20 , 

1 

Mountain: 

Butte   

27, 

.8 

24. 

.5 

20 , 

4 

Denver...  

32 

.4 

26, 

.  5 

22, 

8 

Salt  Lake  City  

31 

.4 

27, 

.1 

23, 

3 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles...  

33 

.0 

28, 

.9 

22, 

,0 

Portland,  Greg  

26 

.5 

23 

.2 

18. 

.7 

San  Francisco  

34 

.4 

30, 

.4 

21, 

,0 

Seattle   

32 

.8 

27, 

.4 

20, 

5 

BEEF 

FIRST  DROP  in  beef  prices  which  has  oc- 
curred for  several  months  appeared  in 
the  June  18  report  on  retail  prices. 
The  prices  of  all  cuts  of  beef  were  re- 
ported lower  on  that  date  than  on  June 
4.  During  these  2  weeks  the  prices  of 
round  steak  dropped  0.2  cent  a  pound, 
rib  roast  was  down  0.4  cent,  and  chuck 
roast  down  0.3  cent.  While  these  de- 
creases are  not  very  big  they  at  least 
indicate  that  prices  of  beef  are  not 
continuing  to  rise  indefinitely. 

IT  WAS  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  GUIDE  that  prices  of  beef  steers 
and  wholesale  prices  of  dressed  beef 
fell  off  somewhat  during  May  and  early 
June.  This  drop  continued  throughout 
the  month  of  June.  Prices  of  all 
grades  of  beef  steers  in  Chicago  de- 
clined from  an  average  of  $11.48  per 
100  pounds  in  the  week  ending  May  4  to 
an  average  of  $9.83  in  the  week  ending 
June  29.  Wholesale  prices  of  dressed 
beef  fell  about  2^  cents  a  pound  from 
May  25  to  June  29. 

AVERAGE  farm  price  of  beef  cattle  on  June 
15  was  $6.55  compared  with  $6.80  on  May 
15  and  $6.71  on  April  15.  A  year  ago 
on  June  15,  1934,  the  average  price  was 
$4.00.  For  the  past  4  months  the  farm 
price  of  beef  cattle  has  been  approxi- 
mately equal  to  pre-war  parity.  On  June 
15,  1934,  cattle  prices  were  only  63 
percent  of  the  pre-war  parity  price. 

SLAUGHTER  of  cattle  during  the  next  6 
months  will  be  much  below  the  commer- 
cial slaughter  for  the  corresponding 
months  last  year  but  will  probably  be 
as  much  as  it  was  during  these  months 
in  1932.  It  is  expected  that  prices  of 
beef  will  continue  to  be  supported  by 
the  low  supplies  of  hogs. 
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PORK  PRODUCTS 

RECENT  TREND  of  retail  prices  of  pork  and 
hog  products  has  been  irregular.  Prices 
of  fresh  pork  have  dropped  somewhat. 
For  example,  the  average  price  of  pork 
chops  dropped  from  36.9  cents  a  pound 
on  June  4  to  36.4  cents  on  June  18.  On 
the  other  hand  the  price  of  lard  went 
up  0.1  cent  a  pound,  and  the  price  of 
whole  smoked  hams  0.4  cent.  Bacon 
prices  also  increased. 

WHOLESALE  market  price  of  hogs  dropped 
almost  $1  per  100  pounds  during  the 
month  of  June;  wholesale  prices  of  pork 
loins  dropped  a  little  over  2  cents  a 
pound  during  the  month.  Wholesale 
prices  of  hams,  bacon,  and  lard  were 
practically  unchanged  and  no  great 
change  in  the  prices  of  these  products 
can  be  anticipated  for  some  weeks  be- 
cause of  the  normal  lag  between  the 
time  of  hog  slaughter  and  the  sale  of 
cured  hog  products. 

HOG  SLAUGHTER  in  May  this  year  was  the 
smallest  for  that  month  since  1896  and 
was  slightly  smaller  than  in  April.  In 
view  of  the  extremely  small  slaughter 
supplies  in  prospect  for  the  summer,  no 
great  decline  in  hog  prices  is  likely. 
However,  present  trends  if  continued  in 
the  v?holesale  market  for  hogs  and  hog 
products  and  in  prices  of  beef  would 
tend  to  indicate  that  the  advance  in 
retail  prices  of  hog  products  may  be 
checked  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

UNITED  STATES  exports  of  both  pork  and 
lard  have  been  greatly  reduced  during 
the  present  marketing  year.  For  the 
period  from  October  1934  to  April  1935, 
exports  of  lard  were  64  percent  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier  and  exports  of  pork 
were  down  24  percent. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  June  18,  1935  (cents) 


Whole 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

smoked 
ham 

(lb 

) 

(lb 

..  ) 

fib  ) 

unixeu  o xaxes         _   . ,  . 

36 

_  4 

19 

_  \ 

/CO  .  O 

New  England; 

Boston  

38 

.  0 

18 

.  2 

28.7 

Bridgeport  

39 

.  0 

17 

.  9 

29.1 

Fall  River   

35 

.7 

17 

.  8 

29.8 

Manchester  

35 

.  9 

18 

.  4 

30.1 

New  Haven_._   

38 

.  0 

18 

.  2 

30.3 

Portland,  Maine 

37 

.  6 

17 

.  8 

28.5 

Providence.-  

38 

.  5 

17 

.  8 

29.2 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

37 

.  9 

17, 

.7 

28.3 

Newark  

35 

.7 

19 , 

.  0 

28.9 

New  York_  

37 

.  3 

19 

.  5 

29.5 

Philadelphia  

38 

.  6 

19, 

.  3 

28.8 

Pittsburgh   

37. 

.  0 

18 , 

.  0 

27.6 

Rochester   

ol 

.  1 

lo , 

,  4 

28.6 

Scranton  

39 , 

.  0 

20 , 

.  0 

28.7 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago   

37, 

,  0 

18 , 

.  5 

27.6 

Cincinnati  

38 , 

.7 

20 , 

.  2 

28.0 

Cleveland  

38 , 

.  7 

20 , 

.7 

28.6 

Columbus   

O  I  . 

.  y 

ly , 

.  (J 

28.7 

Detroit  

41 , 

.  4 

18 , 

,  9 

29.6 

Indianapolis  

35 

.  8 

18, 

.4 

27.4 

Milwaukee  

36 

.  5 

18 , 

.  6 

27. 1 

Peoria  

34, 

.  0 

19. 

.  8 

28.0 

Springfield,  Ill.___ 

33 

.6 

19, 

.4 

27.4 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

35, 

.  1 

18 . 

.  8 

28.0 

Minneapolis   

36 , 

.  6 

18. 

.  6 

27.8 

Omaha   _   

33 , 

.  6 

20 . 

2 

28.0 

St .  Louis.   

36 , 

.  4 

18 . 

,  3 

28.6 

St.  Paul...  

35 . 

,  6 

19 . 

.  1 

27. 1 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

35 . 

,  8 

18 . 

,  9 

26.1 

Baltimore   

36 . 

,  6 

18 . 

,  4 

29.2 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

33 . 

,  3 

19 . 

1 

26.9 

Jacksonville  

31 . 

2 

19 . 

8 

26.7 

Norfolk  

34. 

0 

17. 

9 

27.3 

Richmond  

36 . 

4 

18. 

3 

27.6 

Savannah   

32 . 

0 

18. 

8 

25.7 

Washington,  D.  C... 

41 . 

3 

18 . 

8 

28.7 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham   

33 . 

0 

18 . 

2 

26.2 

Louisville  

34. 

3 

19. 

5 

25.2 

Memphis.   

34. 

2 

18. 

6 

28.4 

Mobile   

31 . 

6 

18. 

7 

26.9 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas  

34. 

3 

21 . 

0 

27.5 

Houston  

32 . 

2 

18 . 

6 

25.7 

Little  Rock  

32 . 

6 

19 . 

2 

27.7 

New  Orleans...  

34. 

0 

18 . 

8 

27.6 

Mountain: 

Butte  

29. 

9 

20. 

8 

29.2 

Denver  

35. 

4 

20. 

9 

28.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

37. 

4 

23. 

1 

31 .0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

43. 

4 

20. 

2 

30.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

32. 

3 

19. 

8 

29.0 

San  Francisco  

38. 

6 

20. 

7 

31.7 

Seattle   

36. 

7 

19. 

9 

30.8 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  18,  1955  (cents)_ 

Lamb 
square 


Markets 


Leg  of 
lamb 


Breast 

lamb 


(lb.)  (lb. 


chuck 
(lb. 


United  States,,   28.0  15.5  21.9 

New  England: 

Boston    27.8  14.7  18.7 

Bridgeport    28.9  11.1  23.1 

Fall  River   27.2  11.6  19.5 

Manchester   28.6  15.6  23.1 

New  Haven  ,   28.8  12.5  23.3 

Portland,  Maine   27.0  15.4  21.5 

Providence   28.0  12.0  22.6 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo,,    27.2  14.0  25.0 

Newark    28.4  14.0  23.8 

New  York    28.0  12.1  20.5 

Philadelphia   28.6         8.8  19.8 

Pittsburgh   28.7  15.0  23.2 

Rochester    26.6  14.5  22.0 

Scranton    30.6  13.7  26.1 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago    28.7  12.3 

Cincinnati    31.3  17.0 

Cleveland   29.8  16.0 

Columbus    31.6  15.9 

Detroit.,...    29.5  16.0 

Indianapolis    30.6  14.4 

Milwaukee    29.3  13.1 

Peoria    ,.  28.8  14.8 

Springfield,  111....  24.1  13.1 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City   26.5  16.1 

Minneapolis   27.3  11.4 

Omaha   26 . 3  9.8 

St.  Louis..,  ,   27.1  17.2 

St.  Paul..    26.2  11.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  ,    25.7  15.2 

Baltimore  ,  28.7  15.1 

Charleston,  S.  C...  29.0  15.0 

Jacksonville   27.9  11.3 

Norfolk    27.4  13.6 

Richmond    29.2  15.8 

Savannah,,   27.6  14.0 

Washington,  D.  C...  29.1  13.4 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham   31.2  15.5 

Louisville   28.6  15.0 

Memphis    27.0  13.7 

Mobile  ,    28.9  15.0 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas,....  ,..  30.8  15.8 

Houston,  ,.,   30.2  14.5 

Little  Rock,   27.6  14.5 

New  Orleans   27.0  13.7 

Mountain : 

Butte,   27.3  14.0 

Denver   24.6  11.9 

Salt  Lake  City   27.4  12.6 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   25.8  10.3 

Portland,  Oreg   22.0  10.6 

San  Francisco   27.1  10.6 

Seattle   24.3  11.6 


23 
26 
26 
26 
26 
24.0 
24.0 
22.3 
21.2 


20.5 
22.3 
20.0 
22.5 
21.9 


20.0 
23.6 
20 
20 
18 
23 
20 
24 


16.4 
23.8 
17.0 
20.2 

22.2 
20.6 
20.3 
17.8 

21.7 
20.6 
22.6 

18.9 
17.6 
19.2 
19.1 


LAMB 

PRICES  of  lamb  changed  very  little  during 
the  first  half  of  June.  From  June  4  to 
June  18  there  was  no  change  in  leg  of 
lamb  or  square  chuck  and  only  a  drop  of 
0.1  cent  a  pound  for  breast  of  lamb.  If 
meat  prices  are  compared  with  those  of  a 
year  ago  it  will  be  found  that  lamb  has 
increased  much  less  than  beef  and  pork. 
For  example,  the  June  18  price  of  leg 
of  lamb  averaged  28  cents;  on  June  19, 
1934,  the  average  was  27.2  cents  a 
pound.  This  was  an  increase  of  only  2.9 
percent  over  last  year. 

THERE  HAS  been  little  change  in  average 
farm  prices  of  lambs  during  the  past  3 
months.  Farm  price  on  June  15  averaged 
$6.52  per  100  pounds  which  is  88  percent 
of  the  pre-war  parity. 

SLAUGHTER  SUPPLIES  of  new  crop  lambs  are 
expected  to  continue  fairly  large  in 
June  but  to  drop  off  in  July  and  August. 
Total  eastern  shipments  of  California 
lambs  this  year  on  June  1  were  about 
532,000  head.  This  is  about  100,000 
head  more  than  were  shipped  for  that 
date  last  year.  As  a  result  of  the 
heavy  shipments  of  spring  lambs  the  pre- 
mium for  those  lambs  over  the  prices  of 
old-crop  lambs  is  narrower  than  usual. 

LAMB  SLAUGHTER  during  recent  months  has 
been  considerably  above  last  year.  In- 
spected slaughter  in  May  was  28  percent 
above  May  1934  and  13  percent  above  the 
5-year  May  average  and  represents  the 
largest  May  slaughter  on  record. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

FOLLOWING  about  their  usual  seasonal  ten- 
dencies, prices  of  hens  dropped  0.2 
cent  a  pound  during  the  first  half  of 
June  while  egg  prices  went  up  0.2  cent 
a  dozen.  Hens  are  now  about  24  percent 
and  eggs  about  31  percent  above  last 
year. 

AVERAGE  farm  price  of  eggs  dropped  from 
21.4  cents  a  dozen  on  May  15  to  21 
cents  on  June  15.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  usual  seasonal  movement.  In  fact 
it  is  likely  that  the  seasonal  upswing 
in  prices  from  now  to  November,  both  at 
the  farm  and  at  the  city  store,  will  be 
somewhat  more  than  average.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  storage  stocks  of 
eggs  are  light  this  year  and  receipts 
have  also  been  less  than  normal.  There 
is  likely  to  be  a  pick-up  in  receipts  of 
eggs  when  the  new  crop  of  pullets  be- 
gins to  lay,  but  from  now  until  next 
fall,  egg  prices  will  probably  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  The  farm  prices  of  both  eggs  and 
chickens  on  June  15  were  above  parity 
levels:  that  is,  a  dozen  eggs  or  a 
pound  of  chickens  at  the  farm  would 
exchange  for  more  goods  than  in  the 
pre-war  period  from  1910-14.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  course,  the  farmers  have 
a  smaller  amount  of  chickens  and  eggs 
to  sell  than  they  have  had  in  recent 
years . 

TREND  of  wholesale  egg  prices  has  been 
very  irregular  during  the  past  2 
months.  The  wholesale  New  York  City 
price  in  June  averaged  a  little  under 
the  May  price  and  there  was  very  little 
increase  in  prices  during  the  month  of 
June. 

COLD  STORAGE  stocks  of  eggs  on  June  1 
were  6,400,000  cases.  Last  year  the 
stocks  on  hand  on  June  1  were  7,819,000 
cases.  The  5~year  average  is  7,665,000 
cases . 


Average  Retail  Prices,  June  18,  1955  (cents) 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  18,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.) 

Onions 
(lb.) 

Cabbage 
(lb.) 

United  States.-  

..  2 

1 

6 

6 

3 

6 

New  England: 

Boston...  

1 

9 

7 

4 

3 

6 

Bridgeport  

1 

8 

7 

5 

4 

5 

Fall  River...  

1 

6 

6 

1 

4 

4 

Manchester  . 

1 

5 

8 

2 

4 

1 

New  Haven  

1 

8 

6 

9 

4 

6 

Portland,  Maine 

1 

4 

7 

7 

3 

9 

Providence  

1 

6 

6 

2 

3 

6 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

1 

9 

6 

7 

3 

6 

Newark.  

2 

2 

7 

3 

3 

7 

New  York.  

2 

4 

6 

7 

4 

0 

Philadelphia  

2 

1 

5 

9 

2 

5 

Pittsburgh  

2 

4 

6 

4 

3 

8 

Rochester  

1 

9 

6 

4 

4 

6 

Scran  ton... 

2 

2 

6 

3 

3 

3 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago   . 

2 

1 

6 

0 

3 

7 

Cincinnati  

2 

3 

7 

2 

3 

7 

Cleveland.  

2 

4 

7 

4 

4 

1 

Columbus   

1 

6 

7 

3 

4 

1 

Detroit  

1 

7 

6 

4 

3 

5 

Indianapolis  

1 

3 

6 

6 

3 

7 

Milwaukee  

1 

6 

5 

9 

3 

6 

Peoria  .... 

2 

3 

7 

0 

3 

5 

Springfield,  111.. 

2 

1 

7 

2 

2 

9 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City.  . 

2 

5 

7 

.2 

2 

5 

Minneapolis.  

2 

1 

7 

1 

4 

2 

Omaha   

2 

.4 

7 

.9 

4 

.2 

St .  Louis.   

2 

.1 

7 

.1 

2 

9 

St.  Paul  

2 

.0 

6 

9 

4 

7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.  

2 

2 

6 

8 

2 

3 

Baltimore  

2 

.1 

7 

4 

2 

4 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

2 

.0 

8 

.1 

2 

5 

Jacksonville  

1 

.7 

6 

6 

2 

9 

Norfolk  

1 

9 

7 

6 

3 

2 

Richmond...   

2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

5 

Savannah  

1 

8 

6 

1 

2 

9 

Washington,  D.  C._ 

2 

0 

7 

1 

3 

5 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham   

2 

1 

5 

4 

2 

6 

Louisville  

2 

7 

6 

8 

2 

8 

Memphis.   

2 

6 

6 

5 

1 

6 

Mobile   . 

1 

9 

6 

2 

2 

8 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas   

3 

3 

5 

7 

4 

1 

Houston.  

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

9 

Little  Rock...  

2 

2 

6 

1 

3 

0 

New  Orleans  

2 

0 

4 

6 

3 

5 

Mountain: 

Butte.   

2 

6 

8 

3 

6 

2 

Denver  

2 

6 

6 

4 

4 

2 

Salt  Lake  City 

2 

0 

7 

1 

4 

7 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

9 

Portland,  Oreg 

2 

2 

6 

8 

4. 

0 

San  Francisco  

2 

9 

5. 

5 

7. 

9 

Seattle....  

2 

8 

6. 

1 

4. 

8 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

POTATO  PRICES  did  not  change  from  June  4 
to  June  18  but  onions  dropped  from  7.1 
cents  a  pound  to  6.6  cents  a  pound,  and 
cabbage  prices  from  4  cents  to  3.6  cents 
a  pound. 

POTATOES  are  about  9  percent  less  than 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  potatoes  dropped 
rather  steadily  from  the  beginning  of 
May  to  about  the  beginning  of  June  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  production  in  the 
second  group  of  early  States  and  the 
first  section  of  the  intermediate  States 
seems  to  be  about  17  percent  below  that 
of  last  year  and  15  percent  below  the 
5-year  average.  Car-lot  shipments  of 
potatoes  during  recent  weeks  have  been 
somewhat  less  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
but  probably  the  total  marketings  have 
been  heavier  owing  to  increased  ship- 
ments by  motor  truck. 

ONION  PRODUCTION  in  the  seven  intermediate 
States  is  forecast  at  27  percent  above 
the  1934  crop  and  71  percent  above  the 
average  production  during  the  5  years 
from  1929  to  1933.  Acreage  and  the  in- 
dicated yield  per  acre  in  this  group  of 
States  are  both  larger  than  usual.  In 
the  late  onion  States  indications  are  that 
the  acreage  has  been  increased  to  about 
7  percent  more  than  was  planted  in  1934. 
This  is  about  21  percent  more  than  the 
acreage  which  was  actually  harvested  in 
1934. 

CABBAGE  PRICES  have  been  falling  off  rap- 
idly during  recent  weeks  and  are  now  not 
much  higher  than  the  very  low  prices 
which  prevailed  at  this  time  last  year. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

A  NUMBER  of  perishable  vegetables  dropped 
in  price  during  the  first  half  of  June. 
There  was  a  rather  substantial  falling 
off  in  the  prices  of  all  three  vege- 
tables listed  on  this  page.  Lettuce 
prices  fell  1.2  cents  a  head,  spinach 
0.3  cent  a  pound,  and  carrots  0.4  cent 
a  bunch.  Both  spinach  and  lettuce  in 
June  of  this  year  were  considerably 
below  the  prices  consumers  were  paying 
at  this  time  last  year.  Carrots  were 
priced  at  the  same  level. 

CONSUMERS  who  are  concerned  about  the 
high  cost  of  meats  and  some  other  foods 
may  get  some  help  from  the  fact  that 
prices  of  a  number  of  foods  did  not  go 
up  during  the  past  year.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  variation  among  the  dif- 
ferent perishable  vegetable  groups  but 
in  general  most  perishable  groups  of 
vegetables  are  selling  at  prices  close 
to  last  year's  and  supplies  of  these 
foods  are  plentiful. 

HOME  GROWN  supplies  of  lettuce  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West  are  supplying  a 
large  part  of  the  demand  at  this  time 
of  the  year  although  at  all  periods 
substantial  quantities  of  western  ice- 
berg are  on  the  market.  The  quality  of 
California  iceberg  lettuce  has  been  im- 
proving and  the  crop  is  running  to 
larger  sizes  than  previously  this  year. 

INCREASED  SUPPLIES  of  spinach  and  carrots 
as  well  as  of  many  other  fresh  vege- 
tables are  coming  from  market  garden 
areas  near  the  larger  centers  of  popu- 
lation. There  is  very  little  informa- 
tion concerning  these  local  market  gar- 
den crops,  but  prices  would  indicate 
that  supplies  are  fairly  plentiful  in 
most  sections  of  the  country. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  June  18,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 
( neaa ) 

Spinach 
(lb.) 

Carrots 

\  UUllUIl  ) 

United  States.l. 

8.4 

5 

1 

5.4 

New  England: 

Boston    

8.2 

4 

7 

6.2 

Bridgeport.  

8.3 

5 

4 

7.0 

Fall  River  :  

7.5 

5 

2 

6.6 

Manchester  

9.8 

4 

6 

6.9 

New  Haven  

7.0 

4 

5 

6.9 

Portland,  Maine 

10.0 

4 

6 

6.5 

Providence  

8.4 

4 

8 

6.6 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

8.7 

3 

4 

6.2 

Newark   

9.0 

4 

6 

6.6 

New  York  

9.2 

5 

1 

6.7 

Philadelphia  

10.1 

4 

4 

5.3 

Pittsburgh   _ 

9.0 

4 

8 

5.7 

Rochester  

9.4 

3 

2 

5.9 

Scranton   _._ 

8.9 

4 

8 

6.6 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago  

7.7 

4 

5 

5.1 

Cincinnati  

8.4 

5 

8 

5.6 

Cleveland   

9.6 

4 

4 

5.9 

Columbus..._   

12.1 

6 

5 

6.4 

Detroit    

9.0 

3 

1 

5.5 

Indianapolis  ____ 

9.2 

5 

1 

5.6 

Milwaukee  

8.4 

3 

8 

5.3 

Peoria     

8.0 

5 

7 

6.1 

Springfield,  111... 

8.7 

5 

3 

5.0 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

8.2 

4 

8 

5.3 

Minneapolis.   

7.9 

5 

0 

5.1 

Omaha    

8.8 

3 

7 

5.3 

St.  Louis   -. 

8.8 

5 

8 

4.9 

St.  Paul..  -  

8.3 

4 

6 

6.0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

9.5 

8 

0 

6.3 

Baltimore  

10.7 

7 

0 

7.2 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

.  10.8 

10 

7 

5.2 

Jacksonville 

9.5 

7 

2 

5.9 

Norfolk.....   

11.5 

6. 

5 

5.2 

Richmond....   

9.9 

6. 

4 

5.4 

Savannah  

10.0 

7. 

9 

6.4 

Washington,  D.  C... 

.  11.9 

6 

4 

7.6 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham  

8.0 

5.7 

Louisville   

9.3 

5. 

4 

3.5 

Memphis..    

6.0 

7 

6 

2.8 

Mobile  

9.0 

6. 

1 

5.2 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas  

6.5 

8 

7 

4.0 

Houston  

5.3 

5. 

4 

4.8 

Little  Rock   

5.8 

9 

4 

3.8 

New  Orleans.  

8.4 

5 

5 

3.6 

Mountain : 

Butte   

9.6 

7. 

8 

6.7 

Denver   

7.3 

3. 

1 

5.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.1 

2. 

9 

4.5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles...  

5.1 

2 

6 

2.7 

Portland,  Oreg 

5.0 

4 

5 

4.7 

San  Francisco...  

4.6 

5 

4 

3.1 

Seattle.   

4.4 

3. 

7 

3.2 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

,  June 

18,  1935 

(cents) 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

IVid. I  to 

(doz . , 

(lb 

•  ) 

1 D  . 

) 

( doz . ) 

Unitea  states    

7, 

,9 

21 . 

6 

o<. .  U 

New  England:  • 

Boston..   

7, 

,4 

♦5. 

,5 

31.9 

Bridgeport  

9. 

,0 

♦5. 

.8 

35.0 

Fall  River  

8. 

,2 

*6. 

,1 

32.1 

Manchester.  

7. 

.7 

*5. 

,8 

38.3 

New  Haven   

8. 

,8 

22 

,4 

33.7 

Portland,  Maine 

8, 

.0 

*6. 

.8 

34.6 

Providence   

7, 

.6 

*5. 

.6 

35.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo...  

5, 

,7 

22. 

.6 

33.6 

Newark  

8, 

.2 

22, 

.0 

34.7 

New  York    

9, 

.1 

20, 

.7 

38.0 

Philadelphia  

7, 

.3 

20, 

.1 

31.8 

Pittsburgh  

7, 

.2 

23, 

.1 

35.3 

Rochester.  

4, 

.3 

20, 

.6 

31.7 

Scranton  

6, 

.7 

19, 

.7 

33.3 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago  

9, 

.2 

*6, 

.4 

32.2 

Cincinnati..  

8, 

,7 

*5, 

.9 

30.2 

Cleveland...   

8. 

.1 

*6. 

.2 

33.9 

Columbus.  

7. 

.5 

*6, 

.1 

36.8 

Detroit   

7, 

.9 

*5, 

.5 

35.4 

Indianapolis  

8, 

.4 

*6, 

.6 

34.3 

Milwaukee.  

8, 

,4 

*6, 

.2 

31.2 

Peoria  

9, 

.0 

*6. 

,7 

33.3 

Springfield,  111.... 

9, 

,1 

*6, 

,3 

32.1 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City   

8. 

.5 

*6. 

.5 

34.3 

Minneapolis  

9. 

,9 

*7, 

,2 

35.2 

Omaha...   

8, 

.S 

*7. 

,9 

32.7 

St.  Louis.  

9. 

.0 

*6, 

,0 

31.2 

St.  Paul  

10, 

.1 

*7, 

.8 

37.1 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

6, 

.0 

21, 

.8 

25.0 

Baltimore...  

9, 

,7 

18, 

.8 

31.8 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

7. 

.3 

20, 

.3 

28.3 

Jacksonville...  

8, 

.0 

14, 

.6 

26.9 

Norfolk..  

6. 

,5 

19, 

.2 

35.3 

Richmond  

6 

.9 

23 

.2 

31.9 

Savannah    

6. 

,5 

18. 

,9 

25.4 

Washington,  D.  C 

8, 

.1 

21, 

.2 

35.3 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham  

5, 

.7 

*5. 

.8 

25.5 

Louisville  

7. 

.7 

*5. 

.8 

33.9 

Memphis   

8. 

.3 

*5. 

.6 

30.0 

Mobile  - . 

6. 

,9 

14. 

,6 

28.7 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas  

8, 

.4 

*6. 

,3 

34.4 

Houston...  

19. 

,3 

34.3 

Little  Rock  

8. 

2 

*5. 

,5 

29.6 

New  Orleans   

9, 

.8 

15. 

,3 

30.8 

Mountain : 

Butte.  

8. 

.7 

*9. 

,4 

32.0 

Denver  

9. 

,7 

*7. 

,1 

30.7 

Salt  Lake  City  

8, 

.9 

*7. 

,7 

26.8 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles....  

8. 

,4 

*6. 

,4 

17.2 

Portland,  Oreg...  

5. 

.2 

*7. 

,5 

25.0 

San  Francisco.  

7. 

,0 

23. 

,2 

23.9 

Seattle   

5. 

,9 

*6. 

,9 

26.4 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

DURING  the  first  half  of  June  apples  went 
up  0.5  cent  a  pound.  This  is  not  unlike 
the  usual  seasonal  movement  at  the  end 
of  the  old  crop  season.  New  apples  are 
now  just  beginning  to  come  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  too  early  to  forecast  accu- 
rately the  size  of  the  apple  crop  this 
year;  however,  early  indications  point 
to  a  fairly  good  one.  The  June  1  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  was  reported  to  be  bet- 
ter than  last  year  and  slightly  better 
than  average.  Conditions  are  reported 
as  favorable  in  most  States  except  those 
of  the  South  Central  group,  although  in 
most  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  they 
are  slightly  below  average. 

PEACH  CROP  is  forecast  at  15  percent 
larger  than  the  1934  crop  and  17  percent 
larger  than  the  1933  crop.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  peach  prospects 
in  California  are  poor.  California  or- 
dinarily produces  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  total  crop  of  peaches. 

PEAR  CROP  is  forecast  at  4  percent  larger 
than  the  1933  crop  but  6  percent  under 
the  1934  crop. 

ORANGE  PRICES  have  been  dropping  during 
recent  weeks  and  now  are  almost  20  per- 
cent below  prices  of  a  year  ago.  This 
is  due  to  the  large  crop  of  citrus  fruit 
which  has  been  harvested  during  the  past 
year.  The  June  1  crop  report  indicates 
unusually  low  condition  on  all  kinds  of 
citrus  fruit  for  the  1935-36  crops  in 
Florida  and  in  the  Gulf  States.  Condi- 
tions in  California  are  about  average 
and  in  Arizona  they  seem  particularly 
good.  It  is  estimated  that  the  orange 
production  in  the  1934-35  season  amounts 
to  over  61  million  boxes  compared  with 
47  million  boxes  a  year  earlier  and  an 
average  of  about  49  million  boxes  for 
the  preceding  5  years. 
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Markets 


Average  Retail  Prices,  June  18,  1955  (cents) 

Pears    Pineapple  Corn 
#21  can    #2i  can     #2  can 


United  States. 


New  England: 

Boston    

Bridgeport   

Fall  River  

Manchester   

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine__. 

Providence  

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia....  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton    

East  North  Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati   

Cleveland   

Columbus   

Detroit    

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111. 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis   

Omaha   

St.  Louis   

St.  Paul  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimo re  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond   

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C_. 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham....  

Louisville  

Memphis   

Mobile..  

West  South  Central: 

Dallas   

Houston    

Little  Rock   

New  Orleans   

Mountain: 

Butte..  

Denver    

Salt  Lake  City  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco...  

Seattle...  


Peaches 
#2i  can 


Peas 
#2  can 


19.7 


23.1 


22.7 


13.1 


17.8 


Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(2i*) 


10.3 


19.5 

23.5 

22.7 

13.8 

17.9 

12.4 

21 . 1 

25. 1 

23.6 

15.3 

20.8 

13.1 

18.4 

22.4 

22.3 

11.9 

18.3 

10.3 

21 .3 

24.3 

23.6 

14.3 

17.9 

11.9 

21.4 

24.6 

24. 1 

14 . 5 

11 

-L±  ,  O 

20.6 

24.5 

23.3 

13.4 

17.9 

11.1 

18.4 

24.4 

21.9 

12.8 

19.1 

10.3 

20.9 

24.1 

22.8 

12.6 

16.8 

10.6 

17.9 

21.0 

20.7 

13.3 

17.8 

10.4 

17.7 

21.0 

20.7 

13.1 

17.5 

10.0 

18.2 

22.2 

20.9 

12.6 

17.8 

10.8 

19.6 

22.9 

22.9 

12.4 

17.5 

10.3 

21 .4 

23.6 

23.1 

13.9 

17.3 

11.3 

20.0 

21 . 1 

22.5 

14. 3 

J.  1  .  u 

in  A 

21.9 

24.8 

24.2 

13.8 

16.8 

11.4 

19.6 

24.3 

23.3 

12.6 

17.5 

10.4 

21.2 

24.3 

24.4 

14.1 

17.0 

11.8 

21.2 

26. 1 

24.8 

13.0 

18.6 

10.8 

18.7 

22.6 

23. 1 

11 . 1 

1  Q 

in  r\ 

18.9 

26.1 

23.3 

11.5 

17.5 

9.9 

21.8 

20.5 

23.8 

13.3 

18.5 

10.9 

21.9 

24.8 

23.8 

13.6 

18.0 

11.4 

21 .8 

26.4 

24.1 

13.9 

19.1 

12.3 

19.2 

23.0 

22.7 

11.4 

16.4 

10.0 

21.0 

24.0 

24.5 

12.0 

17.4 

11.6 

20.6 

24.1 

24.1 

12.5 

17.9 

11.1 

18.9 

23.6 

22 . 9 

12 . 0 

y .  o 

21.6 

23.2 

23.9 

12.8 

16.9 

11.1 

19.5 

23.6 

23.9 

12.1 

18.3 

9.3 

18.2 

21.3 

20.3 

13.9 

16.4 

9.9 

19.2 

22 . 0 

22  .7 

Q  O 

y .  o 

19.0 

24.2 

22.6 

13.1 

18.0 

9.0 

20.2 

24.1 

23.6 

11.8 

16.4 

9.4 

19.3 

24.0 

22.5 

13.1 

18.3 

8.8 

21.2 

23.7 

23.1 

13.4 

20.3 

9.1 

18. 1 

22 . 8 

21 . 6 

1  P  Q 

9.5 

20.2 

22.3 

24.6 

12.9 

16.1 

9.1 

20.7 

25.5 

23.5 

12.8 

17.0 

9.6 

18.9 

22 . 5 

21 .7 

19  ^ 

on  'z 

9 . 5 

17.5 

20.5 

19.0 

12.1 

17.5 

9.3 

21.5 

25.8 

24.7 

13.3 

21.0 

10.6 

17.8 

20.9 

20.9 

12.6 

17.6 

9.3 

±3  .  D 

C.O  .  I 

OT  "7 
.  { 

TO  A 
lid  .  4 

16.6 

9.9 

18.5 

24.0 

22.0 

13.6 

19.8 

9.9 

20.1 

23.1 

24.3 

13.6 

17.6 

11.6 

21.5 

24.3 

24.0 

14.4 

17.8 

12.6 

21.4 

24.3 

22.9 

13.9 

16.8 

11.4 

17.2 

19.6 

20.1 

13.3 

17.8 

*12.6 

19.2 

20.4 

21.1 

13.3 

17.9 

♦13.1 

17.9 

20.5 

20.7 

14.5 

17.1 

*13.0 

20.3 

21.1 

21.1 

14.0 

17.8 

*13.7 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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CONSUMER  QUERIES  AND  COMMENT: 


"The  mere  fact  that  one 
man  has  a  million  dollars 
while  another  has  only  10 
is  less  significant  than  the 
power  the  first  man  has 
over  the  second... 
Where  is  the  freedom  for 
the  nnan  who  knows  only 
one  skill,  only  one  occu- 
pation, and  who  must 
accept  a  pittance  for  his 
labor  or  else  goon  relief?" 

HENRY  A.WALLACE 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

"IS  IT  not  a  fact",  asks  a 
New  York  consumer,  "that 
the  enormous  increase  in  con- 
sumption of  oleomargarine  is  the 
cause  of  reduced  consumption  of 
butter?"  That  is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Reduced 
production  of  butter,  caused  by 
the  terrific  drought  of  1934,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease in  production  and  con- 
sumption of  oleomargarine.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  a 
long-time  trend  upward  in  oleo- 
margarine consumption  and 
slightly  downward  in  butter. 
Contrary  to  the  ideas  of  many 
consumers,  more  oleomargarine 
is  consumed  in  "prosperous"  than 
in  depression  years  because  it 
is  in  the  former  that  you  find 
the  widest  spread  between  the 
prices  of  the  two  products.  The 
drought-reduced  supply  of  but- 
ter in  the  early  months  of  1935 
boosted  the  price.  Oleomarga- 
rine prices  went  up,  too,  but 
the  spread  between  oleo  and  but- 
ter prices  widened  in  these 
months  and  this  helped  to  in- 
crease  oleo   consumption.  Con- 


sumption of  oleomargarine  was  77 
million  pounds  greater  from  Jan- 
uary through  May  1935,  than  in 
the  same  5  months  of  1934. 
Butter  consumption,  not  includ- 
ing the  amount  the  Government 
gave  away  to  relief  families  in 
1934,  was  down  about  45  million 
pounds.  Government  distribution 
of  butter  in  the  early  months  of 
1934  amounted  to  around  50  mil- 
lion pounds.  From  now  on,  mar- 
ket experts  look  to  an  increase 
in  butter  consumption  and  a  pos- 
sible falling  off  of  oleo  con- 
sumption since  butter  prices  are 
not  expected  to  be  as  high  again 
in  this  year  as  they  have  been. 

A  CALIFORNIA  consumer 
wants  to  take  us  to  task 
for  writing  about  import  duties 
and  failing  to  tell  consumers 
about  "the  domestic  tariff  on 
their  daily  bread."  We  would 
merit  reproof  on  this  score  if 
we  had  been  so  remiss,  but  we 
have  written  about  the  "tariff" 
on  bread  not  once  but  many 
times.  Most  of  our  readers 
know  that  there  is  a  processing 
tax  on  wheat  which  represents 
about  a  half-cent  of  the  retail 
price  consumers  have  been  paying 
since  July  1933  for  each  pound 
loaf  of  bread.  This  tax  is  what 
Secretary  Wallace  has  called  the 
farmers'  "tariff-equivalent" 
because,  as  he  puts  it,  "it 
enables  farmers  producing  such 
exportable  products  as  wheat, 
the  market  for  which  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  tariff,  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  post-war  cred- 
itor position  of  the  United 
States  with  a  minimum  of  hard- 
ship both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  Nation. " 


"EXPORT  AGRICULTURE  has 
been  the  last  to  get  into 
the  tariff  game,"  Secretary  Wal- 
lace points  out.  "I  believe  it 
will  enthusiastically  get  out  of 
it  the  moment  industry  and  labor 
give  some  indication  that  they 
are  ready  to  reduce  tariffs  on 
industrial  products  when  the 
prices  of  those  products  are 
maintained  by  tariffs  above  the 
pre-war  relationships.  Agricul- 
ture will  go  more  than  half  way 
in  meeting  industry  and  labor  in 
any  effort  of  this  sort  to  the 
end  that  consumers  may  be  pro- 
tected and  that  a  continuing;, 
fair  balance  between  the  product 
and  prices  of  agriculture,  la- 
bor, and  industry  may  be  main- 
tained. Without  such  a  fair 
balance  under  present  condi- 
tions of  productipn,  transpor- 
tation, and  communication,  the 
national  unity  cannot  indefi- 
nitely endure. 
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"PROCESSING  TAXES  have 
been  in  effect  2  years. 
American  industry  has  been  col- 
lecting its  tariff  protection 
from  consumers  ever  since  the 
first  tariff  was  passed  on  July 
4,  1789.  How  many  billions  of 
dollars  that  has  meant  to  in- 
dustry  is  beyond  computation." 

TUNE  IN  on  "Consumer 
Facts",  a  weekly  program 
giving  important  tips  on  food 
supplies  and  prices  and  quality. 
They  will  help  you  buy  intelli- 
gently. 170  stations  in  as 
many  places  broadcast  this  serv-| 
ice  furnished  by  the  AAA  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  If 
your  local  stations  do  not  run 
this  program,  ask  them  to  write 
us  for  information  about  it. 
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Three-cjuarters  of  a 
billion  pounds  ofcom- 
mercially  produced  ice 
cream  are  consumed 
annually.  Its  purity 
I  and  cjuality  are  large 
consumer  concerns. 


GUIDES  fo  ICE  CREAM 


FOUR  STAGES 
oark  the  route  to  tech- 
nical perfection  in  buy- 
ing ice  cream. 


LEAVING  PLEAS- 
iURE,  the  most  important 
incentive  to  buying  ice 
cream,  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  question  of 
purity    is     rightly  the 

first  serious  consideration  of  the  thoughtful 
consumer.  More  technical  information  leads  to 
lan  interest  in  the  butter  fat  content  of  the 
various  ice  creams  offered  for  our  delectation. 
Growing  even  wiser,  the  consumer  becomes  awaro 
that  butter  fat  is  only  one  of  the  milk  solids  in 
the  ice  cream,  that  the  milk-solids— not-fat  con- 
tent is  an  even  more  effective  measure  cf  nutri- 


tive value  than  the  but- 
ter fat  content.  Fourth 
and  highest  point  of  con- 
sumer competence  is  the 
realization  that  the 
keystone  of  the  informa- 
tion structure  is  still 
missing,  that  no  true 
picture  of  the  contents 
of  ice  cream  can  be  ar- 
rived at  without  knowl- 
edge of  how  much  air  has  been  added  in  making 
the  finished  product. 

PURITY  SHOULD  come  first,  of  course. 
No  other  question  has  any  importance  until  that 
one  is  answered.  Some  cities  answer  it  one  way, 
some  another,  some  more  adequately  than  others. 
Many  cities   require   the  pasteurization  of  all 
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Testing  mixtures  before  freezing  for  the  omount 
of  butterfot  and  total  milk  solids  Photographs 
are  from  a  Washing  ton,  D.C., ice  cream  factory. 


the  milk  products  in  ice  cream,  and  a  few  stip- 
ulate that  not  only  the  milk  products  but  the 
whole  "mix"  must  be  pasteurized  on  the  premises 
where  frozen.  Most  manufacturers  of  wholesale 
quantities  of  ice  cream  follow  the  latter  pro- 
cedure for  reasons  of  technical  efficiency  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  law  requires  it. 

PUBLICITY  KEEPS  the  ice  cream  sold  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  up  to  a  very  high 
standard  of  purity.  Samples  of  each  manufac- 
turer's ice  cream  are  analyzed  each  month  and 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  and  the  number  of 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  each  company's 
products  published  in  the  monthly  milk  and  ice 
cream  report,  issued  free  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment to  all  consumers  who  ask  for  it. 

50,000  BACTERIA  per  cubic  centimeter 
is  the  maximum  set  by  a  Government  agency  in 
purchasing  ice  cream  for  its  institutions.  Many 
municipalities  limit  the  bacteria  count  of  ice 
cream  in  their  districts  to  50,000,  but  only 
nine  States  have  State  laws  regulating  bacteria 
count  at  all,  and  they  range  from  limits  of 
100,000  to  500,000. 


SIGNIFICANCE  of  the  bacteria  count  of 
ice  cream  should  not  be  overstressed .  It  af- 
fords an  important  measure  of  the  general  san- 
itation of  the  plant  from  which  the  ice  cream 
comes,  but  there  are  also  many  other  important 
items  relating  to  the  safety  of  ice  cream  which 
the  bacterial  count  does  not  measure.  Possibly 
in  the  future  ice  cream  may  be  graded,  as  milk 
now  is  in  many  areas,  on  the  basis  of  its  com- 
pliance with  all  necessary  items  of  sanitation. 


Weighing  partially  frozen  ice  cream  on  an 
overrun  gauge.  When  overrun  is  too  high, 
freezing  is  slowed  down. 


which  will  be  embodied  in  a  standard  or  uni- 
form type  of  ice  cream  ordinance. 

CONSUMER  JOB  before  all  others  is  to 
make  sure  your  ice  cream  supply  is  pure.  Look 
into  your  State,  city,  or  county  health  regula- 
tions, find  out  how  they  apply  to  ice  cream, 
whether  inspection  is  adequate  for  enforcement.^, 
Press  for  the  use  of  publicity  on  all  the  points 
that  indicate  true  value  in  ice  cream. 

SECOND  STEP  toward  consumer  knowledge 
is  interest  in  the  comparative  butter  fat  content j 


of  the  different  ice  creams  from  which  we  may- 
choose.  Every  State  has  a  minimum  standard  for 
butter  fat  content,  ranging  from  8  up  to  14  per- 
cent. But  it  is  the  rare  manufacturer  who  keeps 
his  ice  cream  down  to  the  legal  minimum  allowed. 
Federal  specifications  provide  that  ice  cream 
purchased  for  Government  institutions  shall  have 
12  percent  butter  fat. 

THIRD  STEP  in  consumer  consciousness 
is  the  realization  that  butter  fat,  far  from 
being  the  only  ingredient  on  which  information 
is  important,  is  in  fact  the  one  some  of  us  least 
need.  The  other  milk  solids — including  minerals 
for  building  bones  and  teeth,  proteins  that 
build  and  repair  tissue,  and  carbohydrates  for 
fuel — rank  high  among  food  values  in  the  diet, 
especially  of  children.  Twenty-two  States  go 
farther  in  their  regulations  than  the  butterfat 
content.  Many  of  them  regulate  the  percentage 
of  both  butter  fat  and  total  milk  solids  includ- 
ing butter  fat,  which  by  a  simple  process  of  sub- 
traction gives  consumers  the  minimum  legal  per- 
centage of  milk-solids-no t- fat .  The  legal  mini- 
mum percentage  of  milk  solids  in  these  States 
runs  from  18  to  20  percent.  Some  others  merely 
prescribe  a  minimum  percentage  for  all  solids, 
of  from  bO  to  35  percent,  of  which  no  subdivi- 
sion is  made  except  for  butter  fat.  The  job  for 
consumers  here  is  to  find  out  whether  your  State 
or  city  rules  on  this  important  point  and  how 
effectively. 

FOURTH  STEP  marks  the  graduation  of 
the  ice  cream  consumer.  From  this  pinnacle  of 
knowledge,  the  consumer  can  see  that  the  second 
and  third  steps  can  only  be  of  academic  interest 
without  the  addition  of  the  fourth,  that  no  con- 
sumer can  judge  his  money's  worth  of  ice  cream 
without  knowing  how  much  air  was  whipped  into 
the  mixture  after  these  percentages  had  been 
ever  so  desirably  as- 
sembled . 


consumer  question.  In  the  technical  terms  of 
the  ice  cream  makers,  it's  a  question  of  "den- 
sity", the  percentage  of  "overrun."  100  percent 
overrun  would  mean  50  percent  air.  50  percent 
overrun  would  mean  about  one-third  air.  Most 
ice  creams  range  between  these  two  percentages, 
though  it  is  not  unheard  of  to  find  ice  creams 
running  all  the  way  up  to  130  percent  overrun 
which  would  mean  about  56  percent  air.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  in  buying  for  insti- 
tutions specifies  ice  cream  of  not  more  than  100 
percent  overrun,  or  about  50  percent  air.*  To 
put  that  standard  in  easier  terms  to  measure, 
the  ice  cream  bought  by  the  Government  must 
weigh  at  least  4-1/2  pounds  to  the  gallon.  That 
figures  out  at  one  pound  and  two  ounces  to  the 
quart,  or  about  nine  ounces  to  the  pint. 

CONSUMERS  MAY  test  money  value  of  ice 
cream  by  comparing  pints  or  quarts  of  the  ice 
creams  they  like,  and  figuring  the  price  of  each 
per  pound.  For  this  purpose  4—1/2  pounds  to  the 
gallon  may  be  used  as  a  minimum  yardstick,  but 


*In  reporting  in  our  June  24  issue  an  investi- 
gation of  8  ice  creams  sold  in  St.  Paul,  made  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  County  Consumer  Council  in  that  city,  we 
incorrectly  stated  that  specifications  for  Government  pur- 
chases of  ice  cream  call  for  no  more  than  50  percent  over- 
run. The  correct  figure  is  100  percent  overrun,  which  means 
about  50  percent  air. 


mg 
texture 


SOME  AIR  is 
necessary,  of  course. 
The  procedure  for  mak— 
ice  cream  of  the 
consumers  de- 
mand calls  for  beating 
the  "mix"  to  more  or 
less  fluffiness,  and 
then   hardening  it. 

Whether  it's  more  fluffiness  or  less  is  the  key 


A'qood  mix"  on  its  way  to 
the  storaqe  cans.  Automatic 
freezers  are  supplied  from 
the  some  thousand-qallon 
tanks.  Individual  flovorinqs 
are  poured  m  throuqh  the 
cup-shaped  vessels. 
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not  necessarily  as  an  ideal.  Your  ideal  depends 
on  how  rich  an  ice  cream  you  want,  and  what  you 
pay  for  it.  One  manufacturer  reports  that  he 
kept  his  ice  cream  up  to  a  standard  of  five  and 
a  half  pounds  to  the  gallon,  right  through  the 
depression.  The  significant  thing  about  his  ex- 
perience is  that  it  has  paid.  His  records  show 
that  he  has  made  more  money  than  those  of  his 
competitors  who  lowered  their  quality  in  order 
to  sell  at  a  cheaper  price.  One  factor  that 
counted  was  that  his  customers  knew  what  they 
were  getting.  He  made  it  clear  to  them  exactly 
what  went  into  the  ice  cream  they  bought  from 
him,  and  how  much  weight  they  were  getting  in 
every  quart.  To  give  the  weight  of  five  and  a 
half  pounds  to  every  gallon,  he  kept  70  percent 
overrun  standard.  That  means  an  ice  cream  of 
about  42  percent  air. 

NO  FEDERAL  standards  exist,  so  far, 
for  ice  cream.  But  there  is  recognition  within 
the  Government  of  the  need  for  designations  that 
will  make  clear  whether  a  product  is  ice  cream, 
or  iced  air.  As  it  is  now,  no  matter  how  high 
you  puff  it,  you  can  still  call  it  ice  cream. 
Specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  given  much 
study  to  the  subject.  They  are  working  on  spec- 
ifications for  grades  for  different  types  of  ice 
cream,  based  on  the  ingredients  used  and  the 
amount  of  overrun.  From  all  signs,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  more  progressive  ice  cream 
manufacturers  would  welcome  accurate  designa- 
tions, for  use  at  least  within  the  industry. 

GOVERNMENT  SPECIALISTS  are  constantly 
producing  information  for  the  use  of  the  indus- 
try, on  the  theory  and  practice  of  ice  cream 
making,  the  preference  of  consumers  for  various 
types  of  ingredients,  and  so  on.  One  good  ex- 
ample of  their  recent  work  is  research  that 
showed  the  industry  how  to  reduce  the  air  con- 
tent of  ice  cream  after  it  had  been  frozen. 
Another  example  of  this  type  of  information 
which  helps  both  the  trade  and  the  consumer  is  a 
new  statistical  table  showing  exactly  how  much 
it  would  cost  ice  cream  plants  of  four  different 
capacities  to  raise  the  quality  of  their  ice 
cream  by  adding  one  pound  per  gallon  to  its 
density. 

OUTSTANDING  in  their  use  of  technolog- 
ical   and   scientific   developments    for   the  im- 


provement of  their  product,  ice  cream  manufac- 
turers welcome  the  cooperation  of  Government 
workers.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  educational 
work  by  Government  and  the  industry,  consumers  ' 
buying  ice  cream  today  can  usually  count  on  get- 
ting for  their  money  a  product  immensely  im- 
proved over  what  they  were  able  to  buy  20  years 
ago. 

SANITATION  of  plants  has  made  revolu- 
tionary progress,  so  that  now  most  plants  of 
sufficient  size  to  do  wholesale  business  can 
take  pride  in  showing  visitors  through  the 
whole  works.  Food  value  has  been  increased, 
raising,  for  instance,  the  content  of  solids  in 
ice  cream.  Higher  standards  dictate  the  selec- 
tion of  ingredients,  instanced  by  the  rapid 
trend  away  from  the  use  of  synthetic  flavors. 

VITAMIN  D  ice  cream,   offered  by  some 
manufacturers  as  an  additional  mark  of  progress 
in  the  industry,    raises  certain  questions  for 
the  consumer.    The  best  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, so  far,  from  the  nutrition  experts  in  the 
Department   of   Agriculture   are    something  like 
this.     Most  scientists  who  have  studied  vitamins  : 
feel  that  we  do  not  know  enough  yet  about  what  '\ 
grown  people  need  in  the  way  of  Vitamin  D,  or 
even  whether   they  need   any  Vitamin  D   at   all  '[ 
beyond  what  comes  with  a  good  diet. 

OF  COURSE,  it  is  agreed  that  to  pre-  - 
vent  rickets  children  under  2  years  of  age  must 
have  Vitamin  D  provided  in  some  special  form  to  ■ 
supplement  the  foods  in  the  best-planned  diet,  i 
But  ice  cream  is  not  on  the  diet  list  of  babies  li: 
under  2  years  old.  Their  foods,  for  one  thing,  1 
should  be  warm.  Hence  the  conclusion  of  the  ex-  | 
perts  that  as  far  as  we  know  now.  Vitamin  D  | 
should  be  added  only  to  strictly  standard  in-  | 
f ants'  foods.  Even  if  they  should  find  out  i 
definitely  that  grown  people  do  need  more  Vita-  l 
min  D,  and  the  precise  amount,  we'd  have  to  eat  |j 
ice  cream  very  regularly  and  know  exactly  how  (J 
much  Vitamin  D  we  were  getting  in  every  serving, 
in  order  to  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

PRESENT  INFORMATION,  therefore,  pro^ 
vides  only  this  advice  for  ice  cream  consumers: 
(1)  Make  sure  of  the  purity  of  your  ice  cream. 
Judge  it,  besides  for  taste,  on  (2)  butter  fatj 
content,  (3)  milk-solids-no t- fat  content,  and 
both  in  relation  to  (4)  weight  per  gallon. 
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Do  you  buy  by  Color  Y 


Use  oF ethylene  gas  and  "color  added" 
processes  to  brighten  up  the  appearance 
oF  Fresh  Fruits  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  the  last  Few  years.  What 
these  processes  are  and  do  to  fruit 
is  told  here. 


with  ethylene  gas.  Ethylene  gas  destroys  th 
green  color  (chlorophyll)  in  the  fruit  skin  an 
allows  the  yellow  or  red  which  it  concealed  t 
show.  As  fruits  mature  they  seem  to  turn  i 
color.  What  is  actually  happening  is  that  th 
chlorophyll  is  disappearing,  just  as  it  disap- 


TWO  FARMERS  were  comparing  returns 
from  their  orange  crops.  Their  orchards,  side 
by  side,  bore  the  same  kind  of  orange.  Both 
farmers  had  packed  and  shipped  at  the  same  time. 
Their  fruit  had  been  sold  at  the  same  auction. 
3y  all  the  rules  they  might  have  expected  about 
the  same  price.  But  when  they  came  to  checking 
returns.  Farmer  A  discovered  he  had  received  a 
dollar  more  a  crate  than  had  Farmer  B.  Farmer 
i's  oranges  happened  to  have  a  richer  color. 

TWO  TOP  grades  of  apples  are  "Fancy" 
■ind  "Extra  Fancy."  The  only  quality  difference 
Detween  them  is  color.  "Extra  Fancy"  apples  are 
nore  brilliant,  and  for  that  extra  color  alone 
bonsumers  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices. 

CONSUMERS  have  long  considered  color 
jne  of  the  best  gauges  of  the  ripeness  and  flavor 
lvalue  of  fruit.  Not  only  that,  but  the  more 
appealing  the  color,  the  higher  the  price  they 
ire  often  ready  to  pay. 

COLOR  IS  NOT  an  infallible  gauge,  how- 
ever, of  maturity  or  flavor  value.  Not  all  fruit 
that  is  green  is  unripe.  Some  varieties  are 
ripe  and  ready  to  eat  before  the  color  changes. 
Still  others  that  normally  have  brilliant  hues 
sometimes  fail  to  reach  the  accepted  shade, 
lonsumers  looking  for  the  traditional  color  fre- 
ijuently  pass  up  good  vitamin  values,  and  growers 
are  losers  too. 

SOME  YEARS  ago  scientists  came  along 
and  showed  how  to  speed  up  nature's  coloring  job 


0 

n 
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pears  from  leaves  in  the  autumn.  Time  normally 
kills  the  chlorophyll  in  most  cases;  ethylene 
gas  simply  hastens  the  process. 

ETHYLENE  has  no  effect  on  the  acid- 
sugar  ratio  which  is  the  scientific  test  of 
ripeness  for  citrus  fruits.  The  treatment,  how- 
ever, is  a  highly  technical  process.  Too  much 
gas  may  burn  the  fruit  and  make  those  strange 
looking  brown  spots  you  see  every  now  and  then 
on  oranges  and  grapefruit.  If  the  air  is  not 
damp  enough  the  fruit  shrivels.  If  it  is  too 
damp,  decay  is  promoted,  and  if  the  temperature 
gets  too  high,  the  flavor  is  affected — the  fruit 
is  really  partially  cooked,   in  this  last  case. 

ON  FRUIT  that  is  mature  and  ready  to 
eat,  this  de— greening  process  is  no  more  harm- 
ful than  the  blanching  of  celery  provided  it  is 
used  with  care.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
recognizes  the  ethylene  gas  treatment  as  a 
legitimate  trade  practice  for  mature  fruit. 

ON  IMMATURE  fruit  its  use  is  strictly 
prohibited.  Consumers  are  almost  helpless  in 
the  face  of  this  chemical-horticultural  team  if 
it  sets  out  to  deceive  them,  except  as  official 
inspectors  scotch  the  deception.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  considers  it  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  to  make  immature 
fruit  look  ripe  because  it  "conceals ....  inferi- 
ority." If  such  fruit  is  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,  it  is  liable  to  seizure  and  the  packers 
to  prosecution. 

CANTALOUPES  are  a  good  example  of  the 
misuse  of  the  ethylene  process.     You  may  select 
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a  yellow,  enticing  looking  melon.  When  you  cut 
it  open,  you  may  find  hard,  unsavory  flesh. 
Pulled  green  from  the  vine  by  some  over-eager 
producer,  a  few  days  in  the  gas  chamber  can 
give  it  the  appearance  of  the  sun-ripened 
article. 

WHEN  YOU  buy  melons  do  not  trust  color 
and  smell  alone.  Look  at  the  stem  end,  as 
dealers  do.  When  ripe  cantaloupes  are  pulled 
from  the  vines  they  break  off  easily,  leaving  a 
clean  scar.  If  nearly  ripe,  a  tiny  bit  of  stem 
often  clings  to  the  melon.  Dealers  call  these 
"full  slip"  and  "three-quarter  slip"  melons,  and 
recognize  that  they  indicate  mature  fruit.  But 
if  you  see  quite  a  sizable  piece  of  stem  on  a 
delectable  yellow  mellon,   it  is  either  a  "half 


E+hylene  gas  From  +he 
+ank   {upper p/cfare)  is 
released  in+o  coloring 
rooms  on  the  Floor  below 
{longer  p/cfure]  Gouges 
indicate  +empera+ure . 
humidity,  and  Flow  oF 
gas  which  must  be 
careFully  regulated. 


slip"  or  "one-quarter  slip",  and  you  may  be 
certain  that  it  was  so  green  when  pulled  from 
the  vine  that  it  came  away  with  quite  a  wrench. 

A  PACKER  who  wants  to  ship  immature 
melons  to  market  early  and  get  the  higher  prices 
that  earliest  fruits  usually  bring,  is  greatly 
tempted  to  use  ethylene.  He  may  gain  as  much 
as  a  week  by  this  process,  though  he  runs  the 
chance  of  having  his  entire  lot  seized  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  inspectors.  Another  reason 
growers  harvest  green  cantaloupes  is  to  save 
them  from  mildew.  In  recent  years  some  vines 
have  been  attacked  by  this  disease  which  de- 
stroys them  before  the  melons  can  reach  maturity. 
To  avoid  losing  their  crop  altogether,  growers 
pull  the  fruit  at  any  stage  they  think  neces- 
sary. Packers  give  them  the  ethylene  treatment 
surreptitiously,  and  if  they  escape  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  fruit  inspectors,  consumers 
get  poor  melons  for  breakfast. 

SOON  THERE  should  be  no  excuse  for 
this  practice.  Plant  industry  specialists  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  working  on  a  mildew— resistant 
variety  of  melon.  Recently  they 
perfected  it.  Growers  who  plant 
this  variety  will  not  have  to  choose 
between  losing  their  crop  and  gath- 
ering it  green. 


BANANAS,  as  nearly 
everyone  knows,  are  hard  and  green 
when  the  long  bunches  are  cut. 
They  can  be  handled  almost  like 
wood  at  that  stage.  Left  hanging 
in  the  dark  they  mellow  slowly  as 
the  skin  turns  yellow.  It  requires 
from  2  to  6  weeks  for  this  change 
to  take  place  unaided.  Sometimes  a  packer 
is  caught  without  enough  ripe  bananas  to  meet 
his  market.  Perhaps  a  shipment  has  been 
delayed,  or  the  fruit  on  hand  has  not  ripened 
as  quickly  as  expected. 

ETHYLENE  gas  treatment  is  a  large 
temptation  to  such  a  packer.  By  keeping  the 
bananas  in  gas-filled  rooms  at  a  temperature 
of  60  to  65  degrees,  they  can  be  turned  th^ 
required  appetizing  yellow  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 


tients . 


TOMATOES  are  difficult  ethylene  pa- 
Although   some   packers   attempt  to 
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In  the 

apply  the  treatment,  it  is  not  used  to        ,  , 
any   great   extent.      Before  tomatoes 
start  to  market,  they  are  sorted  and 
packed  according  to  maturity  and  size .  Sometimes, 
especially  in  the  winter,  if  a  shipment  is  nearly 
mature,  a  packer  will  release  a  little  ethylene 
in  a  carload  as  it  leaves.     Sometimes  tomatoes 
are  ethylene-treated  at  terminal  markets.  This 
hurries  up  the  de-greening,  but  does  not  affect 
the  flavor. 

CITRUS  FRUIT  provides  by  far  the 
greatest  field  for  the  use  of  ethylene  gas. 
Consumers  in  northern  countries  usually  want 
their  oranges  orange  colored,  and  their  lemons 
as  yellow  as  tradition  says  they  should  be,  even 
though  many  varieties  are  entirely  ripe  when 
quite  green  in  color.  In  tropical  countries 
people  buy  bright  green  oranges  without  hesita- 
tion. Some  even  prefer  them  as  fresher,  or 
because  they  happen  to  like  the  variety.  But 
in  this  country  "orange"  and  "lemon"  are  colors 
as  well  as  fruits.  Many  packers  go  to  great 
lengths  to  make  the  condition  and  the  color  of 
the  fruit  coincide. 

THE  CHAMELEON-LIKE  existence  led  by 
Valencias  provides  one  of  the  best  justifica- 
Jtions  for  color  treatment.  While  they  are  still 
quite  immature  in  the  late  fall  the  trees  be- 
come almost  dormant.  The  supply  of  chlorophyll 
is  cut  off.  Consequently  the  young  green  fruit, 
deprived  of  its  green  coloring  matter,  turns 
bright  yellow.     As  spring  advances  and  the  tree 


■vered  runway  streanns  of  water  and  rotary 
have  just  given  oranges  a  thorough  washing 

awakes,,  new  green  leaves  are  formed  and  the 
maturing  orange  turns  green  a  second  time.  If 
left  on  the  tree  it  will  never  lose  the  chloro- 
phyll and  turn  yellow  a  second  time.  It  must 
be  de-greened  or  consumers  will  turn  thumbs 
down  on  buying  it. 

LEMONS  ARE  another  fruit  that  can  be 
harmlessly  treated  to  meet  more  nearly  the  color 
standards  consumers  look  for.  Lemons  are  nearly 
always  picked  very  green.  They  turn  yellow 
naturally,  or  are  hurried  along  by  ethylene. 
If  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree  they  would  be  too 
large  and  coarse  for  the  market  and  not  nearly 
so  acid. 

PERSIMMONS  can  have  their  "pucker" 
successfully  removed  by  the  ethylene  treatment 
without  being  hurt  in  any  way.  Bartlett  pears 
are  sometimes  given  a  dose  to  bring  them  to  the 
right  degree  of  mellowness  on  schedule. 

A  PACKING  PLANT  equipped  for  ethylene 
gas  treatment  is  like  a  big  factory.  Oranges 
and  lemons  go  through  many  processes  from  the 
time  they  are  clipped  from  trees  until  they  are 
loaded  on  the  car  for  market.  First,  when  they 
come  in  from  the  groves,  they  are  given  a  "borax 
bath"  to  kill  mould  spores.  Then,  piled  loosely 
in  crates,  they  are  placed  in  the  coloring  rooms. 
These   are   dark   air-conditioned   chambers  with 
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temperature  and  humidity  kept  at  80  to  85  de- 
grees . 

GAS  IS  released  into  these  rooms  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  part  gas  to  fifty  thousand 
parts  air.  The  mechanism  for  controlling  the 
temperature  and  humidity  and  the  flow  of  gas  is 
an  impressive  looking  apparatus.  Large  plants 
have  as  many  as  20  or  more  machines  operating 
at  once  from  the  floor  above  the  coloring  rooms. 

IT  TAKES  from  1-1/2  to  5  days  to  change 
a  green  orange  or  lemon  to  the  proper  color. 
The  length  of  time  depends  on  the  variety  and 
condition  of  the  fruit.  Valencia  oranges,  for 
instance,   require  from  36  to  60  hours. 

BROUGHT  FROM  the  coloring  rooms,  the 
fruit  is  dumped  on  a  moving  runway.  This  passes 
slowly  along  under  streams  of  water  and  revolv- 
ing brushes  which  give  it  a  good  washing.  From 
this  runway  the  clean  washed  fruit  goes  to  the 
grading  machine  which  deftly  sorts  it  according 
to  size.  In  hot  weather  after  it  is  wrapped 
and  packed  it  must  be  kept  in  a  precooling  room 
for  several  hours  to  become  adjusted  to  the 
temperature  before  shipping. 

SOME  VARIETIES  of  oranges  come  from 
the  ethylene  rooms  looking  quite  pale  after 
their  degreening.  To  tone  up  the  complexions 
of  such  fruit  and  of  others  which  are  not  gassed 
at  all  but  are  off— color,  some  packers  may  pass 
them  through  a  vat  of  dye.  The  "color  added" 
process  is  controlled  by  a  patent.  To  use  it  the 
packer  must  have  a  license  from  the  holders  of 
the  patent. 

"COLOR  ADDED"  process  first  came  into 
general  use  in  1934-35,  particularly  in  Florida. 
Because  this  was  the  year  of  one  of  Florida's 
biggest  freezes,  much  frost-damaged  fruit  was 
treated  by  this  process.  Consumers  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  get  frozen  oranges  this 
past  winter  marked  "color  added"  need  not  in 
consequence  associate  the  term  with  poor  quality 
fruit,  because  much  undamaged  first— quality 
fruit  was  similarly  treated. 

DYES  COMMONLY  used  are  oil-soluble 
aniline    dyes.       Food   and   Drug   scientists  say 


they  "have  not  been  able  to  establish  any  meas- 
urable adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  con- 
sumers even  when  the  dyed  peel  is  eaten  in 
marmalade . " 

IF  FURTHER  investigation  reveals  that 
in  certain  varieties  of  oranges  color  intensity 
correlates  closely  with  maturity  and  quality,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  in  dyeing  such  oranges 
to  an  extent  that  it  renders  impossible  a  judg- 
ment of  the  natural  color  intensity,  the  arti- 
ficial coloring  conceals  inferiority. 

FEDERAL  INSPECTORS  cannot  invoke  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  against  dyed  oranges  in  in- 
terstate commerce  provided  added  color,  (1)  is 
declared  on  each  orange,  (2)  is  incapable  of  any 
injurious  effect  upon  consumers,  and  (3)  does 
not  operate  to  conceal  damage  or  inferiority. 
In  correspondence  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  repeatedly  stated  that  this  process 
may  be  deceptive  to  the  consumer  but  is  not 
specifically  covered  by  the  Federal  Act. 

SEVERAL  STATES  have  laws  stronger  than 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  They  make  arti- 
ficial coloring  a  violation  if  the  color  makes 
the  article  appear  better  than  it  really  is. 
Some  of  these  States  have  served  notice  on  the 
industry  that  they  will  take  action  against  all 
dyed  oranges  on  this  basis. 

FOUR  STATES — Minnesota,  Virginia,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania — have  considered  regulating 
sales  of  color-treated  oranges  within  their 
borders.  Minnesota  has  ruled  that  color-added 
oranges  violate  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Law  on 
the  grounds  that  the  process  makes  the  fruit 
appear  better  or  of  greater  value.  Virginia 
ruled  some  time  ago  against  color-adding,  but 
later  rescinded  the  rule  after  Florida's  legis- 
lature made  color-adding  legal.  New  York  State 
has  proposed  a  regulation  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  hearing  in  June;  the  outcome  of  this  hear- 
ing is  not  yet  known.  Pennsylvania  announced 
some  time  ago  that  it  considered  color-added 
oranges  a  violation  of  that  State's  food  law 
but  latest  advice  is  that  their  sale  may  be 
allowed  under  certain  conditions,  one  of  which 
is  that  a  plain  conspicuous  declaration  of  the 
added  color  be  put  on  the  rind  of  each  orange. 


Consumers  ' 
Counsel  looks  at 
LK  Prices 


Provision  for  consumer  representation  in  the  administration  of 
Government  represented  a  new  departure  in  American  political  his- 
tory.   The  appointment  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  was  an  effort  to  remedy  in  some  degree  a  long- 
standing deficiency,  which  deficiency  was  accentuated  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
consumer  organization.     Consumers'  Counsel  always  has  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  during  the  development  of  its  policies  and  programs.    On  all 
matters  under  consideration  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in 
which  the  interests  of  consumers  are  involved,  Consumers'  Counsel  collects, 
analyzes,  and  presents  data  showing  how,  in  his  opinion,  the  position  of  the 
consumer  is  likely  to  be  affected.     Consumers  continue  to  question  us  on  the 
milk  policy  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  the  position 
of  the  Consumers'   Counsel  on  changes  in  fluid  milk  prices.     Most  of  these  inquiries  have  had  to  do  with 
milk  prices  in  Boston,  Detroit,  and  St.  Louis.     Calvin  B.  Hoover,  Consumers'  Counsel,  analyzes  here  some 
of  the  problems  involved  in   the   development   of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  policies  in  these 
three  markets,  and  explains  ths  Consumers'  Counsel's  viewpoint  on  these  problems.    This  analysis  is  not 
intended,  of  course,  to  express  the  point  of  view  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  itself,  since 
factors  other  than  those  affecting  consumers  alone  have  to  be  considered  in  the  development  of  policy. 


SINCE  JULY  16  consumers  in  Boston 
have  been  obtaining  class  1  milk  a  cent  a  quart 
cheaper.  Producers  have  been  receiving  a  cent 
a  quart  less.  This  lowering  of  the  price  to 
the  producer  under  the  Federal  license  and  the 
consequent  lowering  of  the  retail  price  by  the 
State  milk  control  board  was  necessitated  by 
the  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  milk  and 
by  difficulties  in  enforcing  the  higher  price. 
The  spread  between  what  the  producer  is  now 
receiving  and  the  consumer  is  now  paying  is 
approximately  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
^rice  to  each  was  lowered. 

BEFORE  this  lowering  of  the  retail 
price  by  a  cent,  consumers  in  Boston  paid  2 
cents  a  quart  more  for  milk  than  they  paid  a 
year  ago.     This  price  was  still,  however,  2-1/2 


cents  per  quart  less  than  they  were  paying  at 
the  peak  of  prosperity  in  1929. 

THIS  INCREASE  from  11  to  13  cents 
came  in  two  stages,  1  cent  in  October  1934, 
another  cent  in  February  1935. 

EACH  ADVANCE  in  consumer  price  came 
with  a  price  rise  to  farmers  under  the  AAA 
milk  license  for  Boston.  Each  increase  to  con- 
sumers was  greater  than  that  to  farmers. 

OCTOBER'S  increase  to  farmers  was  2/3 
cent  a  quart.  With  an  advance  of  1  cent  to  con- 
sumers, distributors  were  left  with  an  addi- 
tional 1/3  cent  per  quart. 

FEBRUARY'S  farm  price  increase  was 
another  1/2  cent,   which  left  distributors  with 
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another  1/2  cent  gain.  This  increase  of  price 
to  producers  was  originally  a  temporary  one,  to 
be  terminated  May  1.  It  was  renewed  to  June  1 
and  later  extended  indefinitely. 

AT  THE  END  of  a  year,  then,  producers 
were  receiving  1-1/6  cents  per  quart  more;  con- 
sumers were  paying  2  cents  more,  and  distribu- 
tors were  receiving  5/6  cent  more. 

BEHIND  the  two  advances  lie  many  of 
the  complications  and  conflicts  involved  in 
working  out  a  milk  policy  in  the  best  interest 
of  farmers  and  consumers  and  in  tackling  the 
job  Federally  and  locally  at  the  same  time. 

MILK  LICENSES  under  the  AAA  have 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  fixing  prices  to 
consumers.  They  are  designed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  laid  down  by  Congress  in  the  Agricul- 
tural. Adj  ustment  Act  by  gradually  lifting  dairy 
farmers'  prices  up  to  parity  for  the  long-time 
purpose  of  insuring  a  steady  flow  of  milk  from 
the  farm  to  city  consumers. 

PRODUCERS  representing  the  major  part 
of  the  milk  sold  to  a  certain  city  or  area 
may  apply  to  the  AAA  for  a  license.  If  their 
application  is  approved,  public  hearings  are 
called  when  all  parties  affected  have  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  Afterwards  a  license  may  be  issued 
to  distributors  selling  milk  within  this  city 
or  area.  Under  this  license  all  distributors 
must  pay  farmers  certain  minimum  prices.  Bos- 
ton's license  is  one  of  some  40  licenses  now  in 
operation. 

MINIMUM  prices  fixed  by  a  Federal 
license  to  farmers  cannot  exceed  "parity." 
When  farmers  get  "parity"  they  will  receive  a 
price  which  will  enable  them  to  buy  as  much 
as  they  could  buy  with  the  price  they  received 
in  pre-war  years.  The  rate  at  which  prices  are 
raised  towards  parity  depends  among  other  things 
upon  the  state  of  consumers'  demand.  Further, 
in  order  to  insure  market  stability,  prices  of 
milk  for  city  distribution  must  be  kept  in 
reasonable  relationship  with  prices  of  milk 
used  for  manufacturing  dairy  products. 


PRICES  to  consumers  are  not  fixed  by 
Federal  milk  licenses  but  they  may  be  fixed  by 
State  milk  control  boards,  which  is  the  case  in 
Boston.   Where  there  is  no  retail  price  fixing,  the  ( 
level  of  consumer  prices  is  left  to  competition. 

PRODUCERS  serving  Boston  applied  in 
February  of  this  year  to  the  AAA  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  license  for  that  area  which  would 
increase  their  returns  23  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  milk  (1/2  cent  per  quart)  for  city  distribu- 
tion. They  gave  these  reasons:  First,  the  cost 
of  feed  for  dairy  cows  had  been  increased,  due 
to  the  drought;  second,  since  the  price  of 
butter  had  increased  and  producers'  prices  for 
milk  to  be  sold  in  bottles  are  geared  to  the 
price  of  milk  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  other  dairy  products,  producers 
should  get  more.  Finally,  the  producers  argued 
that  even  with  the  increase,  the  price  to  farmers 
would  still  be  below  parity.  With  the  increase, 
Boston  producers  would  get  $3.49  per  100  pounds, 
F.  0.  B.  Boston,  or  7-1/2  cents  a  quart.  Parity 
price,  as  computed  by  the  Dairy  Section  of  the 
AAA,  was  at  that  time  $3 .77,  or  8 . 1  cents  per  quart . 

THESE  same  arguments  were  advanced  by 
the  producers  for  maintaining  the  price  increase 
beyond  May  1,  which  had  been  the  date  originally 
set  for  the  termination  of  the  price  increase 
when  it  had  been  allowed  in  February. 

PRODUCERS'  arguments  both  in  February 
and  June  were  considered  carefully  by  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel.  While  recognizing  that  the 
price  of  feed  had  materially  increased,  he  con- 
tended that  this  higher  cost  had  been  antici- 
pated and  provided  for  in  the  higher  price  paid 
to  farmers  ever  since  October  1934.  Later,  in 
June,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  effects  of  the 
previous  year's  drought  on  the  cost  of  feeding 
dairy  cows  had  been  largely  eliminated. 


SECOND  EXCEPTION  had  to  do  with  the 
tie-up  with  milk  for  manufacturing  butter  and 
other  dairy  products.  While  the  argument  of 
producers  for  an  increase  in  fluid  milk  prices 
in  February  had  been  justified  by  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  butter 
and  other  dairy  products,  between  February  and 
June  there  had  been  a  substantial  drop  in  the 
price  of  milk  for  the  latter  purpose.  If  th^ 
increase  in  butterfat  prices  was  an  argument 
for  a  higher  fluid  price  in  February,  Consumers'  fa 
Counsel  believed  the  decrease  in  butterfat 
prices  by  June  1  constituted  an  argument  for 
lowering  the  price. 


:tli 
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FINALLY,  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
pointed  out  that,  even  though  the  price  was 
below  parity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  it 
at  the  existing  level.  Such  a  price  would 
induce  an  increase  in  supply  which  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  stability  of  the  market.  It 
would  give  producers  in  the  Boston  milk  shed 
substantially  more  than  received  by  producers 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  or  in  other  areas 
from  which  Boston  might  be  supplied.  It  would 
,1  be  burdensome  to  such  consumers  as  had  not 
,   received  a  proportionate  increase  in  income. 

IN   OCTOBER   1934    it    had   been  recog- 
nized by  all  concerned  that  the  increase  of  2/3 
cent   per   quart    to    farmers   would   almost  cer- 
,   tainly  be  followed  by  a  1-cent  increase  in  the 
price  of  milk  to  the  consumer.     Again  the  1/2 
.   cent  per  quart  advance  to  farmers  in  February, 
,    it  was  taken  for  granted,  would  be  followed  by 
;   another    cent     increase     to    consumers.  Both 
;   changes   would    result    in   widening    the  spread 
1   between  farm  and  consumer  prices. 

"SPREADS"  talked  about  here  refer 
J  only  to  the  margin  between  the  price  consumers 
;  pay  for  milk  delivered  to  their  doorsteps  and 
1  the  price  farmers  receive  for  the  milk  that 
3  goes  into  these  bottles  on  which  farmers  have 
already  paid  all  costs  of  delivery  to  dealers' 
city  plants.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  spread 
'  between  the  highest  price  paid  for  standard 
^  milk  and  the  highest  price  received  by  farmers. 

I  ALL  MILK  is  not  sold  to  consumers  or 

i  bought  from  farmers  at  these  prices.     Some  is 
J  sold  through  stores  at  a  lower  price;   some  is 
•  sold  at  wholesale  at  still  lower  prices.  Lower 
'  delivery  costs  for  such  milk  usually  counter- 
^'  balance   the   reduction  in  spread  due   to  lower 
selling  prices.    At  the  other  end,  farmers  gen- 
erally are  not  paid  a  flat  price  for  all  milk 
I  they  sell  to  cities.     In  most  markets  milk  to 
be  used  in  making  cream  brings  a  lower  price; 
milk  for  making  dairy  products  brings  a  still 
lower  price.     Farmers  living  near  a  city  have 
lower  costs  of  delivery  to  dealers'  city  plants 
than  farmers  remote  from  town,  but  those  close 
,   to  town  may  have  higher  production  costs. 

[  COMPLETE  accounting  of  distributors' 

,  margins   must   consider   such   differences.  Al— 
ri  though    the   spread   as    considered   here  covers 
[  only  average  charges  for  city  distribution  from 
the  milk  plant  to  the  consumer's  doorstep,  it 


gives  a  rough  measurement  which  can  be  used 
except  in  unusual  circumstances  in  gauging  the 
relative  efficiency  of  distribution  from  city 
to  city. 

PRODUCERS'  representatives  defended 
this  increase  in  spread.  They  argued:  First, 
it  was  necessary.  If  spreads  were  not  increased 
dealers  could  not  be  induced  to  pay  the  higher 
price  to  farmers  and  they  would  not  pay  in  full 
their  bills  owed  to  farmers  or  cooperatives. 

SECOND,  it  was  argued  that  the  spread 
in  Boston  had  fallen  abnormally  low  and  was 
still  below  the  average.  Producers'  represen- 
tatives pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  spread  in 
Boston  even  after  the  increase  in  October  and 
February  was  only  5.3  cents. 

GRANTING  the  fact  that  this  margin 
even  after  the  increase  in  February  was  not 
above  the  average  but  was  indeed  below  the 
margin  in  other  cities  of  comparable  size  and 
location,  the  Consumers'  Counsel  did  not  be- 
lieve this  a  sound  basis  for  increasing  it. 
Where  spreads  are  above  average,  reduction  is 
desirable;  where  spreads  are  low,  maintenance 
at  the  low  level  is  desirable. 

REDUCING  spreads  or  keeping  them  from 
expanding  is  by  no  means  simple.  The  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  believes,  however,  that  wher- 
ever cooperation  is  feasible  with  State  milk 
control  boards,  the  policy  of  keeping  spreads 
at  a  minimum  through  such  cooperation  should  be 
followed.  Likewise,  even  where  retail  prices 
are  not  fixed  by  State  boards  but  changes  in 
producers'  prices  are  made,  the  raising  of 
these  prices  by  fractions  of  a  cent  so  as  to 
render  probable  an  increase  in  spread  should 
be  avoided. 

INCREASING  the  price  to  consumers  by 
a  full  cent  per  quart  with  each  half-cent  in- 
crease in  the  price  paid  to  producers  is  said 
to  be  the  necessary  result  of  two  factors  in 
milk  prices;  (1)  The  need  of  changing  producer 
prices  by  fractional  amounts  to  keep  them  ad- 
justed to  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  (2)  the  difficulty  of  pricing 
milk  to  consumers  in  half  cents. 
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WHENEVER  the  price  to  farmers  is  in- 
creased a  half  cent  or  less,  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  considers  it  desirable  where  possible 
that  distributors  charge  consumers  only  a  half- 
cent  increase.  This  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
consumers  who  run  weekly  or  monthly  milk  bills 
•with  their  dairy  or  who  buy  2  or  4  quarts  of 
milk  at  a  time.  Whenever  it  is  likely  that  the 
farmer's  price  is  to  be  stepped  up  more  than 
once,  it  is  preferable  to  raise  it  a  full  cent 
or  nearly  so  at  one  time,  rather  than  to  make 
two  increases  of  1/2  cent  each. 

LIMITING  or  decreasing  dealer  spreads, 
it  is  recognized,  is  likely  to  limit  the  number 
of  competing  dealers.  The  distributor  unable 
to  operate  efficiently  may  be  eliminated  from 
the  market.  The  dealer  who  is  eliminated  is 
likely  to  bs  a  small  dealer  and  the  social  and 
-economic  implications  which  this  involves  can- 


not be  overlooked.    Nevertheless,  the  Consumers' 
Counsel   believes   that   anything  which  promotes 
an    increase    of    efficiency    is    in  accordance 
with    sound    economic    policy    and    of    ultimate  \ 
benefit  both  to  consumers  and  producers. 

SOME  of  the  same  elements  which  were 
operative  in  Boston  have  affected  the  situation 
in  Detroit  also.  Without  reciting  in  detail 
the  past  history  of  this  situation,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  in  February  the  price  of  milk 
was  advanced  to  the  producers  by  agreement  be- 
tween producers  and  dealers  1/2  cent  per  quart. 
Thereupon  the  dealers  increased  the  price  to 
the  consumer  by  1  cent.  The  gross  spread  was 
thus  increased  to  6-1/2  cents  per  quart. 

THE  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration declined  to  use  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral license  to  enforce  the  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  increase  of  a  half-cent  per  quart. 
Payments  into  the  equalization  fund  which  is 
administered  by  the  Federal  Milk  Market  Admin- 
istrator, however,  have  been  upon  the  basis  of 
the  increased  price  agreed  upon  by  producers 
and  distributors.  The  retail  price  was  not  set 
by  the  Federal  license,  either  before  or  after 
the  change  in  price. 


'If  distributive  methods 
are  inefficient  or  if 
there  are  so  many 
dealers   in  a  nnillo 
market  as  to  make 
costs  hi_gher  than 
normal,  then  costs 
due  to  such  causes 
should  not  be  con- 
sidered sound  argu- 
ment for  requiring 
consumers   to  pay 
higher  prices." 


CONSUMERS '  COUNSEL 
believes  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  office  of  the  Federal  Milk 
Market  Administrator  should 
not  be  used  to  facilitate  the 
maintenance  of  a  higher  price 
than  that  stipulated  in  the 
license.  Producers'  repre- 
sentatives have  insisted, 
however,  that  they  have  a 
right  to  help  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration in  getting  a  price  as 
close  as  they  can  to  parity. 
They  argue  further  that  on 
account  of  improved  consumer 
purchasing  power  in  Detroit 
the  present  price  for  milk  is 
not  unreasonable.  It  is  like- 
wise contended  that  the  rela- 
tively high  spread  in  Detroi 
is  necessitated  by  high  costs 
of  distribution. 


HIGH  SPREADS  cannot  always  be  justi- 
fied  by   high   costs   of   distribution.     If  dis- 
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tributive  methods  are  inefficient  or  if  there 
are  so  many  dealers  in  a  milk  market  as  to  make 
costs  higher  than  normal,  then  costs  due  to 
such  causes  should  not  be  considered  sound  argu- 
ment for  requiring  consumers  to  pay  higher 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  if  wages  paid  labor 
in  the  distribution  of  milk  are  at  a  higher 
rate  in  one  city  than  in  another,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  spread  will  be  higher. 

SINCE  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  to  set  the 
retail  price  of  milk,  the  spread  cannot  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  AAA.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  Federal  milk  licenses  should  not 
be  used  on  a  voluntary  and  unofficial  basis  to 
facilitate  simultaneous  increases  in  producers' 
prices  and  distributors'  margins. 

ST.  LOUIS  offers  some  parallels  to  the 
milk  price  situation  in  Boston  and  Detroit.  It 
presents  some  differences  as  well.     In  November 

1934,  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer  was 
lowered,  but  the  price  to  consumers  stayed  the 
same,  with  the  result  that  the  nominal  spread 
was  increased  more  than  half  a  cent.     In  March 

1935,  the  price  to  the  producer  was  advanced  and 
the  nominal  spread  widened  again  because  the  in- 
crease in  consumer  price  was  greater  than  that 
to  producers. 

THIS  SPREAD  was  not  set  by  either  the 
Federal  or  the  State  Government.  Since  the 
relatively  high  spread  was  not  supported  by 
governmental  action,  and  because  keen  competi- 
tion between  milk  dealers  existed,  the  result 
was  that  the  actual  spread  began  to  be  cut. 
Instead  of  one  retail  price  for  milk,  the  price 
varied  as  much  as  two  cents  for  the  same  grade 
of  milk.  This  difference  in  price  in  the  be- 
ginning, at  least,  depended  primarily  upon  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  consumer.  Consumers  who 
demanded  a  price  concession  got  it,  while  others 
often  did  not.  Such  a  price  discrimination  was 
obviously  undesirable,  but  it  apparently  repre- 
sented one  step  in  the  process  of  reducing  the 
spread.  One  factor  in  reducing  the  spread,  no 
doubt,  was  consumer  hostility  to  the  increases 
'in  spreads,  which  had  manifested  itself  publicly 
during  this  period. 


HELPS  TO  RURAL  CONSUMERS 

from  Government  publications 

IMPORTANT  ASSET  of  consumers  is  the 
wealth  of  information,  available  at  trifling 
cost,  which  their  Government  provides  on  every- 
day home  and  community  problems.  We  have  pre- 
pared a  brief  bibliography  of  these  Government 
bulletins,  based  on  expert  researches  but  writ- 
ten for  nonexperts,  which  might  be  put  to 
effective  use  by  rural  or  small  community  con- 
sumers. The  list  is  not  exhaustive,  nor  does  it 
include  material  of  a  technical  character. 
Readers  can  follow  up  their  initiation  in  the 
nontechnical  information  with  inquiries  to  the 
individual  Bureaus. 

FIRST  SECTION  of  the  bibliography 
follows.  Others  will  be  published  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  GUIDE.  Wherever  there  is  a  price 
quoted,  order  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  Request  free  bulletins 
from  the  Bureau  named. 

1.  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES 

Community  Service  Center .  Chart  and  plans  adap- 
table to  rural  or  urban  programs.  Suggestions 
for  projects  which  provide  work  relief  and  also 
services  to  families  on  relief  and  others  of 
limited  resources.  Women's  Work  Division,  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Free. 

Development  of  a  leisure— time  program  in  small 
cities  and  towns .  Children's  Bureau.  1933. 
Single  copies  free  from  the  Bureau. 

Rural  church  and  cooperative  extension  work . 
Outline  of  what  extension  work  is  and  how  it 
may  aid  rural  church  in  community  improvement. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  57.  1929. 
10(zS. 

Rural  community  fire  departments .  Descriptions 
of  several  types  of  fire  organizations  giving 
service  to  farms.  Farmers'  Bulletin  1667. 
1931.  10(i. 

Rural  factory  industries .  Brief  studies  of 
manufacturing  units  scattered  over  15  Eastern 
States,  employing  farm  people  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Department  of  Agriculture  Circular 
312.     1934.  5?;. 

[Concluded  on  Page  31] 
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^/t^js  Item 


■WHEAT  FARMERS  cooperating 
in  1935  agricultural  adjustment  will 
receive  at  least  33  cents  a  bushel 
on  allotments,  4  cents  more  than  the 
1934  minimum  payment.  No  increase  in  the  proc- 
essing tax  rate  of  30  cents  a  bushel  is  neces- 
sary for  the  present  to  finance  this  increased 
benefit  payment.  Sufficient  reserves  have  ac- 
cumulated from  the  tax  on  wheat  produced  by 
farmers  not  under  allotment  contracts  to  cover 
the  extra  reward  to  cooperating  farmers. 


AAA 


MORE  LIGHT  on  where  consumers'  dollars 
go  may  come  from  two  proposed  work  relief  proj- 
ects. Money  to  make  these  supplementary  stud- 
ies has  been  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  The  former  hopes  to  make  a  more 
complete  national  census  of  wholesalers,  retail- 
ers, and  service  organizations  for  the  year 
1935.  The  latter  bureau  would  make  a  selective 
census  of  manufacturers'  distribution  costs, 
practically  the  first  study  of  the  sort  made. 


AAA 


RURAL  RETAIL  sales  of  general  mer- 
chandise in  the  first  half  of  1935  shot  way 
ahead  of  dollar  volume  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  They  were  22-1/2  percent  larger  than  sales 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1934,  and  each  separate 
month  was  better  than  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
Preliminary  report  for  June  1935,  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
shows  that  sales,  adjusted  for  usual  seasonal 
changes,  were  99-1/2  percent  of  the  1929-31  aver- 
age, an  increase  of  7  percent  from  May,  whereas 
there  is  ordinarily  little  change  in  June. 
These  reports  are  based  on  figures  furnished  by 
three  large  mail  order  companies  for  sales  by 
mail  only  and  by  a  large  group  of  chain  units 


operating  in  small  towns  and  cities  of  the  agri- 
cultural regions  of  the  country.  Only  those 
units  are  included  which  have  been  continuously 
in  business  in- the  period  studied. 


AAA 


MORE  MONEY  is  passing  through  chain 
grocery  store  tills,  too.  Total  sale's  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1935  were  about  4  percent  above 
those  of  the  same  period  of  1934.  While  June 
business  was  down  1-1/2  percent  from  May,  this  is 
about  the  usual  drop  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
It  was  4  percent  higher  in  dollar  volume  than  for 
June  1934.  Eight  large  chain  organizations, 
reporting  for  their  stores  which  have  been  con- 
tinuously in  operation  since  1929,  supply  the 
data  for  these  estimates.  This  cross-picture  of 
the  value  of  consumer  purchases  is  so  constructed 
as  to  give  all  regions  of  the  country  their 
proper  relative  importance.  No  information  is 
available  on  quantity  of  purchases.  This  in- 
crease may  reflect  the  higher  food  prices  this 
year  and/or  more  food  purchased. 


AAA 


CONSUMER  DOLLARS  spent  in  variety  {5 
and  10  cents  and  to  one  dollar)  stores  were  one 
percent  fewer  in  the  first  6  months  of  1935  than 
in  the  same  1934  half-year,  chain  organizations 
doing  more  than  75  percent  of  the  business  in 
this  field  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 


AAA 


FARMER-OWNED  and  controlled  mutual 
fire  insurance  cooperatives  protect  about  55 
percent  of  all  farm  property  in  the  United  States 
covered  by  fire  insurance,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration reports.     Business  of  these  asso— 
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ciations,  some  of  them  more  than  50  years  old, 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  20  years — from 
5-1/2  billion  dollars  in  1915  to  over  11  billion 
in  1935. 

AAA 

READY  GUIDE  to  the  valuable  publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
major  information-collecting  agency  for  facts  on 
cost  of  living,  food  prices,  earnings,  consumer 
cooperatives,  has  just  been  published  by  that 
Bureau  (Bulletin  No.  614).  Write  to  the  B.  L. 
S.  or  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  free 
copies . 

AAA 

GRADES  AND  standards  for  eggs  sold  to 
consumers  are  compulsory  now  in  Oregon  under  a 
new  law  recently  adopted.  Grades  and  standards 
to  be  used  are  specified  by  the  State,  and  cover 
not  only  quality  but  size  or  weight.  Names 
adopted  by  the  State  for  the  different  grades 
are  the  same  as  United  States  grade  names, 
except  that  the  initials  "U.  S."  are  not  pre- 
fixed. Size  designations,  "large",  "medium", 
and  "small"  are  the  same  as  the  suggested 
Federal  size  designations,  and  the  weight  re- 
quirements of  each  are  identical  with  Federal 
requirements.  Your  April  8  issue  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Guide  described  the  Federal  grades. 

AAA 

"FOR  ABLE  young  men  and  women  seeking 
careers,"  suggests  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Pres- 
ident of  Antioch  College  and  Director  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  "organization  and 
management  of  cooperatives  is  a  promising  field, 
now  largely  unoccupied."  In  England,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Esthonia,  cooperatives  have 
shown  remarkable  growth  and  are  now  among  the 
largest  and  most  important  enterprises. 

AAA 

FORMER  OCCUPATIONS  of  the  3,485,000 
consumers  (between  the  ages  of  16  and  64)  on 
city  relief  rolls  in  May  1934  were  recently 
studied  by  the  FERA.  Out  of  every  1,000  in  60 
representative  cities  444  had  formerly  earned 
their  living  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries;   186  in  domestic  and  personal  serv- 


ice; 113  in  transportation  and  communication; 
91  in  trade;  52  in  agriculture;  47  in  business 
offices;  and  30  in  mining. 

AAA 

NET  PROFITS  of  35  food  products  con- 
cerns, reported  on  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  amounted  to  $22,300,000  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1935,  as  against  $27,200,000 
in  1934,  $19,200,000  in  1933  and  $26,000,000  in 
1932  (first  quarter  in  each  year). 

AAA 

"MASS  DISTRIBUTION  of  milk  and  scien- 
tific coordination  of  all  distributing  opera- 
tions of  farmers,  trucks,  receiving  stations, 
and  dealers"  is  one  of  the  proposals  advanced 
by  the  supervisor  of  a  milk  study  recently  made 
under  direction  of  the  New  Hampshire  Minimum 
Wage  Office.  It  has  been  reported  that  this 
study  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  who  has  recommended  that  further  inquiry 
be  made  into  the  possibility  of  a  centralized 
milk  plant.  Changes  in  methods  and  habits  of 
farmers,  dealers,  and  consumers,  together  with 
new  merchandising  and  distributing  policies, 
suggested  in  the  study,  will  result,  it  is 
claimed,  in  "the  elimination  of  waste,  in 
material  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  milk 
and  cream,  and  increased  prices  for  the  farmers." 


4-H  Club  boys  and  girls,  two  each  From  each  State,  gath- 
ering in  Washington  in  June  to  discuss  rural  youth  prob- 
lems and  get  acquainted  with  their  government,  pitched 
camp  in  Front  oF  the  Department  oF  Agriculture. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


July  June  July- 
Kind  of  food  3,  18,  2, 

CONSUMERS    got    another    small  1934  1935  1935 

break  in  food  prices  during   

the  2  weeks  ending  with  July  2.  Dairy  products:  0  0  0 

Prices  on  that  date  were  121.8    11-2  11-9  11-8* 

percent    of    their    1913    level.  Cheese,  lb.....   23.6  25.3  24.9 

This    represented   a   drop   of   1  B^^^^^'                 - --  30.3  31.2  30.2 

percent  from  June  18  and  close  Beef: 

to  3  percent  from  the  peak  for  ^o^^^    28.7  37.5  36.8 

this    year   which    came    in    the    ^2.5  30.9  30.4 

latterpart  of  April.     With  this  Chuck  roast,  lb   16.5  24.6  23.9 

reduction  food  costs  on  July  2  PonKl 

were  back  to  approximately  their  ^^"P^'    26.0  36.4  35.2 

„  ,  Lard,   lb   10.4      19.1  19.2 

level  on  February  12. 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb_.    22.9      28.3  28.3 

FOOD   COSTS    represent  Lamb: 

Leg  of  lamb,   lb   26.9      28.0  27.3 

about   one-third  of  a  working-  „        ^  -,  , 

^  Breast  lamb,   lb   11.3      13.5  13.2 

man's  family  expenditures.   That  „  uiiu  mooio       r,-,  r- 

Square  chuck,  lb   19.9      21.9  21.5 

part  of  total   living  costs  on 

T  T      „      nr^-rrr  nn  x  Poultry  and  Errs  : 

July   2,    1935,    was   11   percent  Hens'  lb....... .  Z.   23.5      30.0  28.0 

higher   than   on   July   3,    1934,  ^^^^^    _____    ^^^^  ^  32.7 

15  percent  higher  than  on  July 

B  r©  3.cl  * 

15,   1933,  and  21  percent  below  — ,,,,  .  '  o  i        o  t  o 

White,  lb     8.1        8.3  8.3 

the    July    15,     1929,     food    costs.  otl.  orroo  r,  n 

Rye,  lb   8.7        8.9  8.9 

Whole  wheat,  lb   8.8        9.0  9.0 

MOST  IMPORTANT  of  all  *5.5-4.6  percent  butterfat.  (continued) 

price  drops  between  June  18  and 
July  2  to  many  consumers  was 
the  decline  in  meat  prices.  All 
cuts  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
except  sliced  ham  and  bacon,  fell  off.  Further- 
more, the  cheaper  cuts  which  had  hitherto 
advanced  most,  showed  the  greater  decreases. 
Chuck  roast  dropped  2.8  percent;  plate  beef,  2.4 
percent;  pork  chops,  3.3  percent.  Hens,  in- 
cluded in   the  Bureau's   index  of  meat  prices, 

decreased  more  than  any  of  the  other  meats — 6.7  in  the  number  of  cows  and  gave 
percent.  milk  production  for  that  date 


Above  or 
Change  below 
in  year  j^iy 

1929 


+5.4 
+5.5 
-0.3 

+28.2 
+35.1 
+44.8 

+35.4 
+84.6 
+23.6 

+1.5 
+16.8 
+8.0 

+19.1 
+28.7 

+2.5 
+2.3 

+2.3 


-15.9 
-34.3 
-43.4 

-21.7 
-20.4 
-23.6 

-10.9 
+4.3 


-33.6 


-29.8 
-26.0 

-7.8 


the  highest  total 
on  record. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  as  a  group  fell  off  1.5 
percent  in  the  2  weeks,  butter  leading  the  reces- 
sion with  a  cut  in  price  of  3.2  percent.  June 
is  traditionally  the  low  month  of  the  year  for 
most  dairy  prices,  particularly  for  butter. 
From  then  until  December  they  usually  swing  into 
a  seasonal  increase. 

INCREASING    milk    supplies    are  the 
central  reason  for  lower  dairy  product  prices. 
Production  per  cow  on  July  1  was  about  12  per- 
cent above  the  amount  on  July  1  of  last  year. 
This  gain  much  more   than   offset    the  decrease 


DUE  to  major  declines  amounting  to  11 
percent  in  cabbage  and  onion  prices,  the  index 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  showed  the  biggest 
down  swing  of  all  the  different  groups  of  foods. 
Cabbage  was  selling  at  exactly  the  same  price  on 
July  2,  1935,  as  on  July  3,  1934.  Onions  were 
still  16  percent  higher.  While  none  of  the  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  moved  much  in  price  during  • 
the  2  weeks  from  June  18  to  July  2  of  this  year, 
some  are  cheaper  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
This  is  true  of  bananas,  oranges  (close  to  one- 
fifth  below),  prunes,  white  potatoes,  and  canned 
tomatoes . 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


July 

3, 
1934 


June 
18, 
1935 


July 

2, 
1935 


Change 
in  year 


Above  or 
below 
July 
1929 


except  California, 
and  Wisconsin. 


Washington, 


Cereal  products:  0 

Flour,  lb    4.9 

Macaroni,  lb...  ._  15.7 

V/heat  cereal...   24.2 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can  _.  11.3 

Peas,  #2  can    16.6 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2i  can  10.5 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb   2.2 

Onions,   lb...   5.1 

Cabbage,   lb   3.2 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head   9.1 

Spinach,   lb   6.0 

Carrots,  bunch   5.2 

Fruits  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2|-  can  18.2 

Pears,  #2|  can   21.1 

Pineapple,  #2i  can...  22.2 

Fruit  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb   7.5 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb   23.0 

Oranges,  doz   38.9 


0 

4.9 
15.7 
24.7 


13.1 
17.8 
10.3 

2.1 
6.6 
3.6 

8.4 
5.1 
5.4 

19.7 
23.1 
22.7 

7.9 
21.6 
32.0 


0 

4.9 
15.7 
24.7 


13.0 
17.8 
10.4 

2.1 
5.9 
3.2 

7.9 
5.4 
5.2 

19.6 
23.0 
22.6 

7.6 
21.5 
31.7 


% 

0.0 
0.0 
+2.1 


+15.0 
+7.2 
-1.0 

-4.5 
+15.7 
0.0 

-13.2 
-10.0 
0.0 

+7.7 
+9.0 
+1.8 

+1.3 
-6.5 
-18.5 


% 
-2.0 

-19.9 

-3.1 


-Y7.7 
+7.2 
-24.6 

-46.2 
-15.7 
-33.3 


EGGS  stepped  up  in 
price  during  the  2  weeks  ending 
July  2  with  an  increase  of  1.6 
percent.  Usually  from  April  to 
September  this  food  is  on  the 
upgrade.  It  was  about  29  per- 
cent more  costly  in  the  early 
part  of  July  this  year  than 
last.  Production  on  July  1  was 
greater  than  on  that  date  in 
both  of  the  past  2  years,  but 
about  10  percent  below  the  5- 
year  July  average.  While  there 
are  fewer  layers,  the  decrease 
in  number  this  year  was  offset 
by  high  production  per  hen. 


-33.0 
-29.2 


Comple+e  on 
this  page  . 


BETTER  than  average  crops  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  prospect  over  most  of  the 
country  bode  well  for  consumers.  The  peach 
crop  in  the  Northeastern  States,  which  was  so 
unusually  small  during  1934,  promises  to  exceed 
by  a  good  margin  the  average  crop  for  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years.  Early  peaches  now  on  the  market 
ara  coming  from  Georgia  and  other  Southern 
States  where  larger  than  average  crops  are  being 
harvested.  Prospects  for  summer  and  early  fall 
apples  are  better  than  for  the  late  crop,  but  if 
July  1  indications  are  not  seriously  upset  by 
subsequent  weather  conditions  consumers  may 
expect  a  plentiful  supply  of  apples  this  fall. 
Cherries,  now  being  harvested,  are  more  plenti- 
ful   than    average    in    practically    all  States 


NONE  of  the  other  5 
price  increases  in  the  fortnight 
ending  July  2  amounted  to  more 
than  a  one-half  of  1  percent 
with  the  exception  of  granulated 
sugar  which  advanced  1 . 8  percent . 
Seventeen  of  the  48  foods  in- 
cluded in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  of  food  prices  made  no  change 
at  all.  Most  of  these  17  were  cereal  products. 
Wheat  flour  and  macaroni  were  costing  consumers  on 
July  2  just  what  they  cost  a  year  earlier.  Corn 
flakes  were  also  priced  the  same.  White  bread 
on  that  date  was  2.5  percent  and  wheat  cereal 
2.1  percent  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  1934.  Biggest  increase  in  cereal  products 
in  the  year  was  in  cornmeal  and  rolled  oats, 
the  raw  materials  of  which  were  severely  reduced 
by  the  1934  drought.  The  oats  crop  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  slightly  better  than  average  and 
well  over  twice  as  large  as  last  year.  Fore- 
casters expect  a  corn  crop  close  to  50  percent 
greater  than  1934 's  but  about  a  fifth  smaller 
than  the  5-year  (1928-1932)  average. 

FARMERS'  SHARE  in  consumers'  dollars 
spent  for  10  important  foods  averaged  consider- 
ably more  in  the  first  half  of  1935  than  in  the 
same  6  months  of  1934.  Excluding  benefit  pay- 
ments, their  share  averaged  45  cents  between 
January  and  June  1335  as  against  an  average  of 
37  cents  in  the  same  1934  period. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


CONSUMERS  got  another  small 
break  in  food  prices  during 
the  2  weeks  ending  with  July  2. 
Prices  on  that  date  were  121.8 
percent  of  their  1913  level. 
This  represented  a  drop  of  1 
percent  from  June  18  and  close 
to  3  percent  from  the  peak  for 
this  year  which  came  in  the 
latter  part  of  April.  With  this 
reduction  food  costs  on  July  2 
were  back  to  approximately  their 
level  on  February  12. 

FOOD  COSTS  represent 
about  one-third  of  a  working- 
man  's  family  expenditures  .  That 
part  of  total  living  costs  on 
July  2,  1935,  was  11  percent 
higher  than  on  July  3,  1934, 
15  percent  higher  than  on  July 
15,  1933,  and  21  percent  below 
the  July  15,   1929,    food  costs. 


Dairy  products: 


lb., 
lb.. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  of  all 
price  drops  between  June  18  and 
July  2   to   many   consumers  was 
the  decline  in  meat  prices.  All 
cuts  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
except  sliced  ham  and  bacon,  fell  off.  Further- 
more,    the    cheaper    outs    which    had  hitherto 
advanced  most,    showed   the   greater  decreases. 
Chuck  roast  dropped  2.8  percent;  plate  beef,  2.4 
percent;    pork   chops,    3.3  percent.    Hens,  in- 
cluded in   the  Bureau's  index  of  meat  prices, 
decreased  more  than  any  of  the  other  meats — 6.7 
percent . 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  as  a  group  fell  off  1.5 
percent  in  the  2  weeks,  butter  leading  the  reces- 
sion with  a  cut  in  price  of  3.2  percent.  June 
is  traditionally  the  low  month  of  the  year  for 
most  dairy  prices,  particularly  for  butter. 
From  then  until  December  they  usually  swing  into 
a  seasonal  increase. 

INCREASING    milk    supplies    are  the 
central  reason  for  lower  dairy  product  prices. 
Production  per  cow  on  July  1  was  about  12  per- 
cent above  the  amount  on  July  1  of  last  year. 
This  gain  much  more   than  offset    the  decrease 


Cheese, 
Butter, 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb  

Rib  roast,  lb  

Chuck  roast,  lb....  

Fork: 

Chops,  lb....   

Lard,  lb  

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb.. 

Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb  

Breast  lamb. 
Square  chuck 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

Hens,  lb....  

Eggs,  doz   25.4 

Bread : 

White,  lb  

Rye,  lb  

Whole  wheat,  lb 
*3.5-4.6  percent  butterfat 


July 
3, 

1934 

June 
18, 
1935 

July 

2. 
1935 

Change 
in  year 

Above  or 
below 
Jul  1, 
1929 

0 

11.2 

0 

11.9 

0 

11.8* 

% 

+5.4 

% 

-16.9 

23.6 

25.3 

24.9 

+5.5 

-34.3 

30.3 

31.2 

30.2 

-0.3 

-43.4 

lb.... 
,  lb.. 


28 

7 

37 

.5 

36 

.8 

+28 

2 

-21.7 

5 

of 

oU 

.  4 

+35 

1 

-20.4 

16 

5 

24 

6 

23 

.9 

+44 

8 

-23.6 

n 
U 

36 

OO 

it 

+35 

4 

-10.9 

10 

19 

19 

r> 

+84 

6 

+4.3 

22 

9 

28 

3 

28 

+,CO 

b 

' — 

26 

9 

28 

0 

27 

3 

+  1 

5 

-33.6 

11 

3 

13 

5 

13 

2 

+16 

8 

19 

9 

21 

9 

21 

5 

+8 

0 

23 

5 

30 

0 

28 

0 

+19 

1 

-29.8 

25 

4 

32 

2 

32 

7 

+28 

7 

-26.0 

8. 

1 

8. 

3 

8 

3 

+2 

5 

-7.8 

8. 

7 

8 

9 

8 

9 

+2 

3 

8. 

8 

9. 

0 

9 

0 

+2 

3 

fat 

continued) 

in  the  number  of  cows  and  gave  the  highest  total 
milk  production  for  that  date  on  record. 

DUE  to  major  declines  amounting  to  U 
percent  in  cabbage  and  onion  prices,  the  index 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  showed  the  biggest 
down  swing  of  all  the  different  groups  of  foods. 
Cabbage  was  selling  at  exactly  the  same  price  on 
July  2,  1935,  as  on  July  3,  1934.  Onions  were 
still  16  percent  higher.  While  none  of  the  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  moved  much  in  price  during 
the  2  weeks  from  June  18  to  July  2  of  this  year, 
some  are  cheaper  now  than  they  were  a  year  agO' 
This  is  true  of  bananas,  oranges  (close  to  one- 
fifth  below),  prunes,  white  potatoes,  and  canned 
tomatoes . 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


July 

3, 
1934 


June 
18, 
1935 


July 
2  Change 


1935 


in  year 


Above  or 
below 
July 
1929 


g^w^l  products:  (4 

Flour,  lb   4.9 

Macaroni,  lb   15.7 

Wheat  cereal   24.2 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

V^ptables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can   11.3 

Peas,  #2  can...   16.6 

Tomatoes,  #2,  §7.\  can  10.5 

vog^ables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb    2.2 

Onions,  lb     5.1 

Cabbage,  lb   3.2 

yfi^etables  —  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head...    9.1 

Spinach,   lb    6.0 

Carrots,  bunch   5.2 

Fruits  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2-|-  can  18.2 

Pears,  #2|  can   21.1 

Pineapple,  §Z\  can....  22.2 

Fruit  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb    7.5 

Bananas,  doz..,  lb   23.0 

Oranges,  doz     38.9 


0 

4.9 
15.7 
24.7 


13.1 
17.8 
10.3 

2.1 
6.6 
3.6 

8.4 

5.1 
5.4 

19.7 
23.1 
22.7 

7.9 
21.6 
32.0 


0 

4.9 
15.7 
24.7 


13.0 
17.8 
10.4 

2.1 
5.9 
3.2 

7.9 
5.4 
5.2 

19.6 
23.0 
22.6 

7.6 
21.5 
31.7 


0.0 
0.0 
+2.1 


+15.0 
+7.2 
-1.0 

-4,5 
+15.7 
0.0 

-13.2 
-10.0 
0.0 


-2.0 
-19.9 
-3.1 


-17.7 
+7.2 
-24.6 

-46.2 
-15.7 
-33.3 


+7 
+9 
+1 

+1 
-6. 


except  California,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin. 


EGGS  stepped  up  in 
price  during  the  2  weeks  ending 
July  2  with  an  increase  of  1.6 
percent.  Usually  from  April  to 
September  this  food  is  on  the 
upgrade.  It  was  about  29  per- 
cent more  costly  in  the  early 
part  of  July  this  year  than 
last.  Production  on  July  1  was 
greater  than  on  that  date  in 
both  of  the  past  2  years,  but 
about  10  percent  below  the  5- 
year  July  average.  While  there 
are  fewer  layers,  the  decrease 
in  number  this  year  was  offset 
by  high  production  per  hen. 


-18.5 


-33.0 
-29.2 


Complete  on 
this  page  . 


BETTER  than  average  crops  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  prospect  over  most  of  the 
country  bode  well  for  consumers.  The  peach 
crop  in  the  Northeastern  States,  which  was  so 
unusually  small  during  1934,  promises  to  exceed 
by  a  good  margin  the  average  crop  for  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years.  Early  peaches  now  on  the  market 
ara  coming  from  Georgia  and  other  Southern 
States  where  larger  than  average  crops  are  being 
harvested.  Prospects  for  summer  and  early  fall 
apples  are  better  than  for  the  late  crop,  but  if 
July  1  indications  are  not  seriously  upset  by 
subsequent  weather  conditions  consumers  may 
expect  a  plentiful  supply  of  apples  this  fall. 
Cherries,  now  being  harvested,  are  more  plenti- 
ful   than    average    in    practically    all  States 


NONE  of  the  other  5 
price  increases  in  the  fortnight 
ending  July  2  amounted  to  more 
than  a  one-half  of  1  percent 
with  the  exception  of  granulated 
sugar  which  advanced  1 . 8  percent . 
Seventeen  of  the  48  foods  in- 
cluded in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  of  food  prices  made  no  change 
at  all.  Most  of  these  17  were  cereal  products. 
Wheat  flour  and  macaroni  were  costing  consumers  on 
July  2  just  what  they  cost  a  year  earlier.  Corn 
flakes  were  also  priced  the  same.  White  bread 
on  that  date  was  2.5  percent  and  wheat  cereal 
2.1  percent  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  1934.  Biggest  increase  in  cereal  products 
in  the  year  was  in  cornmeal  and  rolled  oats, 
the  raw  materials  of  which  were  severely  reduced 
by  the  1934  drought.  The  oats  crop  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  slightly  better  than  average  and 
well  over  twice  as  large  as  last  year.  Fore- 
casters expect  a  corn  crop  close  to  50  percent 
greater  than  1934 's  but  about  a  fifth  smaller 
than  the  5-year  (1928-1932)  average. 

FARMERS'  SHARE  in  consumers'  dollars 
spent  for  10  important  foods  averaged  consider- 
ably more  in  the  first  half  of  1935  than  in  the 
same  6  months  of  1934.  Excluding  benefit  pay- 
ments, their  share  averaged  45  cents  between 
January  and  June  1335  as  against  an  average  of 
37  cents  in  the  same  1934  period. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  2,  1955  (cents) 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

SINCE  EARLY  April  the  retail  price  of  butter  has 
been  falling  off.  From  April  9  to  July  2  the 
price  dropped  25  percent,  from  40.3  to  30.2 
cents  a  pound.  On  the  latter  date  butter  was 
selling  at  slightly  below  the  July  3,  1934, 
price . 

AGAINST  A  drop  of  1  cent  in  butter  prices  between 
June  18  and  July  2,  cheese  prices  decreased  0.4 
cent  a  pound  and  milk  0.1  cent  a  quart.  Both 
milk  and  cheese  were  about  5  percent  higher  in 
early  July  than  a  year  ago. 

TOTAL  MILK  production  on  July  1  reached  record 
high  levels  for  that  season  of  the  year.  Pro- 
duction per  cow  was  about  12  percent  above  the 
low  production  on  July  1  last  year  and  the 
highest  reported  for  that  date  since  1930.  This 
increase  in  production  per  cow  in  the  year  more 
than  offset  the  decrease  of  about  6  percent  in 
the  number  of  milk  cows,  resulting  in  a  net  gain 
of  6  percent  in  total  milk  production  over  July 
1  last  year.  Improved  pasture  and  better  pros- 
pects for  feed  supplies  give  promise  that  milk 
production  in  the  next  few  months  will  continue 
fairly  higher  than  in  recent  years. 

PURCHASES  of  butter  and  cheese  were  made  in  June 
by  the  AAA  for  distribution  to  needy  families. 
Funds  for  this  purpose  were  appropriated  by  the 
Jones-Connally  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  Butter  purchases  on  June  27 
totalled  3,284,500  pounds;  cheese  purchases 
totalled  50,000  pounds.  In  early  July  bids 
were  asked  on  an  additional  5  million  pounds  of 
butter  and  2  million  pounds  of  cheese. 


Milk,  fresh 

Quart  Butter 
Markets  (de-       fat    Cheese  Butter 


iiv-  range 

ered)  (lb.)  (lb.) 


nited  States  

11 

.8 

3 

.5-4 

.6 

24 

.9 

30 

.2 

New  England: 

Boston   

12 

.7 

3 

.7-4 

.0 

25 

.3 

30 

.1 

Bridgeport   

13 

.0 

3 

.8 

29 

.9 

29 

.7 

Fall  River...  

13 

.0 

3 

.8 

25 

.3 

29 

.8 

Manchester....  _ 

12 

.0 

3 

.8-4 

.1 

25 

.8 

28 

.9 

New  Haven  

13 

.0 

3 

.8-4 

.05 

27 

.0 

32 

.1 

Portland,  Maine.. 

12 

.0 

4 

.0-4 

.1 

25 

.9 

30 

.5 

Providence  

13 

.0 

3 

.7-3 

.8 

24 

.7 

29 

.2 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

12 

.0 

3 

.6-3 

.7 

26 

.5 

28 

.7 

Newark   

13 

.0 

3 

.5-3 

.7 

28 

.2 

32 

.8 

New  York  

12 

.5 

3 

.5-3 

.7 

29 

.0 

31 

.1 

Philadelphia  

11 

,0 

3 

.5-4 

.0 

28 

.5 

32 

.0 

Pittsburgh  

12 

.3 

3 

.6-4 

.6 

26 

.  1 

30 

.6 

Rochester  

12 

.0 

3 

.8 

26 

.7 

28 

.7 

Scranton  

11 

.0 

3 

.8 

26 

.2 

29 

.9 

East  North  Central : 

Chicago    

11 

.0 

3 

.6-3 

.8 

27 

.6 

29 

.8 

Cincinnati  

12 

.0 

3 

.7 

24 

.5 

29 

.5 

Cleveland....  

11 

.0 

3 

.5 

26 

.7 

30 

.2 

Columbus.  

10 

.0 

4 

0 

28 

.3 

30 

.0 

rio  "f"  "po  1 

n 
.  w 

■z 
o 

.  o — o 

1 

24 

.  u 

30 

.6 

Indianapolis  

10 

.0 

3 

.8-3 

9 

24 

.1 

27 

.2 

Milwaukee  

10 

.0 

3 

6-3 

63 

24 

9 

28 

.5 

Peoria  

11 

.0 

3 

8-4 

0 

23 

2 

28 

.9 

Springfield,  111.. 

11 

.1 

4 

0 

23 

0 

29 

.4 

West  North  Central : 

Kansas  City  

11 

.0 

3 

.8-4 

0 

26 

.4 

28 

.8 

Minneapolis  

10 

.0 

3 

5-3 

7 

24 

0 

27 

.8 

Omaha...   

10 

0 

3 

8 

25 

4 

28 

.7 

St .  Louis  

12 

.0 

3 

7-3 

8 

24 

0 

30 

7 

St.  Paul  

10 

0 

3 

6-3 

7 

24 

4 

28 

.3 

Wichita..  

9 

4 

21 

9 

25 

8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

14 

0 

4 

3-4 

4 

22 

9 

32 

9 

Baltimore  

12 

0 

4 

0 

26 

0 

32 

4 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

15 

0 

4 

0-4 

3 

21 

7 

30 

3 

Jacksonville  

15 

0 

4 

0-4 

5 

22 

0 

30 

8 

Norfolk   

14 

0 

3. 

8 

22. 

8 

31 

5 

12 

0 

3 

R 

<<«j 

8 

a 

o 

Savannah  

14 

0 

4 

0-4 

5 

21 

2 

30 

4 

Washington,  D.  C 

13 

0 

4. 

1-4. 

2 

24 

8 

32 

8 

Winston-Salem 

23 

2 

31 

7 

East  South  Central : 

Birmingham  

14 

0 

4. 

3-4. 

5 

21. 

2 

32 

7 

Louisville....  

12. 

0 

4. 

0 

24. 

9 

27 

2 

Memphis  

10. 

5 

3. 

5-4. 

5 

21. 

0 

28. 

2 

Mobile.   

13. 

0 

4. 

0-4. 

5 

22. 

1 

29. 

4 

West  South  Central : 

Dallas..  

11. 

0 

4. 

4 

26. 

6 

28. 

0 

El  Paso   

22 

4 

31. 

0 

Houston.. 

12. 

0 

4. 

0-4. 

5 

20. 

2 

30. 

2 

Little  Rock...  

12. 

0 

3. 

8-4. 

5 

22. 

0 

26. 

7 

New  Orleans  

11. 

0 

4. 

2-4. 

5 

23. 

4 

30. 

8 

Mountain: 

Butte   

10. 

0 

3. 

5-3. 

7 

23. 

1 

30. 

4 

Denver   

11. 

0 

3. 

8 

26. 

8 

30. 

5 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

10. 

0 

3. 

8 

21. 

3 

31. 

4 

Tucson  

12. 

0 

3. 

8-4. 

0 

26. 

2 

32. 

3 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles  

11. 

0 

4. 

0 

26. 

3 

32. 

0 

Portland,  Oreg.... 

10. 

3 

4. 

0 

22. 

1 

31. 

1 

San  Francisco 

12. 

0 

4. 

0-4. 

2 

27. 

9 

32. 

2 

Seattle..  

9. 

0 

4. 

0 

22. 

7 

32. 

3 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  2,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

White 

Rye 

Whole 
wheat 

/IK  \ 
(lb.  ) 

(ID.  ) 

/IK  \ 
( ID  .  ) 

United  States  

8.3 

8.9 

9.0 

New  England: 

Boston    

8.3 

9.2 

8.8 

Bridgeport  

8.7 

9.1 

9.2 

Fall  River   

8.0 

8.4 

8.9 

Manchester   

8.4 

9.0 

8.7 

New  Haven  

8.5 

8.9 

9.3 

Portland,  Maine 

9.1 

9.6 

9.4 

Providence  _  

8.2 

8.8 

9.4 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo.-  

8.5 

8.5 

9.4 

Newark  _.  

9.1 

9.5 

9.6 

New  York-  _   

8.9 

9.0 

9.6 

Philadelphia  

8.7 

9.9 

10.6 

Pittsburgh  

8.4 

9.1 

9.2 

Rochester..-  

8.1 

8.1 

9.1 

Scranton    

9.2 

9.6 

9.9 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago   

7.4 

7.9 

8.9 

Cincinnati  

7.8 

9.4 

9.5 

Cleveland   

7.8 

8.3 

8.7 

Columbus   

8.1 

9.1 

9.3 

Detroit   

7.2 

7.7 

7.9 

Indianapolis   

7.4 

7.7 

8.9 

Milwaukee   

6.7 

6.7 

9.3 

Peoria  

7.9 

9.0 

8.9 

Springfield,  111.... 

8.7 

9.6 

9.6 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

7.8 

9.0 

9.1 

Minneapolis   

8.4 

8.8 

9.3 

Omaha     

8.4 

9.3 

8.8 

St .  Louis   

8.2 

9.0 

9.5 

St.  Paul  

8.5 

9.0 

9.6 

Wichita  

8.3 

9.0 

9.3 

South  Atlantic : 

Atlanta   

9.1 

9.4 

9.0 

Baltimore   

8.9 

9.3 

9.5 

Charleston,  S.  C  

9.1 

9.8 

10.4 

Jacksonville  

9.7 

9.9 

10.0 

Norfolk.....  

8.4 

8.7 

9.0 

Richmond    

8.6 

8.7 

9.0 

Savannah   

9.5 

10.0 

10.5 

Washington,  D.  C... 

8.3 

8.8 

8.9 

Winston-Salem  

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

Louisville   

7.4 

8.0 

8.5 

Memphis    

8.4 

8.9 

9.3 

Mobile    

9.3 

10.0 

10.0 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas  

7.9 

8.0 

7.8 

El  Paso  

Houston  

6.4 

8.5 

8.6 

Little  Rock   

9.9 

9.6 

10.1 

New  Orleans...  

8.3 

8.7 

9.7 

Mountain : 

Butte   

9.5 

9.6 

9.6 

Denver  

7.7 

9.2 

8.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.8 

9.4 

6.7 

Tucson    

10.0 

10.0 

10.1 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

7.2 

9.3 

7.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

9.1 

10.1 

9.2 

San  Francisco  

9.4 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle.    . 

9.1 

9.9 

9.0 

BREAD 

ALL  THREE  breads  maintained  the  same  prices  dur- 
ing the  2  weeks  ending  July  2.  White  bread 
has  stayed  at  an  average  of  8.3  cents  per  pound 
loaf  since  November  1934,  with  one  exception 
toward  the  end  of  May  when  a  special  situation 
in  Kansas  City  forced  up  local  bread  prices 
which  was  reflected  in  a  0.1  cent  rise  in  the 
national  average.  July  2  white  bread  prices 
were  2.5  percent  above  the  average  a  year  ago. 

BANNERS  for  the  lowest  average  white  bread  price 
on  July  2  go  to  Houston,  Tex.,  with  6.4  cents 
per  pound  loaf.  Highest  average,  10  cents,  was 
reported  from  Tucson,  Ariz. 

COST  OF  bread  ingredients  reached  its  high  point 
this  year  about  April  23,  then  declined  to  June 
18.  In  the  following  2  weeks  the  cost  had 
climbed  close  to  its  April  23  top. 

STALENESS  IS  one  of  the  problems  consumers  en- 
counter now  and  then  in  bread  buying.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  consumers  who  find  dated 
bread  on  their  markets  and  to  learn  from  them 
whether  this  has  been  a  help  in  getting  the 
freshness  they  desire  in  this  product. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

NO  CHANGE  at  all  occurred  in  the  prices  of  the 
various  cereal  products  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  2  weeks  ending  July 
2.  Wheat  flour  and  macaroni  were  selling  on 
that  date  at  exactly  the  same  price  as  a  year 
ago.  Wheat  cereal  was  2.1  percent  higher  than 
on  July  3,  1934.  No  information  is  at  hand  to 
explain  why  the  latter  product  should  be  sell- 
ing at  a  higher  price  when  the  first  two  are 
not . 

PROSPECTS  FOR  wheat  production  throughout  the 
country  in  1935,  based  on  July  1  estimates,  in- 
dicate a  total  of  731  million  bushels,  as 
against  497  million  bushels  produced  last  year 
and  861  million  which  was  the  average  for  the 
5-year  (1928-32)  period.  With  July  1  stocks  at 
around  150  million  bushels,  total  supplies  may 
be  between  100  million  and  125  million  greater 
than  minimum  domestic  needs,  after  allowing  for 
a  carry-over  of  from  125  to  150  million  bushels. 

AVERAGE  FARM  prices  of  wheat  declined  from  88 
cents  per  bushel  on  May  15  to  77  cents  on  June 
15,  just  2  cents  below  the  farm  price  on  the 
same  date  last  year.  June's  price  was  69  per- 
cent of  "parity." 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  2,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Flour 

Maca- 
roni 

Wheat 
cereal 

(lb 

■) 

(lb 

.) 

( 28-oz . 
Pkg.  ) 

United  States. __  

4 

9 

15 

7 

24.7 

New  England: 

Boston.   

4 

6 

15 

23.8 

Bridgeport   

5 

5 

16 

9 

25.4 

Fall  River  

5 

0 

16 

6 

22.9 

Manchester.  

5 

2 

17 

5 

26.0 

New  Haven    

5 

3 

XvJ 

R 
»J 

23.5 

Portland,  Maine 

4 

7 

18 

0 

24.3 

Providence  

4 

8 

15 

\ 

22.9 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

K 

tj 

1 

Xvj 

q 

24.9 

Newark...   

4 

1  R 
±.\j 

3 

23.8 

New  York.   

5 

5 

16 

8 

23.6 

Philadelphia..   

5 

0 

16 

4 

24.9 

Pittsburgh  

4 

5 

15 

9 

22.9 

Rochester   

5 

4 

15 

4 

23.6 

So  ran  ton    

4 

8 

17 

3 

24.9 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago   

4 

9 

14 

6 

25.0 

Cincinnati  

4 

7 

15 

3 

22.6 

Cleveland   

4 

8 

17 

0 

23.1 

Columbus   

4 

4 

17 

6 

27.5 

Detroit   

4. 

6 

14. 

8 

23.5 

Indianapolis  

4, 

4 

15 . 

0 

25.7 

Milwaukee   

4_ 

7 

14. 

2 

24.9 

Peoria  

4_ 

8 

16 . 

4 

25.0 

Springfield,  111.... 

5. 

3 

15 . 

8 

25.2 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

4 

7 

16 

4 

23.5 

Minneapolis  

4, 

7 

14. 

2 

20.8 

Omaha....   

4_ 

5 

19 

2 

24.5 

St .  Louis   

4 

8 

16 

6 

25.9 

St.  Paul   

4_ 

8 

14 

3 

24.0 

Wichita    

4_ 

4 

xo  . 

4 

24.3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

R 
O 

X  /  . 

o 
o 

26.3 

Baltimore  

A 

q 

xo  . 

X 

24.3 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

R 
*J 

xo 

A 

25.0 

Jacksonville   

R 
\J 

R 
\j 

xo . 

P 

26.4 

Norfolk   

4 

9 

15 

9 

25.4 

Richmond  

4 

7 

xo 

p 

23.3 

Savannah...   

R 

3 

Xvj 

■7. 

25.4 

Washington,  D.  C... 

R 

3 

xo 

7 

23.8 

Winston-Salem  

3 

7 

16 

n 

27.3 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham  

R 

X 

X«J 

X 

26.3 

Louisville...   

4 

7 

14. 

3 

24.2 

Memphis  

5 

6 

14 

4 

27.8 

Mobile..  

R 

p 

xu  . 

7 

25.6 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas...-'.   

4 

8 

17 

X  ( 

p 

26.6 

El  Paso   

R 
o  . 

X 

X  f  . 

25.6 

Houston...   

4_ 

6 

13 . 

n 

22.9 

Little  Rock  

4 

7 

1 

XviJ  . 

1 

X 

29.2 

New  Orleans  

a 

o  • 

X 

q 

e; 

24.0 

Mountain : 

Butte   

A 

^  . 

D 

xo . 

R 

o 

25.7 

Denver   

3. 

9 

16. 

1 

24.7 

Salt  Lake  City  

3 

8 

17 

1 

26.4 

Tucson  

5. 

1 

16. 

7 

25.6 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles...  

4. 

4 

15. 

0 

24.0 

Portland,  Oreg  

4. 

4 

17. 

1 

22.4 

San  Francisco  

4. 

9 

15. 

9 

23.8 

Seattle   

4. 

6 

16. 

8 

26.3 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  2,  1955  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb.) 

(lb 

.) 

(lb 

.) 

United  States  . _  

36.8 

30 

4 

23 

9 

Mow   Ti^n  cr  T  • 

46  4 

34 

9 

29 

1 

Di  X^Jg^C^U  1  L  

44  4 

36 

4 

28 

9 

ITa  T  1    R  1  wo  r 

43  2 

30 

4 

23 

8 

IVldllOIlt^o  Lc  I  

ids  R 

30 

5 

26 

4 

iNcW   ndVfcfll.  - 

47  fi 
*±  /  .  u 

36 

5 

26 

5 

42  9 

34 

2 

25 

6 

Prnvi  HpTin*^ 

45.6 

35 

2 

27 

6 

MiddlG  Atla,ntic  t 

U  U.  J.  X  <X^\J  

35 . 8 

31 . 

3 

24 

4 

Mou7?^  fir 

41 . 3 

34. 

3 

26 

7 

Mow  Yn  ■plf 

38.5 

32 

5 

24 

9 

Phi  1  aHolnVii  a 

40 .6 

36 . 

4 

26. 

7 

Pi  +  +  c;Hn  Fcxh 

37.4 

32 

6 

24 

5 

Pai^Vioc;"}'  ot" 

35.6 

29 . 

3 

24 

0 

39 . 2 

33. 

4 

29. 

8 

Fa<=^t   North  Ppn+ral  ■ 

Chicago 

35.7 

33 . 

0 

26 

4 

Pi  nr"!  i"in?i  +  i 

39 . 8 

33. 

9 

26. 

7 

PI  o\7oT  anH 

J-  C  V  C  X  CLli*J.  

36.7 

32 . 

7 

26 . 

5 

Columbus 

39.9 

30. 

1 

26. 

8 

Dp  +  rn  i  + 

37 . 1 

32. 

1 

26. 

1 

TnHi  anarinl  i 

X lli^ X CtiiCL LJ\J  X  XO  

38 . 2 

29 . 

2 

25 . 

5 

Milw3.uk,G6 

35.2 

29 . 

8 

25 . 

9 

Ppn  r  i  a 

34.4 

27. 

8 

23. 

3 

Snrinp'fipTd  Til 

kJ  LJ  1  Xii^J.XCXUy  XXX  

35.3 

27. 

3 

22 . 

8 

Wpc^t  North   Ppn+ral  * 

KaiT^^ac!  Pi  + 

I\CLliOCLO     Vi/ X  L  V  

33 . 6 

28 . 

8 

22 . 

7 

Mi  nnpariol  i  ^ 

33 . 5 

28. 

9 

24 

8 

Oma  ha 

35 . 3 

26 

3 

23 

8 

St      T  on  i  C5 

40 . 0 

31 

3 

23 

9 

Q+  Pan! 

33 . 0 

28. 

2 

24 

Wi  oh  i  t  a 

29.3 

23 . 

5 

18 

1 

1             th  Atlan+io' 

At  1  a  n  t  a 

38 . 3 

31 . 

3 

1 

X 

Ral t  imnrp 

iJCLX  LXillLJl  C  

36 . 4 

31 

X 

9"^ 

T. 
\J 

Pharlpc^ton     S  C. 

32.7 

26 

8 

9n 

•7 
1 

Ta  olf  Q on  V  i  1  1  p 
kJ  dOr^oUii  V  xxxc;  

30 . 5 

27 

8 

21 

0 

Mo  r  f n 1 U 

35 . 1 

30 

5 

99 

R  i  ohmonH 

35  4 

30 

2 

22 

4 

-S  a    a  n  n  a  h 

30 .7 

26 

8 

n 

Wa  '=?hinp'tnn     D  C 

41 .6 

32 

\j 

9S 

c 
o 

W i  r  Q  t  nn  — Sa  1  Pm 

VVXllO  k^Uii  OCXXC/Ui  

33 . 8 

23 

8 

91 

/C  X 

ct    Smith   Ppnt  ra  1  ■ 

Ri  rmi'ncrham 

DX  i  UlXll^iiCliii  

37  1 

PR 

9^^ 

/CO 

D 

■           T  mi  i  c!\7 i  1  1  p 

LjULIXoV  XXXv?  

37. 0 

?7 
A.  (  . 

4 

97 

1 

IVl  C 111^  liXO    

38  4 

/CO 

»j 

9n 

MoVi  i  1  P 

32 . 3 

94 
>c^  . 

4 
*± 

1  R 

U 

Wpc:t   Smith   Ppntral  * 

Ha  1  1  a 

37  8 

O  J. 

9  1 

D 

TTl  Pa<50 

J_J  X      1    cLoL/  ;  

32  7 

>j 

1  Q 

xy 

Q 

y 

VJmi  C7  +  on 

nULlO  LUli   - 

34  3 

28 

fi 

1  Q 

o 

T  i  1 1 1 p  Rnrk 

33 . 8 

o 

ly 

•7* 

o 

Mpw  nrlpan<=? 

ll  C  W     \J  k  XCClllO  

33. 1 

?Q 

1  Q 

X  y 

A 

M(^iin+ai  n  * 
iviuuil  Cdxii  . 

Rut  t  P 

lJ\X  L  L  <7  

27.3 

/SI 

Q 

npn  VP  r 

32  1 

9R 

± 

i 

Sa 1 t   T  akp  Pi  t v 

OCLX  Kt    i_icxr\c    ox  y^yf  

31  9 

27 

3 

22 

8 

>  T^noQO'n 

/              X  LlOoUll                   _-    - 

.  \j 

30 

0 

21 

6 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles  

32.1 

28 

3 

20 

4 

Portland,  Oreg  

26.0 

21 

6 

17 

3 

San  Francisco  

31.7 

28 

2 

18 

8 

Seattle  

32.2 

27 

4 

19 

8 

BEEF 

ANOTHER  AND  slightly  bigger  drop  in  beef  prices 
than  that  reported  in  our  last  issue  occurred 
during  the  2  weeks  ending  July  2.  Total  de- 
cline for  the  month  of  June  brought  down  prices 
of  round  steak  and  rib  roast  0.9  cent  each; 
chuck  roast,  1  cent  a  pound.  These  minor  de- 
creases left  prices  of  beef  still  from  25  to  45 
percent  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  de- 
pending on  the  cut. 

SUPPLIES  OF  cattle  in  June,  especially  those  at 
leading  public  markets,  were  small.  Receipts 
at  seven  leading  markets  (excluding  Government 
cattle)  were  30  percent  under  those  of  June 
1934  and  27  percent  below  the  5-year  June  aver- 
age. Despite  the  smallness  of  supplies,  prices 
of  cattle  continued  to  drop  during  June.  The 
decline  in  that  month  carried  the  average 
weekly  price  of  beef  steers  at  Chicago  to  the 
lowest  point  since  the  end  of  January. 

PRICE  EXPERTS  believe  that  the  high  point  of 
cattle  prices  was  reached  in  May  although  some 
advance  from  the  levels  of  early  July  are  to 
be  expected.  However,  if  consumer  purchasing 
power  should  show  a  material  increase  in  the 
later  months  of  1935  as  a  result  of  an  improve- 
ment in  business  conditions  it  would  be  easily 
possible  for  cattle  prices  to  exceed  the  May 
peak  in  view  of  the  continued  small  supplies  of 
cattle  and  hogs  that  will  be  available  during 
the  balance  of  the  year. 
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PORK  PRODUCTS 

PRICES  OF  pork  and  hog  products  continued  irreg- 
ular, fresh  pork  prices  tending  downward  while 
lard  and  smoked  products  pushed  up  in  price. 
For  example,  pork  chops,  priced  at  36.9  cents  a 
pound  on  June  4,  and  at  36.4  cents  on  June  18, 
sold  for  35.2  cents  on  July  2.  Lard  was  priced 
at  19  cents  a  pound  on  June  4  and  19.1  cents  2 
weeks  later.  It  moved  up  to  19.2  cents  on  July 
2.  Whole  smoked  ham  was  27.9  cents  a  pound 
early  in  June,  28.3  cents  in  the  middle  of  the 
month,  and  stayed  at  that  price  until  the  begin- 
ning of  July. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  pork  and  hog  products  behaved 
in  June  much  as  did  retail  prices.  What  market 
experts  call  "adverse  consumer  reaction"  to 
price  advances  in  the  spring,  together  with  the 
seasonal  rise  in  temperature,  apparently  re- 
duced the  demand  for  fresh  pork  and  brought 
down  wholesale  prices  somewhat.  Lard  prices 
started  up  after  remaining  rather  stable  for 
several  months.  Cured  products  tended  to  con- 
tinue their  seasonal  rise  or  to  remain  un- 
changed. Composite  wholesale  price  of  hog 
products  at  New  York  was  $21.96  per  100  pounds 
in  June,  compared  with  $21.26  in  May  and  $14.15 
in  June  last  year. 

MARKET  PRICES  of  hogs  fell  off  during  June  but 
began  picking  up  in  the  first  week  of  July. 
By  the  second  week  the  top  price  in  Chicago, 
$10.25,  was  5  cents  above  the  highest  price 
paid  previously  this  year.  Slaughter  supplies 
during  the  3  months,  July  to  September,  are 
expected  to  be  the  smallest  since  1902.  With 
storage  supplies  of  hog  products  greatly  re- 
duced and  small  summer  slaughter,  the  chances 
for  a  very  marked  seasonal  price  rise  in  hog 
prices  are  large  unless  consumer  buying  power 
presses  more  heavily  the  other  way. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  2,  1935  (cents) 


Whole 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

smoked 
ham 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

( lb .  ) 

United  States  

35 

2 

19 

.2 

28.3 

New  England: 

Boston  

36 

3 

18 

.2 

28.4 

Bridgeport..   

37 

4 

18 

.0 

29.4 

Fall  River  

35 

4 

17 

.6 

29.8 

Manchester  

33 

8 

18 

.4 

30.9 

New  Haven  

37 

5 

18 

.5 

30.8 

Portland,  Maine 

35 

3 

18 

.1 

28.2 

Providence   

37 

0 

17 

.8 

28.0 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo...  

36 

8 

17 

9 

27.9 

Newark  

36 

1 

19 

6 

29.9 

New  York  

35 

6 

19 

7 

28.9 

Philadelphia.  

38 

1 

19 

8 

29.0 

Pittsburgh  

35 

0 

18 

7 

27.4 

Rochester   

35 

8 

18 

4 

28.6 

Scranton.  

38 

2 

19 

9 

27.8 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago  

36 

9 

18 

6 

27.9 

Cincinnati  

35 

9 

20 

1 

28.2 

Cleveland..  

36 

9 

21 

0 

28.0 

Columbus  

37 

7 

18 

9 

28.4 

Detroit  

39 

2 

18 

7 

29.4 

Indianapolis   

34 

2 

18 

4 

27.4 

Milwaukee   

34 

7 

18 

7 

27.7 

Peoria  

33 

0 

19 

7 

27.6 

Springfield,  111.... 

33 

0 

19 

3 

27.1 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

34 

3 

18 

9 

27.8 

Minneapolis  

35. 

4 

18 

9 

28.1 

Omaha  

31. 

2 

20 

1 

27.8 

St.  Louis   

34 

9 

18 

8 

28.6  ■ 

St.  Paul.   

34 

4 

19 

2 

27.1 

Wichita   

32 

7 

18 

7 

26.0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.   

32. 

5 

18. 

9 

26.9 

Baltimore....  

35 

4 

18 

4 

29.1 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

33 

8 

19 

5 

27.3 

Jacksonville  

31 

7 

19 

6 

27.2 

Norfolk.   

33 

2 

18 

4 

27.7 

Richmond   

35 

1 

18 

5 

28.3 

Savannah  

30 

6 

18 

7 

25.0 

Washington,  D.  C... 

40 

7 

19 

0 

28.5 

Winston-Salem  

31 

5 

17 

5 

28.0 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham...  

31 

8 

18 

6 

27.0 

Louisville   

32 

7 

19 

6 

24.7 

Memphis....   

32. 

1 

18. 

6 

28.7 

Mobile.  

31. 

6 

18. 

7 

27.4 

West  South  Central: 

> 

Dallas   

33. 

7 

21 

8 

27.8 

El  Paso...   

36. 

0 

19. 

1 

31.6 

Houston   

32. 

6 

18. 

6 

26.5 

Little  Rock   

31. 

6 

19. 

7 

27.6 

New  Orleans   

31. 

4 

18. 

7 

27.5 

Mountain : 

Butte   

30. 

0 

21. 

3 

28.7 

Denver...    

35. 

3 

21 

1 

28.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

36. 

8 

23. 

5 

31.5  , 

Tucson...   

35. 

0 

20. 

2 

28.0  ' 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

42. 

0 

19. 

0 

29.6 

Portland,  Oreg  

32. 

0 

19. 

9 

28.9 

San  Francisco...  

37. 

2 

19. 

6 

31.1 

Seattle.    

36. 

3 

19. 

8 

30.7 
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Ave  rage  Retail  Prices.  July  2,   1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Leg  of 
lamb 

Breast 
lamb 

Lamb 
square 
chuck 

(  J-D 

\ 

■  1 

Mb 

\ 

•  / 

/IK  \ 

( lb .  ) 

United  Spates  

27 

3 

io 

o 
ei 

21.5 

New  England: 

Boston  — 

26 

5 

13 

6 

19.4 

Bridgeport  

28 

1 

10 

3 

21.6 

Fall  River  __  

26 

3 

11 

6 

20.4 

Manchester   __. 

2? 

3 

14 

4 

21.9 

New  Haven   

28. 

3 

13 

0 

23.7 

Portland,  Maine 

26 

5 

14 

9 

20.9 

Providence   

26 

7 

12 

0 

23.1 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

24 

9 

13 

4 

24.1 

Newark  

27 

7 

14 

4 

24.8 

New  York   

27 

5 

12 

3 

19.8 

Philadelphia  

28 

1 

8 

6 

19.1 

Pittsburgh...  

28 

3 

14 

8 

22.2 

Rochester   

25 

5 

14 

4 

21.7 

Scranton   

30 

3 

14 

0 

26.3 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago  

28 

3 

12 

4 

23.8 

Cincinnati  

30 

7 

17 

1 

25.2 

Cleveland..   

29 

2 

15 

7 

27.3 

Columbus   

31 

4 

15 

6 

26.2 

Detroit  

29 

6 

14 

4 

26.1 

Indianapolis...  

30 

4 

13 

5 

23.4 

Milwaukee  

28 

9 

12 

7 

24.1 

Peoria  

28 

2 

13 

7 

22.3 

Springfield,  111  .. 

.  26 

7 

12 

.4 

20.8 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

26 

5 

16 

2 

22.7 

Minneapolis —  

26 

.8 

10 

.6 

21.6 

Omaha    .- 

25 

.7 

10 

.1 

20.3 

St.  Louis   

26 

9 

17 

.3 

22.1 

St.  Paul   

26 

0 

11 

7 

22.1 

Wichita  

27 

2 

11 

5 

20.3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta...  

25 

.4 

18 

1 

21.7 

Baltimore   

26 

.9 

13 

9 

22.2 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

.  29 

8 

15 

0 

20.7 

Jacksonville...  

26 

5 

11 

3 

21.0 

Norfolk.   

27 

1 

13 

5 

17.6 

Richmond   

28 

.4 

15 

5 

22.7 

Savannah  

27 

1 

13 

0 

19.8 

Washington,  D.  C... 

.  28 

2 

13 

2 

23.8 

Winston-Salem  

28 

3 

13 

5 

21.0 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham....  

27 

1 

12 

7 

19.3 

Louisville  

27 

8 

13 

8 

22.5 

Memphis.  

27 

6 

13 

0 

16.8 

Mobile  

28 

5 

15 

0 

19.8 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas  

28 

1 

17 

2 

19.0 

El  Paso  .-  

27 

4 

13 

5 

20.1 

Houston   

30 

1 

15 

7 

19.2 

Little  Rock  

27 

0 

13 

3 

19.2 

New  Orleans  

26 

3 

13 

6 

17.5 

Mountain: 

Butte.  

27 

0 

14 

3 

21.5 

Denver   

24 

1 

11 

5 

20.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

25 

7 

11 

9 

21.0 

Tucson.    

27 

0 

12 

2 

24.2 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

24 

8 

10 

4 

16.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

21 

9 

10 

7 

17.4 

San  Francisco..  

25 

8 

10 

4 

17.9 

Seattle...   

23 

6 

11 

1 

18.6 

LAMB 

ALONG  WITH  other  fresh  meats,  lamb  decreased  in 
price  during  the  last  2  weeks  of  June.  On  July 
2  leg  of  lamb  was  0.7  cent,  breast  of  lamb  0.3 
cent,  and  square  chuck  0.4  cent  per  pound  lower 
than  on  June  18.  Compared  with  other  meats 
lamb  is  still  much  closer  to  last  year's  prices, 
leg  of  lamb  being  only  1.5  percent,  square  chuck 
8  percent,  and  breast  of  lamb  16.8  percent 
above  the  July  3,  1934,  prices. 

INSPECTED  SLAUGHTER  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  June 
was  about  13  percent  greater  than  in  the  same 
month  of  1934  and  the  fourth  largest  for  the 
month  on  record.  It  represented  a  decrease  of 
10  percent,  however,   from  May's  figure. 

SOME  DECREASE  in  slaughter  supplies  of  lambs  from 
the  large  amounts  in  May  and  June  may  occur 
during  the  next  2  months.  Slaughter  in  those 
months,  the  first  two  of  the  present  crop  year, 
was  considerably  larger  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  a  year  earlier,  but  slaughter  in  the 
remainder  of  the  grass  lamb  marketing  season, 
which  goes  up  to  December  1.  will  probably  be 
no  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  1934  in 
view  of  the  reduced  lamb  crop  in  the  Western 
States  this  year.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  proportion  of  late  lambs  from  these 
States  in  slaughter  condition  will  be  larger 
this  year  than  last. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE  DROPPED  in  price  0.5  cent  a  head  during 
the  2-week  period  ending  July  2;  carrots  moved 
up  0.1  cent  a  bunch  and  spinach  0.3  cent  a 
pound.  Both  lettuce  and  spinach  were  selling 
on  July  2  at  prices  considerably  under  those  of 
a  year  ago,  while  carrots  were  priced  at  the 
same  level. 

PRODUCTION  OF  lettuce  in  the  first  five  late- 
shipping  States  (California,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania)  is  estimated 
at  3,469,000  crates  (western),  indicating  a 
decrease  of  2  percent  from  last  year's  crop 
and  the  average  for  the  preceding  5  years. 
This  decrease  is  due  to  the  lower  yield  per 
acre  expected  from  the  California  summer  crop. 
Yields  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  New  York 
are  expected  to  be  higher  than  those  of  a  year 
ago. 

MOST  OF  the  lettuce  now  on  the  markets  is  coming 
from  California,  New  York,  and  Colorado  al- 
though a  good  deal  of  lettuce  is  marketed  from 
nearby  garden  areas.  Prices  to  growers  to  date 
have  averaged  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  carrots  are  about  equal  to  last 
year's,  and  the  supply  on  the  market  is  about  as 
usual.  Present  supplies  are  coming  mainly  from 
California  and  other  early  areas.  Late  crop 
carrots  will  probably  begin  to  move  in  August. 
July  1  indications  pointed  to  somewhat  better 
than  average  yields  in  the  late  States. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  2,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

[ neaQ  j 

(ID.  } 

\ Duncn } 

United  States  

7.9 

5.4 

5.2 

New  England: 

Boston   

9.0 

6.9 

6.7 

Bridgeport..   

6.7 

4.9 

6.8 

Fall  River__   

8.2 

5.3 

6.7 

Manchester  

7.7 

5.7 

7.1 

New  Haven  

7.4 

5.6 

6.6 

Portland,  Maine 

9.6 

6.0 

6.5 

Providence  

9.5 

4.1 

6.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

6.7 

3.6 

6.1 

Newark  

9.7 

4.8 

6.0 

New  York   

9.3 

5.2 

5.8 

Philadelphia  

9.6 

4.5 

4.6 

Pittsburgh  

8.4 

5.5 

5.6 

Rochester....   

8.3 

3.5 

5.9 

Scranton   

9.0 

5.7 

6.0 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago   .__ 

7.8 

5.3 

5.6 

Cincinnati  

8.8 

6.3 

3.9 

Cleveland  

8.4 

4.5 

5.8 

Columbus  

11.8 

6.3 

6.4 

Detroit  

8.4 

3.7 

5.3 

Indianapolis  ____ 

8.9 

6.3 

4.0 

Milwaukee.-.  

7.9 

4.1 

5.0 

Peoria   

8.0 

6.8 

5.8 

Springfield,  111.. 

8.8 

7.0 

5.3 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

7.3 

4.3 

5.1 

Minneapolis  

7.4 

4.2 

5.0 

Omaha   

8.3 

4.4 

4.2 

St.  Louis    

8.6 

8.3 

4.3 

St.  Paul   

7.3 

4.0 

5.8 

Wichita  

8.0 

7.8 

4.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

8.9 

6.8 

6.5 

Baltimore  

9.7 

7.7 

6.3 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

9.7 

7.5 

5.5 

Jacksonville  

8.7 

8.2 

6.4 

Norfolk  

10.1 

5.5 

4.5 

Richmond   

9.3 

6.9 

4.9 

Savannah  

9.6 

7.5 

7.0 

Washington,  D.  C.._ 

.  10.0 

6.5 

7.4 

Winston-Salem  

8.8 

10.1 

9.0 

Eash  South  Central: 

Birmingham  

8.3 

6.5 

5.2 

Louisville  

8.1 

6.7 

3.1 

Memphis.    

5.8 

5.6 

4.3 

Mobile    

8.0 

8.1 

5.3 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas  

6.2 

9.6 

4.2 

El  Paso   

5.5 

9.7 

2.8 

Houston...  

5.1 

4.2 

4.0 

Little  Rock  

5.0 

3.0 

3.4 

New  Orleans....  

7.7 

6.6 

4.9 

Mountain: 

Butte..  

8.3 

7.9 

6.5 

Denver   

4.9 

3.7 

4.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.6 

5.1 

3.3 

Tucson  

4.6 

8.0 

2.4 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles..   

5.8 

2.7 

2.6 

Portland,  Oreg  

4.2 

4.5 

3.4 

San  Francisco  

4.5 

5.2 

2.9 

Seattle  .•  

3.7 

4.0 

2.0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  2,  1955  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(doz. , 

(lb 

■  ) 

Id  . 

-M-  \ 

) 

( doz . ) 

United  States  

7 

6 

21 

5 

31 .7 

New  England: 

Boston  

7 

0 

*5 

8 

31.2 

Bridgeport   

8 

3 

♦5 

8 

34.7 

Fall  River  

8 

3 

*6 

2 

30.4 

Manchester   

7 

7 

*5 

8 

36.8 

New  Haven   

7 

1 

22 

8 

32.1 

Portland,  Maine 

8 

5 

♦6 

2 

32.3 

Providence  

7 

7 

*5 

7 

33.8 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

5 

7 

24 

3 

31.0 

Newark  

8 

6 

23 

2 

33.8 

New  York.   

7 

6 

21 

2 

35.1 

Philadelphia.—  - 

7 

5 

19 

3 

33.3 

Pittsburgh   

6 

8 

22 

2 

38.1 

Rochester.-  ___  

4 

8 

21 

1 

29.5 

Scranton   

7 

6 

19 

3 

34.7 

East  North  Central: 

Chicago  

7 

4 

*6 

4 

31.3 

Cincinnati   

6 

9 

*6 

4 

29.5 

Cleveland-  

7 

8 

*6 

4 

30.1 

Columbus   _  

7 

1 

*6 

0 

35.1 

Detroit  

7 

7 

*5 

6 

34.2 

Indianapolis...-  

5 

2 

*6 

3 

29.9 

Milwaukee   

7 

4 

*6 

2 

30.8 

Peoria  

8 

4 

*6 

9 

32.1 

Springfield,  111.... 

7 

5 

*6 

5 

30.4 

West  North  Central: 

Kansas  City  

7 

4 

*6 

6 

33.5 

Minneapolis....  

10 

0 

*7 

0 

29.9 

Omaha...   

8 

3 

♦7 

6 

30.6 

St.  Louis   

8 

2 

*5 

9 

27.8 

St.  Paul...   

10 

3 

*7 

3 

34.9 

Wichita   — 

9 

4 

*6 

7 

31.8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

5 

9 

22 

2 

25.5 

Baltimore   

10 

4 

18 

4 

32.3 

Charlestown,  S.  C. 

8 

0 

20 

6 

30.6 

Jacksonville  

8 

3 

15 

0 

26.2 

Norfolk   

6 

4 

19 

.0 

35.5 

Richmond  

7 

0 

23 

5 

33.5 

Savannah  

6 

3 

18 

2 

24.4 

Washington,  D.  C... 

7 

4 

21 

.2 

35.2 

Winston-Salem  

4 

4 

*5 

2 

36.0 

East  South  Central: 

Birmingham   

7 

6 

*5 

5 

35.5 

Louisville   

6 

9 

*6 

.0 

30.7 

Memphis  

8 

5 

*5 

4 

28.8 

Mobile   

8 

0 

14 

.3 

29.3 

West  South  Central: 

Dallas   - 

8 

3 

*5 

4 

36.2 

El  Paso....   

8 

8 

*5 

2 

25.5 

Houston    

18 

9 

36.0 

Little  Rock  

\j 

■7 

O 

*5 

3 

34.8 

New  Orleans 

10 

3 

15 

4 

32.1 

Mountain: 

Butte    

8 

8 

*9 

1 

30.5 

Denver.   

9 

7 

*7 

0 

31.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

11 

2 

*7 

6 

28.0 

Tucson...  

9 

1 

*7 

0 



Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   

9 

5 

*6 

7 

21.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

7 

2 

*7 

4 

26.3 

San  Francisco..  

6 

6 

22 

5 

22.8 

Seattle..   

7 

6 

*6 

9 

25.7 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

ALL  THREE  fruits  listed  here  sold  for  slightly 
lower  average  prices  on  July  2  than  on  June 
18.  Apples  and  oranges  both  dropped  0.3  cent, 
bananas  0.1  cent. 

FORECAST  OF  the  Nation's  apple  crop  on  July  1 
put  likely  production  at  about  40  percent 
above  the  extremely  low  production  of  1934. 

CALIFORNIA'S  peach  crop,    it   is  estimated,  will 

be    about    16   percent    smaller    than    the  crop 

produced  in  1934.  Peach  prospects  are  also 
below  average  for  Washington  State. 

TOTAL  GRAPE  crop  for  California  is  expected  to 
be  about  10  percent  larger  than  the  1934  crop 
but  3  percent  under  the  5-year  average.  Grape 
prospects  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan  are  somewhat  above  last  year's  with 
the  vines  in  better  condition  than  a  year  ago. 

ORANGE  SUPPLIES  coming  to  market  now  are  from 
California.  The  condition  of  all  varieties  of 
California  oranges  on  July  1  for  the  1935-36 
crop  was  somewhat  more  favorable  than  at  that 
time  a  year  ago.  There  was  little  change 
during  June  in  the  condition  of  citrus  fruits 
in  Florida  and  other  Gulf  States  where  pros- 
pects are  for  a  smaller  production  than  last 
year. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  2,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 
#2-g-  can 

Corn 

Peas 

A.  \J  illCL  L>  W  G 

#2  can 
(2i*) 

can 

#2-|-  can 

#2  can 

#2  can 

United  States 

  19 

.6 

23. 0 

22.6 

13.0 

17.8 

10 .4 

New  England: 

Boston. __     

   19 

.3 

CO  .  i 

oo  A 
CC  .  4 

IT  ri 

lo .  y 

1  / .  y 

12 . 4 

Bridgeport   

  21 

.0 

OR  A 
/CO  .  4 

OT  R 
CO  .  0 

1  R  T 

ID .  o 

0 1 

IT  T 

lo .  O 

rail  Kiver     

 ._  18 

.4 

<c<c  .  U 

OO  R 
CC  .  O 

T  1  Q 

11 .  y 

TO  T 
lb  .  O 

y .  y 

Manchester  

21 

.3 

OA  1 

OT  C 

1/1  R 

14 .  0 

1  Q  R 

ly .  o 

11 .  b 

New  Haven   

21 

.0 

OA  R 

OT  Q 

CO .  y 

1  yt  T 
14 .  O 

ID  R 

lo .  0 

11  o 
11 .  o 

Portland,  Maine   

   20 

.6 

OA  R 

OT  T 
CO  .  O 

IT  A 

lo .  4 

IT  Q 

1  f .  y 

11  T 
11  .  O 

Providence   

  18 

.4 

0 1  A 

01  Q 

CI. .  y 

1  o  c 
Lc .  to 

1  Q  n 

ly .  u 

in  T 
lU .  o 

Middle  Atlantic: 

rsuiiaio       

  20 

.7 

OT  '7 
<CO  .  / 

oo  Q 
<C<C  .  O 

1  O  C 
1<C  .  b 

lb .  o 

lU  .  b 

Newark  

  18 

.3 

0 1  R 

o  1  'y 

CL  .  1 

IT  Q 

lo .  y 

1  Q  C 

ly .  b 

in  o. 

lU  .  y' 

New  York     

  17 

.7 

on  Q 

on  Q 

IT  1 
lo .  1 

IT  T 
1  (  .  O 

in  A 
lU  .  4 

Philadelphia.  

  18 

.2 

oo  o 
cc  .  c 

on  'y 
cu .  1 

1  o  c 
l<c .  to 

1  Q  A 
lo  .  4 

in  A 
lU  .  4 

Pittsburgh  .   

  19 

.4 

oo  n 
ltd. .  1 

OT  O 
CO  .  c 

1  O  A 

Ic .  4 

1  Q  1 

lo .  1 

in  T 
lU .  o 

Rochester    

  21 

.2 

OT  T 
/CO  .  / 

OT  1 

1  A  n 
14 .  U 

IT  1 
1  I  .  1 

11  A 
11.4 

Scranton   ..   .    ...  .   

   19 

.7 

on  n 

OO  A 
CC  .  4 

"}  A  1 
14 .  1 

IT  T 
1  (  .  O 

in  /I 
lU  .  4 

Eiast.  Nortn  L<em;,rai. 

Chicago.  ....  .  

21 

.8 

OA  1 

OA  1 
/C4  .  1 

IT  Q 
lo  .  o 

1  C  Q 

Ito .  y 

11  T 

11 .  o 

Cincinnati     

  19 

.9 

OA  O 

OT  T 
<CO  .  O 

1  O  D 
1<£  .  O 

IT  1 

i  /  .  1 

11  ry 
11 .  iy 

Cleveland  

  21 

.1 

OA  T 

OA  A 
/C4  .  4 

1  /f  T 
14  .  O 

1  Q  R 

lo .  0 

11  o 

11 .  o- 

Col  unibus    

   21 

.0 

OC  1 

OA  Q 
<c4 .  ts 

IT  n 
lo .  U 

1  Q  C 

lo .  to 

in  c 
lU  .  to 

Detroit.  .                               . .   

  19 

.5 

OT  n 

OT  1 
CO  .  1 

11  c 

11 .  to 

1  Q  T 
lo .  O 

in  T 
lU  .  o 

Indianapolis  

   19 

.2 

OC  1 

OT 

cO  .  D 

11  R 
11.0 

IT  R 
1  f  .  O 

in  n 
lU .  U' 

Milwaukee  .   

  21 

.7 

on  R 
iL\j  .  0 

OT  Q 

co .  y 

IT  A 
lo  .  4 

ID  C 

lo .  to 

11  n 
11 .  U 

Peoria  .     

21 

.8 

OA  Q 

OT  7 
cO  .  1 

1  T 

lo .  to 

IT  T 
1  1  .  O 

11  A 
11.4 

opringiieiu,  iii  ...  .   

21 

.7 

oc  c 

/CD  .  D 

OA  O 
/C4  .  <£ 

IT  Q 

lo .  y 

1  O  1 

ly .  1 

1  O  /I 

Ic  .  4 

west  Nortn  oentrai. 

Kansas  City   

19 

.7 

OT  O 
CO  .  C 

OO  Q 

CC .  a 

11  T 
11  .  O 

1  C  A 

Ito  .  4 

in 

lU  .  Lr 

Minneapol  is  

   21 

.1 

OT  Q 

OA  C 
<c4  .  o 

11  Q 

11 .  y 

IT  n 
1  /  .  U 

11 

11 .  to- 

Omaha  .     

  20 

.5 

OT  Q 

CO .  y 

OT  Q 

CO .  y 

1  O  Q 

i<c .  y 

IT  C 
1  1  .O 

ll  1 
11 . 1 

Ot  .  LlOUlS.  

   18 

9 

OT  C 
CO  .  <3 

oo  Q 

<c<c .  y 

1  O  1 
liC  .  1 

1  Q  D 
lo .  O 

Q  R 

y .  !> 

ot .  raul    .._  -.     

21 

.6 

OT  R 
CO  .  D 

OT  Q 

co .  y 

1  O  Q 

i<c .  y 

IT  n 

1  (  .  u 

11  1 
11 .  J. 

Wichita.  •.   

_.    18 

8 

OT  C 

OT  T 

cO .  o 

1  o  n 
l<c  .  U 

IT  n 
1  (  .  U 

in  r\ 
lU .  U 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

  19 

4 

OT  C 

CO .  to 

OA  ^ 
/c4 .  i 

1  O  A 
XC  .  4 

1  Q  /t 

lo  .  4 

y .  1 

Baltimore.  ...   

  18 

1 

o^  o 
cl .  c 

on  T 

1  A  n 
14  .  U 

1  C  /I 

Ito .  4 

y .  y 

Lnarieston,  o.  u    

  19 

9 

0 1  Q 

oo  R 

11  T 
11  .  o 

ID  R 

lo .  0 

y .  c> 

Jacksonville   .  

   19 

1 

OA  A 

oo  Q 

<c<c .  y 

IT  n 
lo  .  U 

1  Q  1 
lo .  1 

O  D 
o .  & 

iNOriOlK    -  

  20 

1 

OA  n 

<c4  .  U 

OT 

CO  .  D 

1  o  n 

IC  .  U 

1  R  D 
10  .  O 

Q  T 

y .  o 

Richmond   _  

   19 

3 

oo  o 
cc  .  o 

OO  Q 

IT  n 
lo  .  U 

ID  R 
lo  .  O 

o .  i> 

Savannah   .   

  21 

0 

OA  O 
<£4  .  C 

OT  O 
CO  .  C 

IT  T 

lo  .  o 

on  1 
cU  .  1 

D  R 
O  .  t> 

Washington,  D.  C  

  18 

1 

oo  Q 

CC .  a 

Cl  .O 

IT  1 
lo .  1 

1  A  R 
14 .  0 

O  R 

y .  D- 

Winston— Salem...   

   20 

7 

OT  R 
CI  .D 

OT  n 

1  A  Ck 

14 .  y 

1  Q  R 

ly .  o 

Q  T 

tast  ooutn  central. 

Bi  rmingham   

20 

1 

OT  R 
CO  .  0 

OA  C 

/c4 .  to 

11  Q 

11 .  o 

1  C  1 

lb .  1 

Q  1 

Louisville   

   20 

7 

OA  Q 

<;4 .  y 

O  T  R 

1  O  Q 

ic .  y 

1  c  c 
Ito .  to 

y .  K> 

Memphis    •    

   18 

6 

oo  A 

CC .  4 

0 1  Q 

cl .  a 

1  O  R 

Ic  .  0 

on  T 

y .  o 

   17 

5 

ly .  y 

ly .  1 

1  O  T 
1<C  .  o 

IT  R 
1  (  .  O 

west  ooutn  OGntrai. 

uaiias.    

21 

.0 

OR  T 

OT  C 

cO .  to 

IT  R 
lo  .  O 

on  Q 

cu .  y 

in  T 
lU .  o 

TT*  1         O  n  n  n 

 .   21 

5 

OR  Q 

OA  1 

(C4 .  1 

IT  C 

lo  .  to 

1  Q  1 

ly .  1 

in  /f 
lU .  4 

Houston   

  17 

.6 

on  Q 

cu .  y 

on  Q 
cU  .  o 

1  O  R 

ic .  O 

1  C  Q 

lb .  o 

Q  ni 
y .  U" 

Little  Kock    

19 

7 

OR  C 

<cO  .  b 

OA 

cA .  I 

1  A  n 
14 .  U 

1  C  Q 

lb .  y 

in  r\ 
lU  .  U 

New  Orleans     

   18 

6 

OA  O 
/c4 .  <c 

0 1  Q 

IT  c 
lo  .  to 

1  Q  R 

ly .  0 

y .  t> 

Mountain : 

  19 

6 

O  T  T 
CO  .  1 

OA  R 

IT  O 

lo .  O 

IT  C 

1  (  .  b 

11  /* 

11.4 

21 

4 

OA  O 

/c;4 .  c 

OT  Q 

CO .  y 

1/1  A 
14  .  4 

IT  C 

1  /  .  to 

11  Ck 

11 .  y 

   21 

1 

OA  1 

/c4 .  i 

OT  1 
CO  .  1 

IT  Q 
lo .  O 

IT  n 
1  /  .  U 

11  /f 

11  .  4 

20 

8 

OA  A 

<c4 . 4 

OT  n 
(CO .  U 

1  C  A 

Ito .  4 

0 1  T 
Cl  .  O 

1  ✓(  R 

14 .  C> 

Pacific : 

\ 

Los  Angeles...     

17 

1 

19.2 

19.2 

13.5 

16.8 

*12.6 

Portland,  Oreg...    

19 . 

4 

19.8 

21.3 

13.1 

17.8 

*13.1 

San  Francisco....  

  17. 

0 

19.4 

19.7 

14.0 

16.3 

*13.0 

Seattle   

   20. 

1 

21.1 

21.0 

14.0 

17.9 

*13.5 
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HELPS  TO  RURAL  CONSUMERS 

from  Government  publications 

[Concluded  from  Page  15] 

Rural  hospitals .      What    some    communities  have 
!  done.     How  to  start   a  hospital.     Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 1485.     1926.  50 

Rural  planning,  social  aspects.  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 1325.     1923.  50. 

Rural  planning ,  social  asp.ects  of  recreation 
places .     Farmers'  Bulletin  1388.     1924.  50. 

Rural  planning ,  the  village .  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1441 .     1925 .  . 

2.  COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS 

Extended  use  of  School  Buildings .  Education 
Bulletin  No.  5.     1927.  100. 

Plans  of  rural  community  buildings .  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1173.     1921.  50. 

Rural  buildings  for  business  and  social  uses . 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1622.     1930.  100. 

School  as  the  people ' s  clubhouse .  Physical 
Education  Series  No.  6.  1925. 

3.  THE  FARM  HOME 
Accounts 

Planning  and  recording  family  expenditures 
(forms  for  use  in  making  plans  for  expenditures, 
also  forms  for  recording  actual  expenditures). 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1553.     1927.  50. 

Clothing,  Textiles  and  Play  Equipment 

Dresses  for  little  girls  Agricultural  Leaflet 
80.     1931.  50. 

Ensembles  for  sunny  days .  Agricultural  Leaflet 
63.     1930.  50. 

j  Homemade  play  equipment  (mimeographed) .  Federal 

j  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Free. 

f 

Leather  shoes ,  selection  and  care .  Farmers' 
I  Bulletin  1523.     1933.  50. 

! 

Play  suits  for  winter .     Agricultural  Leaflet  54. 

!    1930.  50. 

i 

Rompers .     Agricultural  Leaflet  79.     1931.  50. 


Quality  guides  in  buying  ready-made  dresses . 
Agricultural  Leaflet  105.     1934.  50. 

Score  cards  for  .1  udging  clothing  selection  and 
construction .     Agricultural   Misc.    Circular  90. 

1927.  50. 

Suitable  garments  for  the  nursery  school  child 
(mimeographed  patterns) .  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  Free. 

Suits  for  the  small  boy .  Agricultural  Leaflet 
52.     1930.  50. 

Food 

Beef  should  be  bought  and  cooked  according  to 
both    quality    and    cut .     Agricultural  Yearbook 

1928.  Separate  1049.  50. 

Diets  at  four  levels  of  nutritive  content  and 
cost .     Agricultural  Circular  296.     1933.  50. 

Food  colors  certified  by  the  Department  are  both 
harmless  and  pure .  Agricultural  Yearbook  1928. 
Separate  1039.  50. 

A  fruit  and  vegetable  buying  guide  for  consumers . 
Agricultural  Misc.  Publication  167.     1933.  50. 

Labels  on  food  packages  a  safe  guide  to  buyer 
if  text  carefully  read .  Agricultural  Yearbook 
1930.     Separate  1142.  50. 

Household  Equipment 

Furniture .  its  selection  and  use .  National 
Committee  on  Wood  Utilization  Report  18.  1931. 

100. 

Methods  and  equipment  for  home  laundering . 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1497.     1929.  50. 

Present  guides  for  household  buying .  Agricul- 
tural Misc.  Publication  193.     1934.  50. 

Quality  guides  in  buying  household  blankets . 
Agricultural  Leaflet  111.     1935.  50. 

Quality  guides  in  buying  sheets  and  pillowcases . 
Agricultural  Leaflet  103.     1934.  50. 

Selection  of  cotton  fabrics .  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1449.     1931.  50. 

Slip  covers .     Agricultural  Leaflet  76.  1931.  50. 

Window  curtaining .  Farmers'  Bulletin  1633. 
1930.  50. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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CONSUMER  QUERIES  AND  COMMENTS 
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SECOND  city  to  require 
meats  on  the  retail  market 
to  be  classified,  graded,  and 
marked  according  to  the  stand- 
ards and  regulations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics is  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
The  Board  of  Health  of  that 
city  has  made  this  consumer 
service  compulsory  on  meat  deal- 
ers. Meat  grading  by  USDA's 
Bureau  will  start  after  Septem- 
ber 1.  .  .  .  For  more  than  9 
months  a  similar  service  has 
been  operating  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  Consumer  organizations, 
hotel  and  restaurant  operators, 
local  meat  dealers  and  many 
wholesalers  have  given  it  their 
endorsement.  Reports  from 
Seattle  claim  that  since  the 
inauguration  of  this  service 
meat  consumption  has  fallen  off 
less  than  in  other  cities.  .  .  . 
Ordinances  similar  to  those 
passed  in  Seattle  and  Schenec- 
tady are  said  to  be  under  con- 
sideration by  other  municipali- 
ties . 

"HOW  CAN  I  pick  a  good 
watermelon?"  a  consumer 
from  Illinois  asks.  Fruit  ex- 
perts in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture say  that  the  only  sure 
method  for  consumers  to  know 
what  they  are  getting  in  this 
fruit  is  to  have  the  melon 
plugged  and  test  its  rich  red 
juiciness  for  themselves.  Of 
course  this  is  not  always  allow- 
able. Experts  do  not  hand  much 
to  the  time-honored  method  of 
thumping  to  spot  the  ripe  ones, 
though  they  admit  they  do  in- 
dulge in  that  test  now  and  then. 
When  they  do,  and  the  melon 
sounds  "pink"  it's  green;  when 
it  sounds  "punk"  it's  ripe.  If 


you  can  afford  it,  the  biggest 
melon  in  sight  is  usually  the 
best.  The  smaller  the  melon 
the  more  rind  you  get  in  pro- 
portion to  the  meat.  Smaller 
melons,  too,  are  likely  to  have 
a  streak  of  white  heart,  or  pale 
red  flesh,  which  is  a  disap- 
pointment to  any  consumer.  In 
the  long  dark  green  watermelons, 
called  "Tom  Watsons",  best  buys 
are  those  over  18  pounds, 
which  measure  16  inches  and 
more  in  length.  The  closer  you 
get  to  2  feet  in  length  the 
better  the  melon.  Round  types, 
the  "Cuban  Queen"  and  "Dixie 
Bell",  can  go  down  to  16  pounds 
without  danger  of  inferior 
quality. 

"WHERE  can  we  get  informa- 
tion on  what  the  Govern- 
ment will  do  to  help  finance 
cooperatives?"  asks  a  Texas  con- 
sumer. If  yours  is  a  farmers' 
cooperative  for  either  market- 
ing or  purchasing,  the  new  banks 
for  cooperatives,  which  are 
branches  of  the  Central  Bank  for 
Cooperatives,  may  be  able  to 
help  you.  Write  to  the  Cooper- 
ative Division,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  for 
information.  There  is  no  gov- 
ernmental aid  provided  for  city 
consumer  cooperatives  similar 
to  this  service.  The  12  dis- 
trict Banks  for  Cooperatives 
are  now  serving  the  credit  needs 
of  970  farmers'  co-ops.  At  the 
end  of  June  they  had  outstand- 
ing some  $21,000,000  in  credit 
extended  for  operating  purposes 
and  $9,000,000  for  financing 
physical  facilities.  During 
the  2  years  these  banks  have 
been  in  operation,  they  have 
made  more  than  1,500  loans. 


THERE'S  no  fooling  on  qual- 
ity when  you  buy  farm  prod- 
ucts by  Government  grade.  One 
good  way  to  get  posted  on  U.  S. 
grades  is  to  ask  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  for  its 
pamphlet  on  "United  States 
Standards  for  Grades  for  Farm 
Products  as  Identified  for  Con- 
sumers." In  simple  form  this 
pamphlet  summarizes  briefly 
grades  for  meats,  eggs,  poul- 
try, butter,  canned  and  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  .  .  . 
For  15  years  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  has  been  de- 
veloping grades  and  inspecting 
and  classifying  farm  products 
under  those  grades.  Originally 
the  grading  service  was  intend- 
ed as  an  aid  to  producers  and 
the  trade  in  marketing,  and 
identifying  grade  marks  did  not 
carry  through  to  consumers.  In 
recent  years  Government  grade 
names  have  gone  on  an  increas- 
ing number  of  products  or  pack- 
ages of  the  product  so  that 
consumers  can  have  the  benefit 
of  this  service.  Last  year 
official  standards  were  used  in 
inspecting  more  than  350,000 
carlots  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables; 2  million  dozen  cans  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables; 
more  than  3  million  dozen  eggs; 
6  million  pounds  of  cheese;  18 
million  pounds  of  dressed  poul- 
try; 50  million  pounds  of  but- 
ter; nearly  300  million  pounds 
of  meat. 

EIGHT  times  as  many  artJ.  mIi 
cles  on  consumers  and  the 
economics  of  consumption,  one 
authority  reports,  were  pub- 
lished in  American  magazines  in 
1933-34  than  in  the  whole  first 
20  years  of  the  20th  century. 
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Tips  +o  consumers  who  can  afford  +o 
include  poul+ry  in  fheir  morkef  list  and 
wanf  fhe  besf  value  for  fheir  money 


IT'S  ILL  weather  that  brings  no  consumer 
consolation.  This  time  one  gain  goes  to  poultry  enthu- 
siasts, for  the  drought  that  did  such  grim  things  to 
1935  meat  supplies  and  prices  dealt  a  gentler  hand 
to  those  who  can  flavor  their  fare  with  a  little 
chicken  meat  now  and  then. 

TICK  OFF  the  prices  of  beef  and  pork.  You'll 
find  they  have  pushed  up  farther  than  have  poultry 
prices,  and  the  reason  is  largely  that  supplies  of 
meats  other  than  poultry  are  running  along  this  year 
about  one-fourth  less  than  in  1934  and  about  one-fifth 
J.ess  than  the  average  of  recent  years.  Supplies  of 
chicken  meat  in  1935  are  likely  to  be  only  1  percent 
smaller  than  last  year's  and  4  percent  under  average 
for  the  years  1929  to  1933. 

POCKETBOOKS,  as  well  as  prices,  determine  how 
much  of  this  flavorsome  food  each  shall  have.     To  mil- 


Look  for  largest  supplies 
of  fresh  poultry  in  these  months 

[  Cold  storage  supplies  are  usually  greater 
when  fresh  supplies  are  smallest] 

January 

STfWtBS  R0»5ItB5    C4PON5      &EE5E  TURKEYS 

February 

STUWERS  CAPONS 

March 

STtWERS 

April 

STIWEP'. 

May 

STEWEPS     BROILERS  DuChS 

June 

STFwEPt     BROILERS    DUCk5  SQUABS 

July 

SPOILERS    FRYEfiS      0UCK5  SQUABS 

August 

PROilERS    FRYERS      GUINEAS    SQUABS  OUCKS 

September 

■'-.tRS       ROASTERS  GUINEAS     SQUABS  OUCKS 

October 

.  i^OfiSTEPSSTIWERSGUINtAS    TURKEYS  OUCKS 

November 

fiOfiSTERS    STEWERS     GEESE,        TURKEYS  DUCKS 

December 

fiOASTERSSTEWtfiS  CAPONS  GEESE     TURKEYS  DUCKS 
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Millions  , of  birds  are  transported  in.  these  specially 
constructed  "live  poultry  cars  "or  by  truck  from  the 
country  to  distant  packing  houses  and  to  oity 
markets.  Many  of  the  live  birds  reaching  city  markets 
are  later  slaughtered  according  to  ancient  rabbinical 
rec[uireinsnts  and  then  marketed  in  Kosher  shops 

lions  with  empty  or  slim  purses  less  drastic 
price  increases  are  no  consolation  at  all.  But 
for  those  whose  budgets  provide  for  meat,  and  who 
count  a  bird  now  and  then  one  measure  of  the 
good  life,  this  is  the  time  to  look  to  their 
markets.  Not  only  do  poultry  prices  have  the 
edge  on  some  of  the  other  meats,  but  from  May  to 
the  end  of  the  year  chicken  prices  in  general 
are  on  their  seasonal  decline. 

APPETITE  buying  can  be,  if  you  will 
let  it,  one  of  the  best  forms  of  picking  your 
own  pocket.  Going  to  market  knowing  nothing  of 
seasons,  of  the  kind  of  bird  you  want,  of  the 
amount  of  meat  you  are  getting  per  pound  of  bird, 
of  the  different  grades,  of  the  best  uses  of  each 
kind,  can  do  you  out  of  many  a  dollar. 

BROILERS,  fryers,  roasters,  stewers, 
all  have  their  seasons  when  they  are  most 
plentiful  and  therefore  cheaper.  Of  course  you 
can  get  each  kind  the  year  round.  Specialized 
poultry  farms  send  birds  of  varying  ages  to 
market    every   month.     Cold   storage    and  quick- 


frozen  varieties  fill  the  gaps  left  by  fresh 
poultry.  But  if  you  are  after  the  most  for  your 
money  you  will  follow  the  seasons  and  supplies. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes 
regular  reports  on  the  latter. 

7/ARM  months.  May  through  August,  are 
the  times  to  look  for  bargains  in  fresh  broil- 
ers— young  birds,  usually  males,  weighing  from 
1  to  2-g-  pounds  after  they  are  bled  and  plucked 
(but  not  drawn) .  Fresh  broilers,  fryers,  and 
roasters  all  are  birds  which  have  hatched  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  during  which  they  were  killed. 

FRYERS  come  next,  in  time  to  add  their 
flavor  to  the  Fourth  of  July.  From  then  until 
the  end  of  October  you  will  find  the  fresh-killed 
ones  in  greatest  abundance  in  markets.  A  little 
older  and  heavier  than  broilers — weighing  from 
2|-  to  3-|-  pounds  dressed — fryers  provide  a  little 
more  meat  in  proportion  to  the  bone.  A  top 
quality  fryer  has  fine-grained,  light-colored 
flesh,  and  you  can  see  bits  of  fat  here  and  there 
underneath  the  skin. 

LOOK  FOR  roasters,  or  baking  chickens, 
from  farm  flocks,  in  fall  months,  from  September 
to  January.  Farmers  like  to  sell  off  their  young 
male  birds  as  roasting  chickens  when  they  are 
7  to  9  months  old.  On  weight,  roasters  will  run 
from  3-5-  pounds  up.  Expert  cooks  look  more  kindly 
on  them  when  they  are  plumper,  around  4  or  5 
pounds,  because  then  they  cook  and  carve  better. 
Oven  heat  is  likely  to  dry  out  a  small  roasting  j 
chicken.  i 


i 


CAPONS,  unsexed  male  birds,  grown  for 
the  fancy  trade,  are  about  the  finest  chickens 
for  roasting.  When  you  go  in  for  chicken  in  the 
grand  manner  and  want  plenty  of  meat  on  the  bone, 
this  is  top  choice.  Generally  from  7  to  10  months 
old,  they  weigh  from  6  pounds  up  to  8  and  9. 
Considering  their  size  and  age,  capons  are  very 
tender-fleshed.  Their  flush  months  are  December 
to  February. 

PULLETS  are  young  hens  about  ready  to 
lay  eggs.  They  may  weigh  3|-  or  4  pounds  and 
appear  fresh  on  markets  in  fall  and  winter 
months.  In  tenderness  they  rate  a  little  higher 
than  males  of  the  same  age. 

ROUNDING  out  the  fresh  chicken  calen- 
dar come  hens  which  have  outworn  their  useful- 
ness as  layers.  Over-a-year-old  hens  are  sold 
as  fowl  or  stewers,  from  December  to  June. 
Because  their  flesh  is  tougher,  stringier,  they 
must  be  cooked  in  "wet  heat",  that  is,  boiled  or 
stewed,  and  cooked  slowly.  Important  tricks  on 
cooking  any  kind  of  chicken — but  especially  the 
more  economical  varieties — you  can  learn  from  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Rough  rule  to  follow 
is,  the  older  the  bird  the  slower  the  cooking. 

MILK-FED  poultry  usually  sell  for 
higher  prices  than  the  ordinary  farm  product. 
Many  young  chickens  received  at  poultry-packing 
plants  are  large  in  frame  but  poor  in  flesh.  To 
build  up  their  weight  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  flesh,  packers  may  put  the  chickens  through 
"feeding  stations",  a  kind  of  "poultry  hotel." 
There  the  birds  may  be  given  a  buttermilk  and 
grain  diet  for  from  6  days  to  2  weeks  . 
Hens  sometimes  gain  as  much  as  12 
percent  in  weight,  broilers  40  per- 
cent. Birds  fattened  in  this  way  are 
then  sold  as  "milk-fed."  Chances  are 
they  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
edible  meat  than  range- fattened  or 
grain-fed  stock. 

GAGING  FRESHNESS  by  the 
time  between  killing  and  cooking  is 
%o  longer  the 
infallible 
rule  it  used 
to  be.  Sci- 
e  n  c  e  has 
stepped  into 
the  business 


of  marketing  poultry  as  it  has  in  most  food  in- 
dustries and  not  only  made  chicken  available 
the  year  round  but  by  doing  that  has  helped 
to  steady  the  prices  consumers  must  pay  for 
their  treat.  Some  day  we  will  tell  the  story  of 
what  cold  storage  and  quick-freezing  has  done 
toward  balancing  food  supplies  and  prices. 

MOST  CONSUMERS  are  getting  over  their 
early  doubts  as  to  the  merits  of  storage  and 
frozen  foods.  One  hour  of  bad  handling  of  fresh 
foods  may  cause  greater  quality  loss  than  months 
of  careful  cold  storage.  When  certain  classes  of 
fresh  poultry  are  out  of  season,  the  cold  storage 
variety  of  that  class  is  to  be  preferred.  Fresh 
summer  fowl  is  usually  much  inferior  to  fowl 
dressed  and  stored  during  the  late  fall  and 
winter  months.  Fresh  roasting  chickens  after 
the  month  of  January  are  coarse  and  stagy  and 
much  below  the  soft-meated  chickens  dressed  and 
stored  in  fall  and  early  winter. 

IMPORTANCE  of  handling  poultry  from 
farm  to  consumers  has  grown  directly  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  has  widened.  Major  sup- 
plies these  days  come  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  which  is  a  thousand  miles  and  more  away 
from  many  consumers.  While  some  poultry  is 
shipped  alive  to  cities,  either  to  be  sold  alive 
to  consumers  or  to  be  slaughtered  according  to 
special  rites,  the  majority  arrive  dressed. 
As  the  demand  for  dressed  birds  has  grown  and  as 
production  has  become  increasingly  important  to 
farmers,  the  business  of  preparing  poultry  for 
market  has  shifted  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  packing  houses. 


Milk-fed'  cKickens  have 
spent  some  days  in  a  feeding 
station  tefore  going  to  market 
and  usually  have  more 
edible  meat  in.  proportion 
to  bone,  than  other  stock 
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SKILLED  pickers  and  packers  are  at  hand 
in  these  depots  to  prepare  the  birds.     In  early 
days  hard-scalding  in  a  bath  of  water  heated  to 
185°  F.  was  the  usual  method  used   for  removing 
feathers.     Because  this   increased   the  acidity 
in    the    fat    and   hastened    its  deterioration, 
hard-scalding  has  given  way   to   semi-scalding — 
125°  to  128°F.—  _________ 

and  to  dry-pick-  *J 
Ing. 


COOL- 
ING and  refrig- 
erating, immedi- 
ately the  birds 
are  plucked,  to 
keep  bacteria 
from  multiply- 
ing, comes  next. 
Part  of  the  supply 
then  goes  to  mar- 
ket .  Part  is  put 
away  in  cold  stor- 
age or  is  frozen 
against  out-of- 
season  months 
when  fresh  supplies  from  the  farms  are  slim. 

CHICKENS  "drawn"  at  packing 
plants  must  be  immediately  frozen  and  kept 
hard  until  delivered  to  the  consumer  or 
else  deterioration  will  set  in.  In  warm 
weather  dressed  poultry  should  be  frozen 
before  shipping.  Consumers  do  well  to 
defrost  frozen  chickens  and  draw  it  at  home. 


experimenter  has  figured  these  percentages  in 
relation  to  the  weight  of  dressed  birds: 

CLASS  Total  edible  weight,  percent 

Broilers  Between  56  and  60 

Fryers__  Between  63  and  67 

Roasters..  Between  62  and  64 

Hens   About  71 


TOPS  in  amount  of  edi- 
ble meat  would  seem  to  come 
from  purchasing  hens.  But  price 
must  be  weighed  in.  In  early 
August  of  this  year,  for  in- 
stance, broilers  were  selling 
in  some  markets  cheaper  than 
stewing  fowl. 

LEARN  to  identify  the 
quality  grade  you  want.  Govern- 
ment grading  of  dressed  poultry 
and  turkeys  has  been  conducted 
for  more  than  6  years.  The  few 
firms  using  this  service  on  poul- 
try have  plants  located  mostly 
in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 
A  total  of  more  than  6  million 
pounds  of  dressed  poultry  was 
graded  for  these  firms  at  their 
packing  plants  last  year.  Mark 
of  a  Government  graded  bird  is ! 
a  round  tag  which  states  that  the 
bird  has  been  graded  by  the 
United  States  Government  and i 
gives  the  grade.  The  tag  is 
attached  by  a  metal  seal  to  the 
bird. 


Top  quality  broilers  have  soft, 
'glossy  skin;  carcasses  well 
covered  with  fat;  well  fleshed 
breastsi  no  crooked  breasts 
or  broken  wings  or  legs. 
They  hove  been  dry-picked 
or  semi-scolded.    Good  (A) 
and  poor  (B)quality  broilers 
ore  pictured  here. 


ONCE  on  the  market,  it  is  largely  up 
to  the  consumer  whether  he  gets  his  money's 
worth  in  poultry. 

WATCH  your  poultry  calendar  first. 
Then  balance  these  factors: 

EDIBLE  MEAT.  "Dressed"  poultry  is  the 
kind  with  only  the  feathers  removed.  "Drawn" 
chicken  is  one  from  which  head,  feet,  and 
entrails  have  been  removed.  Normally  chickens 
lose  25  percent  of  their  dressed  weight  when 
drawn  and  prepared  ready  to  cook.  Compared  with 
their  live  weight,  they  lose  around  30  percent. 

NO  ABSOLUTE  measurements  of  the  amount 
of  edible  meat  you  can  count  on  getting  from 
each  kind  of  chicken  have  been  worked  out.  One 


VOLUNTARY  service  entirely.  Govern- 
ment grading  takes  place  only  when  it  is  asked  for 
and  arrangements  are  made  with  responsible  State 
agencies.  Cost  to  the  packer  amounts  only  to  the 
salary  of  the  grader  plus  a  part  of  the  super- 
visor's salary  and  incidental  expenses,  which 
comes  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  bird  examined 

REASON  why  you  seldom  see  Government- 
graded  birds  goes  back,  in  part,  to  the  way 
poultry  is  marketed.  Grading  is  done  at  pack- 
ing houses.  Packers  seldom  control  marketing 
right  to  the  consumer.  They  usually  sell  to 
dressed-poultry  jobbers,  chain-store  operators, 
chain-restaurant  buyers,  and  wholesale  dealers. 
These  handlers  buy  from  many  packers.  Unless 
their  customers  demand  graded  poultry  they  do 
not  demand  it  from  the  packers. 
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CONSUMERS  chances  for  getting  Govern- 
ment-graded poultry  are  measured  largely  by 
their  insistence  on  it  every  time  they  make  a 
purchase . 

FOUR  QUALITY  grades  are  provided  under 
the  standards  for  dressed  poultry  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  grading 
and  inspection  use: 

y.  S.  Special  or  Grade  AA-  Very  few 
birds  make  this  grade.  Most  packers  include  the 
few  that  do  in  the  second  class. 

y.  S.  Prime  or  Grade  A,  highest  grade 
obtainable  in  commercial  quantities.  About  60 
percent  of  the  poultry  crop  of  the  country  is 
sufficiently  high  in  quality  to  meet  the  strict 
requirements  of  this  grade. 

I  y.    S.    Choice   or   Grade   B,    still  of 

sufficiently  good  quality  to  be  acceptable  to 
many  consumers  for  table  use. 

y.  S.  Commercial  or  Grade  C,  into 
which  would  go  about  10  percent  of  the  poultry 
crop.  This  grade  is  purchased  mostly  by  low- 
priced  restaurants  and  retail  stores.  Because 
the  amount  of  flesh  on  the  carcass  is  slight,  it 
is  not  economical  for  family  use  unless  pur- 
chased at  very  reasonable  prices. 

CHECK  LIST  for  quality,  where  you  must 
be  your  own  judge,  includes  these  points: 

1.  Soft,  flexible  breastbone  means  the 
chicken  is  young. 

2.  Broad  well-rounded  breast  with 
thighs  well  covered  with  meat  and  fat  well  dis- 
tributed gives  you  more  edible  meat  per  pound. 
Short-legged  blocky  type  with  well-rounded  body, 
rather  than  the  long-legged  rangy  type,  is  best 
for  table  use. 

3.  Fine-grained,  soft,  light-colored 
meat,  somewhat  like  fillet  of  fish,  bespeaks 
tender  meat.  Milk-fed  chickens  are  white- 
fleshed.     Corn- fed  are  yellow-fleshed. 

4.  Velvet-like  skin  marks  fine  qual- 
ity. The  skin  should  not  be  torn  or  scuffed 
'from  picking  nor  discolored  from  rough  handling 


or  improper  cooling.  If  the  bird  has  not  been 
well  bled,  the  skin  will  be  reddened  and  blue 
clots  of  blood  will  show  through  the  neck  skin. 
Such  poultry  does  not  keep  well  nor  has  it  as 
good  flavor. 

5.  Dry-picked  or  semi-scalded  poul- 
try are  better  quality  than  the  hard— scalded 
kind .  Well-dressed  birds  are  free  of  pin  feathers . 

CHICKENS  do  not  have  a  corner  on  the 
poultry  fancies  of  consumers  who  can  afford  to 
add  delicacies  to  their  diet.  Turkeys,  usually 
ready  for  market  at  26  weeks  of  age,  arrive  in 
greatest  quantity  from  the  middle  of  November 
to  January.  Government  grades,  where  demanded, 
are  available.  More  than  10  million  pounds^ 
coming  mostly  from  Western  States,  were  so 
graded  during  the  1934-35  season. 

DUCKS  join  the  poultry  procession  to 
market  in  greatest  quantity  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer months.  Young  ducks,  forced  for  rapid 
growth,  and  usually  called  "green  ducks", 
weigh  from  4|-  to  6  pounds.  Well-grown  ducks 
weigh  about  5|-  pounds. 

GEESE,  most  plentiful  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas,  are  much  less  common  than  ducks. 
They  represent  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
all  the  poultry  raised  in  this  country  and  about 
one— third  the  number  of  ducks  produced.  Ten- 
week  old  goslings  of  the  largest  breeds  of  pure- 
bred geese  weigh  as  much  as  10  or  12  pounds  when 
forced  for  rapid  growth. 

SQUABS,  young  pigeons  marketed  just 
before  they  are  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  come 
to  market  weighing  from  12  to  24  ounces.  Low- 
est prices  are  found  from  June  through  Septem- 
ber.    Small,  dark-skinned  birds  sell  cheapest. 

GUINEAS,  marketed  in  late  summer  and 
throughout  the  fall,  weigh  about  1  or  1^  pounds. 
The  flesh  of  a  young  bird  is  tender  and  has  a 
flavor  somewhat  like  wild  game.  Old  guineas, 
like  all  other  fowl,  are  likely  to  be  tough  and 
rather  dry. 
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CoulttlI  your  Costs 
alorLg-  witK ,  Ad.vaxitag'es 
before  youL  einbark,  on 
Hoirte  CarLrLing' 


BIGGEST  SUPPLIES  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  canning  since  1930  are  on  the  way 
this  year  to  help  make  up  for  last  year's  deficit. 

BECAUSE  the  drought  cut  down  many 
crops  of  canning  fruit  and  vegetables,  con- 
sumption last  year  was  enough  to  eat  into  the 
stock  of  canned  goods  usually  carried  over  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  But  it  looks  now  as 
though  the  empty  shelves  could  be  filled  from 
this  year's  supply. 

PRECISE  PREDICTIONS  of  total  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  this  year,  of 
course,  cannot  yet  be  made.  But  all  signs  point 
to  unusually  plentiful  supplies  for  fresh  use, 
and  if  the  growers  carry  out  their  intentions, 
and  get  the  customary  yields,  the  supply  of 
vegetables  for  canning  and  manufacture  will  be 
about  one-fifth  greater  than  1934,  and  about 
one-seventh  above  the  average  of  recent  years. 


CANNED  OR  FRESH,  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  their  place  on  your  dietary.  Some  raw 
fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  on  the  menu 
every  day,  just  to  be  sure  that  everyone  in  the 
family  is  getting  full  protection  from  diet 
deficiencies,  known  and  unknown.  But  people 
whose  cooked  food  does  not  come  fresh  from  the 
market  stalls,  out  of  season  as  well  as  in,  need 
not  necessarily  go  short  in  vital  food  values. 

WHETHER  CONSUMERS  get  all  the  food 
values  possible  does  not  depend  on  whether  th^ 
food  is  canned,  but  how  it  is  canned. 

CHOICE  BETWEEN  your  grocer's  canned 
food  and  your  own  handwork  should  be  based  on 
relative  food  value  and  economy,  as  well  as 
your  own  taste. 
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CHIEF  KNOWN  VALUES  for  which  we  eat 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  minerals  and  vitamins. 
Besides  these,  their  fiber  supplies  necessary 
bulk,  their  proteins  and  fuel  value  make  varying 
contributions  to  nutrition. 

CANNING  SACRIFICES  more  or  less  vita- 
min values,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  the 
food  is  exposed  to  air  and  heat.  Processing  in 
closed  tin  cans  keeps  most  of  the  vitamins  in. 
Minerals  dissolve  in  water  and  can  be  saved  if 
the  liquor  in  the  can  is  used.  Proteins  and 
fiber  and  fuel  value,  of  course,  are  not  lost  in 
canning . 

STEAM  PRESSURE  CANNING  is  the  only 
method  of  canning  nonacid  vegetables  that  de- 
stroys all  dangerous  bacteria.  Tomatoes  and 
juicy  fruits  call  for  only  the  water-bath  method 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

NONACID  vegetables  include  asparagus, 
string  beans,  lima  beans,  baby  beets,  corn, 
greens  —  including  spinach  —  mushrooms,  okra, 
green  peas,  black-eyed  peas,  pumpkin,  squash,  and 
sweetpotatoes .  To  be  safely  canned  these  vege- 
tables must  be  not  only  processed  in  a  steam- 
pressure  cooker,  but  prepared  for  processing  by 
the  hot-pack  rather  than  the  cold-pack  method. 

FRESHNESS  IS  important.  "Two  hours 
between  garden  and  can"  is  the  rule  of  the  can- 
ning specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
If  you  buy  the  vegetables  to  can,  you  may  hardly 
hope  to  equal  the  speed  achieved  by  people  who 
can  right  on  the  spot  where  the  food  is  grown, 
unless  you  buy  from  the  garden  next  door. 

WHETHER  ECONOMY  comes  with  canning 
depends  on  circumstances. 

COMMUNITY  CANNING  proves  to  be  com- 
munity economy  in  many  places  where  foods  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste  make  a  contribution 
toward  better  nutrition  of  families  that  would 
otherwise  go  without  proper  diet,  by  large-scale 
methods  most  economical  of  labor  and  most  effec- 
tive for  conservation  of  food  value. 

MANY  STATES  are  doubling  their  com- 
munity canning  programs  this  year.  The  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  has  produced  a  valuable 
reference  book  for  the  use  of  community  canning 
projects.  The  supply  is  limited,  but  while  they 
last  copies  are  available  free  to  those  actually 


engaged  in  organizing  or  planning  community 
canning.  Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  and  ask 
for  "Community  Canning  Centers." 

HOME  CANNERS  must  figure  economy  on 
several  counts.  First  count  the  cost  of  your 
food.  If  you  get  it  from  your  own  garden  and 
do  not  count  in  the  labor  cost  of  gardening  and 
canning,  the  "breaks"  in  economy  are  likely  to  be 
on  the  side  of  home  canning.  If  you  buy  your 
raw  materials,  these  questions  count  for  or 
against  economy:  Are  you  buying  at  the  season  of 
top  supplies,  which  usually  means  low  prices  and 
high  quality?  Are  you  buying  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous quantity?  Are  you  making  sure  that 
waste  before  canning  due  to  overripe  or  inferior 
produce  does  not  eat  into  your  savings? 

COST  OF  EQUIPMENT  is  the  next  con- 
sideration. Count  in  the  cost  of  the  pressure 
cooker,  the  cans,  the  fuel  required  for  a 
finished  product  equal  in  food  value  and  safety 
to  the  commercial  product  with  which  you  are 
competing. 

AVOIDING  SPOILAGE  after  canning  is  a 
major  concern  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy. 
Theoretically,  perfectly  canned  goods  should 
"keep"  indefinitely,  but  in  practice  it  is  wise 
to  plan  to  use  canned  food  the  season  it  is 
canned,  since  the  quality  does  deteriorate.  In 
all  canning,  home  and  commercial,  three  factors 
are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  food: 
First  comes  sufficient  precooking  to  get  rid  of 
air  in  the  tissues.  Second  comes  the  tight  seal. 
And  third  is  adequate  processing. 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  for  home  canners  on 
these  three  factors  are  included  in  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  publication:  "Canning  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  at  Home."  Write  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  1471. 

HOME-CANNED  FOOD  needs  watching,  in 
spite  of  the  best  precautions  against  spoilage. 
Keep  a  few  cans  of  each  batch  in  a  warm  place  for 
a  while  after  canning  to  see  whether  they  are 
going  to  keep.  If  they  spoil,  discard  or  re- 
process the  remainder  of  that  pack. 

ALL  CANNED  FOOD,  home  or  store-bought, 
must  be  handled  with  care.  Improper  storing 
speeds  up  the  consequences  of  slight  imperfec- 
tions in  the  canning  job. 
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Standards  for  consumer 
ABC  grades  forearmed 
fruits  and  vegetatles  are 
developed  hy  Daparlment  of 
Acfriculiure  experts  wKose 
gradiTbg-  service-s  Are^ 
available  to  consumers,  putlic 
wareKousemerL.and  otKers 
Interested  in  standardijing 
tjaality 


COOL  STORAGE,  but  not  too  cold,  is  the 
best  rule  for  canned  goods.  A  dry  place  is 
important,  for  dampness  tends  to  rust  the  cans 
and  open  the  way  to  perforations  that  let  in  air. 
Freezing  must  not  be  allowed,  because  not  only 
do  you  run  the  risk  of  broken  seals  in  both 
glass  and  cans  but  also  certain  physical  changes 
take  place  that  make  some  foods  less  appetizing. 


or  fermentation  or  putrefactive 
bacteria  which  would  make  the  food 
a  total  loss.  Don't  take  a  chance. 
Both  ends  of  tin  cans  should  be 
flat  and  curved  slightly  inward. 
Neither  end  should  bulge  or  snap 
back  when  pressed.  All  seams 
should  be  tight  and  clean,  with  no 
trace  of  leaks.  In  glass  jars 
there  should  be  no  bulging  of  the 
rubber  and  no  signs  of  leakage. 
Spurting  liquid  or  sudden  outburst 
of  air  when  you  open  the  container 
also  mean  danger. 

DON'T  TASTE  canned  goods 
if  they  have  an  "off"  odor  or  any 
other  indication  of  spoilage.  When 
in  doubt,  boil  the  food  10  to  15 
minutes  before  tasting.  Even  a 
taste  of  spoiled  nonacid  foods  may 
cause  death.  That  is  why  hot-pack 
and  pressure  cooking  are  stipulated 
for  the  nonacid  vegetables.  That 
is  why  it  is  important  to  can  by 
the  rules  compiled  from  scientific 
research  in  Farmers'   Bulletin  No.  1471. 

GOOD  NEWS  for  the  consumer  of  store- 
bought  canned  food  comes  with  the  announcement 
of  new  products  to  be  sold  by  a  number  of  large 
distributors  whose  labels  indicate  the  exact 
quality  with  such  terms  as  "Grade  A",  "Grade  B", 
and  "Grade  C." 


HIGH  TEMPERATURE  is  taboo  for  all 
canned  food.  Wise  housekeepers  see  that  their 
supply  is  not  over  a  radiator  in  winter  or  under 
a  tin  roof  or  facing  a  west  window  in  summer. 
Wise  commercial  canners  keep  their  warehouses  at 
a  livable  temperature.  When  cans  are  stacked  in 
the  warehouse  before  they  are  sufficiently 
cooled,  they  get  what  canners  call  "stack-burn." 
Stack-burned  tomatoes  are  an  unpleasant  brown. 
High  temperature,  too,  speeds  up  the  formation 
of  hydrogen  gas. 

KNOWING  SIGNS  of  spoilage  is  impor- 
tant, whether  you  want  to  watch  your  own  canned 
food  for  spoiling,  or  whether  you  want  to  be 
able  to  select  correctly  from  your  grocer's 
shelves . 

BULGING  CANS  are  stop  signals.  They 
may  mean  merely  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  harmless. 


EXPRESSING  CONSUMERS'  demand  for  more 
accurate  information  as  a  basis  for  paying 
prices  for  relative  values  in  canned  goods,  the 
President  gave  new  impetus  to  the  grade  label 
movement  last  year  when  he  signed  the  NRA  Can- 
ning Code.  Even  though  the  Canning  Code  Author- 
ity, which  was  delegated  to  work  on  the  problem 
and  had  reached  the  point  of  agreeing  that  more 
descriptive  labeling  was  desirable,  has  gone  out 
of  existence,  the  demand  for  informative  grade 
labeling  of  all  canned  goods  to  which  the 
President  gave  added  force  is  still  gaining 
ground.  , 

WITHOUT  WAITING  for  the  findings  of 
the  Canners'  Code  Authority,  one  large  chain 
led  the  parade  last  year  with  new  ABC  labels 
on  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  and  snap  beans.  Since 
then    have    come    spinach,     beets,  sauerkraut. 
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carrots,  and  ketchup, 
are  being  labeled  A  B 
way.  Other  distrib- 
utors and  certain 
individual  canners 
have  also  seen  the 
value  of  the  A  B  C 
labels  and  put  them 
on  their  products. 

THANKS  FOR 
this  new  step  in  the 
direction  of  consum- 
er value,  toward 
which  the  canning  in- 
dustry has  already 
advanced  far,  should 
go  to  the  many  in- 
terested home  econ- 
omists   and  techni- 


Red  sour  cherries,  too, 
C,  and  peaches  are  on  the 


cians  in  the  Government 
given   years   of  work  to 


U.S.  official  grades 
rale  lliese  canned  iomaloes: 


to  CJU 


Price  is  seldom  a  sure  gui(3a 
[o  cjuality  of  canned  fruiis  and 
Vegetatles.  Eack  qualily  grade 
Las  ils  special  uses, 

tul  wjihoul  informative 
labels  consumers 
cannot  ta  sure 
iksy  gal 


and  outside  who  have 
the  crusade  for  more 
adequate  consumer 
information,  as  well 
as  to  groups  of 
organized  consumers 
who  have  wakened  to 
the  realization  of 
where  their  inter- 
ests lie.  Giving 
active  support  to 
these  friends  of 
consumers  in  ex- 
tending the  line 
of  progress  further 
in  this  field  and 
on  into  other  fields 
is  the  next  job  for 
enlightened  con- 
sumers. 


from.  Govemmenl  publicatioris 


Second  section  (first  section  published  in  the  July  22  issue)  of  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  nontechnical  bulletins  on  everyday  home  and  community  prob- 
ilems.  Where  a  price  is  quoted,  order  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Request  free  bulletins  from  the  Bureau 
named. 

4.  HEALTH 

COMMUNITY 

Children's  teeth,  a  community  responsibility,  a 
practical  plan  for  organizing  protective  and  re- 
medial measures.     Public  Health  Reprint  622.  5^. 


Community  health  program. 
1065.  5iZi. 


Public  Health  Reprint 


Rural  hospitals.     Farmers'   Bulletin  1485.  5(*. 

The  sanitary  privy.  Supplement  108  to  Public 
Health  Reports.  lOji. 

Transmission  of  disease  by  flies.  Supplement  29 
to  Public  Health  Reports.  50. 

Whole-time  county  health  officers,  1934.  Public 
Health  Reprint  1649.  50. 


I  Cooperative  county  health  work. 
I;  Reprint  1011.  50. 


Public  Health 


County  health  unit  of  yesterday  and  today. 
Public  Health  Reprint  1472.  50. 

County-wide  sanitary  and  health  survey.  Public 
Health  Reprint  1318.  50. 

Full-time  county  health  program  developed  in 
I'  Mississippi  Valley  following  flood.  Public 
I  Health  Reprint  1228.  50. 


Directions  for  restoring  the  apparently  drowned, 
for  saving  drowning  persons  by  swimming  to  their 
relief,  and  for  treatment  of  frostbites,  as 
practiced  in  Coast  Guard.  Reprint  with  changes. 
1931.  50. 

Manual  of  first-aid  instruction.  Bureau  of 
Mines.     1930.  200. 

What  to  do  in  case  of  accident.  Public  Health 
Misc.  Publication  21.  150. 
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Factory  payrolls 

Ccbmpared  with,  January- 
June,19Z4-19Z9) 


ConsiMm  ^cmJsHcks 


IT  TAKES  more  than  one  yardstick  to 
measure  changes  in  consumer  fortunes.  Nobody- 
has  been  able  yet  to  weld  all  the  possible 
measures  into  one.  Some  are  difficult  to  re- 
duce to  figures.  Try  to  compute  in  figures  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  your  desire  for  an 
automobile,  or  in  your  ability  to  get  your 
money's  worth.  Yet  such  things  are  important 
in  any  estimate  of  your  ups  and  downs  as  a 
consumer.  Some  yardsticks  of  consumer  depres- 
sion and  recovery  which  might  be  used  are  not 
available.  Others  which  are  available  are  not 
comparable  for  one  reason  or  another. 

TWO  MAJOR  measures  of  prosperity, 
nevertheless,  are  important  to  every  consumer: 
The  money  coming  in  and  the  cost  of  things  and 
services    you   buy.      Once    you    get    beyond  the 


primer  of  consumer  mathematics,  you  want  to 
know  how  much  income  all  consumers  are  getting 
because  their  fortunes,  sooner  or  later,  are 
bound  to  affect  yours.     You  want  to  know,  too, 

the  cost  of  everything  produced  because  costs 
even  of  things  you  do  not  buy  make  a  differ- 
ence in  your  standard  of  living. 

EARLIER  issues  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
have  reported  changes  in  farmers'  and  factory 
workers'  incomes  and  expenses.  In  the  follow- 
ing pages  we  picture  a  few  of  the  yardsticks 
of  income  and  costs  as  they  changed  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1935  compared,  in  most  cases,  with 
the  first  half  of  the  years  1924  to  1929.  Pre- 
vious comparisons  have  been  made  with  the  years 
1923-25.  This  shift  has  been  made  because  to 
get  a  longer  period  makes  for  a  better  compari- 
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I  me 
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son  and  because  certain 
data  are  not  available  for 
1923. 

FARMERS'  and 
factory  workers'  cash  in- 
comes in  years  past  have 
kept  fairly  close  pace 
with  each  other.  Factory 
pay  rolls  in  1929  were 
about  1  billion  dollars 
greater  than  farmers' 
cash  income,  but  when  one 
began  to  fall  off  the 
other  fell,  too.  At  the 
pit  of  the  depression, 
factory  pay  rolls  had 
dropped  a  little  further 
than  had  farm  income.  In 
the  first  half  of  1934 
they  made  more  of  a  re- 
covery from  1933  than  did 
farmers'  cash  income,  but 
in  the  first  half  of  1935  fa 
cash  income  gained  over  the  yea 
fore  more  than  did  factory  pay 
In  this  latest  period,  factory  pay 
rolls  were  66  percent  and  farmers' 
cash  income  68  percent  of  their  1924- 
29  average. 

THESE  ARE  important  figures  to  keep 
in  mind.  They  show  how  largely  the  fortunes  of 
farmers  and  factory  workers  are  bound  up  in 
each  other.  To  factory  workers  they  are  an 
indication  of  how  chances  for  jobs  and  pay 
change  with  farm  income.  To  farmers  they  are  a 
warning  that  their  chances  to  get  more  money 
for  food  and  other  crops  hang  on  workers  earn- 
ing more  or  having  to  spend  less  on  nonfarm 
products  and  services. 

PART  of  the  gain  in  farmers'  income 
has  come  from  higher  prices  received  for  crops 
and  livestock.  Part  has  come  from  benefit  pay- 
ments for  agricultural  adjustment.  In  the  first 
half  of  1934  these  payments  added  $149,000,000 
If  to  farm  income;  in  that  half  of  1935  they  added 
$288,000,000.  Although  prices  farmers  received 
in  June  1935  were  46  percent  higher  than  in 
June  1933,  farm  production  is  not  so  large  this 
year  as  it  was  2  years  ago,  largely  because  of 
1934 's  serious  drought,  but  partly  because  of 
agricultural    adjustment.      Farmers    who  during 


Farmers'  Cash  Incoine 
including  1934-"1935,  benefit  payments 
(compared  with  January  June,  19Z4-1929) 


the  depression  kept  on  producing  cotton,  wheat, 
hogs,  and  other  products  which  used  to  be  sold 
abroad  but  could  no  longer  be  sold  there,  cut 
out  much  of  that  production  in  1934.  In  1935 
they  are  trying  to  increase  their  production 
over  last  year  so  as  to  make  up  for  some  of  the 
drought  reduction.  Whether  they  can  continue 
to  get  their  present  prices  with  this  greater 
production  depends  on  the  size  of  city  workers' 
purchasing  power. 

BUILDING  bigger  purchasing  power  for 
city  workers  depends  first  on  more  jobs  and 
better  pay.  Factories  on  which  so  many 
workers  must  depend  for  their  livelihood  are 
still  producing  far  below  their  volume  in  the 
years  1924-29.  .  The  smoke-stack  picture  shows 
how  factory  production  was  cut  down  from 
1929  to  1932.  Since  1932  it  has  been 
building  up  again.  The  greatest  gain  came 
between  1933  and  1934.     Production  in  the  first 
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Factory  ProoLuclion. 

(Compared  with  January- June, 
1924-1929) 


half  of  1935  was  38  percent  greater  than  in  the 
first  half  of  the  slackest  year,  1932,  but  it 
was  still  18  percent  under  average  production, 
counting  1924-29  as  average. 

FACTORY  employment  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year  represented  a  slight  gain  over 
that  part  of  1934,  a  very  considerable  gain 
over  the  first  half  of  1933,  but  was  still  19 
percent  less  than  employment  during  the  years 
1924-29  and  more  people  are  available  for  work 
than  in  those  earlier  years,  due  to  increases 
in  population. 


PAYROLLShavepickedup  since 
the  lows  of  1933  much  more  than  has  em- 
ployment in  factories.  In  the  first 
half  of  1935  they  averaged  67  per- 
cent more  than  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1933.  but  this  gain  was  from  such 
a  low  level  that  even  with  the  in- 
crease the  money  that  is  going  from 
factories  into  the  pockets  of  workers 
is  a  third  less  than  it  was  in  the 
years  1924-29. 

TO     INDIVIDUAL  consumers 
how  much  is  in  the  pay  envelop  at 
the  end  of  the  week  is  a  more  press- 
ing  concern   than   the   sum  total  of 
cash  paid  out.    Factory  workers'  average  weekly 
earnings  in  the  first  half  of  1935  were  28  per- 
cent larger  than  in  the  first  half  of  1933,  but 
like  employment  and  pay  rolls  were  still  well 
below  their  1924-29  level.     For  each  dollar  in 
their   envelops   during   the   years    1924-29,  82 
cents  went  into  them  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1935. 

HOW  MANY  people  had  to  live  on  the 
earnings  of  these  employed  factory  workers  at 
these  different  periods  isn't  known.  It  is  a 
safe  bet   that   the  number  was  much  greater  in 


Factory  Workers  wilK  Jobs 

(Compared  witK  January- June, 

1924-1929) 


J  A  N.- 
JUNE 
1929 
104 


JAN- 
JUNE 
19  30 
96 
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I.  Factory  workers* 
average  weekly 
earnings 

(compared  with, 
January  -  June, 
1924-1929) 


2.  City  workers' 
cost  of  living" 
(compared  with. 
June,  1324-1929) 


79 

'  75 

79 

83 


1933  than  in  predepression  years.  The  burden 
may  still  be  as  great,  even  though  employment 
has  picked  up,  since  savings  of  many  workers 
have  been  depleted  and  there  are  more  people 
in  the  country  now  than  in  those  years. 

OTHER  HALF  of  purchasing  power  is  what 
it  costs  to  live.  Living  costs  for  working- 
men's  families  did  not  shrink  as  earnings  did 
on  the  road  down  into  the  depression.  For 
every  dollar  it  cost  workingmen's  families  to 
live  in  1929,  it  cost  them  76  cents  in  June  1933. 
For  every  76  cents  it  cost  them  in  June  1933,  it 
cost  about  84  cents  in  June  1935.  That  is, 
living  costs  between  June  1933  and  June  1935 
advanced  11  percent.  Because  employed  factory 
workers'  earnings  had  increased  more  than  that, 
the  purchasing  power  of  these  workers  was  con- 
siderably higher  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
than  2  years  ago.  For  every  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  they  could  buy  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1933,  they  could  purchase  $1.16  worth  in  the 
first  half  of  1935.  Purchasing  power  of  em- 
ployed factory  workers  in  this  latter  period  was 
4^  percent  lower  than  in  the  first  half  of  1929. 

FACTORY  WORKERS  obviously  are  not  the 
only  employed  group  of  city  consumers.  All  of 
our  yardsticks  of  city-consumer  welfare  have 
concerned  them,  solely  because  there  are  better 
records  of  factory  employment  and  earnings. 
'There  are  records  of  workers  in  other  employment 
but  no  comparable  figures  from  which  to  draw  a 
composite  picture. 

NO  MEASURE  of  consumer  purchasing 
power  can  ignore  the  burden  of  heavier  respon- 
sibilities that  rest  on  budgets  of  many  employed 


workers.  Nor  can  it  pass  over  the  number  of  con- 
sumers who  would  have  no  income  at  all  from  any 
source  were  it  not  provided  by  the  Government 
either  in  cash  or  in  kind,  either  as  outright  aid 
or  as  payment  for  work. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  continues  a  serious  prob- 
lem. How  many  employable  workers  there  are 
without  jobs  has  not  been  officially  computed. 
Several  millions  of  unemployed  are  receiving 
Government  relief.  In  June  of  this  year  the 
relief  agencies  reported  4,800,000  families  and 
single  persons  on  their  rolls.  A  year  ago  the 
figure  was  4^  million.  Some  individuals  on  re- 
lief have  private  employment,  but  are  earning 
too  little  to  keep  them  going  unless  they  get 
aid  from  the  Government. 

SOME  jobless  workers  carry  along  on 
savings  from  better  years.  Others  get  help  from 
friends  and  relatives  more  fortunately  placed. 
Government  is  forced  to  take  over  the  task  of 
providing  subsistence  until  private  business  can 
get  them  back  to  work. 

IMPROVEMENT  in  factory  employment  and 
payrolls  since  the  worst  year  of  depression  has 
been  shown  above.  Other  lines  of  employment, 
outside  of  factories,  have  also  improved  since 
that  year.  Farmers'  gross  income  has  gone  up 
with  factory  payrolls.  Further  gains  in  busi- 
ness and  industrial  activities  are  needed  to  put 
the  unemployed  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
Continued  increase  in  farmers'  purchasing  power 
depends  upon  that.  And  more  purchasing  power  to 
farmers  in  turn  will  help  to  extend  the  indus- 
trial pick-up  and  put  city  workers  back  to  work. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


AGAIN  food  costs 
marked  time.  During  the  2  weeks 
from  July  2  to  July  16  there 
were  some  ups  and  downs  in 
prices  of  individual  foods,  but 
the  average  for  all  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
on  the  latter  date  was  a  tenth 
of  a  point  under  the  July  2 
level . 

A  CONTOUR  MAP  of  food 
costs  since  July  1933  would  look 
like  this:  first  a  slow  upward 
grade,  so  gradual  that  a  year 
later  food  cost  just  about  5 
percent  more  than  it  did  in  that 
July.  From  July  1934  to  the 
middle  of  September  1934,  when 
drought  was  battering  away  at 
feed  supplies,  the  road  turned 
up  more  sharply.  By  the  middle 
of  September  food  costs  had 
reached  a  point  11  percent 
higher  than  the  July  1933  level. 


Kind  of  food 


July      July  July 
17,         2,  16, 
1934      1935  1935 


Above  or 
Change  below 
in  year  July 
1929 


Dairy  products: 

Milk,  qt  

Cheese,  lb   _ 

Butter,  lb  

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb  

Rib  roast,  lb  

Chuck  roast,  lb  

Pork: 

Chops,  lb  

Lard,  lb  

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb. 

Lamb: 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb  

Breast  lamb,  lb  

Square  chuck,  lb  

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb    

Eggs,  doz   

Bread: 

White,  lb  

Rye,  lb  .  

Whole  wheat,  lb  


11.2 
23.7 
30.1 

29.0 
22.6 
16.6 


10. 


0 

11.8 
24.9 
30.2 

36.8 
30.4 
23.9 


0 

11.7 
24.9 
30.3 

36.7 
30.2 
23.6 


+4.5 
+5.1 
+0.7 

+26.6 
+33.6 
+42.2 


-18.2 
-34.3 
-43.2 

-21.9 
-20.9 
-24.6 


5 

35 

2 

37 

0 

+45 

1 

-6 

3 

5 

19 

2 

19 

3 

+83 

8 

+5 

5 

5 

28 

3 

28 

7 

+22 

1 

26.2 
11.0 
19.3 

23.7 
26.3 

8.2 
8.8 
8.8 


27.3 
13.2 
21.5 

28.0 
32.7 

8.3 
8.9 
9.0 
(Continued) 


27.3 
13.3 
21.2 

28.2 
33.6 

8.3 
8.9 
9.0 


+4.2 
+20.9 
+9.8 

+19.0 
+27.8 

+1.2 
+1.1 
+2.3 


-33.6 


-27.8 
-23.8 

-7.8 


FROM  SEPTEMBER'S 
knoll,  the  road  sloped  down  hill 
slightly,  until  at  the  end  of  the  year  food 
costs  were  at  a  level  9  percent  above  the  July 
1933  starting  point.  Starting  upward  again  at 
the  beginning  of  1935  the  road  climbed  more 
sharply,  due  in  large  measure  to  reduced  sup- 
plies of  meats,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 
From  January  until  the  end  of  April  there  were 
some  occasional  down-dips,  but  by  April  23  the 
road  had  reached  a  point  19  percent  higher  than 
in  July  1933.  Since  that  date,  it  has  been 
turning  downward  again.  By  July  16  food  costs 
had  dropped  to  a  level  16  percent  above  the 
starting  point  2  years  earlier. 

AWAY  in  the  background  stand  the  pre- 
depression  peaks  of  food  prices,  higher  than 
any  average  since.  Workingmen's  families'  food 
costs  in  July  1929  were  51  percent  higher  than 
in  July  1933  and  30  percent  higher  than  in  July 
1935. 

INDIVIDUAL  items  in  the  market  basket 
have   taken  widely  varying  price    routes  since 


1933.  Meats  cost  51^  percent  more  in  the  middle 
of  July  this  year  than  2  years  ago;  fats  and. 
oils  cost  58-2-  percent  more;  eggs,  38  percent; 
cereal,  18  percent.  Standing  in  great  contrast 
against  these  increases  is  the  decrease  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  prices,  25  percent  cheaper  this 
mid-July  than  in  the  middle  of  July  1933. 

NOW  for  the  changes  in  the  first  two 
weeks  of  July  of  this  year.  Pork  prices,  which 
had  temporarily  halted  their  rise  during  the 
latter  part  of  June,  advanced  again  in  the  first 
half  of  July.  Beef  cuts  were  generally  lower 
and  lamb  averaged  about  the  same  on  July  16  as 
on  July  2.  Dairy  products  slipped  downward  a 
little,   with  the  average  price   of  whole  milk. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


July 
17, 
1934 


July 
2, 
1935 


July 
16, 
1935 


Change 
in  year 


Above  or 
below 
July 
1929 


Cereal  products:  0 

Flour,  lb„._  _   4.9 

Macaroni,  lb   15.6 

Wheat  cereal   24.2 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can    11.3 

Peas.  #2  can    16.6 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2i  can  10.5 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb    2.1 

Onions,  lb    4.9 

Cabbage,  lb   3.4 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head..    8.2 

Spinach,  lb   8.1 

Carrots,  bunch   5.0 

Fruits  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2^  can   18.3 

Pears,  §2\  can   21.1 

Pineapple,  #2i  can   22.1 

Fruits  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb    7.1 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb..   23.2 

Oranges,  doz...    38. 1 


4.9 
15.7 
24.7 


13.0 
17.8 
10.4 

2.1 
5.9 
3.2 

7.9 
5.4 
5.2 

19.6 
23.0 
22.6 

7.6 
21.5 
31.7 


4.9 
15.6 
24.7 


13.0 
17.6 
10.4 

2.1 
5.1 
2.8 

9.4 
6.0 
4.9 

19.5 
23.0 
22.6 

6.3 
21.7 
31.8 


0.0 
0.0 
+2.1 


+15.0 
+6.0 
-1.0 

0.0 
+4.1 
-17.6 

+14.6 
-25.9 
-2.0 

+6.6 
+9.0 
+2.3 

-11.3 
-6.5 
-16.5 


-2.0 
-20.4 
-3.1 


-17.7 

+6.0 
-24.6 

-46.2 
-27.1 
-41.7 


crops  begin  in  September  to  come 
to  market. 

SHIPMENTS  of  early  and 
intermediate  crop  potatoes  prac- 
tically finished  up  in  July  with 
only  a  few  left-overs  to  be 
shipped  in  August  and  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  to  be 
shipped  from  less  important 
States.  The  late  crop  does  not 
begin  to  come  to  market  in  any 
considerable  quantity  until  late 
September,  and  then  increases 
seasonally  to  a  peak  in  March. 
August  is  also  at  the  end  of 
the  early  onion  season  and  too 
early  for  the  late  crop.  So  it 
goes  with  fresh  vegetables. 


-32.4 
-29.0 


Complete  on 
this  page  . 


off  0.8  cent  a  quart.  Vegetable  prices  in- 
creased slightly.  Potatoes  stayed  at  the  same 
level  as  2  weeks  earlier;  lettuce  moved  upward, 
and  carrots  advanced  a  little  over  a  half-cent 
a  pound.  In  the  fresh  fruits,  apples  dropped 
1.3  cents  per  pound  with  the  new  crop;  orange 
and  banana  prices  tended  upward  slightly. 
Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  showed  but  little 
change . 

FRUITS  AND  vegetables,  always  summer's 
food  headliners,  have  been  particularly  good 
consumer  draws  this  year.  By  the  time  August 
arrives,  however,  their  number  and  variety  begin 
to  thin  out.  There  will  be  a  pick  up  again  in 
the  case  of  some  vegetables  and  fruits  when  late 


GREEN  PEAS  are  just 
about  over,  celery  is  just  be- 
ginning to  move  from  New  York 
State,  and  carrots  are  just  about 
beginning  the  fall  marketings. 
Corn,  tomatoes,  snap  beans,  and 
other  locally  grown  crops  should 
be  coming  to  market  during  Au- 
gust. Sweetpotatoes  are  one  thing  that  should 
be  showing  up  on  the  vegetable  side  in  good 
volume.  We  still  have  a  month  or  two  for  good 
melons.  Peaches  are  probably  most  plentiful 
right  now  and  they  should  be  pretty  good.  If 
you  are  going  to  can  peaches,  August  is  a  good 
month  to  buy  them  if  you  live  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line;  if  you  are  south  of  it  you 
should  have  bought  in  July.  Apples  are  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  and  supplies  will  be 
increasing  now  until  mid-winter.  Grapefruit 
season  is  over;  if  any  appear  on  the  fruit  counter 
they  are  apt  to  be  dry  and  too  old.  The  summer 
orange  or  "Valencia"  is  in  good  supply  now  and 
the  crop  is  fairly  large  in  California.  Pears 
are  in  season  now  and  should  be  in  fair  volume 
in  most  localities. 

WITH  FAVORABLE  weather  the  supplies  of 
seasonable  fruits  and  vegetables  from  now  on 
should  be  plentiful;  acreage  of  truck  crops  is 
about  the  highest  on  record. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


AGAIN  food  costs 
marked  time.  During  the  2  weeks 
from  July  2  to  July  16  there 
were  some  ups  and  downs  in 
prices  of  individual  foods,  but 
the  average  for  all  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
on  the  latter  date  was  a  tenth 
of  a  point  under  the  July  2 
level . 

A  CONTOUR  MAP  of  food 
costs  since  July  1933  would  look 
like  this:  first  a  slow  upward 
grade,  so  gradual  that  a  year 
later  food  cost  just  about  5 
percent  more  than  it  did  in  that 
July.  From  July  1934  to  the 
middle  of  September  1934,  when 
drought  was  battering  away  at 
feed  supplies,  the  road  turned 
up  more  sharply.  By  the  middle 
of  September  food  costs  had 
reached  a  point  11  percent 
higher  than  the  July  1933  level. 


July 
17, 
1934 


July 
2, 

1935 


July 
16, 
1935 


Change 
in  year 


Above  Or 
belov, 
July 
1929 


n^-iry  products:  J 

Milk,  qt   ----  -  11-'^ 

Cheese,  lb                      23.7  24.9 

Butter,  lb                     30.1  30.2 

^nd  steak,  lb             29-0  36.8 

Rib  roast,  lb......  --  22.6  30.4 

Chuck  roast,  lb.....  --  16.6  23.9 

^ps,  lb...........  ---  25.5  35.2 

Lard,  lb                          10-5  19-2 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb..  23.5  28.3 

of  lamb,  lb             26.2  27.3 

Breast  lamb,  lb              U-O  13.2 

Square  chuck,  lb            19.3  21.5 

Pniiltrv  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb......Z_-...            23.7  28.0 

Eggs,  doz   -  26.3  32.7 

Bread: 

White,  lb  --    8.2  8.3 

Rye,  lb                            8.8  8.9 

Whole  wheat,  lb               3.8  9.0 


11.7 
24.9 
30.3 

36.7 
30.2 
23.6 

37.0 
19.3 
28.7 

27.3 
13.3 
21.2 

28.2 
33.6 

8.3 
8.9 
9.0 


-1-4.5 
-1-5.1 
-1-0.7 

-1-26.6 
+ZZ.6 
+42.2 

-t-45.1 
+83.8 
+22.1 

+4.2 
+20.9 
-1-9.8 

4-19.0 
4-27.8 

4-1.2 
4-1.1 

4-2.3 


-18.2 
-34.3 
-43.2 

-21.9 
-20.9 
-24.6 

-6.3 
4-5.5 


-33.6 


-27.8 
-23.8 


(Continued) 


FROM  SEPTEMBER'S 
knoll,  the  road  sloped  down  hill 
slightly,  until  at  the  end  of  the  year  food 
costs  were  at  a  level  9  percent  above  the  July 
1933  starting  point.  Starting  upward  again  at 
the  beginning  of  1935  the  road  climbed  more 
sharply,  due  in  large  measure  to  reduced  sup- 
plies of  meats,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 
From  January  until  the  end  of  April  there  were 
some  occasional  down-dips,  but  by  April  23  the 
road  had  reached  a  point  19  percent  higher  than 
in  July  1933.  Since  that  date,  it  has  been 
turning  downward  again.  By  July  16  food  costs 
had  dropped  to  a  level  16  percent  above  the 
starting  point  2  years  earlier. 

AWAY  in  the  background  stand  the  pre- 
depression  peaks  of  food  prices,  higher  than 
any  average  since.  Workingmen's  families'  food 
costs  in  July  1929  were  51  percent  higher  than 
in  July  1933  and  30  percent  higher  than  in  July 
1935. 

INDIVIDUAL  items  in  the  market  basket 
have   taken  widely  varying  price    routes  since 


1933.  Meats  cost  51i  percent  more  in  the  middle 
of  July  this  year  than  2  years  ago;  fats  and 
oils  cost  58i  percent  more;  eggs,  38  percent; 
cereal,  18  percent.  Standing  in  great  contrast 
against  these  increases  is  the  decrease  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  prices,  25  percent  cheaper  this 
mid-July  than  in  the  middle  of  July  1933. 

NOW  for  the  changes  in  the  first  MO 
weeks  of  July  of  this  year.  Pork  prices,  whid' 
had  temporarily  halted  their  rise  during  W« 
latter  part  of  June,  advanced  again  in  the  firs 
half  of  July.  Beef  cuts  were  generally  lo««| 
and  lamb  averaged  about  the  same  on  July  16 
on  July  2.  Dairy  products  slipped  downward  » 
little,   with  the  average  price   of  whole  « ' 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


July 
17, 
1934 


July 
2, 
1935 


July 


Change 


16, 

1935  y^^"^ 


ivj-pal  products:  (j 

Flour,  lb   4.9 

Macaroni,  lb   15.6 

Wheat  cereal   24.2 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

ifo^tables  —  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can   II.3 

Peas,  #2  can   16.6 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2^  can  10.5 

yogptables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb    2.1 

Onions,  lb   4.9 

Cabbage,  lb    3.4 

ypgetables  —  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head  ,   8.2 

Spinach,  lb   8.1 

Carrots,  bunch   5.0 

Fruits  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2-5-  can   18.3 

Pears,  f2\  can   21.1 

Pineapple,  #2-|-  can   22.1 

Fruits  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb..:     7.1 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb   23.2 

Oranges,  doz   38.1 


Above  or 
below 
July 
1929 


0 

4.9 
15.7 
24.7 


13.0 
17.8 
10.4 

2.1 
5.9 
3.2 

7.9 
5.4 
5.2 

19.6 
23.0 
22.6 

7.6 
21.5 
31.7 


0 

4.9 
15.6 
24.7 


13.0 
17.6 
10.4 

2.1 
5.1 
2.8 

9.4 
6.0 
4.9 

19.5 
23.0 
22.6 

6.3 
21.7 
31.8 


0.0 
0.0 

4-2.1 

4-15.0 
4-6.0 
-1.0 

0.0 
4-4.1 
-17.6 

4-14.6 
-25.9 
-2.0 

4-6.6 
4-9.0 
4-2.3 

-11.3 
-6.5 
-16.5 


-2.0 

-20 ,4 
-3.1 


-17.7 
4-6.0 
-24.6 

-46.2 
-27.1 
-41.7 


crops  begin  in  September  to  come 
to  market. 

SHIPMENTS  of  early  and 
intermediate  crop  potatoes  prac- 
tically finished  up  in  July  with 
only  a  few  left-overs  to  be 
shipped  in  August  and  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  to  be 
shipped  from  less  important 
States.  The  late  crop  does  not 
begin  to  come  to  market  in  any 
considerable  quantity  until  late 
September,  and  then  increases 
seasonally  to  a  peak  in  March. 
August  is  also  at  the  end  of 
the  early  onion  season  and  too 
early  for  the  late  crop.  So  it 
goes  with  fresh  vegetables. 


-32.4 
-29.0 


Complete  on 
this  page  . 


off  0.8  cent  a  quart.  Vegetable  prices  in- 
creased slightly.  Potatoes  stayed  at  the  same 
level  as  2  weeks  earlier;  lettuce  moved  upward, 
and  carrots  advanced  a  little  over  a  half-cent 
a  pound.  In  the  fresh  fruits,  apples  dropped 
1.3  cents  per  pound  with  the  new  crop;  orange 
and  banana  prices  tended  upward  slightly. 
Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  showed  but  little 
change . 

FRUITS  AND  vegetables,  always  summer's 
food  headliners,  have  been  particularly  good 
consumer  draws  this  year.  By  the  time  August 
arrives,  however,  their  number  and  variety  begin 
to  thin  out.  There  will  be  a  pick  up  again  in 
the  case  of  some  vegetables  and  fruits  when  late 


GREEN  PEAS  are  just 
abput  over,  celery  is  just  be- 
ginning to  move  from  New  York 
State,  and  carrots  are  just  about 
beginning  the  fall  marketings. 
Corn,  tomatoes,  snap  beans,  and 
otheV  locally  grown  crops  should 
be  coming  to  market  during  Au- 
gust. Sweetpotatoes  are  one  thing  that  should 
be  showing  up  on  the  vegetable  side  in  good 
volume.  We  still  have  a  month  or  two  for  good 
melons.  Peaches  are  probably  most  plentiful 
right  now  and  they  should  be  pretty  good.  If 
you  are  going  to  can  peaches,  August  is  a  good 
month  to  buy  them  if  you  live  north  of  the  ' 
Mason-Dixon  line;  if  you  are  south  of  it  you 
should  have  bought  in  July.  Apples  are  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  and  supplies  will  be 
increasing  now  until  mid-winter.  Grapefruit 
season  is  over;  if  any  appear  on  the  fruit  counter 
they  are  apt  to  be  dry  and  too  old.  The  summer 
orange  or  "Valencia"  is  in  good  supply  now  and 
the  crop  is  fairly  large  in  California.  Pears 
are  in  season  now  and  should  be  in  fair  volume 
in  most  localities. 

WITH  FAVORABLE  weather  the  supplies  of 
seasonable  fruits  and  vegetables  from  now  on 
should  be  plentiful;  acreage  of  truck  crops  is 
about  the  highest  on  record. 
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BEEF 

BEEF  PRICES  were  shaved  down  slightly  during 
the  2  weeks  July  2  to  July  16;  round  steak 
declining  0.1  cent  a  pound,  rib  roast  0.2 
cent,  and  chuck  roast  0.3  cent.  Prices  of 
beef  cuts  ranged  from  25  percent  to  about  43 
percent  higher  in  the  middle  of  July  than 
they  cost  a  year  earlier. 

TOTAL  cattle  numbers  in  the  United  States  in 
July  of  this  year  were  considerably  smaller 
than  the  year  before  and  federally  inspected 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  during  the  last 
half  of  1935  is  expected  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  relatively  large  slaughter 
for  commercial  purposes  in  the  last  half  of 
1934.  The  reduction  in  slaughter  supplies 
probably  will  be  most  marked  in  the  number  of 
calves  and  in  the  better  grades  of  steers 
slaughtered.  With  prospective  feed  grain  pro- 
duction much  larger  this  year  than  last,  the 
number  of  cattle  fed  in  the  Corn  Belt  next 
fall  and  winter  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  a 
year  earlier.  During  the  first  half  of  1936 
marketings  of  grain-fed  cattle  are  expected 
to  be  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1935,  but  total  slaughter  of  cattle  and 
calves  probably  will  be  less. 

CATTLE  PRICES  paid  farmers  rose  sharply  from 
the  fall  of  1934  to  the  spring  of  1935,  but 
have  since  lost  a  part  of  their  gain.  The 
advances  were  relatively  much  greater  for 
lower  grades,  prices  of  which  were  greatly 
depressed  last  year  because  of  the  drought, 
than  they  were  on  the  higher  grades. 

WITH  current  prices  of  cattle  considerably 
higher  than  a  year  ago  and  slaughter  supplies 
for  the  next  5  months  expected  to  be  some- 
what less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1934,  farm  prices  during  the  remainder  of  1935 
are  expected  to  average  materially  higher 
than  a  year  earlier. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  16,  1955  (cents) 


Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States 

.  36 

.7 

30 

.2 

23 

.6 

New  England: 

Boston 

4fi 

p. 

.  \J 

pq 

4 

Bridgeport 

AA 

4 

1 

.  X 

5 

Fall  River 

43 

.  8 

_  ]_ 

6 

Manchester 

44 

.4 

30 

.  6 

26 

.  9 

New  Haven 

46 

6 

.  9 

27 

5 

Portland,  Maine 

44 

8 

34 

.  9 

25 

.  8 

Providence 

45 

0 

35 

0 

27 

,  5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo 

35 

2 

30 

€ 

24 

2 

Newark 

42 

2 

33 

5 

26 

9 

New  York 

38 

g 

32 

.  9 

25 

I 

Philadelphia 

40 

8 

36 

2 

26 

.  5 

Pittsburgh 

37 

9 

32 

0 

24 

.  3 

Rochester 

36 

6 

29 

0 

23 

.  9 

Sc  ranton 

38 

4 

33 

5 

28 

.  2 

East  North— Central : 

Chicago 

35 

6 

32 

.3 

25 

.  9 

Cincinnati 

39 

6 

33 

.  9 

26 

.  8 

Cleveland 

36 

8 

31 

.7 

26 

.4 

Columbus 

40 

2 

31 

.5 

26 

.6 

Detroit 

36 

.2 

30 

.  3 

25 

.  1 

Indianapolis 

38 

.2 

29 

.  9 

25 

7 

Milwaukee 

35 

.  1 

29 

.4 

25 

.7 

Peoria 

34 

5 

27 

6 

23 

.  0 

Springfield,  111 

35 

4 

26 

2 

22 

5 

West  North— Central : 

Kansas  City 

34 

0 

28 

g 

22 

7 

Minneapolis 

33 

3 

28 

4 

24 

4 

Omaha 

34 

g 

26 

3 

22 

o 

St .  Louis 

39 

7 

31 

1 

23 

Q 

St  Paul 

33 

0 

29 

0 

24 

o 

Wichita 

33 

5 

23 

4 

1 7 

7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

37 

5 

29 

\ 

1 

X 

Bal t imo  re 

35 

9 

31 

o 

/CO 

Q 

o 

Charleston,  S.  C 

32 

7 

26 

5 

90 

f) 

Jacksonville 

30 

0 

26 

w 

90 
<,\j 

o 

■  Norfolk 

34 

7 

29 

0 

21 

8 

Richmond. 

37 

g 

30 

4 

91 

Q 
o 

29 

4 

25 

5 

1  p. 

Washington,  D .  C 

41 

7 

32 

8 

26 

o 

Winston— Sal Gm 

27 

0 

20 

6 

21 

R 
o 

East  South— Central : 

Bi  rminghaHi 

38 

1 

?7 

A.  I 

q 

99 

O 

Louisvil 1 G 

37 

3 

27 

8 

9"^ 

C 

D 

Mpnrnh  i  s 

37. 

g 

27 

3 

1  q 

C 

V? 

MnV)  i  1  p 

30 . 

5 

23 

3 

1  7 

/C 

West  South— Central : 

Dallas 

8 

R 
\J 

91 
/CX 

c 

D 

El  Paso 

32 

2 

25 

2 

90 

n 

Hon   +  nn 

34. 

4 

q 

1  q 

X  J  . 

c 

I.i  +  tlp  Rock 

33 . 

5 

7 
1 

1  q 
x^ . 

/C 

31 . 

4 

28 

9 

1  Q 

X  . 

T 
X 

Oklahonia  City 

27. 

6 

19 

1 

xo . 

Mmi  n  tain* 

Butte 

fi 

1  q 

O 

Denve  r 

31. 

5 

24. 

6 

21. 

0 

Sal t  Lake  Ci+v 

31. 

9 

26. 

1 

22. 

4 

Tn  n*=ion 

34. 

7 

31. 

7 

23. 

7 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

31. 

8 

27. 

8 

20. 

1 

Portland,  Oreg  

25. 

1 

21. 

6 

17. 

3 

San  Francisco  

31. 

4 

28. 

1 

18. 

7 

Seattle  

31. 

9 

26. 

8 

19. 

1 
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COOK  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GRADE  AND  CUT 


BEEF 


CHICAGO  METHOD  OF  CUTTING 


CHICAGO  METHOD 

1.  Shank — Soup;  stew;  hamburger. 

2.  Heel  of  rovind — Stew;  pot  roast. 

3.  Full  round — Minute  steak;  Swiss  steak;  pot  roast; 

stew. 

4.  Boneless  rump — Pot  roast;  corned. 

5.  Sirloin — Broiled  steak;  roast. 

6.  Porterhouse — Broiled  steak. 

7.  Flank — Braised  steak;  stew;  hamburger. 

8.  Prime  rib — 7  ribs: 

A.  Prime  rib  roast — 5  ribs. 

B.  Blade  roast — 2  ribs. 

9.  Plate,  fresh  or  corned — Stew;  boiling  meat. 

10.  Brisket,  fresh  or  corned — Boiling  meat;  stew. 

11.  Fore  shank — Soup;  stew;  hamburger. 

12.  Chuck  round  bone — Pot  roast;  stew. 

13.  Chuck — Straight  cut: 

A.  Chuck  blade— Pot  roast. 

B.  Chuck— Swiss  steak. 

14.  Neck — Stew;  mincemeat;  meat  loaf. 

,  OTHER  EDIBLE  PARTS 

Heart — Stew;  stuffed  and  braised. 

Kidney — Stew;  meat  pie. 

Liver — Fried;  braised;  liver  loaf;  liver  paste. 

Tongue — (Fresh;  corned;  pickled;  smoked;)  boiled. 

Tripe — Pickled;  broiled;  creamed. 

Oxtail — Stew;  braised;  soup. 


Lean  meat  in  all  cuts  is  equally  nutritious.  Its  palatability  depends  on  the  method 
of  cooking.    The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  will  tell  you  ways  of  preparing  cheaper  cuts. 

Quality  of  beef  is  as  important  as  the  cut.  Look  for  "U.  S."  grades — Prime,  Choice, 
Good,  Medium,  Common — roller-stamped  in  purple  ink  appearing  on  all  cuts  of  carcasses 
which  have  been  Government-graded  for  quality. 
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PORK  PRODUCTS 

PORK  PRODUCTS  continued  upward  in  price,  pork 
chops  advancing  1.8  cents  a  pound,  whole 
smoked  ham  0.4  cent  a  pound,  and  lard  0.1 
cent  a  pound  in  the  2  weeks  ending  on  July 
16.  Lard  prices  moved  up  to  about  84  percent 
higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Prices  of 
other  pork  products  ranged  from  22  percent  to 
45  percent  above  levels  on  July  17,  1934. 

FURTHER  DECLINE  in  hog  slaughter  made  hogs  one 
of  the  few  commodities  for  which  local  market 
prices  were  higher  in  mid-July  than  a  month 
earlier.  At  $8.40  per  100  pounds  on  July  15, 
however,  farmers  received  only  4  cents  more 
than  in  mid-June .  Nevertheless,  in  July  1934, 
farmers  sold  hogs  for  an  average  of  $3.95  per 
hundredweight,  or  less  than  half  the  price 
this  July. 

HOG  SLAUGHTER  at  eight  primary  markets  amounted 
to  338,000  head  during  the  2  weeks  ending 
July  13,  as  compared  with  393,000  during  the 
fortnight  before  June  15,  and  752,000  head  in 
the  corresponding  2  weeks  in  1934. 

THE  PIG  CROP  this  spring  was  about  20  percent 
smaller  than  last  year's.  While  the  indica- 
tions are  for  a  larger  fall  pig  crop,  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  effects  of  the 
smaller  spring  farrowing.  This  year's  corn 
crop  is  expected  to  be  below  the  1928-32 
average,  but  much  greater  than  last  year's 
crop.  Supplies  of  other  feed  grains  will 
probably  be  about  average,  but  bigger  than  a 
year  ago.  Hogs  will  probably  be  marketed  at 
heavier  weights  during  the  next  season  than  in 
1934-35,  which  may  offset  to  some  extent  the 
fewer  numbers.  Increased  demand  for  breeding 
stock,  however,  will  probably  minimize  this 
influence . 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  16,  1955  (cents) 


Whole 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

smoked 

ham 

[■ID.  ) 

(10.  ) 

( ID  .  ) 

United  States 

37.0 

19.3 

28.7 

New  England: 

Boston  

37.7 

18.3 

30.0 

Bridgeport...   

39.8 

18.2 

29.3 

Fall  River . 

37.6 

17.5 

29.2 

Manchester.. 

37.7 

18.4 

30.4 

New  Haven  

39.5 

18.9 

30.2 

Portland,  Maine 

38.0 

18.1 

29.2 

Providence.. 

40.2 

17.8 

28.3 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

37.8 

18.0 

28.7 

Newark....  

39.8 

20.0 

30.7 

New  York..  

39.0 

19.6 

29.6 

Philadelphia  

40.1 

19.9 

29.4 

Pittsburgh  

40.3 

18.7 

28.0 

Rochester 

36.6 

18.5 

28.9 

Scranton...   

40.8 

20.0 

28.5 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago...  

38.4 

18.7 

27.9 

Cincinnati  

39.6 

20.6 

28.9 

Cleveland   

39.2 

21.0 

28.6 

Columbus..    

37.7 

19.3 

29.0 

Detroit. 

43.0 

18.9 

30.0 

Indianapolis  

36.1 

18.6 

27.4 

Milwaukee   

36.0 

18.7 

27.7 

Peoria   

35.4 

19.9 

28.3 

Springfield,  111 

34.5 

19.1 

27.9 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City   

36.0 

19.0 

28.1 

Minneapolis  

36.5 

18.9 

28.4 

Omaha  

33.6 

20.1 

27.8 

St.  Louis   

39.8 

18.9 

28.6 

St.  Paul  

35.2 

19.1 

27.5 

Wichita   

33.8 

19.3 

26.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

34.5 

19.0 

26.6 

Baltimore  

36.8 

18.7 

29.2 

Charleston,  S.  C 

31.5 

19.6 

26.9 

Jacksonville.   

31.3 

19.6 

27.4 

Norfolk.  -.  

33.4 

18.1 

28.7 

Richmond  

37.2 

18.3 

28.1 

Savannah  

30.7 

18.7 

25.8 

Washington,  D.  C 

41.9 

18.7 

29.1 

Winston-Salem  

34.2 

17.4 

28.4 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

33.1 

18.4 

27.4 

Louisville  

35.8 

19.8 

26.2 

Memphis   

35.9 

18.8 

28.8 

Mobile...-   

31.8 

19.0 

27.7 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   

33.7 

21.7 

28.4 

El  Paso   

38.7 

19.2 

30.9 

Houston   

33.0 

18.2 

26.7 

Little  Rock  

31.9 

20.0 

27.9 

New  Orleans   

35.7 

18.9 

28.0 

Oklahoma  City  

32.9 

18.6 

28.3 

Mountain: 

Butte   

30.4 

22.1 

28.9 

Denver    

35.9 

21.1 

29.2 

Salt  Lake  City  

36.3 

23.6 

31.0 

Tucson   

36.7 

20.2 

28.7 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles  

41.5 

18.9 

29.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

33.1 

19.7 

29.0 

San  Francisco  

.  37.8 

20.1 

31.2 

Seattle   

37.3 

19.7 

31.3 
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COOK  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CUT 


PORK 


16 


-3 


fried,  broiled,  or 


1.  Hind  feet — Boiled  and  pickled. 

2.  Hams,  Cured — Baked  or  boiled; 

braised. 
Fresh — Roast;  braised  steak. 

3.  Bacon — Broiled  or  fried. 

4.  Pork  loins.  Fresh — Roast;  crown  roast;  braised  chops. 

Cured — Canadian  style  bacon. 

5.  Spareribs — Baked  or  boiled. 

6.  Spareribs — Half  sheet — Baked  and  boiled. 

7.  Brisket  (forepart  of  bacon) — Seasoning  for  vege- 

tables. 

8.  Picnic,  Cured — Baked  or  boiled;  fried  or  braised. 

9.  New  York  style  shoulder — Cooked  like  fresh  ham. 

10.  Neck  bones — Cooked  like  spareribs. 

11.  Picnic  butts — Cooked  like  ham. 

12.  Jowl  butts — Sliced,  fried;  seasoning  for  vegetables. 

13.  Boston  butts — Cooked  like  ham. 

14.  Loin  butts  (end  of  pork  loin) — Roast. 

15.  Fore  feet — Boiled  and  pickled. 

16.  Leaf  fat — Rendered  for  lard. 


-9' 
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OTHER  EDIBLE  PARTS 

Heart — Stew;  braised. 
Kidney — Stew;  meat  pie. 

Liver — Fried;  braised;  liver  loaf;  liver  paste. 

Tongue — (Fresh,  corned,  pickled,)  boiled. 

Brains — Fried;  braised;  scrambled. 

Tail — Boiled. 

Ears  and  snout — Boiled. 

Head — Headcheese;  scrapple. 


Quality  variations  in  pork  on  the  average  retail  market  are  slight. 

Best-quality  cuts  have  a  thin,  smooth  skin,  free  from  wrinkles.  Difference  in  color 
between  cuts  of  different  grades  is  not  so  great  as  in  beef,  veal,  and  lamb.  High-quality  flesh 
is  fine;  poor  quality,  soft  and  flabby.  Top- grade  hams  are  short,  thick,  with  a  moderately 
small  shank.    Best  grade  in  spareribs  and  pork  loin  has  soft,  red  bones,  fine-textured  flesh. 

All  pork  should  be  thoroughly  cooked. 
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LAMB 

LITTLE  CHANGE  occurred  in  prices  of  lamb  from 
July  2  to  July  16,  breast  lamb  advancing  0.1 
cent  a  pound,  leg  of  lamb  remaining  the  same, 
square  chuck  dropping  0.3  cent  a  pound.  The 
greatest  change  in  lamb  prices  during  the  past 
year  was  in  breast  lamb,  which  was  20.9  per- 
cent higher  on  July  16. 

MARKETINGS  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  the  seven  mar- 
kets during  the  week  ending  July  27  totaled 
185,000  head.  This  was  16,000  less  than  in 
the  preceding  week,  and  59,000  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  There  was 
an  increased  proportion  of  slaughter  lambs 
from  the  Northwest,  and  marketings  of  these 
are  expected  to  increase  seasonally,  since 
ranges  are  beginning  to  deteriorate. 

PRICES  received  by  farmers  for  lambs  on  July  15 
averaged  about  4  percent  lower  than  on  the 
corresponding  date  in  June,  but  11  percent 
above  the  price  on  July  15,  1934,  and  about  3 
percent  above  the  1910-14  average  July  15 
price.  Little  change  in  lamb  prices  is  ex- 
pected during  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

SLAUGHTER  of  lambs  during  the  first  2  months  of 
the  present  crop  year  was  considerably  larger 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
but  slaughter  during  the  remainder  of  the 
grass  lamb  marketing  season  up  to  December  1 
will  probably  be  no  larger  than  during  that 
period  last  year,  in  view  of  the  reduced 
western  lamb  crop.  Demand  for  feeding  lambs 
in  the  Corn  Belt  and  western  feeding  areas 
during  the  fall  months  will  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  slaughter  of  late  lambs.  If 
the  demand  for  breeding  stock  is  active, 
fewer  lambs  will  reach  the  slaughter  pens. 
Feed-crop  prospects  in  the  Corn  Belt,  though 
below  the  average  of  1928-32,  are  consider- 
ably better  than  in  either  of  the  past  two 
drought  years. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  16,  1955  (cents) 


Leg  of 

Breast 

Lamb 

Markets 

lamb 

lamb 

square 
chuck 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb. ) 

United  States  

-.  27 

3 

13 

3 

21.2 

New  England: 

Boston..  

25 

8 

13 

7 

17.5 

Bridgeport  

28 

0 

10 

4 

22.4 

Fall  River  

27 

0 

11 

2 

19.1 

Manchester  

27 

0 

11 

5 

22.2 

New  Haven   

27 

8 

12 

5 

21.9 

Portland,  Maine 

26 

4 

14 

4 

20.5 

Providence   

26 

4 

16 

2 

22.0 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

24 

7 

13 

6 

22.9 

Newark    

28 

4 

14 

0 

24.0 

New  York    

27 

2 

11 

8 

19.9 

Philadelphia   

28 

3 

9 

1 

19.3 

Pittsburgh  _   

28 

3 

14 

6 

20.0 

Rochester  _  

25 

4 

14 

1 

22.4 

Scranton  

31 

0 

14 

3 

25.0 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago.   

27 

6 

12 

4 

23.3 

Cincinnati   

31 

1 

16 

7 

25.2 

Cleveland.   

29 

5 

15 

2 

25.4 

Columbus  

30 

3 

17 

6 

26.9 

Detroit   

29 

5 

15 

9 

26.0 

Indianapolis   

30 

9 

13 

5 

23.4 

Milwaukee   

28 

8 

12 

8 

23.8 

Peoria   

28 

4 

14 

2 

22.9 

Springfield,  111 

26 

7 

13 

0 

20.1 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City  

26. 

2 

15 

8 

22.7 

Minneapolis  

26 

6 

11 

1 

22.3 

Omaha     

26 

2 

9 

8 

19.6 

St .  Louis...  _  

26 

9 

17 

5 

22.5 

St.  Paul   

25 

7 

11 

7 

21.9 

Wichita.   

26 

7 

11 

6 

20.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta     

26 

5 

17 

7 

20.0 

Baltimore  

27 

4 

14 

4 

22.6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

29 

3 

15 

0 

20.0 

Jacksonville  

26 

3 

13 

3 

20.4 

Norfolk.  

26 

4 

13 

0 

17.9 

Richmond   

28 

5 

15 

0 

22.1 

Savannah  

26 

7 

13 

0 

18.6 

Washington,  D.  C 

29 

4 

13 

3 

24.1 

Winston-Salem..  

30 

0 

16 

5 

21.5 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

30 

7 

14 

7 

17.5 

Louisville   

30 

4 

17 

0 

23.8 

Memphis   

27 

5 

13 

2 

18.1 

Mobile   

27 

5 

14 

0 

18.2 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

29 

6 

17 

2 

17.8 

El  Paso  

28 

1 

14 

6 

20.9 

Houston   

29 

7 

14 

2 

19.2 

Little  Rock  

26 

6 

14 

7 

18.9 

New  Orleans  

26 

7 

13 

3 

17.5 

Oklahoma  City  ._ 

29 

3 

12 

3 

19.3 

Mountain : 

Butte...  

25 

7 

13 

3 

20.0 

Denver   _  

25 

2 

12 

6 

19.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

25 

6 

11 

8 

20.4 

Tucson   

26 

6 

12 

3 

22.6 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles.....   24.7  10.7  18.0 

Portland,  Oreg   20.7  10.2  17.2 

San  Francisco   25.7  10.1  18.0 

Seattle...    23.6  11.2  18.8 
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COOK  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GRADE  AND  CUT 


LAMB 


1.  Leg — Roast. 

2.  Loin — Broiled  chops;  roast  saddle. 

3.  Rack — Broiled  chops;  crown  roast. 

4.  Sq.  chuck — Boned  roast;  stew;  Saratoga  chops. 

5.  Neck — Stew. 

6.  Shank — Soup;  stew;  ground-meat  patties. 

7.  Breast — Stew;  stuffed  roast. 

8.  Flank — Stew;  ground-meat  patties. 

OTHER  EDIBLE  PARTS 

Heart — Stew;  braised. 
Kidney — Broiled  on  toast. 
Liver — Broiled;  fried;  braised. 

Tongue — (Fresh,  corned,  pickled,  smoked),  boiled. 
Brains — Fried;  braised;  scrambled. 


Lamb  at  any  age  is  tender.  "Spring  lamb"  (most  plentiful  from  May  to  July)  are  3 
to  5  months  old;  "Grass  lamb"  (sold  from  August  to  December)  are  mostly  5  to  8  months 
old;  "Fed  lamb"  (sold  usually  from  December  to  May)  are  8  to  12  months  old. 

Look  for  U.  S.  grades — Prime,  Choice,  Good,  Medium,  Common — on  all  lamb  which 
has  been  Government  graded  for  quality. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  16,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


Milk,  fresh 
Quart  Butter 

(de-  fat  Cheese  Butter 
liv-  content 

ered)  (lb.)  (lb.) 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

BUTTER  rose  0.1  cent  a  pound,  milk  dropped  0.1 
cent  a  quart,  while  the  price  of  cheese  re- 
mained unchanged  during  the  2  weeks  ending 
July  16. 

AT  THE  FARM  decreased  prices  again  were  recorded 
for  dairy  products .  although  seasonal  advances 
usually  occur  for  most  items  in  this  group 
from  June  to  July.  The  July  15  figure  on 
butter  fat  amounted  to  22.3  cents  per  pound, 
compared  with  23.7  cents  per  pound  a  month 
earlier  and  22.1  cents  in  July  1934.  Better 
than  average  condition  of  pastures  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  milk  production  over  a 
year  ago  prevented  the  recurrence  of  the  usual 
seasonal  rise  in  butter  fat  prices  this  year 
during  the  month  ending  July  15. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  was  estimated  to  be  6  percent 
higher  on  July  1  than  a  year  ago.  Although 
there  are  fewer  cows  than  last  year,  milk 
productionsper  cow  was  about  12  percent  higher 
on  July  1,  1935.  than  on  the  same  date  in  1934, 
and  nearly  10  percent  above  July  1,  1933.  It  was 
almost  2  percent  less,  however,  than  the  aver- 
age for  July  1  for  the  period  1925-32.  The 
greatest  increase  over  a  year  ago  occurred  in 
the  North-Central  States,  where  the  drought 
was  most  severe  last  year.  Production  in  most 
of  the  important  dairy  States  on  July  1  was 
above  average. 

ACREAGE  of  hay  for  harvest  this  year  is  nearly 
9  percent  larger  than  in  1934  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  crop  to  be  harvested  will  be 
nearly  50  percent  larger.  With  fewer  live- 
stock to  feed  and  more  feed  grains  and  hay 
in  prospect  than  a  year  ago,  the  available 
supply  per  animal  should  be  much  greater  than 
last  year.  With  this  favorable  feeding  situa- 
tion it  is  expected  that  milk  production  per 
cow  will  continue  fairly  high  for  the  next  few 
months . 


United  States.,.    11.7  3.5-4.6  24.9  30.3 

New  England: 

Boston..   12.0  3.7-4.0  25.2  30.0 

Bridgeport    13.0  3.8  29.2  31.4 

Fall  River    13.0  3.8  25.2  30.4 

Manchester...   12.0  3.8-4.1  25.5  29.6 

New  Haven   13.0  3.8-4.05  26.4  31.6 

Portland,  Maine....  12.0  4.0-4.1  26.1  30.5 

Providence   13.0  3.7-3.8  24.4  29.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo..-.    12.0  3.6-3.7  25.9  28.6 

Newark.   13.0  3.5-3.7  28.3  32.4 

New  York   12.5  3.5-3.7  28.7  31.5 

Philadelphia   11.0  3.5-4.0  29.7  32.8 

Pittsburgh   11.0  3.6-4.6  26.7  31.2 

Rochester.   12.0  3.8  26.9  28.9 

Scranton   11.0  3.8  26.5  30.2 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   11.0  3.6-3.8  27.9  30.0 

Cincinnati    12.0  3.7  24.6  29.6 

Cleveland   10.0  3.5  26.7  30.6 

Columbus    10.0  4.0  24.9  30.2 

Detroit   12.0  3.6-3.7  24.0  30.8 

Indianapolis   10.0  3.8-3.9  24.0  28.4 

Milwaukee    10.0  3.6-3.63  26.8  28.8 

Peoria   11.0  3.8-4.0  24.1  28.8 

Springfield,  111.  11.1  4.0  21.6  29.4 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City...   11.0  3.8-4.0  25.7  28.9 

Minneapolis   10.0  3.5-3.7  23.8  27.9 

Omaha     10.0  3.8  26.0  28.7 

St.  Louis    12.0  3.7-3.8  24.0  30.1 

St.  Paul    10.0  3.6-3.7  24.4  28.6 

Wichita     10.0  3.7-4.0  21.5  25.8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    14.0  4.3-4.4  24.0  32.2 

Baltimore   12.0  4.0  25.5  32.5 

Charleston,  S.  C.   15.0  4.0-4.3  21.9  30.6 

Jacksonville..-  15.0  4.0-4.5  21.9  31.0 

Norfolk...    14.0  3.8  22.6  30.6 

Richmond.....   12.0  3.5  23.0  29.7 

Savannah.   14.0  4.0-4.5  21.1  30.1 

Washington.  D.  C.  13.0  4.1-4.2  25.5  32.6 

Winston-Salem          14.0    23.7  32.0 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   14.0  4.3-4.5  21.3  33.0 

Louisville....   12.0  4.0  24.9  28.0 

Memphis.....    10.5  3.5-4.5  20.9  29.2 

Mobile......   13.0  4.0-4.5  22.2  29.1 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas...   11.0  4.4  26.6  28.0 

El  Paso    11.0  4.0  21.8  30.3 

Houston..    12.0  4.0-4.5  20.0  30.3 

Little  Rock..   12.0  3.8-4.5  22.2  28.3 

New  Orleans   11.0  4.2-4.5  23.4  30.9 

Oklahoma  City           11.0  4.0  24.4  29.9 

Mountain:  ^ 

Butte    10.0  3.5-3.7  23.8  30.4^ 

Denver   10.7  3.8  26.1  30.2 

Salt  Lake  City         10.0  3.8  22.2  30.9 

Tucson    10.0  3.8-4.0  25.0  31.5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles..   11.0  4.0  26.4  31.6 

Portland,  Oreg         10.5  4.0  22.7  30.6 

San  Francisco   12.0  4.0-4.2  27.6  32.1 

Seattle   9.0  4.0  22.0  31.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  16,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

White 

Rye 

Whole 
wheat 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.) 

(lb.  ) 

United  States...  

8.3 

8 

9 

9.0 

New  England: 

Boston  

8.3 

9 

2 

8.8 

Bridgeport   

8.7 

9 

1 

9.2 

Fall  River   

8.0 

8 

4 

8.9 

Manchester.  

8.3 

9 

0 

8.7 

New  Haven.   

8.5 

8 

9 

9.3 

Portland,  Maine 

9.1 

9 

6 

9.4 

Providence.   

8.2 

8 

8 

9.4 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

8.4 

8 

5 

9.4 

Newark.  

9.2 

9 

5 

9.6 

New  York..  

8.9 

9 

1 

9.6 

Philadelphia.   

8.7 

9 

9 

10.6 

Pittsburgh..  

8.4 

9 

1 

9.2 

Rochester  

8.1 

8 

2 

9.1 

Scranton   

9.3 

9 

6 

9.9 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago    

7.4 

7 

9 

8.9 

Cincinnati   

7.8 

9 

4 

9.5 

Cleveland   

7.8 

8 

3 

8.7 

Columbus  _ 

8.1 

9 

1 

9.3 

Detroit  _ 

7.2 

7 

7 

8.0 

Indianapolis.   

7.4 

7 

7 

8.9 

Milwaukee...   

6.7 

6 

7 

9.3 

Peoria..  

8.0 

9 

0 

9.0 

Springfield,  111 

8.7 

9 

6 

9.6 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City   

7.8 

9 

0 

9.1 

Minneapolis....  

8.4 

8 

8 

9.3 

Omaha...   

8.4 

9 

3 

8.8 

St.  Louis  __  

8.3 

9 

0 

9.5 

St.  Paul   

8.5 

9 

0 

9.6 

Wichita  _  

7.7 

9 

3 

7.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

9.1 

9 

4 

9.0 

Baltimore   

8.9 

9 

3 

9.5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9.2 

9 

8 

10.0 

Jacksonville 

9.7 

9 

9 

10.0 

Norfolk....  

8.4 

8 

7 

9.0 

Richmond.  _. 

8.6 

8 

9 

9.0 

Savannah...   

9.4 

10 

0 

10.5 

Washington,  D.  C 

8.4 

8 

8 

8.9 

Winston-Salem  

9.9 

10.0 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham....   

9.8 

9 

9 

10.0 

Louisville.   

7.4 

8 

0 

8.5 

Memphis  

8.4 

8 

9 

9.3 

Mobile  

9.3 

10 

0 

10.0 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   

7.9 

8 

0 

7.8 

El  Paso...-.   

8.9 

10 

0 

9.3 

Houston.  

6.3 

8 

5 

8.6 

Little  Rock  

9.9 

9 

9 

10.1 

New  Orleans  

8.3 

8 

7 

9.7 

Oklahoma  City  

9.2 

10 

2 

10.0 

Mountain: 

Butte   

9.5 

9 

6 

9.6 

Denver..  

7.7 

9 

2 

8.0 

Salt  Lake  City  

6.6 

9 

4 

6.7 

Tucson  _  

10.0 

10 

0 

10.1 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles.  

7.2 

9 

3 

7.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

9.1 

10 

2 

9.2 

San  Francisco...  

9.3 

9 

0 

8.9 

Seattle    

9.1 

10 

0 

9.0 

BREAD 

PRICES  of  white,  rye,  and  whole  wheat  bread  re- 
mained unchanged  during  the  first  half  of 
July:  the  price  of  white  bread  ranging  from 
6.3  cents  a  pound  at  Houston,  Tex.,  to  10 
cents  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 

FROM  November  1934  to  the  middle  of  July  white 
bread  remained  practically  unchanged.  On  the 
latter  date  the  price  was  only  a  little  more 
than  1  percent  above  the  price  a  year  ago. 
Although  the  retail  price  of  bread  this  year 
has  been  above  the  level  of  the  past  4  de- 
pression years,  it  was  in  July  still  about  10 
percent  under  the  July  average  for  the  5  years 
1926  to  1930. 

AS  THE  RESULT  of  the  downward  movement  in  wheat 
prices  without  a  corresponding  change  in  re- 
tail prices  of  bread,  the  margin  between  the 
farm  price  of  wheat  and  the  retail  price  of 
bread  continued  to  widen  during  the  month 
ending  July  15.  The  increase  was  slight.  Out 
of  each  dollar  consumers  paid  for  bread  in 
July,  79  cents  went  to  processors  of  wheat  and 
bread  and  distributors  handling  these  foods 
from  the  farm  to  consumers.  This  amount  does 
not  include  the  processing  tax  on  wheat,  which 
goes  back  to  farmers  in  the  form  of  benefit 
payments.  This  figure  was  2  cents  greater 
than  in  the  first  5  months  of  1935,  but  the 
same  as  in  July  1934. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

FLOUR  and  wheat  cereal  cost  consumers  the  same 
on  July  2  and  July  16.  Macaroni  dropped  0.1 
cent  a  pound  in  this  period.  Flour  and 
macaroni  were  both  selling  at  the  same  price 
in  mid-July  as  a  year  ago:  wheat  cereal  was 
priced  2  percent  higher. 

DECLINE  in  the  United  States  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  wheat  amounted  to  less 
than  1  cent  per  bushel  from  June  15  to  July  15 
as  reports  of  rust  infestation  of  the  spring 
wheat  crop  helped  to  keep  prices  steady  during 
the  period  when  local  market  prices  usually 
decline  under  the  pressure  of  the  seasonal 
increase  in  winter  wheat  receipts.  At  76.4 
cents  per  bushel  in  mid-July  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  wheat  was  2.4  cents 
lower  than  a  year  earlier,  when  a  smaller  total 
crop  than  that  now  in  prospect  was  being 
harvested . 

PRODUCTION  of  wheat  was  forecast  on  July  1  at 
731,045,000  bushels,  which  would  be  about  47 
percent  larger  than  the  short  1934  crop,  but 
around  15  percent  smaller  than  an  average  crop 
for  the  5  years  1928  to  1932.  Since  the  first 
of  July  the  infection  of  black  rust  in  the 
spring  wheat  States  is  reported  to  have  gained 
considerable  headway  and  is  now  prevalent  over 
a  large  part  of  the  area.  In  consequence,  the 
crop  will  probably  be  materially  smaller  than 
that  indicated  by  the  July  1  estimate. 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

16  ^9'^'^ 

Markets 

Flour 

Maca- 
roni 

Wheat 
cereal 
(28-oz. 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

Pkg.  ) 

United  States  

4.9 

15.6 

24.7 

New  England: 

Boston 

4.6 

14.8 

Bridgeport 

5.4 

16 . 8 

PS  9 

Fall  River 

5 . 0 

16  6 

.  o 

Mancheste  r 

5 . 1 

17  2 

9fi  1 

New  Haven 

5.3 

16  8 

<,KJ  .  \J 

Portland,  Maine 

4.7 

17. 8 

24  3 

Providence 

4.9 

15 . 0 

22  9 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo 

5.1 

16.7 

24.5 

Newark 

5.5 

16 . 3 

24  3 

New  Yo  rk 

5.6 

16.8 

23 . 6 

Philadelphia 

5.0 

16 . 4 

9d  Q 

Pittsburgh 

4.5 

15 . 9 

23  3 

Rochester 

5.3 

15.3 

23 . 5 

Sc  ranton 

4.9 

17 . 5 

24.7 

East  North— Central : 

Chicago 

4.9 

14.4 

25 . 0 

Cincinnati 

4.7 

15 . 3 

22 . 4 

Cleveland 

4.9 

17.2 

23. 1 

Columbus 

4.3 

17.6 

27.5 

Detroit 

4.6 

14.8 

23 . 5 

Indianapolis 

4.5 

15.0 

25.7 

Milwaukee 

4.6 

14. 1 

24  9 

Peoria 

4.9 

16.6 

25.2 

Springfield,  111 

5.3 

15.9 

26.3 

West  North— Central : 

Kansas  City 

4.7 

16 . 5 

23  5 

Minneapolis 

4.8 

14.2 

22 . 2 

Omaha 

4.6 

19.3 

24. 5 

St .  Louis 

4.9 

16.6 

25 . 9 

St  Paul 

4.8 

14.2 

23 . 6 

Wichita 

4.4 

15.9 

25 . 2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

5.5 

17.6 

26.3 

Baltimore 

4.8 

15. 5 

24 . 3 

Charleston,  S.  C 

5.4 

15.4 

25 . 0 

Jacksonville 

5.6 

15.0 

26.4 

Norfolk 

4.9 

15 .4 

25.4 

Richmond 

4.8 

15.2 

23 . 3 

Savannah 

5.3 

16.2 

25.4 

Washington,  D.  C 

5.3 

15.7 

24. 0 

Winston— Salem 

3.8 

16 . 0 

27.3 

East  South— Central : 

Bi  rmingham 

5 . 3 

13.4 

25. 9 

Louisville 

4.7 

14.3 

24. 3 

Memphis 

5.5 

14.2 

25.4 

Mobile 

5.1 

16.8 

25.6 

West  South— Central : 

Dallas 

4.8 

18.7 

26.6 

El  Paso 

4.9 

16.9 

26. 1 

Houston 

4.6 

13.1 

22.9 

Little  Rock 

4.7 

15.7 

29.8 

New  Orleans 

6.1 

9.5 

24. 0 

Oklahoma  City 

5.1 

12.2 

16. 5 

Mountain : 

Butte 

4.6 

16.5 

25 . 7 

Denve  r 

3.8 

15.6 

24. 5 

Salt  Lake  City 

3.7 

16.7 

26.3 

Tucson 

5.1 

16.8 

25.9 

Paci  fir,* 

Los  AngolGS 

4.4 

15 . 1 

24. 0 

Portland,  Oreg___  __ 

4.5 

17.2 

22.2  j 

San  Francisco  

4.9 

15.9 

23.8  1 

Seattle____    

4.5 

16.3 

26.4  ] 

Average  Retail  Prices,  July  16.  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Hens 
(lb.) 

Eggs 
(doz. ) 

United  States   

.....  28.2 

33.6 

New  England: 


Boston  

TO 

X 

A'K 
^o  . 

R 

BridgGport   

0<i  . 

o 

4  (  . 

1 

rdJ-X  r\J.VcI_,  

97 
/o  (  . 

Q 

41 

q 

IVicLliollCo  Lc  I  _   

o<. . 

P 

*±o  . 

4 

Ngw  Haven   ___ 

D 

40 

R 
O 

Portland,  MainG  

ol  . 

fi 

41 
^1  . 

u 

Providence  

ol . 

X 

47 
4o  . 

o 

DU  I  I  aXO-   .__  _  . 

OR 

Q 
O 

74 
O'^ 

7 
O 

Newark  

OO  . 

O 

40 

R 

o 

New  Yo  rk  .  _   

ol 

A 

4n 

Q 

y 

Philadelphia   . 

"^0 

OiC 

O 

«c 

7R 
OD 

o 

9Q 

Q 

32 

8 

Roches  te  r    

OCX 

•7 

74 
O^ 

0 
/C 

Scranton.  

oO 

•7 

o 

7R 

0 

/C 

iLasX'  iNori.n— oen  uraj. . 

Chicago  _  

/Co 

o 
c 

70 
O/C 

Q 

Cincinnati-  _   

OR 

Q 

70 
O/C 

P 
/C 

V-'-Lfc?  V  y  XdllU  

8 

33 

9 

Columbus.-..  _  

oU 

o 

70 
OU 

c 
o 

Detroit   

OU 

71 
Ol 

R 
O 

Indianapolis  

OK 

p 

OR 

Milwaukee  

0"^ 

O 

o 

70 
OU 

0 
/c 

Peoria.  

OR 

A 

on 

/I 
*± 

cp ringiiexa,  ±11 

OA 

D 

07 

0 
/C 

wes  u  ino  rx.n— i^enx rai . 

Kansas  City.  

OR 

D 

7n 

OU 

7 
o 

Minneapolis   

OR 

1 
X 

OQ 

7 

o 

Omaha  _  

o 

OR 
/Co 

R 
O 

Q  +        T  .-til  -1  c 

0 X  .  JjOUIS  

OR 

rr 
I 

70 
OU 

o 

/C 

oX  .  raui.   

OA 

OQ 

R 

o 

OA 

OR 
/CO 

R 
o 

South  Atlantic i 

Atlanta.  ..  

OA 

X 

70 
O/C 

A 
U 

Baltimore.  

O^ 

7R 

OO 

n 
u 

unarxesxon,  0.  u  . 

OA 

( 

70 
OU 

25 

35 

9 

rJorioxK...  

OR 

Q 

O 

70 

o^ 

u 

Richmond  

OQ 

O 

71 
Ol 

o 

Savannah  

01 

Q 

OQ 
/cy 

1 

1 

wasnmgton,  u.  u 

70 

0<c 

C 

o 

7Q 
OO 

Q 

y 

Winston— Salem  

ol 

C 

o 

07 
>c  / 

A 

i!<ast  ooutn— i^entrai . 

Birmingham    

on 

n 
I 

07 

/C  ( 

Louisville...   

OR 

Q 

o 

OR 

/CO 

u 

Memphis  

OO 

O 

OQ 

/cy 

y 

Mobile   

O  1 
<cl 

c 
D 

07 

<C  ( 

c 
o 

West  ooutn— uentrai : 

Dallas  

07 
/CO 

O 

OQ 

<cy 

o 

El  Paso  

Q 

y 

Q 

y 

Houston     

OQ 
<CO 

X 

OQ 

/cy 

Little  KOCK    

OO 

X 

OR 
/CO 

New  Orleans   

rv 
I 

OQ 

/cy 

y 

URlahoma  oity..  

on 

Q 
O 

O  R 

/cO 

( 

Mountain ; 

Butte  

26 

0 

35 

2 

Denver  

27 

.7 

36 

8 

Salt  Lake  City  

28 

8 

33 

0 

Tucson   

29 

2 

41 

2 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

32 

.5 

34 

.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

26 

2 

30 

.9 

San  Francisco  

34 

.4 

33 

.7 

Seattle  

29 

.3 

34 

2 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

DURING  the  first  half  of  July  the  price  of  hens 
rose  0.2  cent  a  pound  and  egg  prices  went  0.9 
cent  a  dozen  higher.  Hens  were  selling  on 
July  16  at  prices  19  percent  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  while  eggs  were  up  about  28  per- 
cent. Hen  prices  are  for  fowl  at  least  a 
year  old.  While  prices  of  younger  chickens 
tend  to  fall  off  from  May  to  December,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  prices  charged  for  hens  to 
show  increases  in  this  period,  especially 
when  farmers  get  good  prices  for  eggs. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  for  eggs  paid  producers  advanced 
0.7  cent  per  dozen  between  June  15  and  July 
15,  while  the  price  paid  for  live  chickens 
(which  is  an  average  for  different  kinds) 
declined  1.6  cents  a  pound  during  the  same 
period . 

NUMBER  of  eggs  laid  per  100  hens  on  July  1  this 
year  was  44.1,  compared  with  40.9  on  that  date 
last  year  and  with  a  July  5-year  average  of 
42.8.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  per  100  hens 
on  July  1  this  year  was  greater  than  on  that 
date  in  any  of  the  previous  10  years.  This 
heavier  rate  of  laying  more  than  overcame  the 
shortage  in  number  of  layers  below  last  year 
and  resulted  in  a  total  production  of  eggs 
about  1.9  percent  greater  than  on  July  1  last 
year.  Most  of  the  gain  is  due  to  improvement 
in  the  Central  States. 

NUMBER  of  hens  and  pullets  in  farm  flocks  on 
July  1  was  6  percent  less  than  on  that  date 
last  year.  On  January  1  numbers  were  8  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  earlier.  This  pick-up 
in  numbers  is  due  mainly  to  some  recovery  in 
the  North-Central  States,  where  the  shortage 
below  numbers  last  year  decreased  from  about 
11  percent  in  January  to  about  7  percent  in 
July. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

NO  CHANGE  occurred  in  the  price  of  potatoes, 
but  both  onions  and  cabbage  prices  dropped 
slightly,  onions  0.8  cent  a  pound  and  cabbage 
0.4  cent  a  pound  during  the  2  weeks  ending 
July  16.  Cabbage  was  selling  at  about  18 
percent  less  than  prices  in  mid-July  a  year 
ago. 

BIG  SUPPLIES  of  potatoes  are  reported  from  all 
of  the  local  farm  gardens.  This  has  caused 
prices  to  commercial  producers  to  decline 
even  more  than  supplies  indicate  they  should. 
There  are  still  some  1934  old  crop  potatoes 
being  moved  to  market  from  Maine,  New  York, 
and  Wisconsin. 

TOTAL  crop  of  potatoes  from  the  intermediate 
group  of  States  is  estimated  at  37,321,000 
bushels  this  year,  compared  with  33,810,000 
last  year  and  39,833,000  for  the  5-year  aver- 
age 1928-32.  For  the  late  States  which  follow 
the  intermediate  on  the  market,  beginning 
about  the  middle  of  August,  production  is 
estimated  at  295,430,000  bushels  against  312,- 
368,000  bushels  last  year  and  290,322,000, 
5-year  average,  which  indicates  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  potatoes  this  fall  and  all 
next  winter  if  these  crop  prospects  turn  out. 

ONIONS  from  the  intermediate  group  of  States  are 
moving  to  market  now  in  much  smaller  volume 
than  they  did  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  Prin- 
cipal shipping  States  are  California,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  and  Washington.  Production  in 
this  group  of  States  is  estimated  at  4,303,000 
sacks  against  3,619,000  sacks  last  year  and 
3,850,000  sacks  for  the  5-year  average.  On- 
ions from  the  late  States  will  move  to  market 
about  August  or  September.  Acreage  is  esti- 
mated at  about  9,500  acres  above  last  year  and 
about  3,000  acres  above  average.  With  normal 
growing  conditions  the  crop  will  likely  be 
considerably  larger  than  last  year. 

MOST  of  the  cabbage  is  moving  to  market  by  truck 
from  nearby  market  areas  at  this  time  of  year. 
Acreage  in  the  intermediate  States  is  just 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Late  domestic 
cabbage  which  will  start  to  move  in  September 
shows  a  slight  decrease  in  acreage,  also  there 
is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  late 
Danish  type  of  cabbage.  Unless  yields  are 
better  than  usual  in  these  late  States,  pro- 
duction is  likely  to  be  smaller  than  last 
season . 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  16,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.  ) 

Onions 
(lb.) 

Cabbage 
(lb. ) 

United  States 

2  1 

5 . 1 

2 . 8 

New  England: 

Boston  ...   

ti  .  O 

0 . 4 

2 . 9 

Bridgeport  

o  o 

/£  .  /£ 

3 . 0 

rail  Kiver   

1 .  y 

0  .  b 

3 . 3 

Mancheste  r  

o  o 
<c  .  iL 

c  o 
O  . 

3 . 0 

New  Haven  

O  '7. 

c .  o 

O  .  1 

Portland,  Maine 

1  .  O 

0 .  b 

/c .  y 

Providence.   

li. .  U 

4  .  I 

O  T 
/£  .  / 

IVlXUUXt?  HLiailT-lC. 

J5UI I aio      

1 .  y 

O  .  1 

9  1 
<C  .  1 

Newark   _  

O  A 

A 

0  .  4 

9  Q 

/c .  y 

New  Yo  rk     

it .  o 

O  .  1 

O  .  4 

Philadelphia   

o  o 
<c  .  <c 

A  O 

9  9 
<£  .  <C 

Pittsburgh  

o  o 

/£  .  <C 

0 .  0 

9  Q 

Rochester..   

<c .  U 

O .  O 

9  /I 

Scranton    _ 

o  n 
c  .  U 

A  A 
4 . 4 

9 

xC  .  4 

Ejasx  no rtn— i/ent. rai . 

Chicago  

/C  .  1 

A  X 
4  .  o 

9  R 

uiiioiiiiiaLj  

9  1 
^  .  1 

Cleveland    

0  A 

R  9 

9  R 

Columbus  

<£  .  li. 

D  .  4 

9  9 

Detroit  

^  .  1 

A  Q 
4  .  y 

1  .  ( 

Indianapolis   

/C  .  1 

R  7 

9  X 

Milwaukee   

1  .  O 

A  R 
4  .  D 

9  7 

I  ou I  la  .   

^  .  J. 

U  .  X 

9  R 

opringiieia,  iii 

o  n 
(L  .  u 

D  .  1 

9  9 

West  North— Central : 

Kansas  City   

1  .  Ci 

R  R 

1 .  / 

Minneapolis   

R  A 
O  .  4fc 

9  1 

Omaha  

>c  .  1 

D  .  O 

9  R 

ot .  LOUIS   

<c  .  1 

A  1 
4  .  1 

9  1 

/C  .  1 

ot .  raul   

D  .  U 

9  R 

Wichita  

1  .  o 

A  ft 
4 . 0 

9  ^ 
.  4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

o  o 

C.  .  )t 

R  A 
O  .  4 

9  R 

Baltimore   

1 .  y 

R  n 

9  X 

Charleston,  o.  l. 

o  n 
<c  .  u 

R  A 
D  .  4 

X  R 

Jacksonville   

c .  u 

R  n 

o .  o 

NorioiK    

1  . 

R  A 

o .  o 

Richmond   

1  .  1 

R  X 

9  Q 

^ .  y 

1  Q 

O  .  1 

wasningxon,  u.  i/ 

1  .  O 

R  9 

o  .  ^ 

win.sxoii--oaxeiii  

9  1 

6  0 

2 . 8 

East  bouth— uentrai . 

Birmingham   

1 .  o 

R  9 

O  .  1 

Louisville  — 

/C  .  1 

A  R 
4  .  D 

9  4 

Memphis    

9  1 
^  .  1 

o .  y 

9  R 

Mobile  

9  9 

4 .  y 

O  .  O 

West  ooutn— uentrai . 

Dallas  

4  .  O 

X  R 

hil  raso   - 

9  9 

o .  u 

O  .  1 

Houston..  — 

9  "7 

9  Q 

o .  y  j 

Little  KOCK   

1  .  1 

A  n 
4  .  u 

X  1  i 

o .  1 

New  Orleans    

9  n 

A  1 
4  .  1 

X  R 

Oklahoma  City  

1  .  / 

R 

9    R  ! 

Mountain: 

r>, -1  4-  4- 

Dutte   

9  A 

/  .  4 

o .  y 

Denve  r  

9 

4  R 
4  .  O 

9  X 

oait  LiaKe  t-ixy  

1  .  o 

R  R 
O  .  O 

9  R 

Tucson   

1  Q 
1 .  o 

%  A 
O  .  4 

9  X 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

1.7 

3.3 

1.6 

Portland,  Oreg._  

2.1 

4.6 

2.6 

San  Francisco  

2.1 

4.2 

7.2  j 

Seattle   

2.0 

3.8 

2.8 

28  - 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  16,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 
(head) 

Spinach 
(lb.) 

Cctrro  "ts 
(bunch) 

Unitea  otates   

9 

4 

6 

0 

A  Q 

New  England: 

Boston...  

9 

7 

5 

4 

6.8 

Bridgeport  

9 

8 

6 

4 

6.3 

Fall  River  

8 

7 

6 

2 

6.1 

Manchester   

8 

5 

5 

4 

7.4 

New  Haven  

10 

3 

6 

1 

4.6 

Portland,  Maine 

9 

4 

7 

0 

7.4 

Providence.  

10 

0 

5 

0 

5.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo.    

8 

0 

4 

3 

5.3 

Newark.  

13 

2 

7 

1 

5.4 

New  York   

12 

4 

8 

9 

6.1 

Philadelphia   

10 

9 

5 

1 

4.4 

Pittsburgh   

10 

6 

6 

1 

3.9 

Rochester...   

9 

3 

4 

4 

4.0 

Scranton   

10 

9 

6 

4 

5.6 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

11 

3 

8 

2 

4.9 

Cincinnati   

11 

5 

6 

0 

3. 1 

Cleveland....   

11 

4 

5 

3 

5.5 

Columbus  

12 

6 

7 

1 

4.6 

Detroit   

10 

4 

5 

5 

5.0 

Indianapolis  

10 

8 

6 

1 

3.8 

Milwaukee..  

9 

9 

6 

4 

4.6 

Peoria.   

10 

5 

6 

9 

6.2 

Springfield,  111 

12 

1 

5 

9 

5.7 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City   

10 

4 

4 

5 

4.7 

Minneapolis  

9 

4 

4 

1 

3.7 

Omaha...  

9 

4 

5 

0 

3.4 

St.  Louis   

11 

3 

5 

8 

4.8 

St.  Paul  

9 

2 

5 

2 

3.9 

Wichita   

9 

5 

7 

5 

4.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

9 

9 

6 

8 

6.5 

1  Baltimore   

11 

5 

8 

4 

6.9 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9 

9 

7 

5 

6.4 

Jacksonville   

8 

9 

8 

7 

6.4 

Norfolk..   

10 

6 

5 

0 

5.0 

Richmond  

10 

1 

7 

3 

4.1 

Savannah   

9 

3 

8 

1 

6.9 

Washington,  D.  C 

12 

4 

6 

4 

7.5 

Winston-Salem  

12 

9 

10 

0 

8.2 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

7 

8 

7 

0 

6.2 

,  Louisville..  

10 

3 

7 

2 

3.0 

'  Memphis    

6 

9 

5 

4 

3.5 

Mobile   

8 

3 

8 

1 

6.0 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas...  

6 

4 

9 

7 

4.2 

El  Paso   

6 

4 

9 

5 

2.5 

Houston  

6 

6 

6 

2 

5.0 

Little  Rock  

6 

2 

6 

8 

4.0 

New  Orleans  

8 

7 

7 

8 

6.2 

Oklahoma  City  

7 

0 

7 

2 

3.9 

Mountain : 

Butte.  

8 

6 

8 

1 

5.0 

Denver   

6 

7 

4 

3 

3.2 

r       Salt  Lake  City 

7 

.9 

5 

8 

2.4 

Tucson.  

4 

.6 

4 

4 

2.3 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

6 

.4 

2 

5 

2.6 

Portland,  Oreg.  

4 

.8 

4 

7 

3.9 

San  Francisco  

4 

.5 

4 

7 

2.5 

Seattle...  

4 

.3 

4 

4 

2.3 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE  increased  1.5  cents  a  head,  spinach 
cost  the  consumer  0.6  cent  a  pound  more, 
carrot  prices  dropped  0.3  cent  a  bunch,  from 
July  2  to  July  16.  Spinach  prices  ended  about 
26  percent  cheaper  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
while  lettuce  was  some  15  percent  higher. 

LATE  JULY  supplies  of  lettuce  came  pretty 
largely  from  California,  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington. Shipments  during  the  week  of  July 
24  to  29  amounted  to  993  cars,  as  compared  with 
803  cars  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
Up  to  July  27  the  total  shipments  for  this 
season  were  about  4  percent  greater  than  for 
the  same  period  in  1934. 

MOST  of  the  spinach  and  carrots  are  now  being 
trucked  in  from  nearby  market  areas.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  between  seasons  for  car- 
rots. Movement  of  the  crop  from  Texas  has 
just  been  completed,  while  New  York  is  begin- 
ning and  California  is  now  about  finishing  up 
the  crop  of  last  year  and  will  begin  on  a  new 
crop  season  in  October. 

ACREAGE  of  commercial  truck  crops  in  1935  is 
estimated  at  1,481,710,  about  the  highest  on 
record.  Preliminary  estimate  of  acreage  of 
crops  for  canning  is  likewise  close  to  a  rec- 
ord. If  weather  conditions  are  favorable  the 
supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  and  vegetables 
for  canning  should  be  plentiful  during  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

PRICES  received  by  producers  for  truck  crops 
have  been  declining.  The  index  of  the  farm 
price  of  truck  crops  on  July  15  was  93  percent 
of  the  1910—14  average,  compared  with  96  per- 
cent on  June  15  and  127  percent  on  May  15. 
Part  of  this  decline  was  seasonal;  however, 
the  July  index  at  93  percent  was  9  percent 
below  the  level  of  July  1934. 
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FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

APPLES  were  selling  for  1.3  cents  a  pound  less 
on  July  16  than  2  weeks  earlier,  while  bananas 
cost  0.2  cent  a  pound  more  and  oranges  0.1 
cent  more.  Last  year  at  that  time  the  retail 
price  of  oranges  was  16.5  percent  higher, 
apples  were  11.3  percent  higher,  and  bananas 
were  6.5  percent  higher. 

LOWER  PRICES  of  apples  are  explained  largely  by 
the  larger  production  that  is  now  in  prospect, 
and  by  the  fact  that  new  crop  apples  are  now 
coming  on  the  market  in  larger  volume  as  con- 
trasted to  rather  short  supplies  of  storage 
fruit  which  dominated  the  market  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  new  crop  season. 

CALIFORNIA  Valencia  oranges  are  now  the  dominant 
variety  in  the  orange  market.  The  crop  is 
estimated  at  26,400,000  boxes,  as  compared  with 
16,465,000  boxes  produced  last  year. 

PRICES  received  by  farmers  for  fruit  declined 
2  percent  from  June  15  to  July  15.  At  98  per- 
cent of  the  1910-14  average,  they  were  13  per- 
cent below  the  average  for  mid-July  last  year. 
In  general,  production  of  fruit  is  expected  to 
be  considerably  greater  this  year  than  in 
1934. 

PEAK  of  the  peach  season  in  Georgia,  the  Caroli- 
nas,  and  Arkansas  is  just  about  past,  although 
supplies  are  still  moving  from  these  States. 
Consumers  who  contemplate  some  canning  and 
have  not  already  filled  their  needs,  will  not 
meet  the  same  difficulties  as  they  did  last 
year  when  the  northern  peach  crop  was  about 
wiped  out.  The  peach  crop  in  Northern  States 
is  well  above  average.  Peak  of  the  season 
from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  west  to  Illi- 
nois will  be  reached  this  month,  while  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  the  Western  States,  except  Cali- 
fornia, will  get  into  full  swing  along  in 
September. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  16,  1935  (cents) 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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CONSUMER 
QUERIES  W 
COMMENTS 

fS^  SUGAR  COSTS  seem  to  be 
troubling  a  consumer  in 
Ohio.  He  asks  us  whether  the 
charges  of  processors  and  dis- 
tributors are  not  bigger  this 
year  than  last.  Figuring  the 
spread  in  sugar  prices  is  com- 
plicated, but  a  rough  measure — 
the  best  we  have — seems  to  show 
that  the  margin  of  processors 
and    distributors    increased  in 

1933-  34       but       decreased  in 

1934-  35.  In  the  crop  year  1932, 
which  runs  from  September  1932 
to  September  1933,  beet  sugar 
farmers  received  $5.10  per  ton. 
Out  of  each  ton  were  refined  297 
pounds  of  sugar.  This  meant 
that  the  farmers  received  1.72 
cents  for  the  raw  material  going 
into  a  pound  of  beet  sugar.  In 
that  crop  year  the  average  price 
paid  by  consumers  for  sugar  was 
5.2  cents.  Processors'  and  dis- 
tributors' charges,  therefore, 
were  3.48  cents  a  pound.  In  the 
next  crop  year  farm  returns  were 
$5.13  per  ton  and  out  of  each 
ton  were  refined  305  pounds. 
Beet  sugar  farmers  earned  1.68 
cents  per  pound,  while  consumers 
paid  an  average  of  5.6  cents  for 
sugar.  The  margin  between  was 
3.92  cents  per  pound.  Estimated 
farm  price,  including  benefit 
payment,  for  1934—35  will  be 
$6.79  per  ton,  yielding  2.17 
cents  per  pound  for  the  315 
pounds  produced  per  ton.  Aver- 
age retail  price  for  this  crop 
year  is  estimated  at  5.6  cents, 
leaving  a  spread  of  3.43  cents  a 
pound,  slightly  less  than  the 
spread  in  1932-33.  This  spread 
covers  the  cost  of  processing 
the  beets  into  sugar  as  well  as 
the  margins  of  the  distributor. 


'Creating  a  scarcity- 
is  the  farthest  thing 
from  our  thoughts;  for 
no  matter  what  price 
he  gets,  if  the  farmer 
cannot  sell  enough,  h& 
will  not  make  a  living. 
But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  ec[ually  avoioL 
great  surpluses  teyond 
what  the  market-  can, 
absorb  at  any  given 
time;  for  the  surpluses 
bring  prices  down  so 
low  that  you  practically 
get  sweatshop  conditions 
on  the  farm.  That  is 
something  none  of  -as 
wants. The  just:  and  fair 
balance  is  what  we  must 
have  in  the  long  run." 

Henry  A  ."Wallace 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


fSJj  "HOW  MUCH  have  sugar  price 
increases  added  to  the  cost 
of  living?"  this  consumer  wants 
to  know.  That  depends,  of 
course,  on  how  much  sugar  you 
buy.  Since  this  consumer  lives 
in  Ohio  we  give  some  sample  es- 
timates of  sugar  consumption 
worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  In  Cleveland 
consumption  of  sugar  per  family 
is  estimated  at  180  pounds  per 
year.  In  Columbus  it  is  186 
pounds  per  year.  Families  in 
Cleveland,  then,  spent  on  the 
average  $10.08  for  sugar  in 
1934-35,  or  72  cents  more  than 
in  1932-33.  Families  in  Colum- 
bus spent  on  the  average  $10.42 
in  1934-35,   which  was  75  cents 


more  than  they  averaged  2  years 
earlier. 

"WE  HEAR  much  talk  about 
great  increases  in  meat  and 
butter  imports",  an  Iowa  con- 
sumer reports.  "What  are  the 
facts?"  Enough  meat  for  just 
one  meal  and  one  small  extra 
sandwich  for  all  of  us — about  80 
million  pounds — came  into  the 
country  during  the  year  ending 
with  June  30,  1935.  Against 
these  80  million,  we  produced 
that  year  close  to  11-g-  billion 
pounds.  Imports  then  were 
seven— tenths  of  1  percent  as 
large  as  production.  That  was 
more  than  imports  of  meat  aver- 
aged during  the  5  years  before 
the  drought,  but  even  in  this 
year  imports  compensated  little 
for  the  loss  in  production.  The 
increase  over  the  pre-drought 
5-year  average  of  meat  imports 
amounted  to  about  27  million 
pounds,  but  the  decrease  in  pro- 
duction was  close  to  2  billion 
pounds.  Moreover,  even  the  in- 
creased imports  of  1934—35  were 
smaller  than  in  the  years  just 
before  the  depression. 

fS^  NOW  for  butter.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1935, 
butter  imports  totaled  a  little 
over  22  million  pounds.  Butter 
production  that  year  amounted  to 
a  little  over  l^-  billion  pounds. 
Imports  were  1.4  percent  as 
large  as  production,  and  just 
about  enough  to  give  each  of  us 
the  average  amount  of  butter  we 
consume  in  3^  days.  Unlike  meat 
imports,  the  increase  in  butter 
imported  compensated  in  a  large 
way  for  the  reduction  in  butter 
production.  Butter  production^ 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,^ 
1935,  was  about  42  million 
pounds  less  than  the  pre-drought 
5-year  average;  butter  imports 
were  about  21  million  pounds 
greater. 
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s  it  «Z^2^  meat  you  want? 


SUPPOSE  you  have  25  cents  to 
spend  for  beef  and  want  to  get 
the  most  lean  meat  you  can  for  this 
money.     Which  cut  should  you  buy? 


TKe  amount  of  lean,  meat  in 
beef  cuts  does  not  d.eterm.in.e 
tKeiir  price  per"  pound. 


j  ALL    BEEF    cuts  include 

some  portion  of  waste,  some  amount  of  fat.  How 
^.  much  of  each  depends,    of  course,    on  the  cut. 

Strip  them  both  from  whatever  cut  and  you  have 
^ lef t  lean  meat  with  approximately  the  same  food 
1^  value.     Fat  makes  its  separate  contribution  to 

food    value,    to    tenderness,    and    flavor.  The 

I- 

^more  lean  meat  is  streaked  with  fat,  the  more 
tender  it  is.  Toning  up  the  appetizing  quality 
of  lean  meat  from  less  tender  cuts  is  a  trick 
of  cooking. 


WHAT  YOU  lose  in  tenderness  by  buying 
^cheaper  cuts  you  frequently  gain  in  quantity  of 
lean  meat.     Top  cut  in  price,  porterhouse,  has 
^much  less  lean  meat  per  pound  than  have  some  of 
the  cheaper  pieces.     You  may  pay — as  city  con- 
I  sumers  did  early  in  August — cents  less  for 
a  pound  of  round  steak  than  you  pay  for  a  pound 
of  sirloin,    but  actually  you  are  getting  lean 
meat  in  the  round  steak  form  for  12  cents  less  a 
pound    than    in    the    sirloin   steak    form.  Fore 
'Shank  will  cost  about  5  cents  more  a  pound  than 
'^hind  shank,  but  it  usually  has  about  a  third  more 
"lean  meat  than  hind  shank. 


BELOW  we  list  the  approximate  propor- 
■tions  of  lean  meat  you  ordinarily  get  from  the 

[-better-known  cuts,  if  prepared  according  to  the 
"Chicago  method  of  cutting.     If  economy  buying  is 

f -important  to  you,  do  a  little  figuring  next  time 

I 'yon  go  to  market. 

PList    the  prices 

^■bharged.  Balance 

^^gainst   them  the 

^**\mounts    of  lean 

t^Tieat  you  will 
*'.i:?ely    get  from 

l^Sach  cut .  If  round 

lUEisteak  (full  cut), 

lotfor   instance,  is 

Jiii^selling  at  35  cents 
i    pound,    and  81 


LEAN  MEAT 

usually  comes  in  these  proportions  in  each  pound  of  a  particular 
retail  cut,  if  the  beef  is  good  grade  steer  and  is  cut  according  to  the 
Chicago  method  (pictured  in  the  August  5  issue  of  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE). 

Percent  Percent 

Porterhouse   60 

Plate   58 


Flank  steak   87 

Round  steak  (full  cut)   81 

Sirloin  steak   70 

Chuck  roast   7o 

Rib  roast    64 


percent  of  a  good  grade  steer  is  lean,  you  are 
really  paying  for  the  lean  meat  in  that  steak 
at  the  rate  of  45  cents  a  pound. 

FIVE  CUTS  of  beef  are  included  in  the 
price  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
From  bottom  to  top  prices,  ordinarily  they  line 
up  like  this:  Plate,  chuck,  rib  roast,  round 
steak,  sirloin.  Average  prices  (for  51  cities) 
in  July  were:  Plate,  16.2  cents  a  pound;  chuck, 
23.5  cents;  rib  roast,  30.1  cents;  round  steak, 
36.5  cents;  sirloin,  40.2  cents.  But  if  you 
apply  the  proportions  of  lean  meat  listed 
below  to  these  average  prices,  you  will  find  the 
cost  of  the  lean  meat  in  each  of  these  cuts  is 
(in  round  numbers):  Plate,  28  cents;  chuck,  33 
cents;  round  steak,  45  cents;  rib  roast,  47 
cents;  sirloin  steak,  57  cents. 

TOP  COST  of  lean  meat  on  the  basis  of 
these  prices,  then,  is  sirloin.  Bottom  cost  is 
plate . 

NO  FIXED  rule  on  the  specific  cut  you 
should  buy  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  lean  meat  for  your  money  works  everywhere, 
since  prices  vary.  Nevertheless,  when  we  com- 
pared the  cost  of  lean  meat  for  the  five  cuts  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Detroit,  Jacksonville,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Los  Angeles,  on  the  basis  of  July 
prices,  we  found  the  same  meats  headed  and  ended 

the  list.  Lean 
meat  in  sirloin 
form  was  the  most 
expensive  in  all 
these  seven  cities. 
Plate,  also,  was 
the  cheapest  form 
in  which  to  buy 
lean  beef  in  all 
seven  cities. 


Rump,  with  bone   53 

Fore  shank   47 

Hind  shank   31 


[Concluded  on 
Page  19] 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


TWO  MORE  weeks  of  falling  food 
prices  which  began  their 
drop  about  the  end  of  April  oc- 
curred in  the  last  half  of  July. 
At  no  time  in  the  3  months  was 
the  drop  spectacular  at  all  but 
it  has  been  very  regular  and 
continuous.  The  index  number  of 
retail  food  prices  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  April  23  was  125.2  percent 
of  the  1913  average.  Since  that 
time  the  index  has  moved  as  fol- 
lows: On  May  7,  124.5  percent; 
May  21,  124  percent;  June  4, 
123.8  percent;  June  18,  123  per- 
cent; July  2,  121.8  percent; 
July  16,  121.7  percent;  and  July 
30,  121 .3  percent.  Total  decline 
from  April  23  to  July  30  was 
only  3.1  percent.  Nevertheless 
this  reduced  prices  to  the  low- 
est point  since  January  of  this 
year. 


July      July  July 
Kind  of  food  31,        16,        30,  Change 

1934      1935      1935  ^^^^ 


Dairy  products: 


Beef: 


Chuck  roast,  lb- 
Pork: 


Who. 
Lamb : 


smo.  ham. 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  of 
food  showed  a  decided  difference 
in  price  trends  during  the  latter  half  of  July. 
There  was  another  sharp  rise  in  prices  of  pork 
and  other  hog  products  but  a  drop  in  the  prices 
of  other  meats  and  prices  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables . 

PRICES  of  almost  all  cuts  of  meat — 
lamb  is  the  exception — are  substantially  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Cereal  products  are  at  just 
about  last  year's  levels  and  prices  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  most  cases  decided- 
ly lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Plentiful 
crops  of  practically  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  in  prospect.  At  this  time  of  the  year  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on 
the  market.  The  quality  is  particularly  good  in 
most  sections  and  prices  are  generally  lower. 

INDICATIONS  at  the  present  time  point 
to  no  reduction  in  pork  prices  for  sometime,  al- 
though there  may  be  a  moderate  drop  during  the 
fall  when  the  1935  spring  pig  crop  is  marketed. 
The  drought  of  1934  will  have  an  effect  on  hog 
supplies  for  many  months  to  come  and  no  sharp 
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Breast  of  lamb,  lb___ 

Square  chuck,  lb  

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb..    

Eggs,  doz...   

Bread : 

White,  lb.   

Rye,  lb...    

Whole  wheat,  lb   8.9 

*3.5-4.6  percent  butterfat 


0 

0 

0 

% 

11 

.3 

11 

.7 

11 

.7* 

+3.5 

23 

.6 

24 

.9 

25 

.0 

+5.9 

30 

.4 

30 

.3 

30 

.7 

+1.0 

29 

.0 

36 

7 

36 

1 

+24.5 

22 

.6 

30 

2 

29 

6 

+31.0 

16 

.5 

23 

6 

23 

1 

+40.0 

25 

0 

37 

0 

38 

3 

+53.2 

10 

.7 

19 

.3 

19 

.6 

+83.2 

23 

.8 

28 

.7 

29 

.7 

+24.8 

25 

0 

27 

3 

26 

5 

+6.0 

10 

5 

13 

3 

13 

0 

+23.8 

18 

3 

21 

2 

20 

7 

+13.1 

23 

.7 

28 

.2 

28 

.2 

+19.0 

27 

9 

33 

6 

34 

5 

+23.7 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

0.0 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

0 

+2.3 

Above  r 
belc 
Jul 
192 


-18. 
-34.0 
-42.5 


-23.2 
-22 . 5 

-26.2; 
-3.0; 

+7.1 


-35.5. 


-29.3' 
-21.8. 

-7.8: 


9 


9.0 


9.0 


+1.1 


( Continued) 


drop  in  the  retail  prices  of  hog  products  appersljii 
likely  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

pn 

MOST  SUBSTANTIAL  CHANGE  in  crop  p:  3-' 
pects  during  recent  weeks  has  been  in  the  g:  in 
crops.  The  August  1  crop  report  of  the  Bu:  au 
of  Agricultural  Economics  indicates  a  subs 
tial  increase  in  the  prospective  productioi'ofj 27J 
corn  and  a  smaller  prospective  wheat  c  ?•  oat 
Total  production  of  corn  is  now  fo recast 'at!  cto 
2,272  million  bushels  compared  with  a  croi''ofl'« 
only  1,377  million  bushels  a  year  ago  ancailiiat 
average  1928-32  production  of  2,562  mil  oa,  abo 
bushels.  The  corn  crop  has  been  late  this  :  ai  les 
but  appears  to  have  made  a  vigorous  growth  jr-  but 
ing  July  and  is  now  expected  to  produce  a  y-ll  »il] 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 

July  July  July 

Kind  of  food  31,  16,  30,  ^^lange 

1934  1935  1935  ^^^^ 

ereal  products:  0  0^  % 

Flour,  lb.  ,   4.9  4.9  4.9  0.0 

Macaroni,  lb.   15.8  15.6  15.7  -0.6 

.  Wheat  cereal    24.2  24.7  24.7  +2.1 

!      {28-oz.  pkg.) 

egetables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can   11.3  13.0  13.0  +15.0 

f  Peas,  #2  can.   16.8  17.6  17.4  +3.6 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2^- 

!     can    10.5  10.4  10.3  -1.9 

egetables  -  fresh: 

I  Potatoes,  lb   2.0  2.1  1.9  -5.0 

1  Onions,  lb   4.7  5.1  4.5  -4.3 

•  Cabbage,  lb    3.5  2.8  2.6  -25.7 

egetables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head   9.3  9.4  9.1  -2.2 

,  Spinach,  lb    7.9  6.0  7.0  -11.4 

Carrots,  bunch    4.9  4.9  4.5  -8.2 

ruits  -  canned: 

,  Peaches,  #2^  can   18.5  19.5  19.7  +6.5 

,  Pears,  #2^  can   21.1  25.0  23.0  +9.0 

Pineapple,  #2^  can....  22.3  22.6  22.7  +1.8 
ruits  —  fresh: 

Apples,  lb   6.5  6.3  5.4  -16.9 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb   23.4  21.7  21.9  -6.4 

Oranges,  doz   36.9  31.8  32.3  -12.5 


Above  or 
below 
July 
1929 


-2.0 
-19.9 
-3.1 


million  bushels,  or  some  135 
million  more  than  usually  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  which  is 
not  far  from  a  normal  carry- 
over. 


-17.7 
+4.8 

-25.4 

-51.3 
-35.7 
-45.8 


CHANGES  in  crop  pros- 
pects have  been  less  important 
in  other  crops.  Except  for 
cereals  the  prospective  food 
supply  appears  to  be  about  the 
same  as  had  been  anticipated 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  re- 
ported in  the  July  8  issue  of 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.  Growing  con- 
ditions in  July  were  favorable 
for  most  crops  other  than  wheat 
and  led  to  increased  forecasts 
for  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes, 
sugar  beets,  tobacco,  beans, 
rice,  hay,  pears,  and  grapes. 
Total  acreage  of  crops  harvest- 
ed this  year  is  likely  to  be 
about  6  percent  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  last  10  years  (near- 
ly all  of  this  decrease  is  in 
the  States  affected  by  the  1934 
drought),  but  the  decrease  in 
be  partly  offset  by  increased 
yields  per  acre  averaging  about  2.8  percent 
above  the  average  prior  to  1934. 


-31.8 
-27.9 


acreage  will 


Imost 
ears . 


equal    to  the 
Improvement 


average 
during 


of  the  past 
July  raised 


10 
the 


respects  for  the  corn  crop  about  11  percent. 

WHEAT,  on  the  other  hand,  was  badly 
amaged  by  rust  and  by  hot  weather  during  July, 
he  spring  wheat  crop  which  was  estimated  at 
|73  million  bushels  a  month  ago  is  now  esti- 
ated  at  176  million  bushels  and  the  winter 
rop  is  also  turning  out  below  expectations. 
Se  total  crop  of  wheat  in  1935  is  now  esti- 
ated  at  608  million  bushels.  While  this  is 
bove  last  year's  very  short  crop,  it  is 
ess  than  the  usual  domestic  requirements 
ut  the  carry-over  from  previous  crops 
ill    bring    total    supplies    up    to    about  760 


PRICES  received  by  farmers  like  prices 
to  consumers  have  also  been  somewhat  lower  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks.  The  average  of  farm 
prices  on  May  15  was  108  percent  of  the  1910-14 
average.  By  June  15  it  dropped  to  104  percent 
and  by  July  15  to  102  percent.  Prices  of  things 
bought  by  farmers  in  May  and  June  averaged  127 
percent  of  pre-war  levels  and  dropped  to  126 
percent  in  July.  Purchasing  power  of  farm  prod- 
ucts was,  therefore,  85  percent  of  pre-war 
levels  in  May,  82  percent  in  June,  and  81  per- 
cent in  July. 

RECENT  decline  in  prices  at  the  farm 
has  been  quite  general.  All  small  grains  except 
wheat  fell  in  price;  hay  prices  were  down; 
prices  of  all  meat  animals  except  hogs  fell  off, 
and  dairy  products  were  also  lower  in  spite  of 

[Concluded  on  Page  19] 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


TWO  MORE  weeks  of  falling  food 
prices  which  began  their 
drop  about  the  end  of  April  oc- 
curred in  the  last  half  of  July. 
At  no  time  in  the  3  months  was 
the  drop  spectacular  at  all  but 
it  has  been  very  regular  and 
continuous.  The  index  number  of 
retail  food  prices  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  April  23  was  125.2  percent 
of  the  1913  average.  Since  that 
time  the  index  has  moved  as  fol- 
lows: On  May  7,  124.5  percent; 
May  21,  124  percent;  June  4, 
123.8  percent;  June  18,  123  per- 
cent; July  2,  121.8  percent; 
July  16,  121 .7  percent ;  and  July 
30,  121. 3  percent.  Total  decline 
from  April  23  to  July  30  was 
only  3.1  percent.  Nevertheless 
this  reduced  prices  to  the  low- 
est point  since  January  of  this 
year. 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  of 
food  showed  a  decided  difference 
in  price  trends  during  the  latter  half  of  July. 
There  was  another  sharp  rise  in  prices  of  pork 
and  other  hog  products  but  a  drop  in  the  prices 
of  other  meats  and  prices  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables . 

PRICES  of  almost  all  cuts  of  meat — 
lamb  is  the  exception — are  substantially  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Cereal  products  are  at  just 
about  last  year's  levels  and  prices  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  most  cases  decided- 
ly lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Plentiful 
crops  of  practically  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  in  prospect.  At  this  time  of  the  year  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on 
the  market.  The  quality  is  particularly  good  in 
most  sections  and  prices  are  generally  lower. 

INDICATIONS  at  the  present  time  point 
to  no  reduction  in  pork  prices  for  sometime,  al- 
though there  may  be  a  moderate  drop  during  the 
fall  when  the  1935  spring  pig  crop  is  marketed. 
The  drought  of  1934  will  have  an  effect  on  hog 
supplies  for  many  months  to  come  and  no  sharp 


Dairy  products: 

Milk,  qt.—  -- 

Cheese,  lb.  — 

Butter,  lb   

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb   29 

Rib  roast,  lb  

Chuck  roast,  lb... 
Pork: 

Chops,  lb    25 

Lard,  lb.   

Who.  smo.  ham,  lb... 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb  

Breast  of  lamb,  lb. 

Square  chuck,  lb  

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb  

Eggs,  doz   

Bread : 

White,  lb.....  

Rye,  lb   

Whole  wheat,  lb  

*3.5-4.6  percent  butterfat 


July 
31, 
1934 

July 
16, 
1935 

July 
30, 
1935 

Change 
in  year 

Above  0- 

Jill  1. 
1929 

i 

0 

% 

% 

11.3 

11.7 

11.7* 

+3 

.5 

-18.2 

23.6 

24.9 

25.0 

+5 

9 

-34.0 

30.4 

30.3 

30.7 

+1 

0 

-42.5 

29.0 

36.7 

36.1 

+24 

5 

-23.2 

22.6 

30.2 

29.6 

+31 

0 

-22.5 

16.5 

23.6 

23.1 

+40 

0 

-26.2 

25.0 

37.0 

38.3 

+53 

2 

-3.0 

10.7 

19.3 

19.6 

+83 

2 

+7.1  ' 

23.8 

28.7 

29.7 

+24 

8 



25.0 

27.3 

26.5 

+6 

0 

-35.5 

10.5 

13.3 

13.0 

+23 

8 



18.3 

21.2 

20.7 

+13 

1 

23.7 

28.2 

28.2 

+19 

0 

-29.3 

27.9 

33.6 

34.5 

+23 

7 

-21.8 

8 . 3 

8.3 

8.3 

0 

0 

-7.8  J 

8.8 

8.9 

9.0 

+2 

3 

I 

8.9 

9.0 

9.0 

+1 

1 

fat 
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CHAIMGESJN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


July 
31, 
1934 


July 
16, 
1935 


(Yr^a1  products:  ^ 

Flour,  lb     4.9 

Macaroni,  lb    15.3 

Wheat  cereal    24.2 

(28-oz.  pkg. ) 
yopptables  -  canned: 


4 
15 
24, 


#2 


can., 
can.. 


#2,  m 


Corn, 
Peas,  #2 
Tomatoes, 

can   

Vsf!;etables  —  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb   

Onions,  lb   

Cabbage,  lb  

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head....  

Spinach,  lb  

Carrots,  bunch  

Fruits  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2-5-  can  

Fears,  #2-5-  can  

Pineapple,  #2|  can.. 
Fruits  -  fresh: 


11.3 
16.8 


13.0 
17.6 


July 
30, 
1935 

•t 

4.9 
15.7 
24.7 


13.0 
17.4 


10.5      10.4  10.3 


4.9 

18.5 
21.1 
22.3 


Apples,  lb  

Bananas,  doz. , 
Oranges,  doz  


6 . 5 

lb......  23.4 

  36 . 9 


2.1 
5.1 
2.8 

9.4 
6.0 
4.9 

19.5 
23.0 
22.6 

6.3 
21.7 
31.8 


19.7 
23.0 
22.7 

5.4 
21.9 
32.3 


drop  in  the  retail  prices  of  hog  products  a 
likely  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

MOST  SUBSTANTIAL  CHANGE  in  crop  p"^ 
pects  during  recent  weeks  has  been  in  the  gras 
crops.  The  August  1  crop  report  of  the  Bure; 
of  Agricultural  Economics  indicates  a  substi- 
tial  increase  in  the  prospective  production' 
corn  and  a  smaller  prospective  wheat  ere 
Total  production  of  corn  is  now  forecast 
2,272  million  bushels  compared  with  a  crop 
only  1,377  million  bushels  a  year  ago  and' 
average  1928-32  production  of  2,562  nil'' 
bushels.  The  corn  crop  has  been  late  this  i- 
but  appears  to  have  made  a  vigorous  growth 
ing  July  and  is  now  expected  to  produce  a  J'J 


Change 
in  year 


Above  or 
below 
July 
1929 


0.0 
-0.6 
+2.1 


-2.0 
-19.9 
-3.1 


million  bushels,  or  some  135 
million  more  than  usually  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  which  is 
not  far  from  a  normal 
over. 


carry- 


+15.0 
+3.6 

-1.9 

-5.0 
-4.3 
-25.7 

-2.2 
-11.4 
-8.2 

+6.5 
+9.0 
+1.8 


-17.7 
+4.8 

-25.4 

-51.3 
-35.7 
-45.8 


-16. 

-6, 
-12 


CHANGES  in  crop  pros- 
pects have  been  less  important 
in  other  crops.  Except  for 
cereals  the  prospective  food 
supply  appears  to  be  about  the 
same  as  had  been  anticipated 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  re- 
ported in  the  July  8  issue  of 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.  Growing  con- 
ditions in  July  were  favorable 
for  most  crops  other  than  wheat 
and  led  to  increased  forecasts 
for  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes, 
sugar  beets,  tobacco,  beans, 
rice,  hay,  pears,  and  grapes. 
Total  acreage  of  crops  harvest- 
ed this  year  is  likely  to  be 
about  6  percent  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  last  10  years  (near- 
ly all  of  this  decrease  is  in 
the  States  affected  by  the  1934 
drought),  but  the  decrease  in 
be  partly  offset  by  increased 
yields  per  acre  averaging  about  2.8  percent 
above  the  average  prior  to  1934. 


-31.8 
-27.9 


acreage  will 


almost  equal  to  the  average  of  the  past  10 
years.  Improvement  during  July  raised  the 
prospects  for  the  corn  crop  about  11  percent. 

WHEAT,  on  the  other  hand,  was  badly 
damaged  by  rust  and  by  hot  weather  during  July. 
The  spring  wheat  crop  which  was  estimated  at 
273  million  bushels  a  month  ago  is  now  esti- 
mated at  176  million  bushels  and  the  winter 
rop  is  also  turning  out  below  expectations, 
"e  total  crop  of  wheat  in  1935  is  now  esti- 
mated at  608  million  bushels.  While  this  is 
^t)ovs  last  year's  very  short  crop,  it  is 
^^ss  than  the  usual  domestic  requirements 
'^^^  the  carry-over  from  previous  crops 
"^^1    bring    total    supplies   up    to    about  760 


PRICES  received  by  farmers  like  prices 
to  consumers  have  also  been  somewhat  lower  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks.  The  average  of  fairm 
prices  on  May  15  was  108  percent  of  the  1910-14 
average.  By  June  15  it  dropped  to  104  percent 
and  by  July  15  to  102  percent.  Prices  of  things 
bought  by  farmers  in  May  and  June  averaged  127 
percent  of  pre-war  levels  and  dropped  to  126 
percent  in  July.  Purchasing  power  of  farm  prod- 
ucts was,  therefore,  85  percent  of  pre-war 
levels  in  May,  82  percent  in  June,  and  81  per- 
cent in  July. 

RECENT  decline  in  prices  at  the  farm 
has  been  quite  general.  All  small  grains  except 
wheat  fell  in  price;  hay  prices  were  down; 
prices  of  all  meat  animals  except  hogs  fell  off, 
and  dairy  products  were  also  lower  in  spite  of 
[Concluded  on  Page  19] 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  50,   1955  (cents) 


Markets 


United  States. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

PRICES  of  dairy  products  went  up  a  little  at  the 
end  of  July.  During  the  last  half  of  the 
month  there  was  a  rise  of  0.1  cent  a  pound  in 
the  average  price  of  cheese  in  51  cities  and 
of  0.4  cent  a  pound  in  the  average  price  of 
butter.  At  the  end  of  July  the  price  of 
butter  was  1  percent,  milk  3.5  percent,  and 
cheese  5.9  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

PRODUCTION  of  butter  and  other  dairy  products 
has  been  fairly  heavy  during  the  past  few 
months.  Storage  stocks  of  butter  on  August  1 
also  were  decidedly  larger  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  It  is  estimated  that  total  supplies 
of  butter  for  the  last  5  months  of  the  year 
will  be  greater  than  the  supplies  for  the  same 
months  of  1954.  Probably  butter  prices  this 
fall  will  not  be  very  different  from  those 
last  fall;  that  is,  the  expectation  at  the 
present  time  is  for  about  the  usual  seasonal 
increase  in  the  price  of  butter.  Consumers 
have  been  spending  more  money  for  butter  this 
year  than  a  year  ago. 

CROP  correspondents  reported  that  the  average 
amount  of  milk  produced  per  cow  on  August  1 
was  14.65  pounds.  This  is  almost  11  percent 
more  than  on  August  1,  1954,  when  production 
per  cow  was  very  low  on  account  of  poor  pas- 
ture conditions  and  a  prospect  of  feed  short- 
age. Although  production  per  cow  is  almost 
11  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  it  is 
estimated  that  total  milk  production  on 
August  1  was  only  about  5  to  6  percent  above 
last  year  due  to  a  decrease  of  about  6  percent 
in  the  number  of  cows  on  the  farm. 


New  England: 

Boston   

Bridgeport..  

Fall  River...   

Manchester.  

New  Haven   

Portland,  Maine.... 

Providence   

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo...  

Newark..  

New  York...   

Philadelphia...  

Pittsburgh..  

Rochester  

Scranton    

East  North-Central: 

Chicago.    

Cincinnati...,  

Cleveland   

Columbus..   

Detroit...   

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee....  

Peoria  

Springfield.  111.. 
West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis.  

Omaha   

St.  Louis   

St.  Paul  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta...  

Baltimore...   

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk   

Richmond   

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 

Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Louisville   

Memphis   

Mobile  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

El  Paso.....  

Houston   

Little  Rock   

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City.  

Mountain: 

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City  

Tucson  

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco.  

Seattle...    


Milk 

(qt.) 

11 

7 

11 

7 

15 

0 

13 

.0 

12 

0 

13 

0 

12 

.  0 

13 

.0 

12 

.0 

15 

.5 

12 

.  5 

11 

.0 

11 

.  0 

12 

.0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

11 

1 

11 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

9 

8 

14 

0 

12. 

0 

15 

0 

15. 

0 

14. 

0 

12. 

0 

14 

0 

15. 

0 

Cheese 
(lb.) 


25.0 


50.7 


25.9 
29.5 
25.8 
25.9 
27.2 
26.2 
25.5 

25.9 
28.4 
28.8 
29.0 
26.5 
26.6 
26.7 

27.6 
24.5 
26.8 
25.4 
24.5 
25.7 
26.7 
25.9 
21.8 

26.8 
25.5 
25.5 
24.3 
24.4 
20.5 

24.0 
25.5 
21.8 
22.4 
23.0 
23.2 
22.2 
25.7 
24.1 


30.1 
31.5 
50.1 
29.5 
51.5 
50.0 
29.6 

29.1 
52.3 
51.5 
55.1 
51.5 
29.2 
50.0 

30.5 
29.6 
30.4 
30.4 
31.0 
30.9 
29.0 
29.5 
29.9 

29.4 
28.6 
28.8 
50.6 
28.6 
26.0 

32.8 
32.6 
50 
31 
51 
51 
50 
52.7 
33.0 


14 

.0 

21 

.2 

52 

.7 

12 

.0 

25 

.0 

29 

.4  . 

10 

5 

21 

.2 

50 

•6,1 

13 

0 

22 

.1 

29 

.1  ! 

11 

0 

26 

7 

28 

.8  i 

22 

.8 

51 

.1 

12 

0 

20 

8 

50 

0  i: 

12 

0 

21 

9 

29 

3  il 

11 

0 

23 

6 

51 

0  1 

10 

3 

26 

5 

29 

9  1 

10 

0 

24 

1 

29 

4 

10 

7 

27 

5 

51 

0 

10 

0 

22 

0 

51 

8 

11 

0 

25 

0 

51 

Tli 

11 

0 

26 

5 

52. 

6 

10. 

5 

25 

2 

51. 

3  : 

12 

0 

27 

6 

55. 

1 

9. 

0 

22. 

1 

52. 

6 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  30.  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

White 

Rye 

Whole 
wheat 

(lb. ) 

/IK  \ 

( ID  .  j 

United  States..   

8.3 

9.0 

9.0 

New  England: 

Boston..  

8.3 

9.2 

8.8 

Bridgeport  .— 

8.7 

9.1 

9.2 

Fall  River  

7.9 

8.4 

8.9 

Manchester  

8.3 

9.0 

8.7 

New  Haven  

8.5 

8.9 

9.3 

Portland,  Maine 

9.1 

9.6 

9.4 

Providence..  

8.2 

8.8 

9.4 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo...  

8.4 

8.5 

9.4 

Newark   

9.2 

9.5 

9.6 

New  York...    

8.9 

9.0 

9.6 

Philadelphia  

8.7 

9.9 

10.6 

Pittsburgh  

8.4 

9.0 

9.2 

Rochester...   

8.1 

8.2 

9.1 

Scranton  

9.3 

9.6 

9.9 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

7.4 

7.9 

8.9 

Cincinnati   

7.8 

9.4 

9.5 

Cleveland  

7.8 

8.3 

8.7 

Columbus.    

8.1 

9.1 

9.3 

Detroit.    

7.2 

7.6 

8.0 

Indianapolis  

7.4 

7.7 

8.9 

Milwaukee   .- 

6.7 

6.7 

9.3 

8.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Springfield,  111 

8.7 

9.5 

9.7 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City   

7.9 

9.0 

9.1 

Minneapolis...  

8.4 

8.8 

9.3 

Omaha  — 

8.4 

9.3 

8.8 

St.  Louis   

8.2 

9.0 

9.5 

St.  Paul....  .- 

8.4 

8.8 

9.2 

Wichita  

7.7 

9.3 

7.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta...  

9.1 

9.4 

9.0 

Baltimore  

8.8 

9.5 

9.5 

Lnariesion,  o.  i^... 

10.0 

Jacksonville   

9.6 

10.1 

10.0 

Norfolk  

8.6 

8.7 

9.0 

Richmond   

8.5 

8.8 

9.0 

Savannah    

9.4 

10.0 

10.5 

Washington,  D.  C 

8.4 

8.8 

8.9 

Winston-Salem  

9.8 

10.0 

East  South-Central: 

Bi  I  mingham.  — 

Q  R 
3  .  o 

Q  Q 

inn 

Louisville  

7.4 

8.0 

8.5 

Memphis..   

8.4 

8.9 

9.3 

Mobile  .   

9.3 

10.0 

10.0 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas    

7.9 

8.0 

7.8 

El  Paso.  

6.2 

Houston....  

6.2 

8.5 

8.6 

Little  Rock.  

9.9 

9.9 

10.1 

New  Orleans...   

8.3 

8.7 

9.7 

Oklahoma  City  

10.0 

11.6 

11.3 

Mountain: 

Butte  

9.5 

9.6 

9.6 

Denver    

7.6 

9.1 

8.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.6 

9.4 

6.7 

Tucson.  

10.0 

10.0 

10.1 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

7.2 

9.3 

7.9 

Portland,  Greg  

9.1 

10.1 

9.2 

San  Francisco  

9.3 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle  

9.0 

10.0 

8.9 

BREAD 

BREAD  prices  stayed  steady  during  the  last  2 
weeks  in  July  except  for  an  increase  in  rye 
bread  from  8.9  cents  to  9  cents  a  pound. 
White  bread  continues  to  sell  for  an  average 
of  8.3  cents  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
average  price  on  July  31,  1934.  Prices  of  rye 
and  whole  wheat  bread  are  both  slightly  above 
the  prices  of  a  year  ago. 

AS  usual  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in 
bread  prices  reported  in  the  different  cities. 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  variation  in  prices  of  different 
grades  of  bread  in  each  city.  A  considerable 
part  of  such  variation  is  due  to  differences  in 
bread  formulas,  and  in  costs  of  such  extra 
things  as  wrapping  and  slicing.  The  old- 
fashioned  unsliced  bread  seems  to  be  rapidly 
passing  out  of  the  picture  in  many  cities, 
although  we  find  that  it  is  usually  possible  to 
buy  bread  unsliced  if  the  consumer  insists 
on  doing  so.  Many  consumers  believe  that 
bread  keeps  better  when  it  is  sliced  at  home 
and  like  to  slice  it  thinner  than  it  is  com- 
monly sliced  in  the  bakery. 

A  RATHER  sharp  increase  in  the  wholesale  price 
of  flour  occurred  during  the  last  2  weeks  in 
July.  This  was  partly  a  reflection  of  higher 
wheat  prices,  although  it  appears  that  flour 
prices  increased  considerably  more  than  did 
the  wholesale  price  of  wheat  during  this 
period.  If  wholesale  flour  prices  are  main- 
tained at  around  the  levels  of  July  30,  bakers 
may  either  have  to  work  on  a  somewhat  narrower 
margin  than  they  have  during  the  past  year,  or 
bread  prices  may  increase  again  moderately. 
The  average  price  of  white  bread  has  been  8.3 
cents  a  pound  almost  continuously  since  No- 
vember 20.  Last  fall,  from  August  28  to 
November  6,  the  average  price  was  quoted  at 
8.4  cents. 


BEEF 

PRICES  of  beef  continued  the  moderate  drop  which 
began  early  in  July.  During  the  last  half  of 
July  the  average  retail  price  of  round  steak 
fell  0.6  cent  a  pound,  rib  roast  prices  dropped 
0.6  cent,  and  chuck  roast  prices  fell  off  0.5 
cent. 

COMPARING  PRICES  of  the  three  cuts  quoted  on 
this  page  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  round 
steak  on  July  30,  1935,  was  24.5  percent  higher 
than  on  July  31,  1934.  During  this  same  year 
prices  of  rib  roast  went  up  31  percent,  and 
chuck  roast  prices  rose  40  percent.  This  and 
other  price  comparisons  of  beef  indicate  that 
the  high-priced  fancy  cuts  have  increased  less 
in  price  than  have  the  cheaper  kinds  of  beef. 
Their  rise  has  been  very  similar  to  the  drop 
in  prices  of  different  beef  cuts  from  1930  to 
1933.  During  that  decline,  fancy  high-priced 
cuts  fell  less  than  did  prices  of  cheaper  cuts. 

SUPPLIES  of  slaughter  cattle  continue  small  and 
some  advance  in  the  farm  price  of  the  better 
grade  slaughter  cattle  is  likely  during  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall.  The  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  on  August  1  this  year  was  much 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.  With  the  increased 
production  of  feed  crops  in  1935,  however, 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  expansion  in  cattle 
feeding . 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  cattle  and  calves  declined 
somewhat  during  most  of  July  but  increased 
again  during  the  first  half  of  August.  This 
may  indicate  that  the  drop  in  retail  prices  of 
beef  which  has  occurred  during  July  is  likely 
to  be  rather  short  lived. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

July  30, 

1935 

(cents ) 

Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

Markets 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.  ) 

United  States.  

36 

1 

29 

6 

23.1 

New  England: 

Boston.. 

46 

1 

34 

4 

28.7 

Bridgeport  

44 

3 

36 

8 

28.7 

Fall  River.. 

43 

8 

30 

4 

24.4 

Manchester 

45 

4 

29 

8 

25.7 

New  Haven  

46 

5 

35 

7 

27.1 

Portland,  Maine 

44 

0 

33 

8 

25.2 

Providence.. 

45 

3 

34 

4 

27.9 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

35 

5 

27 

2 

23.6 

Newark  

42 

0 

33 

4 

27.6 

New  York .. 

39 

0 

33 

3 

25.3 

Philadelphia 

40 

6 

36 

0 

26.3 

Pittsburgh  

35 

5 

31 

8 

22.6 

Rochester.. 

36 

1 

28 

0 

23.8 

Scranton  

39 

2 

33 

2 

27.2 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   

35 

7 

31 

7 

25.6 

Cincinnati 

39 

9 

34 

3 

26.7 

Cleveland.             ..  . 

37 

1 

31 

3 

26.3 

Columbus 

39 

1 

31 

6 

26.7 

Detroit.. , 

36 

1 

30 

2 

24.0 

Indianapolis  

36 

6 

28 

6 

23.7 

Milwaukee  

35 

2 

28 

9 

24.8 

Peoria  

33 

4 

27 

1 

22.4 

Springfield,  111 

33 

2 

25 

7 

21.8 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City 

33 

8 

28 

4 

22.4 

Minneapolis   

33 

3 

28 

I 

23.6 

Omaha     

9 

4 

22.3 

St.  Louis  

34 

2 

26 

2 

21.0 

St.  Paul..  . 

32 

7 

27 

9 

23.9 

Wichita 

32 

Q 

23 

1 

17.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

38 

3 

28 

4 

24.6 

Baltimore   

35 

1 

30 

1 

22.4 

Charleston,  S.  C 

32 

3 

27 

5 

20.6 

Jacksonville  

30 

6 

27 

9 

21.0 

Norfolk  

34 

9 

30 

7 

22.6 

Richmond  

37 

8 

31 

6 

23.4 

Savannah   

29 

9 

26 

4 

19.0 

Washington,  D.  C 

40 

8 

30 

6 

24.4 

Winston-Salem   .... 

31 

0 

23 

3 

22.5 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   

32 

6 

25 

9 

22.3 

Louisville  

35 

9 

25 

5 

21.4 

Memphis   

36 

1 

26 

7 

18.5 

Mobile. ..   

29 

5 

24 

2 

17.2 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

37 

5 

31 

5 

21.8 

El  Paso..  

33 

0 

25 

5 

20.0 

Houston..   

33 

2 

28 

7 

20.4 

Little  Rock  

32 

2 

27 

3 

19.5 

New  Orleans   

31 

4 

29 

5 

18.3 

Oklahoma  City  

32 

3 

20 

5 

16.9 

Mountain: 

Butte.  

27 

1 

24 

5 

18.5 

Denver  

33 

3 

25 

7 

21.3 

Salt  Lake  City  

31 

9 

27 

1 

22.7 

Tucson     

35 

8 

33 

0 

23.5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles....  

31 

7 

26 

4 

18.6 

Portland,  Oreg  

24 

9 

21 

3 

16.6 

San  Francisco  

31 

2 

28 

2 

18.3 

Seattle  

31 

3 

26 

5 

18.5 
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COOK  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CUT 


BEEF 


NEW  YORK  METHOD  OF  CUTTING 


1.  Shank — Soup;  stew;  hamburger. 

2.  Heel  of  round — Stew;  pot  roast. 

3.  Round — Minute  steak;  Swiss  steak;  pot  roast;  stew. 

4.  Boneless  rump — Pot  roast;  corned. 

5.  Top  sirloin — Pot  roast;  roast. 

6.  Sirloin — Broiled  steak;  roast. 

7.  Porterhouse — Broiled  steak. 

8.  Flank — Braised  steak;  stew;  hamburger. 

9.  Navel — Stew;  boiling  meat. 

10.  Thick  plate — Stew;  boiling  meat. 

11.  Comer  piece — Pot  roast. 

12.  Prime  rib — 8  ribs. 

A-Prime  rib  roast — 6  ribs. 
B-Blade  roast — 2  ribs. 

13.  Chuck — Pot  roast;  stew. 

14.  Top  chuck — Pot  roast;  stew. 

15.  Cross  rib — Pot  roast. 

16.  Brisket,  fresh  or  corned — Boiling  meat;  stew. 

17.  Fore  shank — Soup;  stew;  hamburger. 

18.  Neck — Stew;  mincemeat;  meat  loaf. 

Other  Edible  Parts. 

Heart — Stew;  stuffed  and  braised. 
Kidney — Stew;  meat  pie. 

Liver — Fried;  braised;  liver  loaf;  liver  paste. 
Tongue — (Fresh,  corned,  pickled,  smoked)  boiled. 
Tripe — Pickled;  broiled;  creamed 
Oxtail — Stew;  braised;  soup. 


I  Lean  meat  in  all  cuts  is  equally  nutritious  and  its  palatability  depends  on  the  method  of  cooking.  The  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  will  tell  you  ways  of  preparing  cheaper  cuts.  Quality  of  beef  is  as  important  as  the  cut.  Look  for  "U.  S. " 
grades — Prime,  Choice,  Good,  Medium,  Common — roller  stamped  in  purple  ink  appearing  on  all  cuts  of  carcasses  which 

I  have  been  Government-graded  for  quality. 

7 
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PORK  PRODUCTS 

PORK  PRICES  went  up  again  during  the  latter  half 
of  July.  During  the  last  2  weeks  of  July  pork 
chops  increased  1.3  cents  a  pound,  whole 
smoked  ham  1  cent,  and  lard  prices  0.3  cent  a 
pound.  Compared  with  prices  of  a  year  ear- 
lier, pork  chops  were  53.2  percent,  whole 
smoked  ham  24.8  percent,  and  lard  83.2  percent 
higher  on  July  30,  1935. 

INCREASES  in  retail  prices  of  pork  during  the 
past  year  have  been  rather  closely  in  line 
with  changes  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  hogs 
and  hog  products.  The  average  price  of  packer 
and  shipper  hogs  at  Chicago  during  the  week 
ending  August  10  was  $10.84  a  100  pounds.  A 
year  ago  during  the  week  ending  August  11  the 
average  price  was  $4.75.  Prices  received  by 
hog  producers  rose  from  an  average  of  $3.97  a 
100  pounds  on  July  15,  1934,  to  $8.40  on 
July  15,  1935. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  both  hogs  and  hog  products 
continued  to  rise  in  the  first  half  of  August. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  normal  seasonal  move- 
ment at  this  time  of  the  year  and  is  in  addi- 
tion a  reflection  of  the  very  small  supply  of 
hogs  being  marketed  together  with  small  stor- 
age supplies  of  both  pork  and  lard.  When  the 
spring  pig  crop  begins  to  be  marketed  this 
fall,  supplies  may  increase  somewhat  although 
it  is  expected  that  the  spring  pig  crop  will 
come  to  market  somewhat  later  than  usual  and 
total  slaughter  of  hogs  during  the  coming 
winter  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  small 
slaughter  of  last  winter. 

IT  IS  LIKELY,  therefore,  to  be  some  months  at 
least  before  there  is  any  sharp  drop  in  the 
prices  of  pork  and  other  hog  products.  The 
most  uncertain  factor  in  the  situation  is  the 
degree  of  consumer  resistance  to  the  present 
high  price  of  pork. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  30,  1935  (cents) 


Whole 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

smoked 

ham 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.  ) 

United  States 

.  38 

.3 

19 

6 

29.7 

New  England: 

Boston 

39 

.8 

18 

7 

30.2 

Bridgeport..  

41 

.  1 

18 

8 

30.2 

Fall  River 

38 

.2 

17 

6 

29.5 

Manchester 

38 

2 

18 

8 

31.7 

New  Haven 

40 

.8 

19 

0 

31.7 

Portland,  Maine 

38 

.  1 

18 

5 

29.0 

Providence 

39 

.3 

17 

8 

29.8 

Middle  Atlantic: 

1 

Buffalo  

41 

.4 

18 

2 

29.2 

Newark.. . 

41 

3 

20 

3 

32.3 

New  York 

39 

.8 

19 

9 

30.6 

Philadelphia 

40 

6 

19 

9 

30.6 

Pittsburgh  . 

38 

8 

18 

7 

29.6 

Rochester.. 

40 

1 

18 

9 

29.9 

Scranton  

40 

.7 

20 

1 

29.6 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

38 

9 

19 

2 

29.7 

Cincinnati....  

42 

1 

20 

6 

30.5 

Cleveland....  

42 

8 

21 

3 

29.8 

Columbus 

39 

2 

19 

7 

30.2 

Detroit.__  

43 

0 

19 

6 

•  31.8 

Indianapolis   

37 

9 

19 

1 

27.8 

Milwaukee  

38 

3 

19 

0 

28.2 

Peoria.,..  

36 

5 

20 

4 

29.3 

Springfield,  111 

36 

4 

19 

9 

28.6 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City   

37 

0 

20 

5 

30.0 

Minneapolis   

37 

7 

19 

2 

29.8 

Omaha    

34 

1 

19 

9 

28.9 

St .  Louis  

38 

2 

19 

1 

29.2 

St.  Paul   

35 

1 

19 

3 

28.0 

Wichita  .  

34 

9 

19 

0 

27.5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

36 

4 

19 

8 

27.4 

Baltimore  

38 

3 

19. 

1 

31.0 

Charleston,  S.  C 

33 

8 

19 

7 

28.3 

Jacksonville  

32 

6 

19 

8 

28.9 

Norfolk   

35 

2 

18 

5 

29.4 

Richmond   

38 

8 

18 

9 

28.4 

Savannah   

32 

6 

19. 

2 

27.1 

Washington,  D.  C 

42 

4 

19 

2 

29.8 

Winston-Salem..  

29 

2 

19. 

2 

31.0 

East  South-Central: 

Bi  rmingham..  

35 

1 

19 

1 

27.9 

Louisville  

35 

7 

20 

5 

28.1 

Memphis  

36 

5 

19 

9 

29.5 

Mobile  

34 

1 

19. 

0 

28.8 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

35 

5 

22. 

0 

29.1 

El  Paso.  

39 

5 

19. 

8 

31.2 

Houston    

34 

6 

18 

5 

28.2 

Little  Rock...  

34 

2 

20. 

5 

27.9 

New  Orleans  

36 

8 

18. 

8 

28.3 

Oklahoma  City  

34 

4 

18. 

7 

29.7 

Mountain : 

Butte    

32 

1 

21. 

9 

28.9 

Denver....  

37 

0 

21. 

3 

31.1 

Salt  Lake  City  

37 

7 

23. 

8 

32.1 

Tucson   

40. 

3 

21. 

3 

30.5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles.   

42 

7 

19. 

3 

30.6 

Portland,  Oreg...  

35 

1 

19. 

5 

30.2 

San  Francisco  

39. 

8 

20. 

1 

33.1 

Seattle   

39. 

8 

19. 

8 

33.2 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  30,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


Leg  of 
lamb 


Breast 
lamb 


(lb.)  (lb.) 


Lamb 
square 
chuck 
(lb.) 


United  States.-   26.5  15.0 

New  England: 

Boston.....   24.8  13. 

Bridgeport.....   26.4  9. 

Fall  River.....   25.5  11. 

Manchester   26.9  14. 

New  Haven   26.0  12. 

Portland,  Maine   25.3  14. 

Providence   24.5  15. 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   24.3  12.5 

Newark   26.1  13.4 

New  York...    25.3  11.6 

Philadelphia   27.4  8.4 

Pittsburgh   27.6  14.8 

Rochester..   24.3  13.5 

Scranton.    30.8  12.7 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   26.7  12.0 

Cincinnati   30.6  16.5 

Cleveland    29.4  15.4 

Columbus    30.6  16.9 

Detroit    29.1  16.4 

Indianapolis   30.3  13.5 

Milwaukee   28.6  12.1 

Peoria    28.3  14.4 

Springfield,  111   26.9  13.7 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City   26.1  15.8 

Minneapolis..   25.7  10.3 

Omaha.....    25 . 9  10.1 

St.  Louis   26.0  15.8 

St.  Paul    26.0  11.1 

Wichita...   26.0  10.5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    25.7  17.9 

Baltimore   25.8  13.3 

Charleston,  S.  C   28.6  15.0 

Jacksonville   26.8  12.9 

Norfolk...    26.4  12.0 

Richmond   28.3  14.3 

Savannah   27.7  14.2 

Washington,  D.  C   25.6  10.8 

Winston-Salem   29.7  13.5 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   25.7  16.2 

Louisville   28.6  16.3 

Memphis  --.   27.2  13.4 

Mobile    27.3  13.7 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas.      27.2  15.1 

El  Paso  -  26.2  15.0 

Houston...   30.4  15.4 

Little  Rock...   26.6  13.5 

New  Orleans    24.8  13.4 

Oklahoma  City...   26.0  14.9 

Mountain: 

Butte   24.3  14.5 

Denver   24.3  12.8 

Salt  Lake  City   25.7  12.9 

Tucson.    28.3  13.1 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   24.3  10.6 

Portland,  Oreg....   21.1  9.7 

San  Francisco   25.8  10.0 

Seattle....   23.9  11.4 


20.7 


17.0 
19.2 
18.6 
21.0 
22.5 
19.1 
20.3 

23.6 
22.9 
19.2 
18.3 
21.9 
21.6 
22.0 

23.0 
25.0 
25.3 
26.8 
29.4 
22.8 
23.3 
21.3 
19.2 

22.6 
20.9 
19.8 
20.3 
20.0 
20.5 

18.7 
21.2 
20.0 
20.6 
16.7 
22.1 
21.4 
20.5 
22.7 

18.2 
23.8 
17.2 
18.5 

18.5 
20.8 
19.5 
18.6 
16.9 
22.1 

19.9 
20.6 
20.8 
23.9 

17.6 
17.0 
17.6 
19.0 


LAMB 

LAMB  PRICES  dropped  during  the  latter  half  of 
July.  Prices  of  lamb  legs  fell  0.8  cent  a 
pound  while  square  chuck  dropped  0.5  cent  and 
breast  decreased  0.3  cent  a  pound.  Trend  in 
meat  prices,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  been 
irregular,  with  beef  and  lamb  both  falling  off 
somewhat  in  July,  while  pork  prices  resumed 
their  rise. 

IN  DISCUSSING  beef  we  noted  that  prices  of  the 
fancy  cuts  have  increased  less  rapidly  than 
have  the  prices  of  cheaper  cuts.  This  is  also 
true  of  lamb.  For  example,  comparing  prices 
on  July  30,  1935  with  those  of  July  31.  1934, 
leg  of  lamb  has  gone  up  6  percent,  square 
chuck  is  up  13.1  percent,  and  breast  of  lamb 
up  23.8  percent  from  last  year's  levels. 

PRICES  of  lambs  at  the  farm  have  also  been 
dropping  during  the  past  few  months.  The 
average  reported  price  at  the  farm  on  May  15 
was  $6.59  a  100  pounds.  This  dropped  to  $6.52 
on  June  15  and  $6.26  on  July  15.  The  July  15 
farm  price  represented  85  percent  of  pre-war 
purchasing  power. 

SLAUGHTER  SUPPLIES  of  lambs  during  the  remainder 
of  1935  are  expected  to  be  materially  smaller 
than  those  of  last  year  and  some  increase  in 
lamb  prices  is  likely  during  the  fall.  Ordi- 
narily there  is  little  change  in  the  prices  of 
lambs  from  August  to  November.  Only  twice 
since  the  war  have  lamb  prices  advanced  during 
this  period.  This  year,  however,  there  may  be 
some  advance  in  lamb  prices  because  of  the 
small  supplies  in  lambs  and  other  livestock  and 
because  of  some  increase  in  consumer  purchas- 
ing power. 

1935 'S  LAMB  CROP  is  estimated  at  about  27,600,000 
head  and  is  the  smallest  crop  since  1929. 
Feed  conditions  in  the  western  States  have 
been  much  better  this  year  than  last  and  it  is 
expected  that  lambs  marketed  this  fall  will  be 
heavier  than  those  marketed  last  year  and 
probably  they  will  be  of  better-than-average 
grade . 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

EGGS  went  up  0 . 9  cent  a  dozen  during  the  last  2 
weeks  in  July;  there  was  no  change  in  the  aver- 
age price  of  hens.  The  wholesale  prices  of 
eggs  continued  upward  throughout  July  and  the 
first  half  of  August,  and  from  now  until  about 
the  last  of  November  consumers  can  expect  the 
usual  seasonal  rise  in  egg  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  ordinarily  there  is  some  drop  in 
poultry  prices  during  this  period. 

FROM  MAY  TO  JULY  of  this  year  the  rise  in  egg 
prices  has  been  less  than  the  normal  seasonal 
increase.  This  is  true  both  of  retail  prices 
and  wholesale  prices  and  appears  to  be  due 
partly  at  least  to  the  fact  that  the  receipts 
of  eggs  during  this  period  did  not  drop  so 
much  as  usual.  Receipts  of  eggs  from  now 
until  November  and  December  are  expected  to  be 
higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago.  On  the  other 
hand  storage  holdings  of  eggs  are  relatively 
small  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

INCREASED  RECEIPTS  of  eggs  this  year  appear  to 
be  due  mainly  to  greater  production  per  bird 
on  account  of  more  plentiful  feed.  There  are 
fewer  layers  now  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 
Hatchings  continue  above  last  year's  levels. 
Commercial  hatcheries  report  an  increase  of 
about  21  percent  in  business  for  the  first 
half  of  1935.  This  should  have  a  noticeable 
effect  on  the  receipts  of  poultry  in  the  early 
fall  and  will  also  help  to  keep  up  production 
of  eggs  during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

COLD  STORAGE  stocks  of  eggs  on  August  1  were 
8,900,000  cases  compared  with  9,000,000  cases 
a  year  ago. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  30,  1935  (cents) 


ill  CI  1           U  o 

Hens 
(lb.) 

Eggs 
(doz. ) 

United  States  

28 

2 

34.5 

New  England; 

Boston 

Ol 

o 

45 . 6 

Bridp'ennrt 

TO 
O/C 

Q 

46 . 9 

Fall  River 

OQ 
/CO 

u 

43 . 4 

Manchester 

ol 

1 

42 .4 

New  Haven 

o 

44.4 

Portland,  Maine 

ox 

o 

42 .7 

Providence 

ol 

o 

45.6 

Middle  Atlantic; 

Buffalo 

OQ 

1 

35.5 

Newark 

77 
oo 

C: 
D 

43.7 

New  York 

71 
Ol 

o 

42 . 0 

Philadelphia 

7T 
Ol 

Q 

36 .4 

Pittsburgh 

Cl 

D 

33.1 

Rochester 

7n 
ou 

o 

tC 

35 .6 

So  ranton 

7fi 

4 

35.9 

East  North— Central ; 

Chicago 

/CCS 

A 

33.2 

Cincinnati 

OK 

/ 

32.9 

Cleveland 

71 
ol 

p 

34.6 

Columbus 

OQ 

Q 

30.8 

Det  roit 

OQ 

o 

31.7 

Indianapol is 

OK 
/CD 

28.8 

Milwaukee 

OR 
/cO 

? 
O 

29.5 

Peoria 

OK 
/CO 

O 

27.9 

Springfield,  111 

OA 

A 

27.8 

West  North— Central ; 

Kansas  City 

OK 

/CD 

O 

30.5 

Minneapolis 

OR 
/CO 

c 

o 

30 . 1 

Omaha 

OA 

/C^ 

o 

28.7 

St .  Louis 

OA 
/C4: 

Q 

cS 

30.7 

St  Paul 

OR 
/CO 

u 

30 . 0 

W  i  nh 1 t  a 

OA 

25.8 

South  Atlantic : 

At  1  an  t  a 

O  A 
<c4 

33.3 

Ra 1 1 1 mn  rp 

ou 

o 

36.9 

Charlps+nn     S  C 

OA 
/C4 

u 

32.3 

tIar.kRnnvi  1  Ifi 

OT 
/C  ( 

1 

38. 8 

Norfolk 

OK 
/CD 

D 

32 .4 

Ri  nhmntid 

09, 

o 

31.9 

Sa,va,nna,li 

0 1 

/Cl 

£^ 
D 

29.9 

Washington ,  D .  C 

70 
O/C 

o 

39.5 

Wins  ton— Sal  BUI 

OR 
/CO 

30.7 

East  South— Cent ral : 

R  i  Tfn  i  n  ch  a  m 

O  1 
/Cl 

A 

30.5 

Louisville 

OR 

/CO 

O 

29.0 

Mpmnh  i  r 

OO 

/C/C 

31 . 5 

Mnbi 1 ft 

on 

/CU 

28.7 

Wpst  South— Central ■ 

Dallas 

OA 
/C4 

o 

31.4 

El  Paso 

O  R 
/CO 

u 

41.4 

Hon  R  +  nn 

OQ 
/CC) 

D 

30.0 

Little  Rock 

0  1 
/Cl 

o 

29.3 

07 

4t 

31 .3 

Oklahonia  City 

O  1 

/cl 

ft 

27.5 

Mmm  tain* 

Butte 

OT 
/C  ( 

A 
U 

35.9 

Denver 

Ol 
/i  ( 

o 
y 

37.5 

1 1  Lakfi  Citv 

29 

2 

33.6 

Tucson 

28 

8 

42 . 0 

Pacific ; 

Los  Angeles   

32 

9 

35.2 

Portland,  Oreg..  

26 

2 

32.6 

San  Francisco   

33 

8 

35.6 

Seattle     

29 

1 

35.0 
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COOK  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CUT 


VEAL 


1.  Shank — Soup;  fricassee;  ground  meat. 

2.  Heel — Fricassee;  pot  roast;  ground  meat. 

3.  Round — Cutlets;  veal  birds;  roast. 

4.  Rump — Pot  roast. 

5.  Loin — Braised  chops;  roast. 

6.  Rack — Braised  chops;  roast. 

7.  Chuck — Pot  roast;  fricassee. 

8.  Neck — Fricassee. 

9.  Breast — Fricassee. 

10.  Fore  shank — Soup;  fricassee;  ground  meat. 

Other  Edible  Parts 

Heart — Stew;  stuffed  and  braised. 

Kidney — Stew;  meat  pie. 

Liver — Broiled;  fried;  braised. 

Tongue — (Fresh,  corned,  pickled,  smoked)  boiled. 

Brains — Fried;  braised;  scrambled. 

Sweetbreads — Broiled;  creamed. 


Veal  obtained  from  very  young  calves,  called  "  vealers  ",  usually  3  to  8  weeks  of  age,  is  most  plentiful  in  retail  markets  from 
January  to  July.  Veal  from  "calves",  ranging  between  3  and  10  months  in  age,  are  marketed  in  largest  quantities  from  June 
to  November. 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

ONLY  CHANGE  in  retail  prices  of  cereal  products 
in  the  last  2  weeks  of  July  occurred  in 
macaroni  which  increased  0.1  cent  a  pound. 
Macaroni  prices,  however,  were  still  slightly 
below  those  of  a  year  ago.  Retail  price  of 
flour  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  a  year 
earlier  while  the  price  of  a  28-ounce  package 
of  wheat  cereal  averaged  0.5  cent  higher  than 
last  year's  price. 

FARM  PRICE  of  wheat  fell  during  the  last  few 
months  prior  to  August.  It  appears  likely 
that  the  August  farm  price  will  be  above  that 
of  July.  Farmers  reported  an  average  price  of 
87.8  cents  a  bushel  on  May  15,  77.3  cents  on 
June  15,  and  76.4  cents  on  July  15.  The  whole- 
sale market  of  wheat  was  somewhat  irregular 
during  June  and  July  but  strengthened  somewhat 
during  the  last  part  of  July  and  early  August. 

SOME  MAJOR  CHANGES  in  crop  prospects  showed  up 
in  the  August  crop  report,  particularly  in 
grain  crops.  Until  August  it  was  believed 
that  the  corn  crop  would  be  small  but  corn 
grew  vigorously  during  July  and  is  now  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  yield  nearly  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  last  10  years.  This  improve- 
ment during  July  increased  the  prospective 
corn  crop  by  about  228  million  bushels,  or  11 
percent . 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND  spring  wheat  which  appeared  to 
be  making  good  progress  during  June  has  been 
injured  severely  by  rust  and  by  hot  weather, 
and  in  some  areas  by  drought.  The  forecast  of 
spring  wheat  production  was  reduced  from 
273  million  bushels  to  176  million  bushels. 
Also  it  appears  that  the  winter  wheat  is  turn- 
ing out  smaller  in  amount  than  was  expected. 
Total  wheat  supplies  for  the  year  are  now 
expected  to  be  about  760  million  bushels,  in- 
cluding amounts  carried  over  from  previous 
crops.  This  amount  of  wheat  will  be  135  mil- 
lion bushels  in  excess  of  average  domestic  re- 
quirements. Carryover  at  the  end  of  the  year 
will  be  smaller  than  usual. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  50,  1935  (cents) 


Flour 

Macaroni 

Whon  + 
HP  ppa 1 

^  ^  i.  Cr  d  X 

(28  OZ. 

Markets 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.) 

pkg.  ) 

United  States 

4  9 

15 .7 

24  7 

DUo  Lon   

4  .  1 

14 . 9 

23 . 5 

Bridgeport  

5 . 4 

16 . 8 

25 . 0 

r  all  KlVGr,- 

5 . 0 

16 . 6 

23 . 1 

Mdiicnes  L©  r 

0  .  U 

17 . 4 

25 . 9 

INGW  xiaven     __.  . 

0  .  o 

1  C  R 

lb .  o 

-CO  .  b 

rorxxana,  Maine 

A  O 

17 . 9 

24 . 3 

ri  uvxcieiice 

4 .  y 

T  R  1 

lo .  i 

DO  Q 

lid. .  y 

Mxaa±e  Atlantic . 

DU  i  i  dlO   

O  .  <; 

lb .  o 

24 . 7 

Newark.  

5 . 5 

16 . 3 

24.3 

New  York  . 

0 .  b 

16 . 8 

23 . 6 

Philadelphia 

4 . 9 

16 . 4 

25 . 0 

1  ixx.sDurgn__.  __ 

A 

4  .  0 

lb .  U 

23 . 5 

Rochester 

O  .  3 

15  .  3 

<io .  b 

Scranton.,  _  _ 

0  .  U 

±1.4: 

(i4 . 0 

Ciasx  iNo rtn— oent, rai : 

V^IlJ-UdgO-.    . 

4 .  y 

1  A  1 
14 . 1 

OR  n 
/cD  .  U 

Cincinnati  

A 

4 . 7 

15 . 5 

oo 

ZZ .  b 

Cleveland  

4 .  y 

1  /  .  <c 

O  "Z  1 

<iO  .  1 

Columbus  

A  A 

4 . 4 

1  /  .  b 

OIT  "7 

27 . 3 

Detroit   

A 

4 .  I 

T  A  O 
14  .  O 

OT  R 
/CO  .  O 

Indianapolis  

A  A 

■    4 .  4 

1  R  O 

lo .  d 

OR  T 

<;D  .  1 

ivixxwdUKee  

4  .  ( 

14  .  1 

OA  T 
/c4  .  O 

Peoria,.   

0  .  U 

T  C  A 

lb .  4 

OR  A 
<cD  .  U 

oprmgiieia,  ill 

0  .  O 

1  R  A 
10  .  4 

OC  1 

/cb .  1 

west  iMortn— uentrai : 

Kansas  City.- 

4  .  i 

lb  .  b 

OT  R 

Minneapolis  

A  Q 

4 .  y 

14 .  O 

OO  O 

Omaha   

A  C 

4 .  b 

ly .  u 

OA  T 
/C4  .  O 

ot .    LiOUlS  —  -.- 

A  Q 

4 .  y 

lb  .  o 

OR  7 

<;D .  ( 

ot .  raul     

A  O 

4 .  o 

1  A  'Z 

14 .  o 

OT  R 

do  ■  D 

Wichita    

A  A 

4  .  4 

1  C  Q 

lb  .  o 

0/1  T 
<C4  .  ( 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

O  .  O 

1  1  .O 

OC  T 

<cb .  o 

Baltimore   

A  Ck 

4 .  y 

1  R  R 
10  .  D 

O/l  T 
/c4 .  O 

Onarieston,  c.  0  

A 

0  .  4 

1  R  "Z 
ID  .  O 

OR  n 
/cD .  U 

Jacksonville  

0  .  D 

1/1  Q 

14 .  y 

OP.  R 
<cD  .  D 

NorioXk...  _  _  — 

A  Q 

4 .  y 

T  R  y1 
lO  .  4 

9R  "7 
<lD  .  / 

Richmond              _  . . 

A  D 
4  .  O 

1  R  /I 
lO  .  4t 

9T  R 

Savannah   

0  .  O 

^  P.  "z 
Id  .  o 

OR  K 
^D  .  D 

Washington,  D.  C  

D  ,  O 

lO  .  1 

OA  n 

Winston— Salem  

4  .  / 

T  A  R 
14  .  o 

9Q  fi 

Ciast  boutn— Central . 

Birmingham   

IT  R 

lo .  0 

9R  P 
d.O  .  D 

Louisville   

A  Q 
4  .  o 

^  A  r> 

14  .  *c 

OA  T 
/C4  .  O 

Memphis  _   

R  Q. 

1/1  R 
14  .  O 

n 

xco  .  U 

Mobile   —  

R  1 
0  .  1 

ID  .  1 

OR  P 
iCD  .  D 

West  ooutn— Lent rai . 

Dallas.   

lO  .  c 

El  Paso   

R  0 

1  (  .  xC 

9R  Q 
^O  .  J 

Houston   — 

A  C 
4  .  b 

1  O  Q 

1/c .  y 

Little  KocK   

A  C 

4 .  to 

1  R  7 
lO  .  / 

Tn  1 

OU  .  J. 

New  Orleans   — 

b .  1 

y .  D 

rfC4 .  u 

Ukianoma  oity  

R  n 

lO  .  4 

97  n 

Mountain : 

Butte.  _  — 

A  d 

4 .  b 

1  C  R 

lo .  0 

OP  fi 
/CD  .  O 

Denver  

o .  y 

1  R  7 
ID  .  ( 

9R  C\ 

Salt  Lake  City  

O  .  ( 

1  £^  Q 

lb .  cs 

OP  1 
/CD  .  1 

R  1 
0  .  1 

1  fi  1 

ID  .  1 

9R  1 
/CD  .  1 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles.  

4.3 

14.9 

23.8 

Portland,  Oreg   

4.4 

17.1 

22.2 

San  Francisco  

4.8 

15.9 

23.8 

Seattle  

4.4 

16.5 

26.3 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  July  30,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.  ) 

Onions 
(lb.  ) 

Cabbage 
(lb.  ) 

uni xect  oLates    

New  England: 

Boston.    

1 . 9 

4.7 

2 . 9 

Bridgeport  

1.8 

5 . 0 

3 . 1 

Fall  River  ._  

1.7 

4.8 

2 . 9 

Manchester....  

1 . 9 

4.5 

3 . 1 

New  Haven   

2.0 

4.2 

2 . 2 

Portland,  Maine 

1.8 

5.1 

2.7 

Providence   

1.7 

3.9 

2.3 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

1.6 

4.5 

2.1 

Newark   

1.7 

4.5 

3.0 

New  York-.   

2 . 0 

4.4 

3.0 

Philadelphia....  

1 .7 

4. 1 

2 . 5 

Pittsburgh  

1.7 

5.1 

2.4 

Rochester  

1.6 

4.5 

3 . 0 

Scranton.   

1.5 

3.9 

2. 1 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

2 . 1 

4.0 

2 . 4 

Cincinnati  

2.2 

5 . 2 

2 . 2 

Cleveland.  

1 . 9 

5 . 0 

2.3 

Columbus  

1 . 9 

6 . 1 

2 . 6 

Detroit   

1.7 

4.0 

1 . 5 

Indianapolis   

1 . 9 

4.6 

2 . 2 

Milwaukee  

1 . 8 

4 . 2 

Peoria   

1 .8 

5.5 

2.5 

Springfield,  111 

1.8 

5.6 

2.0 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City.   

1.8 

4.9 

2.6 

Minneapolis  

1.8 

4.6 

1.8 

Omaha   

1.7 

5 . 3 

2.1 

St.  Louis   

1.9 

4.5 

2.1 

St.  Paul  

1 . 8 

5 . 3 

2 . 2 

Wichita  

1 . 5 

4.8 

2.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta-  

2.1 

4.9 

2.3 

Baltimo re  

1.6 

4.4 

2.1 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

2.2 

5.6 

3.6 

Jacksonville  

1.9 

4.9 

3.0 

Norfolk...  

1.8 

4.8 

2.8 

Richmond  

1.7 

5.7 

3.0 

Savannah.   

2 . 1 

4.9 

2.3 

Washington,  D.  C^ 

1.6 

5 . 0 

3 . 5 

Winston-Salem  

2.4 

7.1 

2.5 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham...  

1.8 

4.4 

2.4 

Louisville  

1.7 

4.6 

2.4 

Memphis  

2.6 

3.9 

2.3 

Mobile  

2.2 

4.4 

3.2 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

3.2 

3.3 

3.8 

El  Paso   .- 

2. 1 

2 . 9 

2.8 

Houston  

2.7 

3.4 

3.7 

Little  Rock...  

1.7 

4.2 

3.0 

New  Orleans   

2.0 

4.1 

3.6 

Oklahoma  City  

1.9 

•  4.4 

2.9 

Mountain : 

Butte  

2.1 

5.8 

3.7 

Denver   

2.4 

4.5 

1.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.5 

5.2 

2.2 

Tucson   

1.9 

4.3 

2.6 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles..  

1.8 

3.0 

1.7 

Portland,  Oreg 

1.8 

4.6 

2.6 

San  Francisco  

2.1 

4.1 

7.4 

Seattle  

1.7 

3.2 

2.6 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

POTATOES,  onions,  and  cabbage  all  dropped  during 
the  latter  half  of  July  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  were  all  below  prices  a  year  earlier. 
Cabbage  was  considered  very  cheap  a  year  ago 
at  3.5  cents  a  pound.  This  year  the  average 
price  is  reported  at  only  2.6  cents  a  pound  or 
about  26  percent  less  than  last  year's  low 
price.  At  this  figure  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  cabbage  is  a  very  economical  food.  This 
situation  is  rather  typical  of  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops  at  the  present  time.  Most  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  selling  at  very  reasonable 
prices . 

PRICES  OF  POTATOES  on  wholesale  markets  have 
been  dropping  for  several  weeks.  The  August 
crop  report  indicates  that  prospects  for  the 
potato  crop  have  improved  during  July  and 
total  production  is  now  forecast  at  377  mil- 
lion bushels  as  compared  with  385  million 
bushels  in  1934  and  an  average  of  363  million 
bushels  from  1928  to  1932.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  blight  damage  in  Northeastern 
States,  but  the  crop  on  the  whole  appears  to 
be  turning  out  well.  The  usual  seasonal 
movement  of  prices  is  downward  from  now  until 
the  harvesting  of  the  late  crop  gets  well 
under  way  in  the  fall.  Average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  potatoes  in  July  was  52  cents 
per  bushel.  Last  year  at  this  time  the  price 
was  66.9  cents  per  bushel.  Parity  price  as 
defined  in  the  new  Act  is  about  90  cents  per 
bushel . 

THE  THREE  most  important  potato  States  in  the 
northeast,  Maine,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
are  expected  to  have  a  crop  of  about  25  per- 
cent less  than  that  of  last  year.  This  is  off- 
set by  sharp  gains  in  the  Western  States  and 
some  of  the  Central  States. 

REPORTS  INDICATE  a  drop  in  the  acreage  of  cab- 
bage in  the  late  States,  amounting  to  about  5 
percent  in  the  domestic  type  and  about  6 
percent  in  the  Danish  type  which  is  commonly 
used  for  winter  storage.  However,  the  yield 
per  acre  of  cabbage  is  likely  to  be  higher 
than  a  year  ago  in  most  States. 

AUGUST  1  forecast  of  the  onion  crop  is  about  11 
million  sacks  compared  with  about  9  million 
sacks  last  year  and  5-year  average  production 
of    about    10    million  sacks. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE  AND  CARROTS  fell  off  in  price  during  the 
latter  half  of  July  while  spinach  prices  in- 
creased rather  substantially.  Prices  of  all 
three  of  these  vegetables  ended  this  month  below 
last  July's  levels.  This  is  true  of  a  number 
of  other  fresh  vegetables. 

REPORTS  from  California  indicate  that  there  was 
a  steady  improvement  in  the  lettuce  crop  on  the 
central  coast  during  July.  The  yield  per  acre 
has  also  been  improving  in  that  section. 
Condition  of  the  late  lettuce  crop  is  reported 
to  be  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

LITTLE  INFORMATION  about  spinach  supplies  is 
available  at  this  time  of  the  year  because  most 
markets  get  their  crop  from  local  market  gar- 
deners who  are  not  covered  by  Federal  crop 
statistics.  Spinach  prices  have  continued  to 
be  lower  than  last  year  and  probable  supplies 
are  fairly  plentiful  in  most  markets. 

ACREAGE  of  carrots  in  the  late  States  is  esti- 
mated to  be  slightly  below  that  of  1934.  De- 
creases are  reported  in  Michigan,  New  York, 
and  Washington  and  increases  in  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  pro- 
duction for  the  fall,  early,  second  early,  and 
intermediate  groups  of  States  indicates  a  crop 
of  carrots  of  about  3  percent  above  last  year's 
crop . 

MANY  of  the  vegetable  crops  are  showing  in- 
creases in  production.  Snap  beans  and  canta- 
loupes have  been  among  the  most  spectacular. 
The  August  forecast  indicates  a  crop  of  snap 
beans  47  percent  above  that  of  last  year  and  a 
crop  of  cantaloupes  in  the  late  group  of 
States  86  percent  above  that  of  a  year  ago. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  30,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 
(head) 

Spinach 
(lb.) 

Carrots 
(bunch) 

United  States 

9  1 

7.0 

4.5 

New  England: 

jDOb  ton    

lu .  o 

O  .  1 

R  T 

Bridgepo  rt  

li  .  O 

o .  4 

5 . 1 

rcLix  r\iver_ 

I  .  4 

R  r\ 

O  .  1 

T  1 
(  .  1 

4 .  y 

New  Haven  

lU  .  o 

(  .  O 

A  A 
4 . 4 

Portland,  Maine   

11.1 

7  Q 
/  .  O 

R  Q 

o .  y 

1 1  .  u 

R  1 
O  .  1 

A  1 

4 . 1 

MlQQie    iiLXailblC  . 

c  o 

D  .  <C 

A  A 

4 . 4 

Newark   

11  Q 

11 .  y 

in  Q 

lu .  y 

O  .  1 

New  York..  _  

11  1 
11.1 

1  O  1 
1<C  .  1 

R  A 

O  .  4 

Philadelphia  

in  Q 
lu .  o 

Q  n 

4  .  O 

Pittsburgh    

y .  ts 

7  n 

O  .  <C 

Rocheste  r  

y .  <£ 

R  1 

D  .  1 

O  .  D 

in  "K 

R  n 

4 .  y 

iLaS X  ino  r xn— uenx  rax  . 

Q  n 

1  n  7 

lU  .  ( 

O  .  1 

Cine  innat i  

in  R 
lU  .  o 

R  o 

T  O 
O  .  iL 

Cleveland       _  _ 

in  "K 
lu .  o 

T  O 
/  .  <C 

A  R 
4  .  O 

Columbus           _.  _ 

11  R 
11  .  O 

Q  1 
£5 .  1 

A  n 
4 .  U 

Q 

R  /I 

A  1 
4 .  1 

Indianapolis  

in  1 

lU  .  1 

R  n 

O  .  D 

lUT  1  1  MT  Q  n  It  o  o 

IViJ.  J-WcLu.i^.uy  

Q 

7  A 

y .  *± 

1  .  D 

R  y1 

op ring 1 leiu,  iii 

Q  1 

y .  1 

K  n 

4  .  ( 

wesx  iNorxn— uenxrai . 

Q  '7 

y .  f 

R  9 

R  O 

Minneapol is  

Q  n 
y .  u 

R  Q 

o .  y 

o . 

Oinaha                  .  _  _ 

y .  1 

R  R 

O  T 
/C  .  I 

oX.    LiOUlS   _._ 

1 .  y 

R  O 
O  .  /C 

/I  Q 

4  .  y 

oX  .  raui__   

Q  Q 

y  -  y 

D .  y 

X  R 

Wichita   

o .  y 

R  1 
O  .  1 

A  Q 

4 .  y 

South  Atlantic : 

Atlanta   

in  n 
lU  .  u 

R  O 

R 

11  n 
11  .  u 

in  A 

lU  .  f± 

K  1 
O  .  1 

unariesxon,  o .  u__ 

in  R 

lU  .  o 

in  7 

lU  .  o 

R  7 

Jacksonville.  

Q  n 
y .  u 

in  1 

lU  .  1 

R  9 

INO  r  I  01K_.    

1  n  R 
lU  .  o 

A  0 

4  R 

Richmond  .  . 

11 

11  .  o 

R 

A  1 
4± .  1 

Savannah  

y .  / 

R  X 

R  9 

11 . 6 

6 . 3 

Winston— Salem  

1  O  R 
l<s  .  O 

R  n 
o .  u 

R  7 

basx  oouxn— uenxrai . 

Bi  rmingham  

ts .  y 

R  R 

R  t 

Louisville..   

R  R 

in  n 
lu .  u 

T  R 

Memphis  

R  n 

I  .  I 

A  R 

Mobile  

R  Q 

o .  y 

R  A 

R  R 

West  ooutn— v/entrai. . 

uaiias  

11  X 

11  .  o 

R  7 

ejI  raso    

R 

R  1 
0 .  1 

9  4 

Houston  

c  o 

D  .  <c 

R  n 

R  O 

Little  kock  „. 

a  1 

o .  1 

R  R 

R  1 
0  .  1 

New  Orleans  

R  n 

y .  o 

R  R 

Oklahoma  Cj.ty   

O  .  iC 

R  R 

A  R 

Mountain : 

ijutte  

H  A 

P  1 
o  .  1 

A  1 
4 .  1 

Denver   ... 

"7  Q 

(  .  y 

A  R 

X  R 

oalt  LiaKe  Lity  

y .  1 

R  n 

9  "7 

Tucson   

R  n 

(  .  o 

9 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles...   

5.3 

2.6 

2.6 

Portland,  Oreg  

5.2 

5.1 

3.7 

San  Francisco  

4.5 

4.5 

2.4 

Seattle..  _   

4.8 

4.4 

2.1 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  July  50,  1955  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(doz 

(lb 

) 

lb.*) 

United  States   

5 

4 

21 

9 

32 . 3 

New  England: 

Boston   

5 

5 

*5 

9 

34.8 

Bridgeport...   

6 

4 

*6 

5 

54.9 

Fall  River  

6 

3 

*6 

3 

34.3 

Manchester...   

6 

2 

*6 

1 

37.2 

New  Haven...  

5 

0 

22 

0 

35.9 

Portland,  Maine 

4 

3 

*6 

8 

35.2 

Providence...  

5 

5 

*5 

9 

36.9 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

4 

4 

24 

7 

50.4 

Newark     

6 

7 

25 

0 

54.5 

New  York...   

6 

0 

22 

8 

39.2 

Philadelphia  

4 

6 

19 

5 

39.0 

Pittsburgh...   

4 

7 

22 

3 

36.7 

Rochester   

5 

7 

22. 

1 

31.4 

Scranton.  

5 

0 

19. 

1 

55.5 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

5 

3 

*6 

4 

34.3 

Cincinnati  

4 

9 

*6 

4 

52.1 

Cleveland   

4 

8 

*6 

2 

52.7 

Columbus    

4 

5 

*6. 

1 

54.5 

Detroit    

4 

5 

*5. 

8 

52.8 

Indianapolis  

4 

0 

*6. 

5 

55.4 

Milwaukee    

5 

1 

*6. 

3 

29.7 

Peoria....   

4 

6 

*6. 

7 

33.0 

Springfield,  111 

3 

9 

*6 

6 

56.7 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City   

4 

5 

*6 

8 

54.5 

Minneapolis....  

9 

1 

*7 

0 

54.4 

Omaha   

5 

1 

*7 

7 

51.0 

St.  Louis    

5 

7 

*6 

5 

51.4 

St.  Paul    

7 

3 

*7 

5 

53.6 

Wichita   

9 

0 

*6 

6 

32.5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

4 

8 

22 

0 

27.2 

Baltimore  

4 

8 

18 

9 

55.9 

Charleston,  S.  C 

5 

5 

20 

6 

50.0 

Jacksonville  

7 

6 

15 

1 

25.2 

Norfolk...  

4 

4 

19 

2 

35.2 

Richmond    

5 

2 

22 

9 

54.4 

Savannah  

5 

1 

18 

1 

25.2 

Washington,  D.  C 

6 

8 

21 

1 

55.5 

Winston-Salem  

4 

0 

*5 

6 

57.2 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

5 

8 

*5 

6 

55.9 

Louisville....   

4 

0 

*6 

0 

55.8 

Memphis   

5 

5 

*5 

5 

50.0 

Mobile  

6 

0 

15 

6 

51.1 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas..  

7 

9 

*6 

2 

58.5 

El  Paso...   

9 

0 

*5 

0 

24.2 

Houston  

19 

4 

50.5 

Little  Rock  

6 

0 

*5 

6 

31.3 

New  Orleans   

6 

5 

15 

1 

35.4 

Oklahoma  City   

5 

0 

*6 

6 

33.8 

Mountain: 

Butte  

8 

4 

*9 

5 

29.4 

Denver   

5 

2 

♦7. 

2 

30.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

8 

6 

*7 

7 

26.8 

Tucson   

7 

6 

♦4 

6 

18.9 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   

5 

6 

*6 

1 

14.6 

Portland,  Oreg  

5 

1 

*7 

5 

23.5 

San  Francisco...  

5 

5 

21 

5 

25.2 

Seattle  

5 

9 

*7 

0 

27.0 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

APPLES  dropped  from  6.5  cents  a  pound  on  July  16 
to  5.4  cents  on  July  50  as  the  new  crop  began 
to  come  on  the  market  in  some  volume.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  usual  seasonal  trend  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  apple  prices  are 
likely  to  continue  downward  until  fall. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  of  apples  this  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  about  169  million  bushels. 
This  is  about  40  percent  more  than  the  light 
crop  of  1954  and  about  5  percent  above  the 
average  production  for  1928-52.  The  frequent 
rains  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  have 
apparently  resulted  in  a  rather  severe  infes- 
tation of  scab  in  many  sections  and  this  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  rather  large  supply  of  low 
grade  fruit  in  these  sections. 

CROP  of  peaches  this  year  is  about  14  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  pear  crop  is 
about  10  percent  below  last  year.  Grapes  and 
cherries  are  both  likely  to  be  more  plentiful 
than  a  year  ago.  The  total  crop  of  all  decid- 
uous fruits  is  likely  to  be  about  24  percent 
greater  than  the  1954  crop  and  somewhat  above 
the  5-year  average  for  1928-52. 

CITRUS  FRUIT  prospects,  however,  are  for  a  pro- 
duction below  average  due  chiefly  to  a  freeze 
in  the  Gulf  States  last  winter.  Abundant 
rains  in  Florida  and  Texas  have  benefitted  the 
citrus  groves  in  those  States  during  July. 

PRICES  of  most  fruits  continue  to  be  relatively 
low.  Apple  prices  are  now  about  17  percent 
below  those  of  last  year  and  oranges  are  about 
12.5  percent  below  last  year's  levels,  while 
banana  prices  are  6.4  percent  below  those  of 
last  year. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  50.  1955  (cents) 


Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 
#2^  can 

Corn 

Peas 

Markets 

#2i  can 

#2-|-  can 

#2  can 

#2  can 

#2  (2i*) 

can 

   ly 

1 

<co 

u 

i 

i-O 

U 

I  (  . 

■4 

10  5 

New  England: 

Boston     —  

   19 

1 

25 

0 

22 

5 

15 

8 

17 

8 

12 . 4 

Bridgeport     

20 

6 

25 

2 

24 

0 

15 

1 

21 

5 

15 . 1 

Fall  River     

  18 

9 

22 

2 

22 

5 

11 

9 

18 

4 

9 . 9 

Manchester    

__   20 

8 

24 

1 

25 

6 

15 

9 

19 

5 

11 . 8 

New  Haven     

21 

0 

24 

7 

25 

7 

14 

1 

18 

4 

11 .9 

Portland,  Maine    

   20 

4 

24 

7 

25 

0 

15 

5 

17 

4 

11 .4 

Providence   _______  _  

  18 

4 

21 

2 

21 

9 

12 

8 

19 

5 

10 . 1 

Middle  Atlantic. 

Buffalo   —   

  20 

9 

25 

8 

22 

8 

12 

8  . 

16 

8 

10 .6 

Newark     - 

   18 

5 

21 

4 

22 

0 

15 

6 

19 

6 

10 . 8 

New  York   — _   

__   17 

9 

21 

1 

20 

8 

15 

5 

17 

0 

10 .4 

Philadelphia   _  _  

  19 

1 

22 

2 

21 

9 

12 

6 

17 

5 

11 .5 

Pittsburgh   _   

_    19 

5 

22 

7 

25 

1 

12 

8 

18 

0 

10 . 5 

Rochester   _ 

   20 

9 

25 

7 

22 

9 

15 

9 

16 

8 

11 .4 

Scranton   ____ 

  19 

8 

20 

7 

22 

4 

14 

1 

16 

8 

10 . 4 

East  North— Central : 

Chicago-  ____   

  21 

5 

25 

0 

24 

2 

15 

9 

15 

5 

11 . 4 

Cincinnati    —  

19 

8 

24 

1 

25 

5 

12 

8 

16 

4 

12.0 

Cleveland   

21 

1 

24 

2 

24 

0 

15 

9 

17 

9 

11 . 9 

Columbus   -  -  

  21 

0 

25 

8 

24 

8 

15 

5 

18 

6 

10 . 0 

Detroit   ____  ___ 

19 

7 

22 

8 

25 

0 

11 

5 

18 

0 

10 . 1 

Indianapolis    

  19 

4 

26 

1 

25 

9 

11 

8 

17 

5 

10.0 

Milwaukee   _  __- 

21 

8 

20 

4 

25 

8 

12 

6 

17 

9 

10 . 8 

Peoria    

  21 

9 

25 

2 

25 

6 

15 

8 

17 

1 

11.5 

Springfield,  111   _  

  21 

5 

26 

6 

25 

6 

15 

9 

19 

1 

12 . 1 

West  North— Central : 

Kansas  City   —  

19 

5 

25 

7 

22 

8 

11 

1 

16 

0 

9.9 

Minneapolis   ____    

  21 

1 

24 

1 

24 

4 

11 

9 

16 

0 

11 .6 

Omaha     _  

   20 

7 

25 

4 

24 

2 

12 

8 

17 

4 

11 . 5 

St .  Louis   _  __   

  19 

2 

25 

4 

22 

9 

12 

0 

17 

8 

9.5 

St.  Paul   

 21 

6 

25 

7 

25 

9 

12 

9 

16 

6 

11.0 

Wichita   ___   

  18 

4 

22 

1 

25 

1 

11 

8 

17 

6 

9.8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta      

20 

4 

25 

4 

25 

9 

12 

5 

18 

4 

9.1 

Baltimore    

  18 

0 

21 

0 

20 

2 

15 

8 

16 

5 

9 . 9 

Charleston,  S.  C    

  19 

5 

22 

1 

22 

5 

11 

5 

18 

4 

9.5 

Jacksonville    

  19 

0 

24 

5 

22 

7 

12 

6 

18 

6 

8.8 

Norfolk     

 _    20 

1 

25 

8 

25 

9 

12 

1 

15 

0 

9. 1 

Richmond  

  19 

5 

22 

5 

25 

6 

15 

4 

18 

5 

8.8 

Savannah   ____  

  21 

2 

24 

2 

25 

4 

15 

5 

20 

5 

8.6 

Washington,  D.  C   __..  

   17 

7 

22 

9 

21 

6 

15. 

1 

14 

6 

9.5 

Winston-Salem   

25 

7 

28 

0 

27 

5 

15 

9 

22 

0 

11 . 0 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   ___. 

20 

5 

25 

5 

25 

0 

11 

1 

15 

5 

9.0 

Louisville.._  __   

____   21 

1 

24 

0 

25 

5 

12 

6 

16 

1 

9.8 

Memphis    

  18 

6 

22 

5 

22 

0 

12 

5 

19 

6 

9.1 

Mobile    

_____    17 

5 

20 

2 

19 

8 

12 

5 

16 

5 

8.6 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas    

  20 

9 

25 

6 

24 

4 

15 

8 

20 

4 

9.6 

El  Paso-__    _-_ 

  21 

1 

25 

8 

22 

6 

15 

5 

19 

0 

10.5 

Houston  

.____.  __._  17 

.1 

21 

0 

20 

9 

11 

5 

17 

5 

8.5 

Little  Rock    

  20 

6 

25 

6 

25 

0 

15 

0 

17 

5 

9.6 

New  Orleans   _   

  18 

4 

24 

2 

22 

1 

15 

6 

18 

8 

9.8 

Oklahoma  City_..  __   

___  __  21 

0 

24 

7 

25 

2 

12 

6 

18 

6 

10. 0 

Mountain : 

Butte   _     

   19 

6 

25 

0 

24 

5 

15 

6 

17 

4 

11.5 

Denver  

___   21 

0 

25 

6 

25 

9 

14 

0 

18 

0 

11 .6 

Salt  Lake  City   __ 

_____   21 

8 

24 

5 

25 

1 

15 

4 

17 

5 

*11 .2 

1  UOoUXl  

  19 

5 

25 

0 

20 

5 

16 

5 

20 

0 

lo .  O 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

  16 

5 

18 

9 

19 

5 

15 

5 

16 

4 

*12.4 

Portland,  Oreg....   

  19 

7 

20 

4 

21 

2 

15 

1 

17 

5 

*15.5 

San  Francisco  1  

  17 

0 

19 

5 

19 

7 

14 

0 

16 

1 

*15.0 

Seattle  

  19 

9 

21 

2 

20 

9 

14 

0 

17 

8 

*15.5 
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Is  It  Lean  Meat  You  Want? 

[Concluded  from  Page  3] 

TWENTY-FIVE  cents  will  buy  different 
amounts  of  lean  meat  depending  on  when  and  where 
you  buy.  If  you  were  choosing  from  among  the 
five  cuts  listed  on  page  3  and  were  buying  at 
the  average  price  for  each  cut  as  quoted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  country,  25 
cents  spent  for  each  cut  would  purchase  these 
amounts  of  lean  meat  on  July  30:  Sirloin,  7 
ounces;  rib  roast,  8  ounces;  round  steak,  9 
ounces;  chuck,  12  ounces;  plate  beef,  14  ounces. 

Your  Food  Bill 

[Concluded  from  Page  5] 

the  fact  that  some  increases  in  prices  of  dairy 
products  ordinarily  occur  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  small 
drop  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
which  was  recorded  on  July  15  was  the  first 
decline  since  the  low  point  of  100  was  reached 
in  March  1933. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY  has  been  holding 
up  well  during  the  summer  and  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  appears  to  be  on  the  upward  grade. 
The  demand  for  most  farm  products  seems  to  be 
definitely  above  that  of  the  last  few  years. 
A  year  ago  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  indus- 
trial activity  from  June  to  July  but  this  year 
the  July  level  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as 
that  in  June.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  output  of  durable  goods  in  recent  months 
and  an  improvement  noted  in  a  number  of  indus- 
tries using  steel.  Output  of  farm  machinery  and 
metal  containers  continues  at  high  levels. 
Activity  in  the  machine-tool  industry  has  in- 
creased. Retail  sales  of  automobiles  are  hold- 
ing up  unusually  well.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  industrial  output  during  July  was  a  marked 
increase  in  steel-mill  activity.  Activity  in 
steel  mills  at  the  first  of  August  was  at  the 
highest  level  since  April  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  seasonal  decline  during  July. 

RETAIL  SALES  continue  at  levels  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Mail-order  houses  have  been 
reporting  the  highest  sales  since  1929  and  sales 
of  chain  stores  in  rural  areas  are  somewhat 
above  last  year's  levels.  Department  stores' 
sales  also  are  running  ahead  of  last  year. 


HELPS  TO  RURAL  CONSUMERS 

from  Government  publications 

THIRD  SECTION  of  a  brief  bibliography  (Sections  1  and  2  appeared 
in  the  July  22  and  August  5  issues)  of  Government  bulletins  for  non- 
experts on  everyday  home  and  community  problems.  Order  free  bulletins 
from  the  Bureau  named  and  those  for  which  there  is  a  charge  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


4.  HEALTH  (Continued) 
School 

Better  Teeth.  Health  Education  Series  20.  1927. 
5?i. 

Child  Development .  Teachers'  guide  to  child 
development.  Education  Bulletin  26.  1930. 
350. 

Eyesight  of  school  children ;  defective  vision  as 
related  to  school  environment ,  and  methods  of 
prevention  and  correction.  Education  Bulletin 
1919,  No.  65.  200. 

Hygiene  of  rural  schools.  Public  Health  Reprint 
219.  50. 

Physical  care  of  rural  school  children.  Public 
Health  Reprint  840.  50. 

Physical  defects  of  school  children .  School 
Health  Studies  No.  15.  1929. 

Plea  for  more  attention  to  nutrition  of  school 
child.     Public  Health  Reprint  951.  50. 

Posture  clinics ,  organization  and  exercises . 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  164.  150. 

Posture  exercises ,  a  handbook  for  schools  and 
for  teachers  of  physical  education .  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  165.  1926.  Single  copies 
free  at  Bureau. 

Posture  and  physical  fitness .  Children's  Bureau 
Publication  165.  1926.  Single  copies  free  at 
Bureau . 

Safety  and  health  of  the  school  child.  Circular 
65,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Interior. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose, of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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CONSUMER  QUERIES  AND  COMMENTS 


''Our-  agricultural 
policy  is  an  adjuslmerut 
policy  providLinci'  for 
increases  wKen  sucli 
increases  make  foir 
the  welfare  of  tlie 
consumer^,  and.  f  oir 
decreases  when  such 
decreases  mak.e  for" 
the  welfar'e  of  tKe 
farmer^.  The  policy 
was  one  of  reduction 
in  1933  because  the 
facts  demanded  it; 
the  policy  is  one  of 
ex,parLsiorL  to  day 
because  tKe  facts 
demand  it." 

Henry  A.Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


FIRST  CONSUMER  to  send  in 
the  news  we  called  for  in 
the  July  22  issue  of  the  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE  writes  of  the  sat- 
isfactory dated  bread  situation 
in  Columbus,  Ohio: 

"A  bread  company  here  with 
wagon  distribution  has  imprint- 
ed on  their  bread  wrappers  blue 
lines,  to  the  number  of  the  day 
of  the  week:  1  line  for  Monday, 
5  lines  for  Friday,  and  so  on. 

"This  is  extremely  helpful 
in  our  case  at  home,  with  eight 
members  eating,  for  there  is  a 
large  bread  bill,  and  staleness 
is  shuddered  at." 

What's  the  dating  system, 
if  any,   in  your  town? 

FROM  TENNESSEE  comes  this 
request  which  echoes  the 
question  many  people  are  asking 
these  days: 


"How  can  I  get  off  the 
'bluestone'  and  other  poisonous 
sprays  on  grapes  and  apples  I  buy? 
Water  doesn't  dissolve  them." 

This  seems  an  appropriate 
opportunity  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  apprehensions  and  misappre- 
hensions regarding  this  ques- 
tion of  fruit  sprays. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, with  its  present  pro- 
hibition against  amounts  of 
spray  residue  in  excess  of  18 
one-thousandths  of  a  grain  of 
lead  per  pound  of  fruit,  and  1 
one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic,  guards  the  interstate 
shipments  of  fruit.  The  law 
does  not,  however,  provide  for 
control  of  shipments  within  the 
State  through  Federal  inspec- 
tion. Most  large  commercial 
growers  and  shippers  do  see  to 
it  that  all  their  product  can 
meet  Federal  inspection  so  that 
it  can  be  shipped  to  any  market. 

These  growers  or  sellers 
wash  the  fruit  in  a  chemical 
bath  to  remove  spray  residue. 
Our  consumer's  complaint  is  cor- 
rect: Water  will  not  do  the 
trick.  The  methods  that  will  do 
it  are  not  feasible  for  the 
average  home  consumer.  The  only 
practical  way  for  consumers  to 
keep  from  eating  fruit  with  too 
much  spray  residue  on  it  is  not 
to  buy  it  in  the  first  place. 

Don't  buy  fruit  that  has  a 
generally  dirty  appearance,  is 
the  simplest  rule.  If  fruit  has 
too  much  spray  left  on  it,  for 
instance,  there  are  frequently, 
though  not  always,  splashes  of 
spray  deposit,  white  or  bluish 
splotches,  as  if  the  fruit  had 
been  dipped  in  muddy  water  and 
allowed  to  dry.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  in  your  mind  you  can  peel 


the  stem  and  bloom  ends  of  the 
apple.  It  is  here  that  the 
spray  residue  is  most  likely  to 
stick. 

Don't  let  our  warning  make 
you  afraid  of  grapes  with  nat- 
ural "bloom",  which  gives  them 
a  waxy  surface.  You  could  not 
make  this  mistake  if  you  had 
ever  met  the  fruit  with  the  real 
thing  in  the  way  of  suspicious 
dirtiness . 

For  consumers  who  grow 
fruit  or  are  interested  in  the 
spray-matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  trade,  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  just  pub- 
lished a  new  bulletin:  "Spray 
Residue  Removal  from  Apples  and 
Other  Fruit."  Write  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  ask 
for  the  free  Farmers'  Bulleti 
No.  1752. 


FROM  IOWA  comes  this  true 
to-life  reflection  of  a  big 
family's  consumer  problems: 

"School  is  due  to  open  soon 
and  with  it  comes  the  enormous 
appetites  of  young  students.  We 
have  four  of  them  in  our  house 
and  find  it  hard  to  keep  them 
satisfied  when  they  come  home 
ravenous  in  the  afternoon.  We 
have  found  that  apples  are  the 
ideal  answer  because  they  are 
healthful,  fill  the  children  up! 
comfortingly,  yet  do  not  spoil 
the  appetite  for  dinner.  How' 
can  I  provide  them  within  a  very 
narrow  food  budget?" 

One  important  angle  to  this 
question  is  fully  answered  in 
the  article  "How  Do  You  Store? 
(page  13  of  this  issue).  For 
more  details  of  the  apple  situa- 
tion, watch  for  the  next  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE. 
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A  Four-Year  Plan 
for  Wheat 
Farmers 


THREE  MONTHS  ago  nearly  half 
a  million  farmers  went  to 
the  polls  to  vote.  It  was  a 
special  kind  of  election,  exclu- 
sively for  them.  There  had  been 
other  polls,  three  of  them,  which 
farmers  had  held  all  by  themselves,  and  each 
like  this  one  of  the  wheat  farmers  was  held 
for  one  purpose:  To  find  out  how  farmers  like 
the  idea  of  working  together  to  build  bigger 
incomes   for  themselves  and  their  families. 

"FOR  2  YEARS",  the  AAA  said  to  these 
farmers,  "you  have  had  a  sample  of  what  coopera- 
tive planning  for  production  is  like.  Time's 
up  now  on  the  sample .     New  plans  must  be  made . 


No  farmer  comes --by  proxy'-to  your  kitchen  oftener  thaa 
the  wheat  farmer.  Within  a  year  he  may  visit  you  a  thou- 
sand times.  Every  day,  often  three  times  a  day,  you  depend 
on.  hnn.  for  a  major  item.  in.  your  diet.  So  when,  wheat  farm- 
ers embark  on  a  four-year  plan,thats  news  of  importance 
to  you  and  a  hundred  million  consum.ers. 


Do  you  or  do  you  not  want  to  continue  production 
control?" 

WHEAT  FARMERS  looked  back,  way  back  to 
war  years,  when  millions  of  new  acres  of  land 
were  ploughed  up  and  planted  with  wheat  to  sell 
to  hungry  consumers  in  Europe.  Those  were  the 
days  when  farmers  could  sell  their  wheat  for 
$2  a  bushel  and  better.  Consumers  at  home  had 
money  to  pay   farmers  well.      Farmers   in  other 
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countries  were  not  raising  so  much,  so  Amer- 
ican farmers  became  the  great  wheat  suppliers 
of  the  world. 


the  less  farmers  have  to  spend  the  fewer 
jobs  and  smaller  incomes  there  are  for  city 
consumers . 


CONDITIONS  changed  as  the  years  came 
on,  one  after  the  other.  With  each  new  year 
consumers  abroad  had  less  need  for  American 
wheat  as  their  own  farmers  grew  more.  Gradu- 
ally it  became  harder  for  American  farmers  to 
sell  the  great  quantities  of  wheat  they  were 
producing.  Consumers  at  home  were  doing  rela- 
tively well,  but  while  they  could  afford  8  and  9 
cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread  they  could  not  buy  up 
all  the  wheat  which  farmers  were  producing. 
Leftover  supplies  began  to  pile  up. 


TARIFFS  and  depression  did  grim  things 
to  wheat  farmers  in  1929.  Countries  abroad  for 
whom  American  wheat  farmers  continued  to  produce 
began  to  raise  barriers  against  American  wheat. 
Nevertheless,  except  during  Federal  Farm  Board 
stabilization  operations,  the  international 
price  of  wheat  largely  continued  to  dominate 
American  wheat  prices  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  the  export  market  was  being  closed 
to  our  wheat. 


IN  NO  YEAR  do  consumers  eat  up  all  the 
wheat  produced.  Some  is  used  for  animal  feed. 
Some  is  used  as  seed  for  the  new  crop.  Some  is 
traded  abroad.  Even  after  all  these  uses  are 
added  up  there  are  usually  left  over  some  125 
to  150  million  bushels  as  a  safety  margin  against 
next  year's  supply. 


UNSALABLE  SUPPLIES  piled  up  rapidly 
with  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  with  poorer 
markets  at  home.  By  1930  they  were  almost  three 
times  as  great  as  in  the  average  years  1920-29; 
almost  200  million  bushels  more  than  the  safety 
margin  stacked  up.  Still  farmers  kept  on  pro- 
ducing and  hoping,  trying  by  maintaining  their 
production  to  make  enough  to  pay  their  bills. 
Good  weather  brought  them  good  crops.  Consumers 
at  home  kept  on  buying  but  the  money  they  had 
to  spend  shrank  with  each  year  of  the  depres- 
sion. Small  incomes,  big  crops,  and  piled-up 
surpluses  spelled  increasing  misery  for  wheat 
farmers. 

DURING 


Mounting  barriers  to  foreign  trade  meant 
mounting  busKels  of  uusold  wheat. 


these  depression 
years  farmers  were 
seeding  an  aver- 


SAFETY  margins  are  useful 
and  necessary.  Try  as  they  may  farm- 
ers can  never  measure  their  produc- 
tion precisely  as  a  manufacturer  can 
measure  his  output.  To  guard  against 
capricious  weather  and  unpredictable 
crop  diseases,  farmers  need  to  grow 
more  wheat  than  will  be  immediately 
consumed. 

SUPPLIES  over  and  above 
this  minimum  which  cannot  be  sold  can 
do  depressing  things  to  farmers' 
prices.  The  bigger  they  grow  the 
smaller  grow  prices.  Consumers  may 
get  immediate  gains  in  lower  prices 
of  flour  and  bread.  Ultimately 
they     lose     as     farmers    do,  since 
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age  of  66  million 
acres  of  wheat  each 
year,  enough  to 
produce  on  the 
average  825  million 
bushels  for  a  coun- 
try that  could  use  the  pro- 
duction of  only  about  50 
million  acres  and  for  ex- 
ports that  did  not  require 
more  than  6  to  8  million 
acres . 


3/])   WORLD  WHEAT  SUPPLIES 
WORLD  WHEAT  PRICE 


HEYDAY  for  con- 
sumers seemed  at  hand  with 
prices  of  wheat  lower  than 
they  had  ever  been  before. 

In  the  early  months  of  1933  they  could  buy  bread 
cheaper  than  they  had  been  able  to  buy  it  for 
20  years.  But  that  part  of  their  bread  money 
ithat  went  to  farmers  in  those  months  was  less 
than  half  the  amount  farmers  had  received  20 
years  before.  For  every  sack  of  wheat  which 
jfarmers  had  to  raise  to  buy  city  workers'  prod- 
ucts in  pre-war  years,  they  had  to  raise  more 
than  2  sacks  in  1932-33.  Cheap  bread  to  city 
consumers  meant  poor  farm  consumers. 

THESE  were  some  of  the  facts  which 
wheat  farmers  looked  back  upon  when  they  went 
ito  vote  in  May  1935  on  a  production  plan  for  the 
coming  4  years.    And  there  were  other  facts,  too. 

IN  1933  Congress  passed  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  Under  this  act  wheat 
farmers  were  given  a  chance  cooperatively  to 
control  their  production  to  see  if  in  that  way 
they  could  raise  the  prices  they  were  receiving. 
Obviously  the  first  requisite  to  higher  prices 
would  be  to  produce  smaller  crops  and  give  con- 
sumers a  chance  to  use  up  some  of  the  left— over 
supplies  that  had  accumulated  in  warehouses  and 
mills  and  on  the  farm,  supplies  that  in  years 
past  had  been  sold  to  consumers  abroad  but 
could  no  longer  be  sold  to  them.  As  these  sur- 
pluses were  used  up  and  production  was  adjusted 
to  consumers'  demands,  prices  would  rise.  As 
prices  increased,  farmers  could  increase  their 
purchases  of  city  workers'  products. 

SECOND  requisite  to  better  prices,  of 
course,  would  be  bigger  consumer  incomes.  While 
part  of  that  would  come   from  enabling  farmers 
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to  buy  shoes  and  clothing  for  their  families 
and  plows  and  wire  and  trucks  and  paint  for  their 
farms,  most  of  it  would  have  to  come  from  better 
wages  and  more  jobs  all  around  for  city  con- 
sumers . 

REDUCTION  of  crops  was  not,  under  the 
act,  to  be  carried  to  any  limit.  A  definite 
goal  was  fixed  and  stages  set  toward  that  goal. 
The  objective  was  a  price  which  would  buy  as 
much  as  pre-war  prices  brought.  But  the  ap- 
proach toward  that  goal  was  to  be  tempered  by 
the  state  of  consumer  purchasing  power. 

TO  HELP  step  up  the  returns  to  coop- 
erating farmers,  a  processing  tax  was  provided 
for.  This  tax,  fixed  for  the  first  time  on 
July  9,  1933,  amounted  to  30  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat  milled  for  human  consumption  in  this 
country.  Returns  from  the  tax,  it  was  stipu- 
lated, should  go  back  to  cooperating  farmers  in 
benefit  payments.  These  payments  were  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  price  farmers 
actually  received  for  that  portion  of  their  crop 
consumed  in  this  country  and  the  price  they 
would  have  to  get  to  buy  the  goods  they  could 
buy  in  pre— war  years. 

SUCH  was  the  plan.  What  happened? 
In  the  crop  year  before  this  new  plan  was  drawn 
up — that  is,  in  1932-33 — total  supplies  of 
wheat  were  1,100  million  bushels,  close  to  400 
million  more  than  farmers  had  any  chance  to  use 
or  sell  in  this  country.  This  great  surplus  had 
pushed  prices  down  to  their  very  lowest,  to  38 
cents  a  bushel. 
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Buying  Power  of  Wheat 

Articles  Farmers  Buy 


Cost  in  Terms  of  Wheat 

(fach  sacK  represents  8  bushels) 


iqOQ-14  ' 


1933-34—' 


NEXT 

YEAR,  in  1933-34, 
because  the  new  crop 
was  smaller,  total 
supplies  of  wheat 
had  dropped  to 
900  million  bush- 
els, almost  300  mil- 
lion bushels  more 
than  the  amount  nor- 
mally used  in  this  country.  Consumer  incomes 
had  picked  up,  and  this,  together  with  the  re- 
duction in  supplies,  lifted  the  wheat  farmer's 
average  price  to  74  cents  a  bushel.  No  planned 
reduction  was  put  into  effect  that  year.  Drought 
did  the  reducing  for  farmers. 

WHEN  1934 's  crop  was  planned  for,  wheat 
farmers  were  asked  to  seed  15  percent  fewer 
acres  than  they  had  seeded  in  the  years  1930—32. 
As  a  result,  some  60  million  acres  were  planted, 
almost  6  million  less  than  in  those  depression 
years   and  10  million   less   than   in  1928. 

AGAIN  DROUGHT,  this  time  the  worst 
drought  on  record,  stepped  in  to  speed  up  the 
farmers'  plans.  Against  a  planned  reduction  of 
about  50  million  bushels,  drought  wiped  out 
some  300  million,  so  that  the  carry-over  on 
July  1,  1935,  into  the  new  crop  year  was  only 
152  million  bushels.  That  came  close  to  the 
safety  margin  which  is  usually  carried  over 
from  year  to  year.  Farmers'  price  for  the  1934 
crop  averaged  88  cents,    14  cents  better  than 


ConPoct  signer's 


that  in  the  year  before,  50  cents 
better  than  2  years  earlier. 

MONEY  coming  in  is  impor- 
tant in  relation  to  what  it  will  buy. 
While  wheat  farmers'  prices  were 
growing  bigger,  prices  of  things  they 
buy  were  increasing  somewhat,  too. 
The  farmers'  goal  was  a  price  that 
would  be  worth  as  much  in  terms  of 
goods  as  their  pre-war  price.  In 
1932-33  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  buy 
only  42  percent  as  much  as  a  bushel 
of  wheat  would  buy  in  pre-war  years. 
Next  year  was  different.  Farm  prices 
outstripped  increases  in 
prices  of  things  farmers  buy. 
A  bushel  of  wheat  in  1933-34 
would  buy  72  percent  as  much  as 
it  bought  in  1910-14.  That 
meant  more  clothes  and  things 
for  the  wheat  farmer's  family, 
more  tools  and  helps  for  him  in 
his  work.  Finally  in  1934-35 
a  bushel  of  wheat  would  pur- 
chase 79  percent  as  much  as  in 
pre-war  years. 


BETTER  PRICES  were 
not  the  only  gain  wheat  farm- 
ers made  in  these  2  years.  Benefit  payments 
went  to  those  who  agreed  to  control  their  pro- 
duction. When  all  the  returns  were  in,  wheat 
farmers  found  their  cash  income  from  wheat  plus 
their  benefit  payments — despite  the  smaller 
crops  harvested — had  swelled  from  195  million 
dollars  in  1932-33  to  374  million  in  1933-34  and 
391  million  in  1934-35. 

THESE  WERE  the  facts,  then,  that  faced 
the  wheat  farmers  as  they  went  last  May  to  the 
polls.  Not  all  of  these  gains  had  come  from 
consciously  planning  their  business.  Drought  had 
speeded  up  the  adjustment  of  v/heat  supplies,  the 
raising  of  farm  prices,  but  it  had  brought  great 
misery,  too,  to  those  farmers  who  lost  all  or 
nearly  all  of  their  crops. 

NOW  they  were  near  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year — New  Year's  day  for  the  wheat  farmer  is 
July  1 — with  prices  higher  than  they  had  been 
since  1929-30,  with  no  crushing  load  of  unsal- 
able wheat  to  threaten  them.  What  would  they 
do?     Would  each  of  them  "go  it"  alone,   sow  as 
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much  as  each  of  them  could,  hope  that  they 
would  get  record  crops  only  to  pile  up  more 
unsalable  wheat?  Drought  could  not  always  be 
counted  on  to  correct  their  mistakes.  Or  would 
those  farmers  carry  on  their  experiment  in  co- 
operatively controlling  production,  measuring 
their  acres  against  their  ability  to  sell  their 
products  from  those  acres,  producing  what  con- 
sumers wanted  and  for  which  they  could  pay 
reasonable  prices? 

SEVEN  to  one  the  vote  went.  Nearly 
500  thousand  wheat  farmers  went  to  the  polls 
and  7  out  of  every  8  of  them  sided  in  favor  of 
going  on  with  production  control.  For  4  more 
years,  they  said,  we  want  to  continue  this 
experiment . 

WHEAT  FARMERS '  4-year  plan  starts  with 
the  new  crop  this  fall  and  runs  to  the  end  of 
the  1939  crop.  However,  a  majority  of  the 
contracting  farmers  can  decide  later  to  discon- 
tinue it  if  they  wish.  Under  the  plan,  acreage 
reduction  from  the  base  in  general  may  be  as 
much  as  25  percent.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
cut  of  that  amount  will  be  asked  every  year  or 
even  in  any  year.  Each  year  the  number  of  acres 
to  be  seeded  will  be  worked  out  by  the  AAA  in 
cooperation  with  the  farmers,  and  contracting 
farmers  agree  to  seed  accordingly.  On  its  part, 
the  Government  agrees  that  benefit  payments, 
estimated  on  a  new  basis,  shall  continue  to  go 
to  cooperating  farmers. 

FIRST-YEAR  provisions  under  the  new 
4-year  plan  were  announced  on  July  31.     At  that 


time  it  looked  as  if  the  1935-36  crop  would  be 
a  big  one,  too  big  to  handle  if  all  acres  were 
seeded.  Cooperating  farmers  were  asked  to  seed 
15  percent  less  than  average.  When  reports  on 
spring  wheat  came  in  with  news  of  great  damage 
caused  by  "rust",  this  figure  was  changed  to  a 
5  percent  reduction.  In  other  words,  in  the 
present  year  wheat  farmers  who  join  in  the  plan 
may  seed  95  percent  of  their  allotted  base  acre- 
age. 

TOTAL  supplies  of  wheat  for  1935-36 
are  expected  to  be  760  million  bushels,  about 
135  million  more  than  the  amount  usually  used 
in  this  country  and  halfway  between  the  125  to 
150  million  bushels  usually  counted  the  "safety 
margin . " 

WHAT  have  consumers  paid  for  the  re- 
covery of  wheat  farmers  to  date?  In  the  early 
days  of  1933  consumers  could  buy  a  pound  loaf  of 
bread  for  an  average  price  of  6.4  cents.  In 
July  1935  that  loaf  of  bread  cost  8.3  cents, 
1.9  cents  more.  That  increase  was  caused  by 
various  things,  but  the  major  share  of  it  went 
to  farmers.  The  cost  of  the  wheat  from  which  the 
flour  going  into  the  loaf  was  made  increased  about 
three-quarters  of  a  cent.  The  processing  tax — 
proceeds  from  which  later  go  back  to  cooperating 
farmers — costs  consumers  about  half  a  cent.  A 
total,  then,  of  1^  of  the  1.9  cent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  bread  represents  the  contribution 
consumers  are  making,  as  far  as  bread  is  con- 
cerned, to  help  put  wheat  farmers  back  on  their 
feet. 

FLOUR  costs  increased,  too. 
In  the  early  months  of  1933  consumers 
paid  2.9  cents  for  a  pound  of  flour. 
In  July  1935  they  paid  4.9  cents,  2 
cents  more.  Close  to  If  cents  of  this 
increase  represents  the  higher  cost 
of  wheat  and  the  processing  tax,  which 
on  a  pound  of  flour  comes  to  about 
0.7  cent. 

WHEAT  FARMERS  have  put  their 
business  in  order.  They  seem  to  want 
to  keep  it  there.  But  whether  they 
can  build  up  their  income  still  fur- 
ther depends  in  great  measure  on 
whether  city  workers'  incomes  grow 
too.  For  this  they  must  look  to 
industry. 


A  Fraction  of  a  Cent  Pays 
the  Wheat  Processing  Tax 


85  out  of  every  100  farms  in  this  country  have  no  electricity 
of  any  kind  to  lig-hten  the  load  of  household  and  farm  work. 
One  route  to  agricultural  rehabilitation  lies  in  carrying 
electrical  power  to  these  farms.  R.E.A.  is  leading  \h.t  way. 


B 


(ECAUSE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  tells 
mostly  about  products  which  farm- 
ers raise  for  city  consumers,  readers 
should  not  forget  that  farm  families 
are  consumers  also.  Whatever  is  of 
benefit  to  them  as  consumers  is  an 
item  in  the  progress  of  recovery  as 
it  affects  the  farmer.  Electricity 
brought  to  the  aid  of  farm  living  is 
such  an  item. 

TO  THOUSANDS  of  rural  con- 
sumers electricity  for  years  has 
seemed  as  impossible  as  a  dream — 
something  to  be  thought  about  and 
hoped  for  without  any  chance  of 
attainment.  Some  are  so  far  from 
power  lines  that  it  has  been  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Many  others 
within  reach  of  the  lines  have  never 
been  able  to  afford  the  wiring,  not 
to  mention  appliances  or  the  cost  of 
the  current.  So  they  have  gone  on 
year  after  year  carrying  water,  using 
kerosene  lamps,  and  doing  all  the 
thousand  other  back-breaking  indoor 
and  outdoor  farm  jobs  almost  entirely 
by  hand. 

CONGRESS  decided  this 
spring  that  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try can  and  should  have  electricity 
and  the  benefits  that  go  with  it.  In 
the  Work  Relief  Program  it  gave  the 


*  We  wish  to  thank  the  Information 
Section  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration which  furnished  all  material  used 
in  this  article  except  where  otherwise  indi- 
cated . 


broadest  possible  authority  for  the  work  of 
electrifying  farms  and  allocated  100  million 
dollars  for  this  purpose. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  created  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  (R.  E.  A.)  by 
Executive  order  on  May  11. 

MUCH  OF  the  money  will  be  used  to  make 
loans  to  groups  who  undertake  to  build  rural 
power  lines  for  themselves  and  whose  applica- 
tions have  been  approved  by  the  R.  E.  A.  staff 
in  Washington.  Borrowers  as  a  rule  will  be 
allowed  20  years  to  pay  back  the  loan  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest — 3  percent. 

R.  E.  A.  cannot  bring  or  economically 
help  others  to  bring  electricity  to  a  single  iso- 
lated farm.  Just  as  many  prospective  customers 
as  possible  must  get  together  and  arrange  for 
electric  service  for  their  community.  In  gen- 
eral, a  rural  power  and  light  project  which 
stands  alone,  distant  from  any  existing  electric 
service  lines,  should  embrace  not  less  than  25 
miles  of  lines.  Where  it  can  be  made  an  exten- 
sion of  existing  lines,  however,  a  much  smaller 
project  may  be  feasible. 

COOPERATION  of  fairly  large  groups  is 
indispensable   because    the    costs   of  building, 
operating,    and  maintaining   the   line,    and  thej 
interest  on  the  loan,  would  be  very  burdensome 
if  they  were  not  shared. 

THE  MORE  electrified  farms  there  are' 
among  which  these  expenses  may  be  divided,  the 


lower  the  cost  will  be  for 
each  farm. 

R.  E.  A.  lists  four 
ways  for  rural  groups  to  get 
electricity.  In  an  area  where 
se 1 f — suppo rt ing  electric 
power  and  light  lines  are  fea- 
sible, electricity  for  the 
farm  may  be  obtained: 


1 .  Through  the  near- 
est   private    power    company,    with    or  without 
financial  aid  from  the  Government.  Many 
companies  have  already  given  assurance  of  active 
cooperation . 


2.  Through  States,  counties,  local 
power  district  if  there  is  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  a  near-by  city-owned  electric  plant 
which  perhaps  can  and  will  extend  its  electric 
distributing  lines  to  serve  the  group.  Already 
State  rural  electrification  authorities  of  one 
kind  or  another  have  been  set  up  by  statute  in 
a  number  of  States,  including  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  and  Indiana.  Other  States  have  enacted 
legislation  which  will  be  helpful  in  electrify- 
ing their  rural  areas.  These  include  Vermont, 
Nebraska,  Arizona,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Wis- 
consin. Texas  and  North  Carolina  likewise  are 
helping  this  cause. 


3.  Through  farmers'  cooperatives,  mu- 
tuals,  or  other  groups,  or  an  organization  of 
this  type  which  might  be  created  under  the  laws  of 
the  State.  In  these'  groups  farmers  may  under- 
take their  own  distribution,  obtaining  their 
wholesale  current  either  from  a  private  company, 
from  the  Government  or  municipal  generating  sta- 


tions, or  from  small  local  generating  plants 
established  by  themselves. 

4.  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  may  itself 
build  the  rural  lines  if  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  made  to  secure  them  through 
another  agency. 

UNDER  THESE  four  plans  the  R.  E.  A. 
can  be  the  means  of  bringing  electricity  to 
thousands  of  the  nearly  6  million  farms  now 
without  it. 

ONLY  740,000  of  the  6,800,000  farms  in 
this  country  are  served  at  present  by  central 
stations.  250,000  others  have  self-contained 
lighting  units  of  one  kind  or  another.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  32,700,000  persons  living  on 
farms  must  carry  water  from  wells  or  other 
sources  of  supply;  77  percent  have  to  get  along 
with  outdoor  toilets;  93  percent  have  neither 
bathtub  nor  shower;  76  percent  are  dependent 
upon  kerosene  or  gasoline  lamps.  Apparently 
about  10  percent  either  depend  on  candles  or  are 
entirely  without  light;  33  percent  heat  their 
homes  partially  or  entirely  with  fireplaces;  54 
percent  heat  their  homes  partially  or  entirely 
with  stoves;  48  percent  have  to  do  their  laundry 
work  out  of  doors. 
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85  out  of  every  100  farms  m  this  country  have  no  electricity 
of  any  kind  to  lighten  the  load  of  household  and  farm  work. 
One  route  to  agricultural  rehabi.Utation  lies  in  carrying 
electrical  power  to  these  farms.  R.E./^ is  leading  the  way. 


BECAUSE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  tells 
mostly  about  products  which  farm- 
ers raise  for  city  consumers,  readers 
should  not  forget  that  farm  families 
are  consumers  also.  Whatever  is  of 
benefit  to  them  as  consumers  is  an 
item  in  the  progress  of  recovery  as 
it  affects  the  farmer.  Electricity 
brought  to  the  aid  of  farm  living  is 
such  an  item. 

TO  THOUSANDS  of  rural  con- 
sumers electricity  for  years  has 
seemed  as  impossible  as  a  dream — 
something  to  be  thought  about  and 
hoped  for  without  any  chance  of 
attainment.  Some  are  so  far  from 
power  lines  that  it  has  been  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Many  others 
within  reach  of  the  lines  have  never 
been  able  to  afford  the  wiring,  not 
to  mention  appliances  or  the  cost  of 
the  current.  So  they  have  gone  on 
year  after  year  carrying  water,  using 
kerosene  lamps,  and  doing  all  the 
thousand  other  back-breaking  indoor 
and  outdoor  farm  jobs  almost  entirely 
by  hand. 

CONGRESS  decided  this 
spring  that  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try can  and  should  have  electricity 
and  the  benefits  that  go  with  it.  In 
the  Work  Relief  Program  it  gave-  the 


*  We  wish  to  thank  the  Information 
Section  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration which  furnished  all  material  used 
in  this  article  except  where  otherwise  indi- 
cated. 


broadest  possible  authority  for  the  work  of 
electrifying  farms  and  allocated  100  million 
dollars  for  this  purpose. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  created  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  (R.  E.  A.)  by 
Executive  order  on  May  11. 

MUCH  OF  the  money  will  be  used  to  make 
loans  to  groups  who  undertake  to  build  rural 
power  lines  for  themselves  and  whose  applica- 
tions have  been  approved  by  the  R.  E.  A,  staff 
in  Washington.  Borrowers  as  a  rule  will  be 
allowed  20  years  to  pay  back  the  loan  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest — 3  percent. 

R.  E.  A.  cannot  bring  or  economically 
help  others  to  bring  electricity  to  a  single  iso- 
lated farm.  Just  as  many  prospective  customers 
as  possible  must  get  together  and  arrange  for 
electric  service  for  their  community.  In  gen- 
eral, a  rural  power  and  light  project  which 
stands  alone,  distant  from  any  existing  electric 
service  lines,  should  embrace  not  less  than  25 
miles  of  lines.  Where  it  can  be  made  an  exten- 
sion of  existing  lines,  however,  a  much  smaller 
project  may  be  feasible. 

COOPERATION  of  fairly  large  groups  is 
indispensable  because  the  costs  of  building, 
operating,  and  maintaining  the  line,  and  the 
interest  on  the  loan,  would  be  very  burdensome 
if  they  were  not  shared. 

THE  MORE  electrified  farms  there  are 
among  which  these  expenses  may  be  divided, 


lower  the  cost  will  be  for 
each  farm. 

R.  E.  A.  lists  four 
ways  for  rural  groups  to  get 
electricity.  In  an  area  where 
self-supporting  electric 
power  and  light  lines  are  fea- 
sible, electricity  for  the 
farm  may  be  obtained: 
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1 .  Through  the  near- 
est   private    power    company,    with    or  without 
financial  aid  from  the  Government.  Many 
companies  have  already  given  assurance  of  active 
cooperation . 


2.  Through  States,  counties,  local 
power  district  if  there  is  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  a  near-by  city-owned  electric  plant 
which  perhaps  can  and  will  extend  its  electric 
distributing  lines  to  serve  the  group.  Already 
State  rural  electrification  authorities  of  one 
kind  or  another  have  been  set  up  by  statute  in 
a  number  of  States,  including  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  and  Indiana.  Other  States  have  enacted 
legislation  which  will  be  helpful  in  electrify- 
ing their  rural  areas.  These  include  Vermont, 
Nebraska,  Arizona,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Wis- 
consin. Texas  and  North  Carolina  likewise  are 
helping  this  cause. 


3.  Through  farmers'  cooperatives,  mu- 
tuals,  or  other  groups,  or  an  organization  of 
this  type  which  might  be  created  under  the  laws  of 
the  State.  In  these'  groups  farmers  may  under- 
take their  own  distribution,  obtaining  their 
wholesale  current  either  from  a  private  company, 
from  the  Government  or  municipal  generating  sta- 


tions, or  from  small  local  generating  plants 
established  by  themselves. 

4.  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  may  itself 
build  the  rural  lines  if  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  made  to  secure  them  through 
another  agency. 

UNDER  THESE  four  plans  the  R.  E.  A. 
can  be  the  means  of  bringing  electricity  to 
thousands  of  the  nearly  6  million  farms  now 
without  it. 

ONLY  740,000  of  the  6,800,000  farms  in 
this  country  are  served  at  present  by  central 
stations.  250,000  others  have  self-contained 
lighting  units  of  one  kind  or  another.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  32,700,000  persons  living  on 
farms  must  carry  water  from  wells  or  other 
sources  of  supply;  77  percent  have  to  get  along 
with  outdoor  toilets;  93  percent  have  neither 
bathtub  nor  shower;  76  percent  are  dependent, 
upon  kerosene  or  gasoline  lamps.  Apparently 
about  10  percent  either  depend  on  candles  or  are 
entirely  without  light;  33  percent  heat  their 
homes  partially  or  entirely  with  fireplaces;  54 
percent  heat  their  homes  partially  or  entirely 
with  stoves;  48  percent  have  to  do  their  laundry 
work  out  of  doors. 


1  kilowatt  hour  will  nm  a  >4  horsepower  motor  4  hours 


IT  IS  NO  news  to  rural  consumers  that 
electricity  would  make  work  easier,  but  these 
specific  figures  compiled  by  two  State  Experi- 
ment Stations  will  be  illuminating. 


"RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  in  Virginia", 
issued  by  the  Virginia  A.  and  M.  and  Polytechnic 
Institute  (1931)  makes  the  following  statement 
as  a  result  of  experimental  use  of  electric 
power  on  the  farm:  At  3  cents  per  kilowatt— hour, 
10  cents'  worth  of  electricity,  if  properly  uti- 
lized, will  do  any  of  the  following: 

Pump  1,200  gallons  of  water  for  the  home. 
Wash   clothes    for   a   family   of   five    for  3 
weeks . 

Iron  clothes  for  a  family  of  five  for  about 
2  weeks. 

Cook  two  meals  for  a  family  of  five. 
Operate  household  refrigerator  2  days. 
Operate  a  75-watt  lamp  44  hours. 
Milk  20  cows  3  days. 
Cool  40  gallons  of  milk  a  day. 
Hoist  10  tons  of  hay. 
Grind  400  pounds  of  feed. 
Run  a  200— egg  incubator  3  days. 
Run  a  200-chick  brooder  2  days. 
Warm  2  gallons  of  poultry  water  for  60 
hours . 

Grade  400  bushels  of  apples. 
Wash  600  bushels  of  apples. 
Grade  1,500  bushels  of  potatoes. 

WHY  IS  IT  that  5  farms  have  automo- 
biles, 3  have  telephones,  for  every  one  that  has 
electricity? 


ONE  KILOWATT-HOUR  will  run  each  of  the 
following  appliances  approximately  the  time 
indicated,  according  to  calcula- 
tions made  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  published  in  1929  in 
"Electric  Power  for  the  Farm." 


Vacuum  cleaner   6f  hours. 

Hand  iron    If 

Curling  iron....   47| 

Table  stove    2 

Toaster     If 

Grill    2f 

Percolator    2^ 

Heating  pad    15i 

Dish  washer    4 

Battery  charger   10 

Fan     22f 

Light  bulb  (50  watt)  20 

f  horsepower  motor....  4 

Sewing  machine   13 


SEVERAL  EXPLANATIONS  have  been  given. 
Some  commentators  contend  that  operating  compa— 


lO^-  worth,  of  electricity  at  3*^  per  k.h..can  milk  20  cows  3  days 
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nies  have  not  heretofore  been  interested  in 
rural  electrification.  Others  say  that  an  un- 
necessarily expensive  type  of  line  has  been  in 
use  making  the  cost  of  construction  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Many  States  have  had  restrictions 
covering  rural— line  extensions.  High  rates  and 
the  cost  of  wiring  and  equipment  discourage  the 
prospective  customer  at  the  outset. 

GENERATING  ENERGY  is  not  the  great  ex- 
pense in  rural  electrification,  but  rather  the 
cost  of  delivering  it  to  the  rural  consumer. 
Once  the  power  is  connected,  experience  shows 
that  a  low  rate  means  more  current  used.  Winni- 
peg, Canada,  has  an  average  net  charge  of  8  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  an  average  yearly  consump- 
tion in  excess  of  4,500  kilowatt-hours.  The 
municipal  plant  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  has  a 
charge  of  1.7  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  an 
average  annual  consumption  of  1,554  kilowatt- 
hours.  Our  own  national  average  for  1934  of 
5.3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  an  annual  aver- 
age consumption  of  631  kilowatt-hours  does  not 
compare  very  favorably  with  these. 

SOME  PRIVATE  UTILITIES 
are  beginning  to  see  advantages  for 
themselves  in  lower  rates.  These 
utilities  seek  larger  profits 
through  more  units  sold  at  lower 
rates . 

A  FEW  BULBS  swinging  from 
the  ceiling  do  not  constitute  rural 
electrification.  There  are  more 
than  200  uses  for  electricity  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home — uses 
which  will  end  the  drudgery  of  the 
farm  women  and  do  chores  in  field 
and  barn  better  than  over— worked 
men  can  do  them.  Electric  pumps 
for  water  supply  make  possible  the 
inside  bathroom  and  modern  kitchen 
equipment.  R.  E.  A.  believes  that 
electrically  operated  machines 
will  save  the  farmer  more  money 
than  the  cost  of  the  machines  and 
the  electricity. 

AS  THE  PROGRAM  pro- 
gresses, consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  problem  of  farm  wiring. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  assist 
the  farmer,  not  only  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  installing  wiring,  but 
to  install  it  so  that  it  will  be  of 
the  most  service.     It  is  believed 


that  simplification  of  wiring  methods  will 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  wiring  costs 
materially.  Electric  service  is  just  as  de- 
sirable in  the  barn  and  in  the  tool  shed  as  it 
is  in  the  home.  There  are  on  the  market  many  ap- 
pliances that  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
barn. 

PURCHASES  of  house  wiring,  appliances, 
and  sanitary  equipment  will  be  made  possible  on 
an  easy  payment  plan  through  the  Electric  Home 
and  Farm  Authority.  Payments  will  probably  be 
spread  over  a  longer  period  than  has  heretofore 
been  customary,  with  interest  charges  kept  at  a 
very  low  rate. 

MORE  THAN  50  manufacturers  of  appli- 
ances have  joined  in  the  Authority's  program  for 
marketing  low-cost,  standard  quality  appliances 
at  prices  and  finance  costs  which  make  their  use 
economical  for  families  of  average  means. 


iO^  worth-  of  electricity  at  3^  per  k..li.can  pump  IZOO  galbns  of  water 
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APPLICATIONS  for  loans  for  rural 
light  and  power  projects  have  been  received 
from  groups  in  nearly  every  State .  The  engi- 
neering, legal,  and  financial  aspects  of 
applications  are  being  checked  now  by  the 
staff  of  R.  E.  A.  and  it  is  expected  that 
several  will  be  authorized  in  the  near 
future.  Results  will  be  evident  as  soon 
as  work  begins,  for  in  addition  to  the 
help  the  program  will  give  farmers,  it 
will  be  a  direct  help  to  many  branches  of 
industry;  lumbering,  copper  mining,  glass 
and  radio  manufacturers,  refrigerator 
builders,  and  producers  of  all  kinds  of 
equipment  will  receive  a  new  impetus. 

FIRST  THING  to  do  if  you  want  to 
bring  electricity  to  your  farm  is  to  dis- 
cuss plans  with  your  county  agent.  He  may 
know  of  other  people  who  also  want  elec- 
tricity and  will  unite  their  efforts  with 
yours.  He  may  also  know  of  others  who  pro- 
pose to  build  electric  lines  in  your 
county  so  that  your  line  can  be  combined 
with  other  lines  to  make  up  a  project. 

THEN,  as  a  group,  obtain  a  county 
map  or  a  highway  map  which  shows  clearly 
the  roads  where  electric  service  is  de- 
sired. On  this  map  spot  the  farms,  gas 
stations,  etc.,  that  are  interested  in 
receiving  electric  service,  indicating  the 
distances  between  each.  This  can  be  done 
by  taking  the  mileage  readings  on  the 
speedometer  of  your  automobile.  Also  give 
the  distance  to  the  nearest  power  supply, 
the  name  of  the  organization  owning  it, 
and  the  wholesale  rate. 

TO  ASSIST  R.  E.  A.  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  current  that  may  be  used, 
give  the  uses  that  you  believe  each  pro- 
spective customer  will  make  of  the  serv- 
ice. Also  indicate  the  type  of  farm, 
whether  a  large  dairy  farm,  cotton,  grain, 
etc.  If  possible  give  information  as  to 
arrangements  that  can  be  made  for  operat- 
ing the  extension  when  made.  Send  it  to 
R.  E.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WHEN  AN  APPLICATION  has  been  re- 
ceived and  put  in  project  form,  it  will  be 
submitted  to  careful  checking  and  analysis. 


Three  more  of  the  200  ways  electricity  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home  can  end  the  drudgery  of 
housework  and  do  chores  for  over-worked  farmers. 
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Economie-s  from  quantity  buying-  may  sometimes 
cover  the  margin  between  an  inadequate  and 
a  well-balanced  diet— but  they  can  be  lost 
by  careless  storing. 


w 


HETHER    FOOD   costs       ^^^^  ^^"^^   ^^"^P^^  ^^^^^  "^^^  ^^"^^       with  their  storage  pos- 

can  be  cut  by  stor-      hoTTie  stonag  of  frUlts  and  vegetables.      sibilities.  Putting 


ing  large  supplies  de- 
pends on  each  individual  consumer's  set-up. 

FARMERS  GROWING  plenty  of  garden  prod- 
uce at  practically  no  cash  cost  and  having  the 
right  kind  of  storage  facilities  are  naturally 
wise  to  make  every  storable  food  go  as  far  around 
the  year  as  it  will. 

•PEOPLE  WHO  PURCHASE  all  their  food 
have  more  figuring  to  do.  They  must  figure  the 
difference  between  buying  their  winter's  supply 
in   large   and   in   small   amounts,    in  connection 


away  food  at  a  time  when 
it  costs  little  against  the  day  when  it  would  cost 
much  more  is  economy.  So  is  buying  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  lower  the  unit  cost  appre- 
ciably. But  these  economies  both  hinge  on 
whether  you  have  the  space  to  store  the  food  without 
waste  canceling  out  the  savings. 

SPACE  SETS  a  limit  on  storage  possi- 
bilities. Some  people,  housekeeping  in  a  kitch- 
enette, must  buy  most  things  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Others  have  enough  space  but  not  of  the 
right  sort  to  store  all   foods.     Most  town  peo- 
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pie,  even  though  they  have  plenty  of  storage 
space,  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  only  certain 
foods  in  large  quantities,  since  many  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  bought  just  as  cheaply  fresh 
each  time. 

ECONOMY  SOMETIMES  seems  expensive, 
especially  when  it  means  laying  out  a  big  pro- 
portion of  our  food  money  for  the  month  at  one 
time  against  the  future's  requirements  of  one 
food.  But  the  less  money  we  have  the  more  econ- 
omy is  called  for.  Starting  gradually  with  one 
food,  such  as  potatoes,  and  getting  into  the 
economy-quantity  system  with  that  food  will 
result  in  enough  saving  to  start  on  another 
food.  In  the  end  the  economy  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  having  enough  for  a  correct  diet 
and  feeding  the  family,  inadequately. 

IF  YOU  are  a  town  consumer  with  cellar 
or  attic  to  store  in,  these  tips  may  help  save 
you  money.  If  you  live  in  an  apartment,  you  may 
still  find  some  of  them  helpful,  perhaps  by 
getting  the  use  of  part  of  the  basement  of  your 
apartment  house,  or  drawing  other  compromises 
with  complete  storage  economy. 

WITHOUT  EFFORT  further  than  putting 
the  fruit  and  vegetables  away  and  taking  them 
out  as  needed,  consumers  can  save  large  frac- 
tions of  their  food  bills.  But  larger  fractions 
can  be  saved  by  taking  thought  and  making  the 
most  of  all  storage  facilities.  The  basement, 
for  instance,  can  be  subdivided  to  meet  more 
accurately  the  storage  needs  of  different  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

FURNACE  ROOM  STORAGE  suits  some  foods 
but  is  too  warm  and  too  dry  for  others.  If  your 
basement  is  all  one  room,  you  can  either  accept 
your  limitations  for  storing  or  you  can  parti- 
tion off  one  corner.  Choose  a  corner  with  a 
window  for  ventilation.  An  earth  floor  is  best 
but  if  you  have  a  concrete  floor  you  may  still 
have  enough  humidity  for  your  storage. 

DARKNESS  is  essential.  The  best  way 
to  get  correct  ventilation  without  light  is  to 
board  up  the  window  and  cut  two  holes  in  the 
boarding,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom. 
Through  the  lower  one  put  a  pipe  to  carry  the 
fresh  air  down  close  to  the  floor.  This  pipe 
should  have  some  device  for  controlling  the 
supply  of  air.  A  stove  pipe  with  an  elbow  and 
a  damper  is  perfect.     The  upper  opening  should 


have  a  small  trapdoor  which  can  be  opened  to  let 
out  the  stale  air. 

LESS  ELABORATE  storing  can  be  done  by 
painting  the  basement  window  black  and  regulat- 
ing the  air  intake  by  opening  the  window  at 
night  when  the  weather  is  right  outside  to  admit 
air  of  the  correct  temperature.  Even  less  care 
than  this  will  still  permit  noticeable  saving, 
but  the  more  you  propose  to  save  the  more 
scientific  should  be  your  planning. 

CANNED  GOODS  which  you  buy  regularly 
may  often  be  bought  at  a  much  lower  price  by  the 
dozen  cans  or  the  case.  Store  them  in  a  cool 
but  not  cold,  dry  place.  Food  in  glass  should 
be  stored  in  the  dark. 

FRESH  FRUITS  and  vegetables  most  ad- 
vantageous to  store  are  oranges,  potatoes, 
apples,  onions,  and  perhaps  sweetpotatoes  de- 
pending on  the  season  and  your  rate  of  consump- 
tion. Pumpkins  and  squash  store  easily  and  if 
you  happen  to  pick  them  up  at  a  bargain  in  their 
season  they  may  prove  to  be  an  economy.  Cab- 
bages, beets,  carrots,  salsify,  parsnips,  and 
turnips,  and  even  celery  can  be  stored  by  fol- 
lowing correct  methods,  but  for  most  city  con- 
sumers what  little  saving  could  be  accomplished 
on  these  vegetables  would  not  balance  the  stor- 
age labor. 


ORANGES  BOUGHT  by  crate  or  half-crate 
may  well  mean  the  difference  between  not  having 
oranges  at  all  and  having  plenty  for  a  healthful 
diet  for  all  the  family.  Bulk  oranges  can  be 
purchased,  too,  by  bushel,  half— bushel,  or  peck. 
Not  only  is  the  cost  per  dozen  cut  drastically 
but  full  value  is  assured  when  consumers  can 
first  cut  samples  open  and  make  certain  of 
quality    right  through  the  box. 

ORANGES  KEEP  longest  when  storage  is 
coldest — but  not  below  32  degrees.  No  fruits  or 
vegetables  should  be  allowed  to  freeze.  The 
colder  your  storage  room  the  more  citrus  fruit 
you  may  safely  plan  to  store  at  once.  But  even 
with  nothing  more  than  a  kitchenette  you  can 
take  advantage  of  quantity  buying  by  sharing 
with  neighbors.  At  room  temperature  oranges 
will  keep  long  enough  for  many  juice-drinking 
families    to   use   up   half   a  crate. 

APPLES  KEEP  best  under  the  same  treat- 
ment given  citrus  fruit.  The  colder  the  storage 
room — above  freezing — the  longer  apples  keep 
that  crisp  quality  we  like.  The  warmer  the  room 
the  sooner  the  apple  takes  on  a  mealy  ripeness. 

POTATOES  PRESENT  entirely  different 
storage  problems.     They,    too,   keep  longer  at  a 


lower  temperature,  but  what  we  gain  in  conserva- 
tion we  lose  in  cooking  quality.  At  tempera- 
tures below  40  degrees  potatoes  increase  their 
sugar  content.  The  tragedy  of  sugar-loss  in 
corn  and  peas  and  lima  beans  is  reversed  with 
potatoes,  where  sugar-gain  is  the  tragedy. 
People  don't  like  Irish  potatoes  to  be  sweet. 
Taste  is  not  the  only  trouble  when  making  French 
fries  or  potato  chips,  for  when  they  are  cooked 
they  turn  brown  because  the  sugar  caramelizes, 
and  they  get  a  burned  flavor.  Potato-chip  man- 
ufacturers made  this  discovery  and  now  stipulate 
potatoes  that  have  never  seen  cold  storage.  Po- 
tatoes should  always  be  stored  in  the  dark  since 
in  the  presence  of  light  they  will  tend  to  be- 
come green  with  the  development  of  a  poisonous 
principle  which  has  been  known  to  cause  violent 
illness  or  even  death. 

OPTIMUM  TEMPERATURE  for  storing  pota- 
tatoes  with  cooking  quality  in  view  is  60  de- 
grees— not  very  much  cooler  than  your  kitchen. 
But  some  potatoes  may  sprout  before  you  use  them 
if  you  keep  a  very  large  quantity  at  this  tem- 
perature. A  limited  amount  of  sprouting  appar- 
ently does  not  injure  the  food  value. 

COMPROMISE  TEMPERATURE  is  indicated 
with  potatoes.  Your  ventilated  corner  basement 
room  can  be  kept  between  50  and  60  degrees. 
Your  oranges  and  apples  may  stand  next  to  the 
outside  wall  in  the  coldest  part,  and  potatoes 
next  to  the  furnace  room  wall. 

SUMMER  TEMPERATURES  even  in  the  base- 
ment probably  suit  potatoes  better  than  either 
apples  or  oranges,  which  does  not  throw  our 
storage  plans  out  of  gear,  since  winter  months 
are  top  times  for  using  apples  and  citrus  fruit. 

SUMMER  POTATOES,  even  at  high-cooking 
quality  and  short-keeping  temperatures,  are 
likely  to  be  safe  bets  for  storing,  since  from 
May  through  October  consumers  are  getting  new 
potatoes  in  the  market  which  have  probably  not 
already  lived  out  as  much  of  their  useful  life 
as  the  usual  winter  potatoes  may  have  lived  be- 
fore consumers  buy  them.  Potatoes  will  keep 
about  13  weeks  and  keep  their  cooking  quality. 
In  summer  consumers  can  count  on  keeping  pota- 
toes 5  or  6  weeks  even  at  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees . 

CHIEF  DRAWBACK  in  storing  potatoes  is 
the  danger  of  finding  you  do  not  like  the  pota- 
toes   after    investing    in    a    large    quantity  of 
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them.  This  problem  is  solved  in  the  case  of 
oranges  by  cutting  open  a  sample  or  two  before 
buying,  and  apples  can  be  tasted.  But  in  buying 
potatoes  consumers  may  easily  be  stuck  with  a 
type  they  don't  like.  The  solution  is  in  learn- 
ing the  different  varieties  of  potatoes  and 
looking  for  the  name  of  your  favorite  variety  on 
your  hundred-pound  bag.  Once  you  know  what 
variety  you  like  you  are  surer  of  knowing  what 
you  are  buying  than  when  buying  small  quanti- 
ties, for  potatoes  in  paper  bags  never  have  the 
variety  marked  on  them  and  few  grocers  can  tell 
you . 

MANY  FINE  varieties  of  potatoes  are 
grown  in  the  country,  and  much  depends  on  your 
taste  and  the  part  of  the  country  where  you  live, 
and  the  season  of  the  year.  But  for  good  gen- 
erally grown  varieties  you  can't  go  wrong  on  a 
hundred-pound  bag  of  Green  Mountains  or  Irish 
Cobblers. 


SWEET- 
POTATOES  can  be 
kept  in  the  fur- 
nace room,  since 
they  need  less 
humidity  and 
higher  tempera- 
ture. Or  they  can 
go  on  a  shelf 
near  the  kitchen 
stove,  or  even  in 
the  attic  if  the 
temperature  there 
does  not  get  below 
55  degrees.  They 
should  be  handled 
with  care,  since 
they  bruise 
easily. 

PUMPKINS 
AND  SQUASH  can  go 
along  with  the 
sweetpotatoes, 
laid  separately 
on  a  shelf. 

THE  AT- 

TIC  comes  into 
its  own  when  on- 
ions are  stored. 
Any  dry,    not  too 


HOME  STORAGE 
THERMOMETER 


warm  place  is  where  onions  belong.  It  may  even 
be  moderately  warm  if  it  is  dry  too.  Most  good 
cooks  with  large  families  will  have  no  trouble 
at  all  in  using  a  50-pound  bag  of  onions, 
and  will  notice  a  difference  in  price  and 
convenience . 

CABBAGES  STORE  well  and  easily  but 
their  all-pervading  odor  makes  them  unwelcome 
tenants  in  the  basement.  This,  together  with 
their  low  price  on  the  winter  market,  makes  them 
an  impractical  storage  consideration  for  the 
city  household.  But  gardeners  with  no  cash  con- 
sideration and  plenty  of  outdoor  space  can  store 
cabbage  in  pits  or  in  outdoor  cellars  on  shelves. 
Another  interesting  possibility  is  to  pull  the 
cabbage,  root  and  all,  and  store  by  a  method 
that  provides  the  family  with  cabbage  sprouts 
for  greens  in  the  spring  after  the  cabbages  have 
been  cut. 

COMPLETE  INSTRUCTIONS 
for  consumers  who  wish  to  learn 
this  and  other  more  ambitious 
methods  of  storing  are  compiled 
in  the  Government  publication, 
"Home  Storage  of  Vegetables", 
published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Send  5 
cents  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  879. 


Storaqe     _  -an 

below32° 

unsafe 
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Optimum  for  white 
potatoes  is  60° 

Average  for  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkins 
squash, is  55° 

Maximum  for  onions 
if  in  dry  place  is  50° 


Usual  temperature 
for  long-time  white 
potato  storage 


Oranges  and  apples 
keep  best  at  32° 
General  storage  of 
onions  best  at  32° 


Fahrenheit 


MORE  TECHNICAL  in- 
formation is  available  in  "The 
Commercial  Storage  of  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  and  Florists' 
Stocks",  published  by  the  same 
bureau.  It  costs  5  cents  and 
can  be  bought  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  under 
the  title,  "Department  of  Agri- 
culture Circular  No.  278." 

SIMPLER  FACTS  about 
handling  all  food  to  prevent 
waste  are  in  "Care  of  Food  in 
the  Home."  Ask  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1374  and  buy  it 
for  5  cents  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


THE  AUGUST  financial  re- 
port from  the  office  of  the  AAA 
comptroller  should  be  of  interest 
to  the  consumer.  It  reveals  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1935  the  AAA  expended  a 
total  of  $807,868,134.47  from  available  funds 
amounting  to  $960 , 334, 220  . 63  plus  June  processing 
tax  collections  not  recorded  in  this  report. 
This  means  that  the  Triple  A  conducted  its  busi- 
ness with  sufficient  eye  to  economy  to  come  out 
well  in  the  "black",  carrying  a  balance  of 
$152,466,086.16  plus  June  taxes  forward  into  the 
current  fiscal  year. 


AAA 


THE  REPORT  states  that  "the  expendi- 
tures included  $563,438,812.77  in  rental  and 
benefit  payments  to  farmers  under  adjustment 
contracts  in  five  commodity  programs;  $12,591,- 
001.49  for  removal  and  conservation  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities;  $148,520,819.96  for 
drought  relief,  food  conservation,  and  disease 
eradication  activities;  $13,704,070.23  in  con- 
nection with  trust-fund  operations;  $38,583,- 
642.13  for  administrative  expenses;  $30,292,- 
782.89  for  refunds  of  taxes;  and  $737,005  for 
disbursement  expenses." 


AAA 


THE  TOTAL  funds  quoted  as  available 
included  those  collected  in  processing  taxes 
during  the  year  1935  as  well  as  processing  tax 
receipts  carried  over  from  the  preceding  year's 
program.  Also,  appropriations  and  trust  funds 
and  other  minor  revenue  sources.  Figures  on 
processing  tax  collections  for  June  1935  were 
not  available  at  the  time  the  report  was  pre- 
pared, and  this  would  add  approximately  $30,- 
950,261  to  the  amount  of  funds  available  from 
this  source. 


OF  THE  $11,038,390  loaned  to  farmers 
under  the  1934  corn  loan  program,  less  than 
$200,000  remains  to  be  repaid,  it  has  been 
announced  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

A  FEW  OVER  300  loans  of  the  15,689 
made  were  outstanding  on  July  17,  representing 
a  total  of  approximately  $192,304.  This,  in  one 
of  the  worst  drought  years  the  farmer  has  ever 
known,  gives  one  added  confidence  in  his  will- 
ingness to  pay  his  own  way. 


AAA 


FOUR  wild  rice  areas  in  Minnesota  will 
be  set  aside  for  exclusive  use  by  Indians,  under 
the  terms  of  a  bill  signed  by  President  Roose- 
velt before  Congress  adjourned  this  summer. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  given  authority 
to  acquire  these  rice  lands. 

The  act  also  creates  a  permanent  re- 
serve in  Clearwater  County  to  be  known  as  Wild 
Rice  Lake  Indian  Reserve. 


AAA 


DR.  E.  B.  MEIGS,  in  his  studies  of  the 
effect  of  lack  of  Vitamin  A  in  roughage  fed 
cows,  has  discovered  that  Vitamin  A  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  coloring  matter,  carotene,  in 
the  grasses  grazed  or  fed  as  hay. 


AAA 


THIS  DISCOVERY  marked  the  first  step 
in  the  perfection  of  a  table  or  chart,  by  Dr. 
Meigs,  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine, without  going  through  laborious  laboratory 
experiments,  the  Vitamin  A  content  of  various 
feeds  and  thus  assure  the  ultimate  consumer  of 
getting  higher  percentages  of  this  valuable  food 
element  in  milk  and  beef  products. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


A 


FTER  FALLING  slowly  from 
April  23  to  July  30  the  gen- 
eral level  of  retail  food  prices 
rose  about  1  percent  from  July 
30  to  August  13.  The  August  13 
index  of  retail  food  prices 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  was  122.3  percent  of 
the  1913  average  while  the  in- 
dex for  July  30  was  121.3.  At 
the  highest  point  reached  this 
year  on  April  23  the  food  price 
index  stood  at  125.2. 


Aug. 
14. 
1934 


July  Aug. 
30.  13. 
1935      1935  ^^^^ 


Change 


Above  or 
below 
August 
1929 


ORDINARILY  there  is 
not  a  very  pronounced  seasonal 
movement  in  the  index  of  all  food 
prices.  There  is  a  slight  tend- 
ency, however,  for  food  prices 
to  be  lowest  in  February  and 
highest  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. During  the  past  year  the 
movement  of  retail  food  prices 
has  been  very  different  from 
average.  There  was  a  sharp 
rise  in  January  and  February, 
when  food  prices  ordinarily  drop, 
and  there  was  a  moderate  drop  in  food  prices  from 
the  latter  part  of  April  through  the  month  of 
July  when  food  prices  commonly  are  rising.  The 
rise  which  occurred  during  the  first  half  of  Au- 
gust is  in  line  with  the  usual  seasonal  movement. 

ON  AUGUST  13  retail  prices  of  food 
averaged  9.4  percent  above  those  of  a  year  ear- 
lier and  14.6  percent  above  those  of  2  years 
earlier.  The  August  13  food  price  index  is 
about  equal  to  that  on  May  15,  1931. 

INCREASE  in  the  level  of  food  prices 
which  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  August  was 
due  to  higher  prices  of  meat  and  meat  products 
and  to  higher  egg  prices.  The  increase  in  egg 
prices  during  the  3  months  from  May  to  August 
was  less  than  the  average  increase  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Part  of  the  increased  price  of 
meats  and  meat  products  also  reflects  the  normal 
seasonal  movement. 

GREATEST  increases  from  August  1934 
have  been  in  prices  of  meats  and  fats  and  oil. 


Dairy  products:  (4 

Milk,  qt     11 

Cheese,   lb     23. 

Butter,   lb_     32. 

Beef: 

Round  steak,   lb.__   29.0 

Rib  roast,   lb   22.6 

Chuck  roast,   lb   16.5 

Pork: 

Chops,   lb   25.8 

Lard,   lb   11.3 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb_.  23.9 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,   lb   24.7 

Breast  lamb,   lb__.  ._  10.3 

Square  chuck,  lb   18.2 

Poultry  and  Eggs: 

Hens,   lb   24.0 

Eggs,  doz     30.3 

Bread : 

White,   lb     8.3 

Rye.  lb     8.8 

Whole,  wheat,  lb   8.9 


3 

11 

7 

11 

7* 

+3 

5 

-18 

18 

6 

25 

0 

25 

1 

+6 

4 

-33 

60 

1 

30 

7 

30 

7 

-4 

4 

-42 

83 

36.1 
29.6 
23.1 

38.3 
19.6 
29.7 

26.5 
13.0 
20.7 

28.2 
34.5 

8.3 
9.0 
9.0 


36.8 
30.0 
23. 1 

39.7 
20.7 
33.1 

26.5 
12.7 
20.7 

28.3 
36.0 

8.3 
9.0 
9.0 


+26.9 
+32.7 
+40.0 

+53.9 
+83.2 
+38.5 

+7.3 
+23.3 
+13.7 

+17.9 
+18.8 


+2.3 
+1.1 


-21.70 
-21.05 
-25.72 

-1.00 

+12.50 


-34 . 24 


-28.17 
-25.31 

-7.78 


3.5-4.6  percent  butterfat. 


(continued) 


Meat  prices  in  mid-August  1935  were  33.2  per- 
cent higher  than  last  year.  Fats  and  oil  prices 
were  55.1  percent  higher.  Items  in  these  groups 
which  have  increased  the  most  since  last  year 
are:  lard,  which  advanced  83.2  percent  above 
last  year's  levels;  pork  chops,  53.9  percent; 
and  plate  beef,  51  percent.  With  the  exception 
of  eggs,  which  are  quoted  at  18.8  percent  above 
prices  of  a  year  ago,  prices  of  other  groups  of 
food  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
The  index  of  cereal  foods  was  0.7  percent  above 
last  year,  dairy  products  up  1.1  percent,  and 
sugar  and  sweets  up  1.8  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  averaged  8.6 
percent  below  last  year's  level  and  prices  of 
beverages  averaged  1.3  percent  below  last  year. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Aug. 
14, 
1934 


Kind  of  food 


iJereal  products: 
Flour,  lb  


(28-oz.  pkg. ) 
Vegetables  -  canned: 


Tomatoes,  #2,  #2^  can 

Vegetables  —  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb    

Onions,  lb  

Cabbage,  lb   

/ege tables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head   9.5 

Spinach,  lb    8.8 

Carrots,  bunch    4.9 

Pruits  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2^  can   18.6 

Pears,  #2^  can   21.4 

Pineapple,  #2^  can..  .  22.4 

Fruits  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb   6.0 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb   23.5 

Oranges,  doz..    37.5 


July 
30, 
1935 


Aug. 
13, 
1935 


Change 
in  year 


Above  or 
below 
August 
1929 


(h 

V 

i. 

t 

10 

t 

10 

Q 

— 

77 

percent    above    those    of  June 

15 

.7 

15 

.7 

15.6 

-0 

6 

-20 

81 

1934.     Greatest  increase  in  re- 

24 

.3 

24 

.7 

24.5 

+0 

8 

-3 

92 

ceipts   was    in   Indiana   and  in 

neignDonng  olcilco   wiicie    ic6ci — 

11 

.3 

13 

.0 

12.9 

+14 

2 

-18 

35 

ing    conditions    this    year  are 

16 

.8 

17 

.4 

17.3 

+3 

0 

+4 

22 

very   much   better   than   a  year 

10 

.4 

10 

.3 

10.1 

-2 

9 

-26 

81 

ago.  Present  prospects  are  that 

farm    income    from    the    sale  of 

2 

.0 

1 

.9 

1.8 

-10 

0 

-55 

00 

farm    products     in     the  second 

4 

.5 

4 

,5 

4.1 

-8 

9 

-35 

94 

half     of     the     year    will  be 

3 

.6 

2 

.6 

2.6 

-27 

8 

-53 

57 

somewhat    higher    than    in  the 

9.1 
7.0 
4.5 

19.7 
23.0 
22.7 

5.4 
21.9 
32.3 


8.2 
8.0 

4.4 

19.7 
22.9 
22.7 

5.3 
21.3 
32.2 


-13.7 
-9.1 
-10.2 

+5.9 
+7.0 
+1.3 


latter  half  of  1934.  Rental  and 
benefit  payments,  however,  may 
be  smaller  and  consequently  the 
total  cash  income  of  farmers  in 
the  second  half  of  1935  is  like- 
ly to  be  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  latter  half  of  1934. 


-11.7 
-9.4 
-14.1 


-33.23 
-29 . 23 


Complete  on 
this  page  . 


FRESH  FRUITS  and  vegetables  are  par- 
[ticularly  low  in  price  at  the  present  time. 
Supplies  of  most  foods  in  this  group  are  very 
plentiful  and  the  quality  is  generally  good  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Prices  are  especially 
low  on  some  of  the  more  stable  vegetables  which 
are  used  by  practically  all  families.  Potatoes 
and  cabbage,  for  example,  are  selling  at  unusu- 
ally low  prices. 

TOTAL  FARM  income  from  the  sale  of  the 
principal  farm  products  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1935  has  recently  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  at  2,585  million  dol- 
lars compared  with  2,330  million  dollars  dur- 
ing   the    same    period    of   1934.     Cash  receipts 


WEATHER  conditions 
this  summer  will  have  a  decided 
effect  on  food  supplies  and  food 
prices  for  the  next  year.  July 
weather  was  particularly  favor- 
able for  crops  in  the  central  and 
eastern  Corn  Belt  and  greatly  improved  the  pro- 
spective corn  crop.  There  will  be  a  greatly  in- 
creased supply  of  feed  this  year  compared  with 
last,  and  this  will  help  gradually  to  relieve  the 
shortage  of  meats  and  other  livestock  products. 
Supplies  of  poultry  and  eggs  will  probably  be  in- 
creased to  normal  during  the  fall  or  early  winter 
while  it  will  take  much  longer  than  this  to  increase 
supplies  of  meat  very  substantially.  The  abun- 
dant feed  crops  of  this  year  will  tend  to  hasten 
such  a  recovery.  The  most  important  decrease 
in  crop  prospects  is  that  for  the  wheat  crop, 
but  present  indications  are  that  this  year's 
wheat  crop,  together  with  the  carry-over  from 
last  year,  will  be  enough  to  take  care  of 
domestic  requirements  except  for  certain 
special  grades  of  hard  wheat  and  to  allow  for 
a  somewhat  reduced  carry-over  into  the  1936 
crop  year.  It  will  not  be  sufficient,  however, 
to  allow  for  exports  of  wheat  from  this  coun- 
try and  for  that  reason  wheat  prices  here 
will  probably  continue  to  be  above  Liverpool 
prices . 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


AFTER  FALLING  slowly  from 
i  April  23  to  July  30  the  gen- 
eral level  of  retail  food  prices 
rose  about  1  percent  from  July 
30  to  August  13.  The  August  13 
index  of  retail  food  prices 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  was  122.3  percent  of 
the  1913  average  while  the  in- 
dex for  July  30  was  121.3.  At 


Aug. 
14, 
1934 


July  Aug. 
30,  13, 
1935  1935 


Change 
in  year 


Above  Or 
below 
August 
1929 


^^^^^^^ESmcTTY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Dairy  products: 

Milk,  qt  -  

Cheese,  lb  

Butter,  lb  

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb.. 

Rib  roast,  lb  

Chuck  roast,  lb.. 
Pork: 


0 

0 

0 

% 

% 

11 

3 

11 

7 

11 

7* 

+3.5 

-18 

18 

23 

6 

25 

0 

25 

1 

+6.4 

-33 

60 

32 

1 

30 

7 

30 

7 

-4.4 

-42 

83 

29 

0 

36 

1 

36 

8 

+26.9 

-21 

70 

22 

6 

29 

6 

30 

0 

+32.7 

-21 

05 

16 

5 

23 

1 

23 

1 

+40.0 

-25 

72 

Kind  of  food 


ngreal  products: 

Flour,  lb  

Macaroni,  lb.... 
Wheat  cereal.... 
(28-oz.  pkg. 

ypgetables  —  canned: 


Aug. 
14, 
1934 

July 
30, 
1935 

Aug . 
13, 
1935 

0 

0 

0 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

15.7 

15.7 

15.6 

24.3 

24.7 

24.5 

the  highest  point  reached  this 

Chops 

lb   

25.8 

38 

3 

39 

7 

+53 

9 

year  on  April  23  the  food  price 

Lard, 

lb    

11.3 

19 

6 

20 

7 

+83 

2 

index  stood  at  125.2. 

Whole 

smoked  ham,  lb.. 

23.9 

29 

7 

33 

.1 

+38 

5 

Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb  

Breast  lamb,  lb.  

Square  chuck,  lb  

Poultry  and  Eggs: 

Hens,  lb    

Eggs,  doz   

Bread : 

White,  lb  

Rye,  lb   

Whole,  wheat,  lb...  

*3.5-4.6  percent  butter 


ORDINARILY  there  is 
not  a  very  pronounced  seasonal 
movement  in  the  index  of  all  food 
prices.  There  is  a  slight  tend- 
ency, however,  for  food  prices 
to  be  lowest  in  February  and 
highest  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. During  the  past  year  the 
movement  of  retail  food  prices 
has  been  very  different  from 
average.  There  was  a  sharp 
rise  in  January  and  February, 
when  food  prices  ordinarily  drop, 
and  there  was  a  moderate  drop  in  food  prices  from 
the  latter  part  of  April  through  the  month  of 
July  when  food  prices  commonly  are  rising.  The 
rise  which  occurred  during  the  first  half  of  Au- 
gust is  in  line  with  the  usual  seasonal  movement. 

ON  AUGUST  13  retail  prices  of  food 
averaged  9.4  percent  above  those  of  a  year  ear- 
lier and  14.6  percent  above  those  of  2  years 
earlier.  The  August  13  food  price  index  is 
about  equal  to  that  on  May  15,  1931. 

INCREASE  in  the  level  of  food  prices 
which  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  August  was 
due  to  higher  prices  of  meat  and  meat  products 
and  to  higher  egg  prices.  The  increase  in  egg 
prices  during  the  3  months  from  May  to  August 
was  less  than  the  average  increase  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Part  of  the  increased  price  of 
meats  and  meat  products  also  reflects  the  normal 
seasonal  movement. 

GREATEST  increases  from  August  1934 
have  been  in  prices  of  meats  and  fats  and  oil. 


24 

7 

26.5 

26.5 

10 

3 

13.0 

12.7 

18 

2 

20.7 

20.7 

24 

0 

28.2 

28.3 

30 

3 

34.5 

36.0 

8 

3 

8.3 

8.3 

8 

8 

9.0 

9.0 

8 

9 

9.0 

9.0 

fat 

(continued) 

+7.3 
+23.3 
+13.7 

+17.9 
+18.8 


+2.3 
+1.1 


-1.00 
+12.50 


-34.24 


-28.17 
-25.31 

-7.78 


Corn,  #2 

can 

Peas,  #2 

can.... 

Tomatoes 

#2,  #2i  can 

Vegetables 

-  fresh: 

Potatoes 

lb 

Onions,  lb  

Cabbage, 

lb.  

Veeetables 

-  fresh: 

Lettuce , 

head.. 

Spinach, 

lb  

Carrots, 

bunch.... 

Fruits  —  canned: 

Peaches,  #2-j  can  

Pears,  #2^  can  

Pineapple,  #2|  can.. 
Fruits  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb   

Bananas,  doz.,  lb.... 
Oranges,  doz.  


Change 
in  year 


-2.0 
-0.6 

+0,8 


11 

.3 

13.0 

12 

.9 

+14.2 

16 

8 

17.4 

17 

3 

+3.0 

10 

ft 

10.3 

10 

1 

-2.9 

2 

0 

1.9 

1 

8 

-10.0 

4 

5 

4,5 

4 

1 

-8.9 

3 

6 

2.6 

2 

6 

-27.8 

9 

5 

9.1 

8 

2 

-13.7 

8 

8 

7.0 

8 

0 

-9.1 

4 

9 

4.5 

4 

4 

-10.2 

18 

6 

19.7 

19 

7 

+5.9 

21 

4 

23.0 

22 

9 

+7.0 

22 

4 

22.7 

22 

7 

+1.3 

6 

0 

5.4 

5 

3 

-11.7 

23 

5 

21.9 

21 

3 

-9.4 

37 

5 

32.3 

32 

2 

-14.1 

Above  or 
below 
August 
1929 

% 

-5.77 
-20.81 
-3.92 


-18.35 
+4.22 
-26.81 

-55 . 00 
-35 . 94 
-53 . 57 


-33 . 23 
-29 . 23 


Meat  prices  in  mid-August  1935  were  33.2  per- 
cent higher  than  last  year.  Fats  and  oil  prices 
were  55.1  percent  higher.  Items  in  these  groups 
which  have  increased  the  most  since  last  year 
are:  lard,  which  advanced  83.2  percent  above 
last  year's  levels;  pork  chops,  53.9  percent; 
and  plate  beef,  51  percent.  With  the  exception 
of  eggs,  which  are  quoted  at  18.8  percent  above 
prices  of  a  year  ago,  prices  of  other  groups  of 
food  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
The  index  of  cereal  foods  was  0.7  percent  above 
last  year,  dairy  products  up  1.1  percent,  and 
sugar  and  sweets  up  1.8  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  averaged  8.6 
percent  below  last  year's  level  and  prices 
beverages  averaged  1.3  percent  below  last  year 


of 


Complete  on 
this  page  . 


FRESH  FRUITS  and  vegetables  are  par- 
ticularly low  in  price  at  the  present  time. 
Supplies  of  most  foods  in  this  group  are  very 
plentiful  and  the  quality  is  generally  good  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Prices  are  especially 
low  on  some  of  the  more  stable  vegetables  which 
are  used  by  practically  all  families.  Potatoes 
and  cabbage,  for  example,  are  selling  at  unusu- 
ally low  prices. 

TOTAL  FARM  income  from  the  sale  of  the 
principal  farm  products  during  the  first  6  months 
°f  1935  has  recently  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
°f  Agricultural  Economics  at  2,585  million  dol- 
lars compared  with  2,330  million  dollars  dur- 
ing   the    same    period    of   1934.     Cash  receipts 


from  the  sale  of  principal  farm 
products  in  June  1935  were  6 
percent  above  those  of  June 
1934.  Greatest  increase  in  re- 
ceipts was  in  Indiana  and  in 
neighboring  States  where  feed- 
ing conditions  this  year  are 
very  much  better  than  a  year 
ago.  Present  prospects  are  that 
farm  income  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  will  be 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
latter  half  of  1934.  Rental  and 
benefit  payments,  however,  may 
be  smaller  "and  consequently  the 
total  cash  income  of  farmers  in 
the  second  half  of  1935  is  like- 
ly to  be  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  latter  half  of  1934. 


WEATHER  conditions 
this  summer  will  have  a  decided 
effect  on  food  supplies  and  food 
prices  for  the  next  year.  July 
weather  was  particularly  favor- 
able for  crops  in  the  central  and 
eastern  Corn  Belt  and  greatly  improved  the  pro- 
spective corn  crop.    There  will  be  a  greatly  in- 
creased supply  of  feed  this  year  compared  with 
last,  and  this  will  help  gradually  to  relieve  the 
shortage  of  meats  and  other  livestock  products. 
Supplies  of  poultry  and  eggs  will  probably  be  in- 
creased to  normal  during  the  fall  or  early  winter- 
while  it  will  take  much  longer  than  this  to  increase 
supplies  of  meat  very  substantially.    The  abun- 
dant feed  crops  of  this  year  will  tend  to  hasten 
such  a  recovery.    The  most  important  decrease 
in  crop  prospects  is  that  for  the  wheat  crop, 
but  present   indications  are   that   this  year's 
wheat  crop,    together  with  the  carry-over  from 
last    year,    will    be    enough    to    take    care  of 
domestic  requirements  except  for  certain 
special  grades  of  hard  wheat  and  to  allow  for 
a   somewhat   reduced   carry-over    into    the  1936 
crop  year.     It  will  not  be  sufficient,  however, 
to  allow  for  exports  of  wheat   from  this  coun- 
try and  for  that  reason  wheat  prices  here 
will    probably    continue   to   be   above  Liverpool 
prices . 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  August  15,  1935  (cents ) 

Milk,  fresh 
Quart  Butter 

(de-  fat  Cheese  Butter 
liv-  range 

ered)  (lb.)  (lb.) 


Markets 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

ONLY  CHANGE  in  average  retail  prices  of  dairy 
products  during  the  first  half  of  August  was 
an  increase  of  0.1  cent  a  pound  in  the  price 
of  cheese.  Milk  continued  at  11.7  cents  a 
quart  and  butter  at  30.7  cents  a  pound.  But- 
ter prices  in  mid-August  averaged  less  than 
they  did  a  year  ago  at  that  time. 

SUPPLIES  of  butter  and  other  dairy  products 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year  are  likely 
to  be  considerably  higher  than  they  were  in 
the  same  period  in  1934.  Butter  stocks  are 
much  larger  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and 
production  is  also  running  ahead  of  last  year. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  better  pasture  condi- 
tions and  more  plentiful  feed  which  more  than 
offsets  the  drop  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows. 

ABOUT  6  percent  fewer  milk  cows  are  on  the  farm 
now  than  a  year  ago.  This  does  not  indicate 
small  supplies  of  milk,  however,  particularly 
since  a  year  ago  there  were  more  milk  cows 
than  ever  before  on  record.  With  average  con- 
ditions of  pasture  and  normal  supplies  of  feed 
there  should  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk 
and  dairy  products. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  butter  went  up  in  August. 
The  average  wholesale  price  of  92-score  but- 
ter in  New  York  was  23.9  cents  a  pound  for  the 
week  ending  August  3  and  25.2  cents  for  the 
week  ending  August  24.  A  small  increase  in 
retail  prices  of  butter  is  not  unlikely  in 
the  near  future  but  no  marked  advance  in  the 
prices  of  butter  and  other  dairy  products  is 
anticipated  at  the  present  time. 

LAST  SPRING  imports  of  butter  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  Imports  have  fallen  off 
rapidly  during  the  past  few  months  and  are 
likely  to  be  very  small  during  the  rest  of 
this  year.  At  present  prices  the  importation 
of  butter  is  not  profitable. 
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United  States   11.7  5.5-4.6  25.1  30 

New  England: 

Boston.    11.7  3.7-4.0  25.9 

Bridgeport    15.0  3.8  28.4 

Fall  River   15.0  3.8  25.5 

Manchester   12.0  5.8-4.1  25.7 

New  Haven   15.0  5.8-4.05  26.5 

Portland,  Maine....  12.0  4.0-4.1  26.6 

Providence   15.0  5.7-5.8  25.1 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo.-   12.0  5.6-5.7  25.8 

Newark   15.0  5.5-3.7  28.0 

New  York    12.5  3.5-5.7  28.9 

Philadelphia   11.0  5.5-4.0  29.0 

Pittsburgh   11.0  5.6-4.6  27.0 

Rochester...   12.0  5.8  27.0 

Scranton   11.0  5.8  26.4 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   11.0  5.6-5.8  27.6 

Cincinnati   12.0  5.7  24.7 

Cleveland     9.0  5.5  26.5 

Columbus.     10.0  4.0  25.9 

Detroit.   12.0  5.6-5.7  24.8 

Indianapolis  10.0  5.8-5.9  24.5 

Milwaukee.    10.0  5.6-5.65  27.1 

Peoria   11.0  5.8-4.0  22.9 

Springfield,  111..  11.1  4.0  22.4 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City   11.0  5.8-4.0  25.5  29.6' 

Minneapolis   10.0  5.5-5.7  25.8  28.3 

Omaha   10.0  5.8  25.8  29.3 

St.  Louis   12.0  3.7-5.8  24.4  50.7 

St.  Paul   10.0  5.6-5.7  24.4  28.7 

Sioux  Falls   10.0  4.0-4.1  25.7  28.6 

Wichita   10.0  5.7-4.0  21.0  26.0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   14.0  4.3-4.4  24.4  32.5 

Baltimore   12.0  4.0  25.5    52. T 

Charleston,  S.  C__  15.0  4.0-4.5  22.9  50.7 

Jacksonville   15.0  4.0-4.5  22.7  50.8 

Norfolk    14.0  5.8  22.7  51.8 

Richmond.    12.0  5.5  25.5  30.5 

Savannah...   14.0  4.0-4.5  22.2  30.7 

Washington,  D.  C_.  13.0  4.1-4.2  26.5  52.61 

Winston-Salem     4.5  25.7    51. 8i 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   14.0  4.5-4.5  21.5  32.6' 

Knoxville..   10.0  4.0-4.2  25.8  32.6 

Louisville   12.0  4.0  25.1  29.5 

Memphis   10.5  5.5-4.5  21.4  50.5 

Mobile    13.0  4.0-4.5  22.5  29.0 

West  South-Central:  ■ 

Dallas.....   11.0  4.4  26.7    28.  Sj 

El  Paso     4.0  26.2  51.7! 

Houston.    12.0  4.0-4.5  21.5  50.4! 

Little  Rock   12.0  5.8-4.5  22.9  28.5 

New  Orleans..   11.0  4.2-4.5  24.2  51.1 

Oklahoma  City   11.0  4.0  27.5  50.2 

Mountain : 

Butte  ....10.0  3.5-5.7  25.8  29.1 

Denver...    10.7  3.8  27.2  51.0 

Salt  Lake  City         10.0  5.8  21.6  52.4 

Tucson...    12.0  3.8-4.0  25.0  52.0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   11.0  4.0  26.6  33.0; 

Portland,  Oreg         10.5  4.0  23.1  32.0: 

San  Francisco   12.0  4.0-4.2  28.2  33.4 

Seattle.    9.0  4.0  22.0    52. 6i 


Average  Retail  Prices,  August  15,  1955 


Markets 


White 
(lb.) 


Rye 
(lb.) 


(cents) 

Whole 
wheat 
(lb.) 


8.5 


United  States   „  

New  England: 

Boston    8.5 

Bridgeport    8.7 

Fall  River-..__   7.8 

Manchester   — -  8.2 

New  Haven   8.5 

Portland,  Maine   9.1 

Providence     8.2 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo    8.5 

Newark   -   9.1 

New  York   8.9 

Philadelphia....   8.7 

Pittsburgh.    8.4 

Rochester   8.1 

Scranton   9.5 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago     7.4 

Cincinnati.-.-   7.8 

Cleveland.   7.8 

Columbus-  -   8.1 

Detroit     7.2 

Indianapolis...   7.4 

Milwaukee  *..   6.7 

Peoria....  —   7.9 

Springfield,  111......  8.8 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City    7.9 

Minneapolis    8.4 

Omaha    8.4 

St.  Louis   .-  8.2 

St.  Paul     8.5 

Sioux  Falls..    9.4 

Wichita   -   7.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    9.1 

Baltimore    8.8 

Charleston,  S.  C   9.2 

Jacksonville    9.6 

Norfolk   .—   8.5 

Richmond..   8.5 

Savannah   9.5 

Washington,  D.  C   8.4 

Winston-Salem   10.7 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham    9.8 

Knoxville     

Louisville     7.4 

Memphis     8.4 

Mobile    9.5 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   7.9 

El  Paso    6.2 

Houston  — -   6.4 

Little  Rock...    9.9 

New  Orleans..   8.5 

Oklahoma  City   9.8 

Mountain : 

Butte   -.-  9.5 

Denver    7.6 

Salt  Lake  City   6.7 

Tucson    10.0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles    7.1 

Portland,  Oreg  .—  9.1 

San  Francisco   9.5 

Seattle    9.1 
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BREAD 

BREAD  PRICES  remained  unchanged  during  the  first 
half  of  August.  The  average  price  of  white 
bread  on  August  15  was  quoted  at  8.5  cents  a 
pound,  the  same  as  the  price  on  August  14, 
1954.  Rye  bread  and  whole-wheat  bread  were 
quoted  at  9  cents  a  pound  whereas  last  year  on 
August  14  rye  bread  was  selling  at  8.8  cents 
and  whole  wheat  bread  at  8.9  cents  a  pound. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  of  flour  went  up  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  July  but  dropped  slightly  in 
August.  Probably  at  current  prices  the  cost 
of  bread  ingredients  averages  a  little  higher 
than  it  did  last  year. 

AS  USUAL  there  is  a  wide  range  in  bread  prices 
reported  in  different  cities.  El  Paso  reports 
an  average  price  of  6.2  cents  a  pound  for 
white  bread  while  Winston-Salem  reports  10.7 
cents  a  pound.  While  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  the  quality  of  bread  sold  in  the 
different  stores,  it  is  doubtful  if  differ- 
ences of  quality  explain  the  wide  differences 
in  prices  reported  in  various  cities.  In  most 
cases  these  differences  are  due,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  at  least,  to  competitive  condi- 
tions. In  some  cities  bread  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  "leader"  in  order  to  attract  trade  to  the 
stores  and  in  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  sold 
at  prices  which  will  not  cover  the  cost  of 
manufacturing,  distributing,  and  selling.  In 
many  other  cities  where  there  is  little  com- 
petition between  bakeries  prices  of  bread 
often  appear  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  cost 
of  materials. 

RYE  BREAD  and  whole-wheat  bread  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  cost  the  consumer  more  than  white 
bread  although  they  are  made  from  cheaper 
flour.  On  August  15  rye— bread  prices  were 
higher  than  the  prices  of  white  bread  in  all 
cities  reporting  except  Milwaukee.  In  Mil- 
waukee where  rye  bread  is  popular  and  sells  in 
large  quantities  it  is  sold  for  the  same  price 
as  white  bread.  In  many  other  cities  where 
rye  bread  is  sold  only  as  a  specialty  con- 
sumers have  to  pay  a  premium  for  it. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

FLOUR  DID  NOT  change  in  cost  during  the  first 
half  of  August.  Macaroni  dropped  0.1  cent  a 
pound  and  the  price  of  wheat  cereal  dropped 
0.2  cent  a  28-ounce  package.  Prices  of  flour 
and  macaroni  in  mid-August  were  both  slightly 
below  the  levels  of  last  year.  Wheat  cereal 
prices  were  slightly  higher. 

MOVEMENT  of  wheat  prices  in  wholesale  markets 
was  rather  irregular  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
but  August  prices  averaged  somewhat  higher 
than  those  of  July. 

REDUCTION  in  the  prospective  wheat  crop  was  esti- 
mated in  August.  This  would  mean  that  wheat 
prices  in  the  United  States  again  will  be  con- 
siderably above  an  export  basis  throughout 
most  of  the  1935-36  season.  Ordinarily  wheat 
prices  in  this  country  are  approximately  equal 
to  prices  in  Liverpool  minus  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting wheat  from  our  markets  to  Liverpool. 
This  relationship  exists,  however,  only  when 
we  have  a  surplus  of  wheat  which  must  be 
shipped  abroad. 

PRESENT  PROSPECTS  are  that  we  will  have  little, 
if  any,  wheat  to  export  this  year,  but  that 
this  year's  crop  together  with  carry-over  will 
be  sufficient  to  care  for  ordinary  domestic 
consumption.  The  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the 
crop  year,   however,   may  be  reduced. 

LAST  YEAR  the  United  States  imported  14  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  About  8  million  bushels  of 
this  represented  low-grade  wheat  to  be  fed  to 
livestock  and  about  6  million  bushels,  mostly 
durum  wheat,  was  for  seed  and  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  macaroni.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  import  wheat  for  either  of  these  pur- 
poses this  year  if  present  prospects  are  borne 
out.  However,  there  will  be  short  supplies  of 
good  milling  hard  wheats  this  year  and  this 
will  probably  necessitate  some  imports  of  hard 
red  spring  wheat  from  Canada. 
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Average  Retail   Prices , 

August 

13,  1935 

(cents) 

Flour 

Macaroni 

Wheat 
cereal 

(CO  OZ. 

Markets 

fib  ) 

Qb  ) 

dUc  \ 

■  1 

A  d 

4 .  y 

15 . 6 

24 . 5 

New  England: 

Boston^ 

4.8 

15.2 

23.8 

Bridgeport-, 

5.3 

16.4 

24.9 

Fall  River 

5.0 

16.6 

23.1 

Manchester 

5.0 

17.4 

25.6 

New  Haven, 

5.3 

16.5 

24.0 

Portland,  Maine 

4.8 

17.8 

24.3 

Providence 

4.9 

14.9 

23. 1 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo  

5.3 

16.5 

24.9 

Newark  

5.4 

16.3 

24.3 

New  York., 

5.6 

16.8 

23.6 

Philadelphia  

5.0 

16.4 

24.9 

Pittsburgh 

4.6 

15.9 

23.5 

Rochester,.,. 

5.4 

15.9 

23.5 

Scranton. 

5.1 

17.6 

24.3 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

5.0 

13.9 

24.9 

Cincinnati  . 

4.7 

15.6 

22.6 

Cleveland  

4.9 

17.0 

23.5 

Columbus  

4.4 

17.6 

21 .9 

Detroit... 

4.7 

14.8 

23.5 

Indianapolis  

4. '4 

15.2 

25.7 

Milwaukee  

4.8 

14.2 

24.3 

Peoria  

5.0 

16.5 

25.0 

Springfield,  111 

5.4 

15. 1 

25.9 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City  ...  , 

4.8 

16.8 

23.5 

Minneapolis   

4.9 

14.1 

21.9 

Omaha  

4.6 

19.2 

24.9 

St.  Louis  

5.1 

16.5 

25.6 

St.  Paul  

4.9 

14.2 

23.6 

Sioux  Falls  

4.9 

15.1 

25.6 

Wichita   

4.4 

16.3 

24.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

5.5 

17.7 

26.6 

Baltimore   , 

5.0 

15.6 

24.2 

Charleston,  S.  C  

5.4 

15.4 

25.0 

Jacksonville   „, 

5.6 

14.8 

26.4 

Norfolk,  , 

5.0 

15.3 

25.6 

Richmond  

4.9 

15.3 

23.3 

Savannah    

5.3 

16.3 

25.6 

Washington,  D.  C 

5.5 

15.8 

24.0 

Winston-Salem  

4.0 

16.0 

27.3 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham    

5 . 1 

13 . 1 

25.0 

Knoxville   

4.4 

12.6 

27. 1 

Louisville  

5.0 

14.3 

24.2 

Memphis,   

5.7 

14. 1 

28.0 

Mobile   

5.1 

16.7 

25.6 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas....  

4.7 

18.2 

26.8 

El  Paso.-  „ 

5.1 

16.9 

27.5 

Houston  

4.6 

13.2 

23.0 

Little  Rock  ,  „ 

4.6 

15.5 

29.9 

New  Orleans  

6.0 

9.6 

24.2 

Oklahoma  City  

5.1 

13.  0 

28.9 

Mountain : 

Butte   

4.7 

16.6 

25.9 

Denver  

4.0 

16.0 

24.7 

Salt  Lake  City  

3.6 

17.4 

25.2 

Tucson    

5.1 

16.9 

25.9 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

4.3 

14.4 

24.0 

Portland,  Oreg.,,  „ 

4.4 

15.2 

22.1 

San  Fiancisco  

4.8 

15.9 

23.8 

Seattle,,   

4.5 

16.6 

26.1 

Average  Retail  Prices,  August  15,  1935  (cents) 
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BEEF 

BEEF  PRICES  went  up  again  moderately  during  the 
first  half  of  August.  Round  steak  prices  ad- 
vanced 0.7  cent  a  pound  and  rib  roast  0.4  cent 
a  pound.  There  was  no  change  in  the  average 
price  of  chuck  roast. 

PRICES  of  beef  steers  increased  during  August. 
Average  prices  of  all  grades  of  beef  steers 
at  Chicago  went  from  $9.29  per  100  pounds  for 
the  week  ending  July  27  to  $10.68  for  the  week 
ending  August  24.  This  latter  price  was  some- 
what below  prices  quoted  in  April  and  May  of 
this  year. 

SUPPLIES  of  slaughter  cattle  continue  small. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  better  grades. 
No  substantial  drop  in  prices  of  beef  can  be 
expected  during  the  fall  months  this  year. 
The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  on  August  1  this 
year  was  much  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  but 
some  expansion  in  cattle  feeding  is  likely  in 
the  next  6  months  because  of  the  increased 
production  of  feed  crops  this  year. 

SLAUGHTER  SUPPLIES  of  both  cattle  and  sheep 
during  the  last  half  of  this  year  are  expected 
to  be  smaller  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Last 
year  the  drought  and  the  resulting  shortage  of 
feed  made  it  necessary  for  livestock  producers 
to  ship  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs  to 
market  during  the  fall  months.  This  tempo- 
rarily depressed  prices  of  meat  animals  and 
it  was  not  until  January  of  this  year  that  the 
lower  supplies  of  livestock  began  to  be  felt 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

ALTHOUGH  marketings  of  grain-fed  cattle  will 
probably  continue  small  during  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  it  is  likely  that  in  the  first 
half  of  1936  supplies  of  such  cattle  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  they  were  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year.  There  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  production  of  feed 
grains  and  hay  this  year  and  this  should  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  cattle  feeding  this  fall 
and  winter  in  nearly  all  areas.  The  largest 
increase  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  western 
Corn  Belt  where  feeding  was  greatly  restricted 
last  year  because  of  the  drought. 
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^  PORK  PRODUCTS 


'i:  PORK    continued    upward    in    price    in    the  first 

i  half   of   August.     During    the    2   weeks  ending 

August  13  pork  chops  went  up  0.6  cent  a  pound, 
lard  up  1.1  cents,   and  whole  smoked  ham  was 
up  3.4  cents  a  pound.     The  August  13  price  of 
I  lard  was  83  percent  above  last  year's  levels. 

I  This  is  the  greatest  increase  in  price  of  any 

i  of   the    foods   quoted  by   the   Bureau   of  Labor 

s  statistics. 

*  WHOLESALE  prices   of  hogs  went  up  considerably 

>>  during  July  and  the  first  half  of  August  but 

'*  there  was  a  moderate  drop  in  the  hog  market 

^  during   the   week   ending  August   24.     The  top 

price  at  Chicago  went  above  $12  per  100  pounds 
early  in  August.  This  is  the  highest  level 
that  has  been  reached  since  August  1929. 


HOG  MARKETINGS  in  recent  months  were  the  small- 
est for  many  years.  Supplies  of  pork  and  lard 
in  storage  are  also  small.  There  is  nothing 
in  present  prospects  to  indicate  any  substan- 
tial drop  in  the  prices  of  hogs  or  in  the 
prices  of  pork.  When  the  1935  spring  crop  is 
marketed  this  fall  and  winter  a  seasonal 
decline  in  prices  may  occur. 

SUPPLY  of  hogs  for  slaughter  in  the  1935-36 
marketing  year,  beginning  next  October,  ac- 
cording to  the  summer  hog  outlook  report 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
will  be  even  smaller  than  the  very  small  sup- 
plies in  the  current  marketing  year,  but  the 
seasonal  distribution  of  marketings  is  likely 
to  be  quite  different.  During  the  winter 
season  from  October  to  April  hog  slaughter  is 
likely  to  be  considerably  less  than  a  year 
ago,  but  in  the  summer  season  from  May  to 
September  1936  supplies  will  likely  be  larger 
than  this  year.  The  downward  trend  in  hog 
production  which  began  in  the  fall  season  of 
1933  apparently  ended  in  the  spring  of  1935 
and  increasing  production  of  hogs  is  likely 
for  the  next  2  years. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  August  15,   1955  (cents) 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

August 

13,  1935 

(cents) 

Markets 

Leg  of 
lamb 

(lb.) 

Breast 
lamb 

(lb.) 

Lamb 
square 
chuck 
(lb.) 

United  States...  

26.5 

12.7 

20.7 

New  England: 

Boston   26.2  13.6  16.0 

Bridgeport   27.2  10.5  19.9 

Fall  River   26.2  11.2  19.7 

Manchester   27.4  14.6  21.2 

New  Haven    26.8  12.0  22.0 

Portland,  Maine..   21.1  14.6  19.6 

Providence    25.5  14.9  20.4 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo    24.1  12.4  22.6 

Newark.....   27.1  13.8  24.1 

New  York    26.9  12.4  20.2 

Philadelphia   27.2  8.9  19.1 

Pittsburgh.   27.0  12.6  20.3 

Rochester    24.5  13.4  21.5 

Scranton   30.7  11.0  20.5 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   26.1  11.9  22.7 

Cincinnati   30.1  16.6  24.8 

Cleveland.   28.7  14.1  26.1 

Columbus..   29.9  16.9  26.6 

Detroit   28.9  16.6  26.0 

Indianapolis   29.9  13.5  22.8 

Milwaukee   27.6  11.8  23.2 

Peoria   27.9  12.4  22.2 

Springfield.  111......  26.7  13.5  19.7 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City    26.3  16.0  21.9 

Minneapolis   25.8  10.8  21.9 

Omaha    24.8  9.9  19.3 

St.  Louis   25.6  15.9  20.3 

St.  Paul    24.9  11.0  21.9 

Sioux  Falls    27.0  10.8  20.8 

Wichita    26.3  10.6  20.3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   25.1  16.1  18.4 

Baltimore   26.4  13.6  21.7 

Charleston,  S.  C   28.8  15.0  20.0 

Jacksonville   26.3  11.5  20.3 

Norfolk   26.3  12.7  17.2 

Richmond    28.0  14.0  22.1 

Savannah   27.5  13.6  20.0 

Washington,  D.  C   27.2  12.5  22.4 

Winston-Salem   31.0  13.5  22.7 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   28.5  11.7  18.7 

Knoxville...   27.0  14.4  18.7 

Louisville...   28.4  15.0  22.5 

Memphis     27.3  13.5  17.8 

Mobile   27.3  12.5  17.8 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   27.2  13.8  19.7 

El  Paso..    26.6  15.6  21.4 

Houston   30.6  15.2  19.2 

Little  Rock.   26.8  13.0  18.6 

New  Orleans   25.2  13.1  16.3 

Oklahoma  City   24.8  12.8  18.8 

Mountain: 

Butte    24.7  11.8  19.2 

Denver   24.1  12.8  20.6 

Salt  Lake  City   24.9  11.7  19.8 

Tucson    27.6  12.3  21.8 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   23.8  10.5  17.4 

Portland,  Oreg.   20.5  9.8  17.1 

San  Francisco    25.4  9.9  17.5 

Seattle.     23.3  11.0  18.5 


LAMB 

ONLY  CHANGE  in  prices  of  lambs  during  the  2 
weeks  ending  August  13  was  a  drop  of  0.3  cent 
a  pound  in  the  price  of  breast  of  lamb.  Lamb 
legs  continued  to  be  quoted  at  26.5  cents  a 
pound  and  square  chuck  at  20.7  cents  a  pound. 
While  prices  of  lamb  on  that  date  were  above 
those  of  last  year  the  increase  is  consider- 
ably less  than  in  the  case  of  other  meats. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  leg  of  lamb, 
which  averages  about  7  percent  above  last 
year's  price,  while  some  competing  "meats  have 
increased  from  30  percent  to  more  than  50  per- 
cent above  prices  paid  a  year  ago. 

DURING  THE  rest  of  this  year  slaughter  supplies 
of  lambs  are  likely  to  be  considerably  smaller 
than  they  were  last  year.  Although  lamb 
prices  commonly  drop  somewhat  during  the  fall 
months  no  substantial  decrease  is  in  sight  for 
this  year. 

THE  1935  crop  of  lambs  in  the  United  States  was 
estimated  to  be  about  27,630,000  head.  This 
is  the  smallest  crop  since  1929  and  7  percent 
smaller  than  the  1934  crop.  The  decrease  in 
the  lamb  crop  this  year  was  entirely  in  the 
western  sheep  States. 

FEED  CONDITIONS  in  the  Western  States  have  been 
much  better  this  year  than  last  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  lambs  marketed  from  those  States 
will  be  heavier  and  of  better  grade  than 
usual . 

MARKETINGS  OF  lamb  during  the  first  part  of  the 
new  crop  year  have  been  fairly  large.  For  the 
first  3  months  of  the  crop  year  from  May  to 
July  1935  inspected  slaughter  of  lambs  was 
nearly  20  percent  more  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  last  year.  Slaughter  supplies  dur- 
ing the  fall  months,  however,  will  probably  be 
smaller  than  last  year  and  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  supplies  are  likely  to  be 
smaller  than  they  have  been  for  several  years. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  August  13,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

HENS  WENT  up  in  price  0.1  cent  a  pound  and  eggs 
1.5  cents  a  dozen  in  the  first  half  of  August. 
Increase  in  egg  prices  is  in  line  with  the 
usual  seasonal  trend  but  the  advance  in  hen 
prices  is  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Prices  of  both  hens  and  eggs  in  mid-August 
were  about  18  percent  higher  than  they  were 
last  year  at  that  time  due  to  smaller  market- 
ings of  both  hens  and  eggs. 

RECEIPTS  of  eggs  during  the  rest  of  this  year  may 
exceed  those  of  the  same  months  of  1934.  How- 
ever, storage  holdings  of  eggs  are  relatively 
small  for  this  time  of  the  year  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry 
this  fall  will  continue  to  be  materially  above 
last  year's  levels.  Decrease  in  receipts  of 
eggs  in  four  markets  from  June  to  July  of  this 
year  was  328, 000  -  cases .  The  average  June  to 
July  drop  during  the  past  5  years  has  been 
460,000  cases.  This  year  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  production 
of  eggs  per  bird  due  to  more  plentiful  feeding. 
This  situation  is  likely  to  continue  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

COMMERCIAL  hatcheries  produced  21  percent  more 
chicks  in  the  first  half  of  1935  than  the  year 
before.  This  will  begin  to  affect  receipts  of 
poultry  in  the  early  fall  but  probably  will 
not  affect  receipts  of  eggs  very  much  until 
December. 

PRICES  OF  eggs  always  increase  during  the  fall 
and  usually  reach  their  peak  about  the  end  of 
November  or  early  in  December.  Something  like 
the  usual  seasonal  movement  in  egg  prices  can 
be  expected  this  year  and  possibly  prices  of 
poultry  may  be  reduced  somewhat  as  is  usual 
during  the  fall.  However,  the  very  short  sup- 
plies of  other  meats  are  likely  to  prevent  any 
sharp  drop  in  the  prices  of  poultry  this  year. 


United  States_ 


New  England: 

Boston_...  __.  

Bridgeport,.-  

Fall  River..  

Manchester   

New  Haven   

Portland,  Maine- 
Providence   

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo..  

Newark...   

New  York  

Philadelphia.  

Pittsburgh...  

Rochester  

Scranton   

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   

Cincinnati.  

Cleveland   

Columbus   

Detroit   

Indianapolis..  

Milwaukee....  

Peoria   

Springfield,  111. 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City....  

Minneapolis  

Omaha____  

St.  Louis   

St.  Paul  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita...  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Knoxville  

Louisville  

Memphis  

Mobile  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

El  Paso   

Houston  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans.  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain: 

Butte.   

Denver   

Salt  Lake  City  

Tucson...  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle  
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Average  Retail  Prices 

August 

13,  1935 

(cents) 

Markets 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

PRICES  OF  potatoes  and  onions  both  dropped  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  August.  There  was  no 
change  in  cabbage  prices.  The  drop  in  potato 
prices  amounted  to  0.1  cent  a  pound  and  onion 
prices  fell  0.4  cent  a  pound.  All  three  of 
these  vegetables  were  selling  on  August  13  at 
prices  below  those  of  last  year.  The  drop  in 
cabbage  prices  was  particularly  noticeable. 
Last  year  on  August  14  prices  averaged  3.6 
cents  a  pound  which  was  considered  to  be  a 
very  low  price.  This  year  prices  are  averag- 
ing only  2.6  cents  a  pound  or  a  full  cent 
below  last  year's  level. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  potatoes  dropped  during  late 
July  and  early  August  and  no  material  advance 
is  expected  in  the  near  future.  Although 
there  is  some  blight  damage  in  the  Northeast- 
ern States,  the  prospects  for  the  crop  as  a 
whole  improved  during  July.  The  total  United 
States  potato  crop  is  forecast  at  377,000,000 
bushels  which  is  4  percent  above  the  average 
for  the  years  1928-1932  but  about  2  percent 
below  last  year's  production.  The  average 
wholesale  price  of  all  varieties  of  new  pota- 
toes in  New  York  dropped  from  $1.47  per  100 
pounds  for  the  week  ending  July  13  to  72  cents 
for  the  week  ending  August  17.  In  this  period 
of  a  month,  wholesale  prices  were  cut  nearly  in 
half.  Ordinarily  potato  prices  continue  to 
move  downward  at  this  period  of  the  year  until 
October  or  November. 

CONDITION  OF  the  late  onion  crop  on  August  1  was 
reported  as  better  than  average  and  much  bet- 
ter than  last  year.  The  August  1  forecast  of 
the  total  late  crop  is  about  11,000,000  sacks 
compared  with  about  9,000,000  sacks  harvested 
in  1934. 

CABBAGE  SUPPLIES  continue  to  be  very  plentiful 
and  probably  supplies  will  continue  liberal 
throughout  the  year.  Prices  are  extremely 
low. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

DURING  THE  2  weeks  ending  August  13  there  was  a 
substantial  drop  in  the  price  of  lettuce,  a 
moderate  drop  in  the  price  of  carrots,  and  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  spinach.  Lettuce 
prices  were  reduced  0.9  cent  a  head,  carrot 
prices  fell  0.1  cent  a  bunch,  and  spinach 
prices  were  up  1  cent  a  pound.  All  three  of 
these  vegetables  sold  at  prices  considerably 
below  last  year's  levels.  Many  other  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  also  selling  at 
prices  below  those  of  last  year. 

THE  QUALITY  of  lettuce  shipped  from  California 
in  early  August  showed  considerable  improve- 
ment. Weather  was  favorable  to  growth  and 
young  lettuce  appeared  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion . 

SUPPLIES  of  spinach  and  carrots  in  most  markets 
are  now  coming  largely  from  near-by  market 
areas  and  very  little  is  known  about  crops  in 
these  areas.  Most  of  the  local  market  crops 
are  trucked  directly  to  the  cities  by  farmers. 

THERE  APPEARS  to  be  an  abundance  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  most  markets  and  prices  are 
reasonable . 


Average  Retail  Prices,  August  13,  1955  (cents) 

Markets  S^v^^^^'i'f  ?k'"'"°^? 
 (head)      (lb. )  (bunch) 

United  States   8.2  8^^0  4.4 

New  England: 

Boston   8.0          9.2  5.3 

Bridgeport   __  10.0        10.1  5.3 

Fall  River   7.9          8.9  5.2 

Manchester    7.4          8.8  4.8 

New  Haven.__,.    8.6         8.0  4.0 

Portland,  Maine   9.3          8.0  5.4 

Providence   8.7          8.7  4.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo.    7.3         7.1  4.7 

Newark   9.5        11.1  5.1 

New  York     9.5        13.9  5.4 

Philadelphia.   9.1         9.6  4.1 

Pittsburgh    8.6        11.7  3.3 

Rochester   8.8         8.2  2.6 

Scranton   9.0          8.8  5.1 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   8.3 

Cincinnati.   9.4 

Cleveland   8.8 

Columbus    10.1 

Detroit..    8.1 

Indianapolis.   9.9 

Milwaukee    7.9 

Peoria    8.4 

Springfield,  111   8.9 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City   8.4 

Minneapolis   7.4 

Omaha...   9 . 0 

St.  Louis.....    8.4 

St.  Paul    8.9 

Sioux  Falls   9.8 

Wichita  _   7.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.    9.3 

Baltimore   9.6 

Charleston,  S.  C   10.3 

Jacksonville   8.3 

Norfolk.....   10.2 

Richmond    9.1 

Savannah   9 . 0 

Washington,  D.  C   9.9 

Winston-Salem   11.5 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham    8.2 

Knoxville..   8.3 

Louisville    8.1 

Memphis.-..     5 . 9 

Mobile     8.4 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas     6.4        11.5  6.1 

El  Paso.   5.2          9.2  3.1 

Houston     5.3          6.9  5.2 

Little  Rock    5.8          9.3  5.8 

New  Orleans    7.7         7.9  6.2 

Oklahoma  City   6.0          9.5  4.7 

Mountain : 

Butte    8.9          8.8  3.7 

Denver    7.5          4.7  2.7 

Salt  Lake  City   8.7    2.1 

Tucson   4.8          6.6  2.1 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles    5.6          2.9  2.6 

Portland,  Oreg   5.3          5.8  4.0 

San  Francisco   4.4         4.4  2.3 

Seattle   4.8         5.7  2.1 


8.0 

9.2 
10.1 
8.9 
8.8 
8.0 
8.0 
8.7 

7.1 
11.1 
13.9 

9.6 
11.7 

8.2 

8.8 

10.3 
5.7 
9.4 
7.6 
8.8 
5.2 
8.2 
8.1 
6.6 

4.7 
8.9 
10.0 
8.1 
7.6 
7.3 
7.8 

6.0 
10.6 
9.2 
11.3 
4.9 
6.7 
8.5 
6.9 
9.0 

8.4 
7.0 

7.5 
8.6 

11.5 
9.2 
6.9 
9.3 
7.9 
9.5 


5.2 
3.1 
3.0 
5.1 
3.0 
2.3 
4.8 

6.9 
6.6 
6.4 
6.1 
4.6 
4.5 
9.0 
7.0 
8.5 

4.9 
7.3 
3.6 
4.7 
6.0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  August  15,  1935  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(doz 

.  , 

(lb 

) 

lb.  ^ 

( uoz . ; 

United  States  

5 

3 

21 

3 

32.2 

New  England: 

Boston   

6 

6 

♦5 

4 

34.8 

Bridgeport   

6 

0 

*6 

0 

35.6 

Fall  River   

5 

6 

*6 

2 

29.2 

Manchester.  _ 

4 

8 

*5 

8 

36.8 

New  Haven..  

4 

8 

21 

7 

33.7 

Portland,  Maine 

5 

0 

*6 

6 

35.0 

Providence  

4 

1 

*5 

5 

34.8 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Buffalo   

4 

2 

24 

7 

33.5 

Newark   

5 

2 

24 

7 

38.1 

New  York   

5 

7 

21 

0 

35.8 

Philadelphia  

6 

3 

18 

4 

35.2 

Pittsburgh   

4 

4 

23 

5 

38.0 

Rochester..  

4 

9 

21 

0 

31.4 

Scranton   

4 

4 

17 

2 

32.4 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

6 

2 

*6 

3 

33.5 

Cincinnati.    

5 

2 

*6 

1 

32.0 

Cleveland   

4 

9 

*6 

1 

32.6 

Columbus    

4 

3 

*6 

0 

33.6 

Detroit    

5 

0 

*5 

5 

32.2 

Indianapolis   

4 

4 

*6 

4 

33.9 

Milwaukee   

5 

0 

*5 

7 

31.9 

Peoria   

5 

0 

*6 

6 

34.3 

Springfield,  111 

4 

5 

*6 

2 

37.1 

West  North-Central: 

Kansas  City..  

4 

4 

*6 

7 

34.1 

Minneapolis   

5 

3 

*7 

0 

33.3 

Omaha   

5 

2 

*8 

0 

32.4 

St.  Louis    

5 

4 

*6 

1 

32.5 

St.  Paul  

5 

4 

♦7 

3 

34.8 

Sioux  Falls   

*7 

4 

28.8 

Wichita   

5 

2 

*6 

5 

33.1 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

5 

0 

21 

2 

29.7 

Baltimore   

4 

8 

18 

7 

33.3 

Charleston,  S.  C 

20 

4 

31.0 

Jacksonville  

6 

3 

14 

6 

25.3 

Norfolk   

4 

3 

19 

3 

34.7 

Richmond   

4 

8 

22 

4 

33.2 

Savannah  

5 

4 

17 

9 

26.8 

Washington,  D.  C 

5 

1 

21 

4 

34.8 

Winston-Salem  

4 

6 

*5 

0 

38.5 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham.  

6 

3 

*5 

4 

35.4 

1  Knoxville.  

5 

7 

*5 

3 

30.3 

Louisville  

3 

8 

*6. 

0 

32.5 

Memphis    

6 

0 

*4 

6 

29.3 

Mobile  

7 

9 

14 

6 

31.1 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas.  

*6 

1 

35.4 

El  Paso.....  

8 

1 

*5 

0 

23  .6 

Houston....  ._ 

18 

2 

32.7 

Little  Rock..  

7 

8 

*5 

4 

34.0 

New  Orleans  

7 

3 

14. 

6 

29.8 

Oklahoma  City  

*Q 

3 

38.0 

Mountain : 

Butte..  

8 

6 

*9. 

3 

30.0 

Denver.  

5 

9 

*7. 

0 

29.0 

Salt  Lake  City  

7 

5 

*7. 

6 

28.4 

Tucson.  

7 

0 

*4. 

7 

19.2 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles 

3 

0 

*6. 

2 

14.7 

Portland,  Oreg 

4 

4 

*7. 

6 

25.3 

San  Francisco 

4 

6 

21. 

5 

24.6 

Seattle  

5 

5 

*7. 

0 

26.7 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

PRICES  OF  apples,  bananas,  and  oranges  all  drop- 
ped during  the  first  half  of  August.  Apple 
prices  were  off  0.1  cent  a  pound,  banana  prices 
0.6  cent  a  dozen,  and  oranges  0.1  cent  a  dozen. 
These  fruits  were  all  selling  at  prices  con- 
siderably below  last  year's  levels. 

THE  DROP  in  apple  prices  in  August  was  in  line 
with  the  usual  seasonal  movement  and  apple 
prices  will  probably  continue  to  drop  until 
late  fall  when  the  total  crop  is  harvested. 
The  August  crop  report  indicates  a  total 
production  of  169,403,000  bushels.  This  is  5 
percent  more  than  the  average  production  from 
1928  to  1932  and  is  about  40  percent  more  than 
the  unusually  light  crop  of  1934.  Scab  in- 
jury appears  to  be  worse  than  average  in  the 
commercial  areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  this  may  make  the  proportion  of  lower 
grades  larger  than  usual. 

ABUNDANT  RAINS  in  Florida  and  Texas  benefited 
the  citrus  crop  in  these  States.  However,  the 
citrus  fruit  prospects  in  the  Gulf  States 
continue  to  be  below  average  on  account  of  the 
severe  winter  damage  early  this  year.'  Orange 
and  grapefruit  prospects  in  California  and  Ari- 
zona are  better  than  those  of  the  past  2  years 
on  August  1 . 

COMBINED  PRODUCTION  of  fruits  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  5-year  average  1928-1932.  The  out- 
look for  deciduous  fruits,  however,  is  for 
production  below  average .  Peach  production  is 
below  average  with  light  crops  indicated  in 
California,  Washington,  and  in  the  Northeastern 
States  but  with  crops  larger  than  average  in 
the  North-Central  and  Southern  States.  Pear 
production  prospects  are  also  lighter  than 
usual  but  production  of  grapes,  plums,  and 
prunes  are  expected  to  exceed  average.  The 
walnut  crop  will  probably  be  well  above  the 
large  crop  of  1934  and  about  48  percent  above 
the  5-year  (1928-1932)  average. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  August  15,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(2i*) 

Peaches 

Pears 

- 

Pineapple 

can 

jf2  can 

#/c-g-  can 

#2-g-  can 

#2^  can 

United  States      

.._  12.9 

17.5 

10.1 

19.7 

22.9 

22.7 

Mpw  Knp"l  anti  * 

15  8 

X  f  .  «J 

x<c  .  *± 

1  Q  9 

Xi7  .  /C 

9"^  n 

/C/C  .  o 

R ri  H P"pnn  rt 

14  8 

21  4 

xo .  o 

9n  R 

9R  9 
/Co  .  /C 

94  n 
/C/^  .  u 

Vri  11    R 1  vpr 

11  9 

1 R  n 

Q  R 

1  R  R 
XO  .  o 

99 

/C/C  .  o 

99 

/C4;  .  o 

l\/f?mr*Hpc;  +  o  "p 

15 . 9 

11  R 
X  X  .  o 

or\  7 

94  4 
/C4  .  ft 

/CO  .  o 

Mpw  Hpvpn 

14  4 

18 . 0 

1  ?  n 

X^  .  \J 

9n  R 

94  R 
/Ct  .  o 

9*^  7 
/Co  .  ( 

Port  1  anrl     Ma  i  tip 

15  4 

16  5 

11 . 4 

9n  7 

94  Q 

9"^  "K 
/Co  .  o 

Pfovi  HpTinp 

12  8 

19  0 

1  n  1 

X  W  .  X 

1  R  R 
xo .  o 

91  n 

/CX  .  VJ 

91  7 
<cl  .  ( 

MtHHIp  Atlpintir;" 

Rii  f  f  a  1  n 

12  6 

16 . 8 

1  n  R 

X  u  .  o 

9n  7 

9'^  7 
/Co  .  1 

99  R 
/C/C  ,  o 

TJpwa  vIk 

15  6 

19  5 

1  n  R 

1  R  7 
xo .  ( 

91 

/CX  .  o 

91  Q 
/CX  .  C7 

Mow  Vn  tIt 

1?^  1 

X  /  .  u 

in  R 

XL/  .  o 

1 R  n 
xo .  u 

91  n 

on  Q 
/cU  .  o 

Phi  larlpl'nb'i?! 

12 . 5 

1  R  R 

XVJ  .  o 

1  n  R 

X  u  .  o 

IRQ 

XO  .  ^7 

99  9 

/C/C  .  /C 

91  Q 
/cX  .  y 

Pi  +  +  Rhn  fcb 

I  A.  U  UOUU.!  ^-l-i-  

12 . 6 

16 . 9 

1  n  1 

XVJ  .  X 

1  Q 

99  R 
/C/C  .  O 

99  R 
/C/C  .  o 

Pnr:bc3'=;  +  pp 

15  8 

16 . 5 

1  1  4 

X  X  .  *x 

91  9 

4.x  .  ^ 

97  7 
/Co  .  / 

9"^  1 
/CO  .  X 

5>rt  pan  f  on 

14.4 

16 . 6 

10  0 

?n  n 

91  9 

/C  X  .  /C 

99  R 
/C/C  .  o 

15 . 9 

15  8 

1  1 

X  X  .  CJ 

91  R 
xx  .  o 

9R  1 
/Co  .  X 

94  1 

ni  n n "1  nn a  t  i 

12 . 9 

16 . 0 

11 . 9 

20  0 

94  n 

/C^  .  o 

9'^  R 
/CO  .  o 

PI  pt^pI  anH 

15 . 9 

17. 5 

11  4 

91  n 

/CX  .  \J 

94  n 

94  n 

/Cft ,  u 

12  8 

18 . 8 

1  n  n 

XU  •  \J 

91  n 

9R  R 
/CO  .  O 

94  R 
/C^  .  O 

Dpi"  TTi i  + 

11 . 5 

17 . 6 

9 . 8 

19  6 

99  7 

/C/C  .  1 

9^^  n 

/CO  .  VJ 

Tnr^i  nnnnol  "i  c; 

11 .4 

16  9 

9  8 

1  Q  4 

9R  Q 
/Co  .  o 

9"^  Q 
/CO  .  c/ 

Ml  Iwj^nlfPP 

12 . 5 

18 . 1 

10 . 8 

91  fi 

9n  "7 

/Co  .  o 

94  n 

/C^  .  VJ 

15.8 

16  9 

11 . 5 

91  R 

/v  X  .  o 

9R  9 

/CO  .  /C 

97  R 
/Co  .  o 

*^r\  -r  1  ncrfiplrl  Til 

14. 1 

18  6 

12  1 

91  Q 

9R  R 
/CO  .  o 

97  R 
4SO  .  o 

Woc'+    Mr\  ■p+Vi  Ppn+ppl  • 

VVtio  I,    IMU  i         — ^-'Cll  U  1  CLX  • 

lYClllOClO     \J±  lij  

11.1 

15  6 

Q  R 

1  Q  R 
Xi?  .  o 

9'^  R 
/Co  ■  o 

99   Q  i 
/C/C .  y 

HAiTTnoPiT^ol  T  c; 

11 . 8 

15  5 

1  1 

X  X  .  «J 

91  R 

/vX  .  o 

9'^  Q 

/Co  .  o 

94  7 
/C^  ,  f  ' 

Om  3  Vi  ?i 

12 . 6 

17. 1 

10 . 9 

91  9 

4.x  .  /V 

9'^  R 

/CO  .  o 

97   Q  i 
/CO  .  y 

0+       T  mi  T 

12 . 0 

1 7  S 

X  f   .  (.J 

9 

1  Q  9 

9"^  R 
/Co  .  o 

97  1 
/CO  .  ± 

Pan! 

15 . 0 

16.6 

11 . 1 

21  8 

9"=?  4 

/CO  ■  ^ 

97  R 
/CO  .  O  1 

^1  /"inv"    TT*?!  1  1  CI 

10 . 9 

17 . 4 

11 . 4 

99  Q 

9R  R 
/CO  .  o 

94  R 
/C^ .  o 

WM  r»  Vi  "i  +  n 

11 . 5 

17.6 

9 . 4 

1  8  R 
xo .  o 

9"^  4 

/CO  .  ^ 

99  R 
/C/C  .  o 

^*^n  +  H     A'fl  51T*l+T  r** 
OU  U.  U  Ix    ri  V<  Xdii  1/  X  U  . 

A  +  1  p  n  +  a 

12  5 

17  8 

X  f  .  o 

9 . 1 

9n  4 

9'^  R 
/CO  >  o 

97  R 
/CO  .  o 

Rp  1  +  "i  Tf\r\  "po 

15  6 

16  4 

9  "S 

1  7  Q 
X  1  .  ^ 

91  n 

/CX  .  VJ 

9n  7  i 

4^U  .  O 

Pha  rl  pcj  t  nn      5^  P 

11 . 0 

18 . 0 

9  "S 

1  Q  R 

91  R 
/CX  .  o 

99  R 

/C4^  .  o 

-T  p  r*lr  c;  riTT^j  1  1  1  p 

11 . 9 

18  1 

8 . 5 

18  9 

24  5 

99  R 
/C/C  .  o  , 

Mn  r  f  n  1  k 

12 . 1 

15 . 0 

9  0 

9n  9 

9"^  Q 

/CO  .  zj 

97  R 
/CO  .  o 

R  T  1^  Vi  m  o  PI  /~i 

1  n 

18  0 

R  l^ 

1  Q 

X    .  o 

9'^  7 
/Co  .  / 

97   R  i 
/Co  .  o 

^pirppin  pVi 

15  0 

19  8 

R  S 

91  9 

/OX  .  /C 

9'^  7 

/Co  .  / 

97  9 
/CO  .  /c  1 

WpcVlTPlCT'l'PVPl         T~l  P 

16 . 1 

R  R 

1  7  R 
X  f  .  o 

9"^  n 

/Co  .  VJ 

91  R 
/CX  .  o 

Wn  nc;+pvpi— ^pT  om 

15  0 

21 . 1 

9 

91  n 

9R  Q 

/CO  .  ZJ 

9R  7  1 
/CO  .  (  1 

'P'qc:+    ^mi  +  Vi  Ppn+ral  * 

P"i  PTTiTncrVipm 

11.0 

15 . 6 

Q  n 

9n  4 

9n  R 
/CU  .  o 

94   1  ■ 

/Cft .  ± 

IVIIU  A  V  J.  X  X  t;  

10  5 

15  8 

R  Q 

9n  7 

91  4 
/CX  .  ^ 

91    R  1 

/CX  .  o  ■ 

T  Pill  "1  Qifi  1  1  o 

12  6 

16  0 

9 . 4 

9n  R 

94  1 

/C^  .  X 

97   9  H 

XO  .  /c  ■ 

IVifcJIIipXlXo  

12  5 

20  0 

Q  1 

9n  R 

4.VJ  .  \J 

99 

/C/C  .  o 

99  n 
4^/C  .  VJ  !  ■ 

I\/IrvV~>n  1  o 

12  5 

16  0 

8  fi 

1  7  1 

X  /  .  X 

1  Q  Q 

on  n  fl 

4;VJ  .  VJ  IH 

Woc:+    *^mi  +  h—Ppn  +  Ta  1  • 

|1 

Hp  1  1  p  C! 

1  R 

.  X 

P  R 

9n  Q 

9R  R 
/CO  .  o 

97  Q 
/CO  .  O 

PI  PpQn 

14 . 1 

21  8 

10  5 

22  1 

94 

/Ct  .  o 

94  n 

4.^  .  VJ 

T-Ip\n  c?  +  f\r\ 

11  4 

16 . 9 

R  4 

1 7  n 

X  I  .  u 

91  n 

/CX  .  VJ 

9n  R 

/CVJ  .  o 

T  -1  +  +  1  P  Rnnlr 

1  9  R 

X  f   .  VJ 

9n  9 

9R  4 
/Co  .  *± 

9R  n 

/Co  .  VJ  j 

MciAi;    OpI  opnc! 

15  6 

1  R  R 
xo  .  u 

1 R  "s; 

xo  .  «_> 

94  9 
/c^  .  /C 

99  n 

/C/C  .  VJ 

ni/- 1  pViPimp    P T  4" 

1  9  R 

1  R  R 
X  o  .  o 

Q  Q 

91  1 

/CX  .  X 

94  R 
/C^ .  o 

97  7 

/CO .  o 

IVIU  Uii  LCLXii  . 

Rn  +  +  P 

1 

X  /  .  VJ 

11 

X  X  .  o 

1  Q  R 
Xi?  .  O 

1 

/CO  .  X 

94  4 

riopi     o  p 

14  0 

1 R  n 

xo  .  w 

11  4 

X  X  .  ^ 

91  9 

/CX  .  /C 

94  n 

/C^  .  vJ 

94  n  ^ 

/C^  .  VJ 

1  +    T  pItp    Pi  txr 

1  Q 

1  R  Q 
xo  .  ^ 

*1  1  9 
X  X  . 

91 

4^X  .  O 

94  4 

94  1 
/C^ .  X 

1  S  R 

1  Q  R 

in  R 

XU  .  <J 

1  Q  4 
Xi7  .  ^ 

9"^  n 

/CO  .  u 

9n  H 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   _  -  

15.1 

16.1 

*12.6 

16.1 

18.7 

19.1  I 

Portland,  Oreg   

15.1 

17.4 

*15.1 

19.7 

20.8 

21.4 

San  Francisco._  _  _  -  

  14.0 

16.5 

*15.0 

16.9 

19.4 

19.7 

Seattle   _    -  

 14.0 

17.8 

*15.5 

• 

19.8 

21.2 

20.9 
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HELPS    TO     RURAL  CONSUMERS 


from   Government  publications 


Fourth  section  (third  section  published  in  the  August  19  issue)  of  a 
bibliography  of  nontechnical  bulletins  on  everyday  home  and  community 
problems.  Where  a  price  is  quoted,  order  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Request  free  bulletins  from  the  Bureau 
named. 

.  CHILD  CARE  AND  TRAINING 

Are  you  training;  your  child  to  be  happy?  Lesson 
material  on  child  management.  Children's  Bureau 
Publication  202.  1930.  Single  copies  free  at 
Bureau . 

Baby ' s  daily  time  cards .  Six  cards  giving  daily 
routine  and  training  for  babies  from  birth  to 
2  years  of  age.  Children's  Bureau  Chart  14. 
1930.     Single  sets  free  at  Bureau. 

Books  and  pamphlets  on  child  care .  A  list  of 
helpful  publications  from  governmental  and  non- 
governmental sources  .  Children ' s  Bureau .  1933. 
Single  copies  free  at  Bureau. 

Breast  feeding .  Children's  Bureau  Folder  8. 
1932.     Single  copies  free  at  Bureau. 

Care  of  your  baby .  (Includes  bathing,  feeding, 
and  clothing  of  the  baby,  first  aid  and  home 
remedies,  and  food  for  a  child  from  2  to  4  years 
of  age.)     Public  Health  Reprint  727.     10</: . 

The  child  from  1  io  6^  his  care  and  training . 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  30.  1931.  Sin- 
gle copies  free  at  Bureau. 

Child  management .  Children's  Bureau  Publica- 
tion 143.     1928.     Single  copies  free  at  Bureau. 

Food  for  children.     Farmers'  Bulletin  1674.  5^. 

Good  food  habits  for  children .  Agriculture 
Leaflet  42.     Sfi . 

HEALTH 

Good  posture  in  the  little  child .  Games  that 
help  to  develop  good  posture  habits.  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  219.  1933.  Single  copies 
free  at  Bureau. 

Good  teeth .  importance  of  good  teeth  and  pre- 
vention of  decay .  Public  Health  Reprint  707. 
50. 


Guiding  the  adolescent .  Children's  Bureau  Pub- 
lication 225.  1933.  Single  copies  free  at 
Bureau . 

Infant  care .  (Practical  information  regarding 
the  nursery,  clothing,  feeding,  development, 
habits,  and  ailments  of  the  baby.)  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  8.  1933.  Single  copies  free 
at  Bureau. 

Keeping  the  well  baby  well .  Children's  Bureau 
Folder  9.     1935.     Single  copies  .free  at  Bureau. 

Milk  for  the  family.  Farmers'  Bulletin  1705. 
50. 

Nutrition  in  childhood .  Public  Health  Reprint 
654.  50. 

Out  of  babyhood  into  childhood .  Children's 
Bureau  Folder  10.  1934.  Single  copies  free  at 
Bureau. 

Program  for  an  undernourished  child .  2  to  16 
years  of  age .  Children's  Bureau.  1933.  Sin- 
gle copies  free  at  Bureau. 

Safe  milk  an  important  food  problem .  Public 
Health  Reprint  1278.  50. 

Standards  for  physicians  conducting  conferences 
in  child-health  centers .  Children's  Bureau  Pub- 
lication 154.  100. 

Sunlight  for  babies .  Children's  Bureau  Folder 
5.     1933.     Single  copies  free  at  Bureau. 

What  is  malnutrition?  Children's  Bureau  Publi- 
cation 59.     1927.  50. 

Why  drink  milk?  Milk  is  the  indispensable  food 
for  children.  Children's  Bureau  Folder  3. 
1931.     Single  copies  free  at  Bureau. 

Why  sleep?  Sleep  helps  children  grow.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  Folder  11.  Single  copies  free  at 
Bureau. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU   OF   HOME  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Vol.  2,  No.  22  September  2,  1935 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
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CONSUMER  QUERIES  AND  COMMENTS' 


'*There  are  two  thing's 
we  warvt  to  be  sure  of: 
one  is  that  c[uantities 
should  not  be  produced 
for  foreign  markets  in 
excess  of  foreign  purchas- 
ing power;  the  other  is 
that  there  will  be  the 
same  c[uantity  of  food 
per  capita  available  tc, 
th.e  American  people  as 
during-  the  decade  of 
the  'twenties-,  in  other 
words, that  we  take  care 
of  the  consumer." 

Henry-  A.Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


'•'HOW  LONG",  asks  an  Okla- 
homa consumer,  "can  I  safe- 
ly keep  left  over  meat  in  my  re- 
frigerator? Sometimes  I  could 
use  left  overs  to  advantage  if  I 
could  only  be  sure  they  hadn't 
been  kept  too  long." 

Food  utilization  special- 
ists tell  us  that  there  is  no 
definite  rule  with  which  to  an- 
swer this  question.  If  all 
housewives  had  identical  re- 
frigerators and  kept  the  temper- 
ature at  similar  levels  and 
placed  the  meat  in  the  same  lo- 
cations, then  the  bacteria  and 
harmful  micro-organisms  would 
have  equal  chances  whether  it 
was  Mrs.  Brown's  or  Mrs.  Smith's 
refrigerator  they  were  invad- 
ing. But  since  temperature  and 
circulation  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant factors  and  there  can  be 
no  uniformity  in  these  factors, 
no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be 
set  down. 
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Some  general  rules,  how- 
ever, have  been  formulated,  none 
of  which  are  iron-clad.  First, 
cool  the  cooked  meat  at  room 
temperature,  then  wrap  loosely 
or  put  into  a  covered  dish  to 
keep  it  from  drying  out.  Then 
put  the  meat  in  the  coldest  part 
of  the  refrigerator.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  not  more  than 
50  degrees,  and  preferably 
around  45.  Don't  try  to  keep 
cooked  meat  too  long.  If  your 
judgment  tells  you  that  it  may 
have  overstayed  its  time,  don't 
take  any  chances.  Ground  cooked 
meat  requires  special  precau- 
tions because  in  the  process  of 
grinding  there  is  so  much  op- 
portunity for  contamination. 

Consumers  who  would  like 
further  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  refrigeration  should 
send  5  cents  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  1374,  "Care  of  Food  in 
the  Home . ' 

"I'VE  BEEN  having  trouble 
with  the  potatoes  I  buy 
lately.  They  look  all  right  on 
the  outside  but  the  inside  is 
hollow",  writes  a  consumer  in 
Wisconsin.  "Is  there  any  way  to 
tell  when  this  condition  is 
present?" 

Unfortunately,  hollow 
heart,  as  this  defect,  resulting 
from  too  swift  growth,  is 
called,  can  be  detected  only  by 
cutting  open  the  potato.  If  you 
buy  potatoes  in  large  quanti- 
ties, say  a  100-pound  bag  at  a 
time,  you  can  judge  the  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  bag  by  sam- 
pling one  or  two.  But  in  purchas- 
ing potatoes  in  small  amounts  it 
is  not  usually  feasible  to  cut 
a  sample,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
tell  beforehand  whether  or  not 
it  shares  the  proverbial  charac- 
teristic  of   the   doughnut.  The 


size  of  the  cavity  may  be  very 
small  and  cause  no  great  waste; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
very  large  and  cause  a  great  deal 
of  waste.  In  general,  potatoes 
that  are  sound,  smooth,  shallow- 
eyed,  and  reasonably  clean  are 
usually  of  good  quality. 

"IS  THERE  any  home  test  for 
egg  freshness?",  asks  an 
Alabama  consumer.  "I'm  not  ask- 
ing because  I  have  trouble  witfi 
my  eggs",  she  says,  "but  just 
out  of  curiosity." 

The  best  test  for  house- 
wives for  egg  freshness,  accord- 
ing to  the  experts,  is  the 
breaking  test.  Of  course,  there 
are  times  when  you  don't  want 
to  break  the  egg.  In  that  case, 
the  test  used  by  our  grand- 
mothers is  fairly  reliable  but 
by  no  means  infallible.  Ac- 
cording to  that  test,  a  fresh 
egg  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  a  pan 
of  water.  If  its  freshness  is 
dubious,  the  heavy  end  will  rise 
above  the  small  end  of  the  egg. 
If  it  is  wholly  bad,  the  entire 
egg  will  float.  As  for  the 
breaking  test,  when  you  break 
the  egg,  the  air  cell — the 
little  open  space  at  the  heavy 
end — should  be  small;  the  yolk 
should  be  small  and  upstanding. 
A  weak,  watery-looking  white  or  a 
yolk  flattened  out,  indicate  age. 

The  best  precaution  against 
antique  eggs  is  to  buy  them 
graded  according  to  U.  S.  stand- 
ards. The  top  three  grades  are 
U.  S.  Special,  too  good  for 
most  commercial  purposes,  the 
kind  you  buy  for  convalescents; 
U.  S.  Extra,  your  breakfast  egg, 
top  grade  in  most  graded  mar- 
kets; U.  S.  Standard,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  Grade  B  egg. 
More  and  more  stores  all  over 
the  country  are  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  Government-graded 
eggs. 


/  anoL  minimum 
waste  for  ever)^ 

apple  budget 


SUPPOSE  YOU  piled  up  all  the  apples  we 
produce  in  America  this  year  in  one  gigantic 
heap.  Take  away  the  number  going  into  export 
sale.  Divide  what's  left  among  the  population 
equally,  baby  to  adult.  Each  of  us  would  get 
well  over  a  bushel  to  cover  our  year's  apple 
needs  from  sauce  to  cider.  Estimates  of  the 
1935  apple  crop  point  to  total  production  well 
over  the  average  of  the  last  5  years,  and  the 
so-called  "commercial"  production  is  expected  to 
equal  its  5-year  average. 

THOUGH  DIET  knowledge  has  progressed 
beyond  the  belief  that  "an  apple  a  day  will  keep 
the  doctor  away",  and  we  know  that  no  one  food 
can  perform  such  miracles,  still  apples  do  de- 
serve their  popularity  on  the  American  menu. 
Nutrition  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  class 
apples  as  "base-forming",  meaning  that  they  help 
to  offset  the  acid-forming  foods  we  eat,  such  as 
bread  and  meat.  Too,  they  have  some  mineral 
and  vitamin  values,  and  they  furnish  a  mild  form 
of  the  "roughage"  we  need  in  our  diet. 

BESIDES  FOOD  value,  apples  boast  a 
big  quota  of  what  the  experts  call  "appetite 
appeal."    Life   in  most    families  would  be  un- 


thinkable without  apples  in  pies  and  dumplings, 
apple  sauce  and  apple  butter,  and,  probably  best 
of  all,  apples  au  naturel  after  school. 

WHETHER  WE  get  more  or  less  of  these 
apple  values  for  our  apple  money,  and  whether  we 
can  always  have  the  right  apples  for  the  right 
purpose,  depends  mostly  on  how  we  buy  our  apples. 

FIRST  REQUIREMENT  of  a  good  apple 
consumer  is  to  know  the  names  of  the  varieties 
of  apples  that  come  to  the  local  market,  and 
what  those  names  mean  in  terms  of  type,  taste, 
looks,  size,  quality,  and  use  value.  The  chart 
on  page  5  shows  the  season  and  the  best  uses  of 
each  of  the  most  generally  sold  varieties. 
These  uses  represent  the  consensus  of  official 
Government  expert  opinion,  but  experiments  of 
individual  consumers  may  modify  and  revise  them 
according  to  taste. 

KNOWING  VARIETIES  is  not  the  whole 
job.  The  next  trick  is  to  find  them.  Few  gro- 
ceries are  prepared  to  produce  from  stock  a  few 
pounds  of  any  variety  you  name  on  any  day  you 
happen  to  walk  in  and  name  it. 

QUANTITY  BUYING  may  solve  the  problem 
of  keeping  your  favorite  variety  on  hand  since 
consumers  can  choose  from  more  varieties  in 
placing  large  orders,  and  bushel  caskets,  boxes, 
and  barrels  are  usually  labeled  with  the  name  of 
the  variety. 

BIG  ECONOMIES  can  come  with  quantity 
buying.  Compare  the  price  of  a  oushel  of  apples 
weighing  around  48  pounds  with  the  total  cost 
of  48  pounds  of  apples  bought  a  few  at  a  time. 
A  box  holds  roughly  44  pounds,  and  a  barrel 
about  140  pounds.    Most  families  with  reasonably 
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cool  storage  space  can  use  at  least  a  bushel  or 
a  box  of  apples  before  the  apples  go  bad.  Many 
could  keep  two  containers  going  all  the  time — 
one  for  cooking  and  one  for  eating — with  the 
advantage  of  having  the  right  apple  for  the 
right  use  at  all  times.  Naturally  it  is  no  econ- 
omy to  lay  in  such  big  supplies  that  waste  eats 
up  your  savings.  (See  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE,  Septem- 
ber 2,    "How  do  you  Store?") 

GRADE  LABELS,  usually  found  on  boxes, 
barrels,  and  bushel  baskets  of  apples,  add 
further  economy.  Consumers  pay  for  exactly  the 
grade  they  need . 

APPLE  GRADES  are  of  two  sorts,  depend- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  the 
apples  come.  Northwestern  growers  ship  most  of 
their  apples  in  boxes  and  grade  them  Extra 
Fancy,  Fancy,  and  C.  Apples  in  bushel  baskets 
and  barrels  may  come  from  New  York  State,  Vir- 
ginia, or  other  easterly  areas  where  they  use 
the  Federal  grades:  U.  S.  Fancy,  U.  S.  No.  1. 
U.  S.  Commercial,  U.  S.  No.  1  Early,  U.  S. 
Utility,  U.  S.  Utility  Early,  and  mixtures  of 
the  apples  covered  in  two  grades  and  labeled 
"Combination"  grades. 

LEARN  GRADES  on  your  local  market,  and 
pick  the  ones  that  suit  your  purpose.  For  in- 
stance, for  pie— making  in  early  or  late  summer, 
one  of  the  "early"  grades  which  lacks  color  and 
maturity  may  be  even  more  desirable  than  the 
riper  apples,  particularly  at  a  lower  price. 
Even    for   eating   you   may  be   willing   to  forego 


the  color,  and  with  it  the  flavor,  that  marks 
the  difference  between  an  apple  rating  as  U.  S. 
Fancy  and  one  rating  U.  S.  Commercial.* 

NUMBER  OF  apples  in  box,  or'  minimum 
diameter  in  bushel  or  barrel,  marked  on  the  con- 
tainer, is  another  help  to  economical  buying. 
Apples  that  pack  88  to  96  in  a  box  are  very 
large,  and  though  a  good  size  for  baking  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  desirable  for  the  average 
family's  purposes.  You  will  find  medium-sized 
apples  packed  113-138  in  a  box,  or  in  boxes  and 
barrels  marked  2|-"  to  2-|"  diameter,  measured 
crosswise.  Since  large  size  in  apples  is  not 
necessarily  a  mark  of  fine  flavor,  and  the 
smaller  the  size  the  more  poundage  in  a  given 
container,  consumers  need  not  feel  that  they  are 
depriving  themselves  of  the  highest  apple  values 
if  they  take  advantage  of  the  low  prices  of  the 
smaller  sized  apples.  Though  this  may  call  for 
more  work  when  the  apples  must  be  pared,  mothers 
often  find  it  worthwhile  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing the  waste  that  goes  with  the  discard  of  half 
an  apple  when  it  proves  too  large  for  a  child's 
capacity . 

WHETHER  YOU  buy  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  it  helps  to  know  how  to  judge  gen- 
eral apple  values. 

*  In  our  issue  of  July  22,  in  the  article  "Do  You 
Buy  by  Color?"  there  appeared  the  misleading  statement  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  top  grades  of  apples 
was  the  difference  in  color.  What  was  omitted  was  the 
additional  fact  that  color  is  actually  a  significant  indi- 
cation of  quality  since  an  apple  with  good  color  for  the 
variety  generally  has  better  flavor  than  one  with  poor 
color . 
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AROUND  THE  CONSUMER'S  APPLE  YEAR 

SEPT.        OCT.         NOV.         DEC.        JAN.        FEB.        MAR.  APR. 


MAY 


JUNE 


CD  YELLOW  TRANSPARENT 


OCG  GRAVENSTEIN 


BC  OLDENBURG 


DG  WILLIAMS 


CD  STARR 


CG  MAIDEN  BLUSH 


CG  WEALTHY 


C  TWENTY  OUNCE 


06  KING  DAVID 


DG  WINTER  BANANA 


O  FAMEUSE  {"S/VOIV") 


A  CHART  SHOWING  THE  MONTHS  WHEN 

LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES 

GO  TO  MARKET  IN  HIGHEST  QUANTITIES 


DG  HUBBAROSTON 


DBG  MC INTOSH 


DG  GRIMES  GOLDEN 


DG  SPITZENBURG 


CG  YORK  IMPERIAL 


DG  JONATHAN 


CG  RHODE  ISLAND  GREENING 


C    NORTHWESTERN  GREENING 


DG  NORTHERN  SPY 


BD  TOLMAN  SWEET 


D  DELICIOUS 


D  MEANS  "  DESSERT''oR   eating' APPLES 
C  MEANS    SUITABLE  FOR  COOKING 
B  STANDS  FOR  BAKING  POSSIBILITIES 
G  STAWDS  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES 

I  I  I 


DG  WAGENER 


DG    TOMPKINS  KING 


DBG   STAYMAN  WINESAP 


DG  BALDWIN 


BC  ROME 

BEAUTY 

C    ARKANSAS  BLACK 

C    BEN  DAVIS 

BC  ARKANSAS   (^Af/lMMOrM  BL/ICK  TW/G") 

C  GANO 

{"s/./tCA'  B£A/  O/JV/S') 

DG  WHITE 

PEARMAIN  1 

C  STARK 

00  WINESAP 

DG    YELLOW  NEWTOWN     {  "y4Le£M/IRL£  P/P/^//V  ") 

C     MISSOURI  PIPPIN 

G  INGRAM 

FLAVOR  DEPENDS  on  several  factors. 
One  is  the  variety  of  the  apple  which  gives  it  a 
characteristic  taste.  Second  infuence  is  the 
stage  of  ripeness  at  which  it  was  picked.  Third 
comes  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
kept  since.  To  get  good  flavor,  consumers  can 
make  sure  of  the  variety  they  like,  and  look  for 
apples  that  are  well  colored  for  that  variety, 
and  firm  to  the  touch. 

IMMATURE  APPLES  are  likely  to  have 
poor  color  for  their  kind,  and  sometimes  to 
look  rather  shriveled  after  being  in  storage. 
Their  flavor  is  not  up  to  par  for  eating  fresh. 

OVERRIPE  APPLES  give  when  pressed,  and 
the  flesh  is  mealy  and  soft,  without  the  snap 
and  crispness  we  like  for  eating  raw. 


BROWN  SPOTS  may  show  up  on  some  of  the 
apples  we  find  on  the  market  from  December 
through  the  winter  and  spring.  This  defect, 
called  "scald",  develops  from  gases  given  off 
by  the  apples  themselves  during  storage  and 
transportation.  Mild  cases  merely  tint  the  skin 
and  only  slightly  affect  the  quality  of  the 
apple.  The  very  dark  brown  spots  are  danger 
signs  of  detriment  to  quality.  Apples  in  oiled 
paper,  either  individually  wrapped  or  in  shred- 
ded oil  paper  packing,  run  less  risk  of  scald 
because  the  oil  absorbs  the  gases. 

DIRTY  LOOKING  apples  should  be  avoided 
as  possible  bearers  of  excessive  spray  residue. 
The  question  of  safety  from  these  poisons  on 
fruit  was  discussed  on  page  2  of  the  September  2 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 
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IkdEALY  FLESH  or  brown  flesh, 
called  by  the  technical  experts  "in- 
ternal breakdown",  causes  so  much 
waste  that  consumers  should  try  to 
steer  clear  of  it.  It  does  not  always 
show  on  the  surface,  but  apples  soft 
to  the  touch  are  suspect.  Internal 
breakdown  becomes  more  of  a  hazard 
with  each  month  of  the  apple's  season, 
since  the  trouble  is  usually  caused 
by  too  long  or  incorrect  storage. 

FROZEN  APPLES  may  or  may  not 
recover  their  quality,   depending  on 
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how  bad  a  freezing  they  took,  but  their  keeping  quality 
is  sure  to  be  damaged.  You  can  tell  a  severe  injury, 
either  from  freezing  or  bruising,  by  the  brown, 
water— soaked ,    leathery— looking  skin    of    the  apple. 

OTHER  DEFECTS,  such  as  decay  and  insect 
and  mechanical  injuries,  affect  the  quality  of  apples 
in  varying  ways  too,  but  consumers  are  safer  now  than 
they  used  to  be  from  these  risks  of  waste.  Most  of 
the  apples  we  find  on  the  market  these  days  are 
packed  to  comply  with  either  Federal  or  State  grades, 
so  it  is  rare  to  find  offered  for  sale  commercially 
packed  apples  that  began  their  mercantile  life  seri- 
ously defective  .  We  must  still  watch  for  the  obvious 
signs  of  natural  deterioration,  and  our  buying  should 
be  based  on  a  calculation  of  best  season  for  variety, 
the  use  we  intend  to  make  of  the  apple,  the  waste 
involved  in   that   use,   all   in   connection  with  the 


CONSUMERS  naturally  have 
been  curious,  and  somewhat  anxious, 
about  the  "rented  acres"  upon  which 
the  farmers  agreed  not  to  grow  cer- 
tain basic  crops  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  programs.  Some,  who  do  not 
understand  the  AAA  plans,  think  they  are  lying 
idle  in  the  sun  in  order  that  farmers,  through 
producing  "scarcity",  might  get  higher  prices 
for  their  products. 

AAA 

THE  FALLACY  of  this  latter  theory  is 
too  well  known  to  need  reviewing.  No  Triple  A 
program  ever  contemplated  scarcity.  Only  so 
many  acres  were  taken  out  of  any  given  basic 
crops  as  would  have  produced,  in  normal  yield, 
a  market-drugging  surplus,  bankrupting  to  the 
farmer.  But,  beyond  this,  what  are  the  facts 
about  these  rented  acres? 

AAA 

ARE  THEY  "idle  acres"?  Figures  and 
facts  are  now  available  to  answer  that  question. 

According  to  a  statement  from  Joseph 
F.  Cox,  Chief  of  the  Replacement  Crops  Section 
of  the  Adjustment  Administration,  about  1  out 
of  every  12  cultivated  acres  in  the  United 
States  has  been  shifted  or  retired  from  basic 
crops  during  the  current  year.  That  means  more 
than  30  million  acres.  This  total  is  smaller 
than  last  year's  shift  which  totaled  nearly  36 
million  acres,  the  larger  basic  crop  acreage 
being  agreed  upon  to  meet  the  larger  consumer 
demand  this  season . 

AAA 

PRACTICALLY  all  of  that  rented  acre- 
age, according  to  Mr.  Cox,  is  being  used  in  a 
helpful  way.     Little  of  it  lies  idle  in  the  sun. 

AAA 

HEAR  WHAT  Mr.  Cox  has  to  say  about 
their  uses,  designed  to  benefit  the  long-time 
interests  of  the  consumer. 

"More  than  a  third  of  this  year's 
shifted  acreage  has  been  planted  to  legumes  and 


grasses  that  prevent  erosion  and  improve  the 
soil",  says  Mr.  Cox.  "In  the  South,  much  of  the 
land  taken  out  of  surplus  cotton  and  tobacco  has 
been  used  to  raise  food  and  feed  that  will  be 
consumed  on  the  farm.  Less  than  15  percent  of 
the  shifted  land  is  idle  or  fallow.  And  out  of 
that  15  percent,  the  greater  part  is  fallowed 
for  definite  reasons  like  conserving  moisture 
and  getting  rid  of  weeds.  The  other  two-thirds 
were  planted  largely  in  forage  crops  and  home 
food  crops. 

AAA 

"WHEN  we  checked  up  on  how  the  land  is 
being  used,  we  found  out  a  very  interesting 
thing  about  the  acres  planted  to  crops  that 
conserve  and  improve  the  soil.  In  the  last  2 
years  the  acreage  planted  to  legumes  in  this 
country  has  increased  more  than  in  any  other 
similar  period.  That  means  more  land  in  crops 
like  alfalfa,  soybeans,  sweet  clover,  and  les— 
pedeza . 

"That  means  that  the  farmland  of  the 
nation  is  being  conserved  and  enriched  on  a 
large  scale . " 

AAA 

THAT  the  AAA  not  only  allows  the  farm- 
er to  plant  forage  crops  and  legumes  on  his 
rented  acres,  but  urges  him  to  put  them  to  such 
good  uses,  is  revealed  in  Mr.  Cox's  concluding 
remarks : 

"Last  spring  great  progress  was  made 
in  increasing  crops  that  save  the  soil  and  build 
it  up.  The  late  summer  and  fall  planting  sea- 
son of  this  year  offers  farmers  another  chance 
to  make  more  progress.  They  can  plant  adapted 
grasses  and  legumes  on  the  rented  or  contracted 
acres,  and  so  make  sure  their  land  will  go  into 
winter  protected  by  erosion  preventing  crops. 
Those  crops  also  will  provide  winter  pasture  for 
work  stock  and  for  the  live  stock  that  contribute 
to  family  food  supplies.  Farmers  who  fallowed 
land  during  the  past  year  have  provided  ideal 
seed  beds  for  fall  plantings." 
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WHEN  FARMERS  WORK 


TOGETHER  AS  CONSUMERS 


How  farm  consum- 
ers m  one  county 
cooperated  to 
make  their  earn- 
ings h\iy  a  better 
share  of  t:Ke 
g-QocLs  of  hfe 


The  2j3ckingham  coop- 
erative buys  and  sells 
for  Shenandoalx 
valley  farms 


VISIT  HARRISONBURG,  Va.,  thriving 
little  city  in  the  scenic  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Walk  along  South  Main  Street,  turn  to  the  right 
on  Grace  Street.  Down  on  the  left,  across  the 
railroad  tracks,  stands  a  building  worth  the 
investigation  of  anyone  interested  in  solving 
consumers'  problems. 

ROCKINGHAM  COOPERATIVE  Farm  Bureau, 
Inc.,  serves  the  community  in  the  big  L-shaped 
building  whose  front  wears  the  proud  lettering 
"THE  HOUSE  COOPERATION  BUILT."  Those  letters 
spell  the  truth. 

ORGANIZED  ORIGINALLY  to  answer  the 
needs  of  farmer  members  by  both  buying  and  sell- 
ing collectively,  the  purchasing  arm  has  pulled 
such  a  mighty  load  that  the  organization  stands 
today  chiefly  as  a  real  farmers'  consumer 
cooperative . 

1921  SAW  the  first  functioning  of  the 
cooperative    in    its    present    form.     That  year 


it  consisted  of  268  members,  with  a  manager  who 
occupied  half  the  tiny  office  of  the  county 
agricultural  agent  in  Harrisonburg  Courthouse 
on  Saturdays  and  the  5  court  days  of  the  month. 
Just  those  days  the  cooperative's  whole  business 
of  taking  orders,  making  purchases,  and  arrang- 
ing for  marketing  livestock  and  other  produce 
was  done. 

THAT  YEAR  the  cooperative  shipped  two 
cars  of  livestock  and  bought  $17,000  worth  of 
supplies,  mostly  feed  and  fertilizers,  seed 
and  such  strictly  business  farming  materials. 
Small  beginning  as  that  seems,  it  saved  for  the 
members  the  proportionately  large  amount  of 
$2,300. 

THIS  YEAR  the  picture  looks  very  dif- 
ferent. Women  come  with  their  husbands  from  all 
over  the  countryside  to  shop  in  a  building  boast- 
ing 46,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  They 
look  over  the  attractive  displays  in  four 
windows.     Then    they    go    in    and    choose  their 
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supplies    from   row   on   row   of   groceries.  They 
go   on   to   another   department    for   yard  goods, 
for  sheets,   towels,   and  pillowcases.     In  other 
1  corners  they  shop  for  shoes  and  school  suits, 
ready-mades  for  all  the  family.     In  a  different 
aisle   they  buy  pots   and  pans   and   stoves  and 
il  washing  machines.     Shopping  done,  a  tired  mother 
il  can  go  up  to  a  comfortable  rest  room,  put  the 
I:  baby  to  sleep  on  the  couch,  and  settle  down  to 
relax  with  a  magazine  or  conversation  with  other 
homemakers  until  her  husband  has  finished  stock- 
ing up   on   his   special   mixtures   of   feed,  has 
filled  the  car  with  gas  and  oil  at  the  filling 
station  from  which  came  259,000  gallons  of  gas 
last  year.     The  cooperative's  total  business  ran 
over  $740,000  of  which  the  sale  to  its  member- 
ship of  1,600  came  to  $689,000. 

FEED  STILL  leads  the  list  of  merchan- 
dise bought  by  the  cooperative,  but  the  list 
is  many  times  longer  today.  In  the  551  carloads 
handled  last  year,  there  was  of  course  the 
natural  high  proportion  of  'items  like  feed, 
fertilizer,  seed,  roofing,  gasoline,  cement, 
coal,  and  binder  twine,  by  the  carload;  auto 
tire  tubes  by  the  hundreds;  and  paint  by  the 
thousand  gallons.  But  along  with  them  we  see 
such  items  as  candy  and  nuts  in  thousands  of 
pounds,  salt  and  sugar  and  crockery  by  the  car- 
load, brooms  by  the  ten  dozen,  straw  hats  by  the 
dozen,  overshoes  by  the  thousand  pairs,  salt  fish, 
fresh  fish,  bananas;  and  even  oysters  by  the 
hundred  gallons  along  with  the  carloads  of 
oyster  shell  that  farmers  bought  for  chicken 
t  feed. 


of  some  15  or  20  farmers'  clubs  in  the  county, 
with  memberships  running  from  25  to  100.  They 
held  meetings  and  elected  officers  and  buying 
agents.  Then  came  years  of  experimenting  with 
the  business  of  buying  collectively;  years  of 
good  experience  but  not  too  productive  of  con- 
crete results.  Hoping  to  do  better,  the  clubs 
got  together  in  a  federation.  Neither  the  fed- 
eration nor  the  clubs  owned  or  operated  adequate 
facilities  for  the  job  they  were  trying  to  do, 
so  the  next  few  years  were  struggle  without  very 
hopeful  headway  in  buying.  Finally,  in  1921, 
came  the  organization  of  what  is  now  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Rockingham  Cooperative 
Farm  Bureau. 

PURPOSE  OF  the  cooperative  was  to  buy 
and  sell  commodities  for  its  members  on  a  col- 
lective basis.  The  first  year  the  annual  mem- 
bership fee  was  $5,  and  the  directors  and 
officers  were  elected  from  among  the  membership 
of  the  various  clubs.  A  former  buying  agent 
for  one  of  the  clubs  was  made  manager.  Today 
he  is  still  the  manager  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  but 
the  Farm  Bureau  employs  34  other  people:  Man- 
agers of  various  departments,  sales  people, 
office  workers,  and  outside  employees.  Their  pay 
compares  favorably  with  prevailing  rates,  and  in 
addition  their  families  may  save  by  buying  sup- 
plies at  the  cooperative. 

EXPERIENCE  in  the  little  part-time 
shared  office,  buying  only  on  order  of  members, 
and   delivering    to    farmers   at    the    car  door. 


HISTORY  OF  the  Rock- 
ingham Cooperative  started  long 
before  the  Farm  Bureau  began  as 
an  unincorporated  association 
in  1921.  Its  real  beginnings 
go  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
nineteen  hundreds.  At  that 
time  many  farmers  believed  they 
could  cut  down  the  costs  of  the 
supplies  they  had  to  buy.  This 
thought  was  back  of  the  forming 


Wool  and  livestock,  are  tKe 
ckief  products  \h&  cooperaiive 
markels  for  ils  members 


proved  the  necessity  of  providing  some  place 
to  keep  merchandise  where  members  could  get 
it  at  their  convenience.  So  in  the  second  year 
came  a  small  rented  warehouse.  The  manager 
began  to  draw  a  salary  on  a  full-time  basis,  which 
added  a  cost  item  to  the  price  of  the  supplies 
bought,  and  subtracted  it  from  the  returns  of 
the  products  marketed.  The  membership  fee  was 
used  to  create  a  reserve  which  went  into  sup- 
plies. This  reserve  has  gradually  increased 
until  the  organization  owns,  the  stock  of  sup- 
plies it  keeps  at  the  warehouse. 

INCREASING  VOLUME  of  business  forced 
expansion  of  warehouse  facilities  almost  from 
the  start.  The  second  year  purchases  for  mem- 
bers more  than  tripled  over  the  first,  amounting 
to  $57,000,  which  netted  members  a  saving  of 
$8,000.  The  third  year  the  total  went  up  to 
$87,000  with  a  savings  item  of  $11,500.  The 
total  worth  then  amounted  to  $2,800.  By  the 
fourth  year  the  cooperative  outgrew  its  quarters 
again  and  the  warehouse  at  Harrisonburg  doubled 
in  size.  With  the  fifth  year  came  an  additional 
story  to  the  building,  multiplying  the  original 
floor  space  by  three.  1928  added  another  and 
larger  two-story  building.  That  brought  the 
floor  space  up  to  20,000  feet. 

ONLY  3  YEARS  ago  the  Farm  Bureau 
built  and  opened  the  larger  of  its  present  two 
buildings  at  Harrisonburg.  When  in  May  of  this 
year  the  annex  you  see  in  the  picture  joined 
the  other  building,  the  cooperative  gave  a 
housewarming  that  brought  guests  from  other 
counties  to  see  what  could  be  done  when  farmers 
got   together  to   solve   their  mutual  problems. 


The  dry  goods  department 
only  three  years  ago  began 
to  help  farm  women  supply 
their  family's  needs 


TWENTY-FOUR  directors 
conduct  the  cooperative, elected 
from  the  membership  spread  over 
the   county,   along  with  other 
officers  and  the  manager.  The 
board  meets   regularly   once  a 
month.    Membership   is  limited 
to  "bona  fide  growers  of  farm 
products"   and  terminates  when 
the  member  ceases  to  be  such  a 
grower.    Each  applicant  signs  a 
3-year    membership  agreement, 
and  has   only   one   vote.     Absentee   members  may 
vote    by    proxy    on    specific    questions  coming 
before  stated  meetings. 

ONLY  MEMBERS  have  ever  been  served  by 
the  cooperative.  That  has  been  an  unbroken 
rule,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  first 
3  or  4  years  when  the  membership  was  growing 
slowly.  The  second  year  the  fee  went  up  to  $10 
and  a  membership  campaign  stimulated  growth  to 
573  members  by  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Down 
came  the  fee  to  $6  to  bring  in  those  who  could 
not  afford  $10.  Another  drive  in  the  fifth  year 
brought  the  total  up  to  800.  Since  then  the 
membership  has  grown  steadily  without  promotion. 
1,350  farmers  were  members  in  1928  and  last  year 
1,600  of  the  county's  3,900  farmers  belonged 
to  the  Bureau.  i 

SIGNIFICANT  MARKS  of  progress  were  the  ' 
opening  of  branches  in  other  towns.  The  Farm 
Bureau  policy  required  a  membership  of  300  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  branch  before  it  was  opened. 
First  branch  to  open  was  at  Timberville  in 
1924.  One  man  handled  a  business  of  $50,000, 
in  that  branch  the  first  year.  1927  brought  a 
second  offshoot  at  Bridgewater.  The  third 
branch  at  Elkton  came  into  existence  in  1931. 
Headquarters  at  Bridgewater  and  Timberville 
have  both  had  to  lease  extra  rooms  and  at  Elkton 
the   Farm  Bureau   now   rents   a  building   of   two  j 

stories  and  a  basement.  i 

I 

BRANCH  HOUSE  supplies  are  bought  by 
the  manager  at  Harrisonburg.  Carload  lots  go, 
directly  to  the  branches  from  the  seller's  plant.!' 


For  other  supplies  the  branch  managers  come  to 
the  Harrisonburg  warehouse  each  week  and  fill  as 
many  of  their  orders  as  possible  from  the  stock 
on  hand  there.  This  saves  storage  space  and  the 
expense  of  duplicating  services.  The  truck 
shipments  between  main  warehouse  and  branches 
sometimes  include  some  unusually  large  order 
for  individual  farmers  along  the  route.  Other- 
wise the  cooperative  operates  on  a  strictly  cash- 
land-carry  basis.  Members  pay  for  all  purchases 
in  cash  when  they  receive  the  merchandise.  The 
cooperative  pays  members  for  produce  sold  for 
ithem  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  returns  for 
the  sale . 

TOTAL  BUSINESS  grew  with  the  opening 
of  branches.  In  1926  purchases  alone  ran  to 
i$230,000  and  from  then  on  the  Farm  Bureau  was 
firmly  established.  In  1928  it  bought  447 
carloads  of  merchandise  amounting  to  $496,000 
and  marketed  for  its  members  produce  to  the 
3um  of  $93,000.  The  year  ending  August  1931 
showed  that  members  had  been  supplied  with 
!$622,000  in  merchandise,  filling  760  cars, 
although  marketing  of  produce  fell  off,  with 
the  year's  low  prices,  to  $60,000.  This  part 
of  the  service  felt  the  depression  even  worse 
the  next  year  when  $34,000  covered  the  marketing 
jintake  and  all  operations  dropped  to  $404,000. 
[But  last  year's  figure  of  $740,000,  with  net 
worth  valued  at  $170,000,  shows  the  recovery 
has  been  vigorous  and  solid. 

I  PROFITS  TO  members  for  their  part  in 

the  Rockingham  cooperative  come  entirely  in 
savings  on  their  purchases  and  sales.  There  are 
no  patronage  dividends  at  the 
end  of  stated  periods,  nor  is 
capital  stock  issued.  The  bus- 
iness is  conducted  on  a  "cost- 
Iplus"  basis,  which  means  that 
|the  member  may  buy  his  goods  at 
[cost,  taking  advantage  of 
large-quantity  prices,  plus  a 
percentage  added  to  cover  oper- 
ating expenses  and  reserves. 
iLikewise,  he  sells  his  produce 
{with  the  benefit  of  saving  by 


The  Farm.  Bureaus  feed  mixing  plant 
mixed  and  sold  150  carloads  of  its 
own  and  olKer  cooperaHves'  brands 
of  feed  to  its  members  last  year 


collective  expenses,  minus  a  charge  laid  on 
produce  sold.  This  charge  varies  with  the  arti- 
cles handled  and  the  terms  of  purchase  or  sale 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  able  to  negotiate. 

HANDLING  EXPENSE  has  risen  with  the 
proportion  of  small  articles  sold  in  relation  to 
bulk  merchandise.  In  the  year  ending  August 
1927  the  total  operating  expense  amounted  to 
only  2^  percent  of  the  annual  volume  of 
business  which  was  $413,000.  By  1930  it  had 
gone  up  to  3.1  percent.  And  last  year  the 
expenses  ran  over  7  percent,  and  combined 
handling  and  reserve  charges  were  under  10 
percent . 

SHOULD  A  BALANCE  remain  after  the 
season's  expenses  have  been  paid  and  a  proper 
sum  has  been  set  aside  to  cover  depreciation, 
contingent  fund,  and  costs  of  expansion,  the 
bylaws  require  that  a  reduction  be  made  in  the 
yearly  dues.  Or  the  percentage  charge  on  sup- 
plies purchased  or  produce  sold  may  be  reduced, 
if  so  ordered  by  the  directors.  In  August  1934 
the  membership  fee  was  reduced  to  $4. 

PROPERTY  RIGHTS  of  the  members  are 
equal  to  the  proportion  which  their  annual  paid- 
in  fees  bear  to  the  total  paid-in  fees.  Each 
member  is  responsible  for  his  per-capita  share 
of  all  debts,  which  according  to  the  present  by- 
laws must  not  total  more  than  $25,000. 

MARKETING  OPERATIONS,  though  always 
secondary  in  importance,  showed  recovery  last 
year  too.     The   1932   low  point   of  $34,000  came 


up  to  $51,000,  but  the  trend  is  in  general 
toward  the  purchasing  end  of  the  business. 
What  marketing  is  done  is  chiefly  of  livestock 
and  wool.  Some  years  after  its  organization  the 
Farm  Bureau's  marketing  had  become  heavy  enough 
to  warrant  the  shipment  of  livestock  once  a 
week. 

A  MANAGER  was  employed  for  this  de- 
partment and  an  arrangement  made  with  the  live- 
stock cooperative  in  nearby  Augusta  County  for 
cooperative  shipping  from  a  central  station. 
From  the  marketing  of  94  cars  of  livestock  in 
1924  for  $30,000  this  service  jumped  to  $115,000 
in  1929  for  livestock,  wool,  and  other  products. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Virginia  Division  of 
Markets  it  marketed  the  wool  of  its  members  at 
a  net  price  higher  than  that  received  for  any 
wool  pooled  in  Virginia  in  1928. 

EVEN  WITH  the  decline  of  marketing 
activities  and  the  emphasis  on  purchasing,  the 
Farm  Bureau's  interest  in  this  phase  of  coopera- 
tion is  still  strong  and  in  many  ways  it  has 
encouraged  local  marketing  cooperatives  and  even 
favored  the  organization  of  new  ones. 

COOPERATION  APPLIES  not  only  among  the 
members  of  the  Rockingham  cooperative  but  be- 
tween   that    cooperative    and    others    in  nearby 


counties.  Reciprocal  arrangements  provide  for 
purchases  back  and  forth  among  cooperatives 
in  adjoining  districts.  Rockingham  has  pur- 
chased many  tons  of  dried  milk  from  the  pro- 
ducers' milk  cooperative  in  the  county,  and 
holds  shares  in  the  Virginia  Seed  Service  and 
Eastern  Livestock  Association,  important  coop- 
erative organizations  in  the  State. 


I 


ACTIVITIES  OF  the  Rockingham  Coopera- 
tive look  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  its  own 
members  but  of  the  whole  community.  The  Bureau 
has  led  in  the  fight  for  agricultural  progress, 
working  constantly  toward  such  goals  as  better 
seed  and  improved  stock.  Honest  and  economical 
local  government  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Bureau,  and  campaigns  along  this  line  have 
resulted  in  the  savings  of  countable  thousands 
of  dollars  each  year  to  the  taxpayers  of  Rock- 
ingham County.  Individually,  many  farmers  and 
other  citizens  ha^re  gained  protection  for  their 
savings  from  the  Bureau's  vigilance  in  investi- 
gating and  exposing  doubtful  corporation  stocks 
and  other  dubious  values  offered  for  sale  in  the 
county. 


THROUGH  ITS  membership   in  the  State 
Agricultural  Conference  Board,  an  association  of 
cooperatives  within  the  State,  it  helps  to  pro-« 
mote   legislative  and  other  measures  in  the" 

interests   of  the 
farmers . 


ROCKINGHAM'S 
SUCCESS,  according 
to  local  observers, 
has  been  due  to  the 
willingness  of  a 
large  number  of  per-j 
sons  to  act  tO' 
gether,  avoid  di& 
cord,  and  keep  the 
goal  steadily  in 
sight . 


a. 


The  grocery  departinent  of 
Rockingham  cooperative, 
opened,  five  years  ago,  proves 
its  success  iy  attracTinj  cus- 
tomers to  the  least  convenient 
shopping  localioa  in  the  Iowa 
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from,  Goverrnnent  publications 


Fifth  section  (fourth  section  published  in  the  September  2  issue)  of  a 
bibliography  of  nontechnical  bulletins  on  everyday  home  and  community 
problems.  Where  a  price  is  quoted,  order  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.    Request  free  bulletins  from  the  Bureau 

named. 

COOPERATIVES  * 
Consumer  Cooperative  Societies 

Consumers '  Cooperation .  Bulletin  No.  4,  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  demand  for  general  information 
about  consumer  cooperation  and  as  a  guide  to  the 
services  of  Federal  agencies.  Consumers  Divi- 
sion, NRA.  Free. 

Organization  and  Management  of  Consumers '  Coop- 
erative Associations  and  Clubs  (with  model  by- 
laws and  bibliography) .  Bulletin  598,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  10?i. 

Organization  and  Management  of  Cooperative  Gaso- 
line and  Oil  Associations .  Bulletin  606,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.     5?S . 

Organization  and  Management  of  Cooperative  Hous- 
ing Associations .  Bulletin  608,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  50. 

Organization  and  Management  Problems  of  Coopera- 
tive Oil  Associations  in  Minnesota .  Circular 
80,  Department  of  Agriculture.  100. 

Sources  of  Information  on  Cooperatives .  Con- 
sumers' Counsel,  AAA.  Free. 

Producer  Cooperative  Societies 

Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Denmark . **  Bulletin 
1266,  Department    of   Agriculture.     1924.  150. 

Cooperation  in  Agriculture .  A  selected  bibli- 
ography. Bulletin  6,  Federal  Farm  Board.  March 
1931.  100. 

Cooperative  Marketing  of  Fluid  Milk. **  Techni- 
cal Bulletin  179,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
1930.  200. 

♦Monthly  Labor  Review  carries  special  articles 
on  consumer  cooperation,  including  credit  societies  .  Single 
copies  at  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

**  Single     copies     obtainable     from    Farm  Credit 
Administration . 


Dairy  Products. **  A  guide  for  organizing  dairy 
cooperative  societies.  Bulletin  11,  Federal 
Farm  Board.  50. 

Fishermen ' s  Cooperative  Associations .  Act  of 
Congress,  Public  No.  464.     June  1934. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables . **  Federal  Farm  Board 
Bulletin  No.  1. 

Grain . **    Bulletin  5,  Federal  Farm  Board. 

Legal  Phases  of  Cooperative  Associations . ** 
Bulletin  1106,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

News  for  Farm  Cooperatives .  A  monthly  published 
by    Farm    Credit  Administration. 

Poultry. **    Bulletin  7,  Federal  Farm  Board. 

Credit  Cooperative  Societies 

Agricultural  Financing  Through  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration .  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Circular    No.    5.  1933. 

Cooperative  Saving .  Published  monthly  by  Credit 
Union  Section  of  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Farm  Property  Improvement .  Federal  Housing 
Administration . 

Federal  Credit  Unions .  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion,   Circular    No.  10. 

Loans  to  Farmers '  Cooperatives .  Farm  Credit 
Administration,    Circular    No.  6.  1933. 

Loans  by  Federal  Land  Banks  and  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner .  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Circular 
No.  4.  1934. 

Loans  by  Production  Credit  Associations .  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  Circular  No.  3.  1933. 

Saving  and  Borrowing  Cooperatively  Through 
Credit  Unions . **    Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Self-Helo  Cooperatives .     An  introductory  study 
on   how   to   organize   and   operate.      Also  short 
history  of  Cooperative  movement.     Division  of 
Self-Help  Cooperatives.  F.  E.  R.  A.  Free. 
[Concluded  on  Page  27] 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


THE  AUGUST  27  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
indicates  a  rise  of  six-tenths  of 
1  percent  in  retail  food  prices 
from  August  13  to  August  27. 
This  follows  a  slight  rise  during 
the  previous  2  weeks.  On  July 
30,  1935,  the  index  of  retail 
cost  of  food  stood  at  121.3  per- 
cent of  the  1913  level.  By  Au- 
gust 27  the  index  had  increased 
to  123  which  was  the  same  as  the 
level  reported  at  the  middle  of 
June  and  somewhat  below  the  prices 
which  existed  in  April,  May,  and 
early  June. 


Aug. 
28, 
1934 


COMPARING  the  level  of 
food  prices  on  August  27,  1935, 
with    the    level   a  year  earlier 
the  increase  amounts  to  6.7  per- 
cent.     The    greatest  increases 
above    last    year's    prices  have 
been  those  of  fats  and  oils  in- 
cluding prices  of  lard,  lard  com- 
pound and  oleomargarine.  Prices 
of  fats  and  oils  as  a  group  are 
about  48  percent  above  last  year '  s 
levels.    Other  important  increases  in  food  prices 
have  been  registered  in  the  advances  in  the  prices 
of  meats   and   eggs.     All   meat  prices   are  sub- 
stantially above  those  of  a  year  ago  although 
the  prices  of  lamb  and  poultry  have  not  increased 
so  much  as  have  prices  of  beef  and  pork. 

THE  SHARP  rise  in  prices  of  both  meats 
and  eggs  since  last  year  has  been  due  primarily 
to  sharply  reduced  supplies  as  a  result  of  the 
1934  drought  and  the  shortage  of  feed  which 
existed  last  fall  and  winter.  Egg  production  is 
now  recovering  rapidly  from  the  decrease  which 
occurred  last  year.  The  number  of  laying  hens 
on  the  farms  is  still  below  what  it  was  last 
year  at  this  time  but  there  was  an  increase  in 
hatchings  this  spring  and  the  more  plentiful 
supplies  of  feed  are  now  bringing  about  a  greater 
production  of  eggs  per  hen.  Meat  supplies  will 
of  course  continue  low  for  many  months  to  come 
but  the  more  ample  supplies  of  feed  grains 
this  year  will  tend  to  hasten  the  time  when  meat 
supplies  will  be  more  normal. 


Dairy  products: 

Milk,  qt  

Cheese,  lb   

Butter,  lb  

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb  

Rib  roast,  lb  

Chuck  roast,  lb  

Pork: 

Chops,  lb   

Lard,  lb  

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb  

Breast  lamb,  lb  

Square  chuck,  lb  

Poultry  and  Eggs: 

Hens,  lb    

Eggs,  doz  

Bread : 

White,  lb.._   

Rye ,  lb  

Whole  wheat,  lb  

*3. 5-4.6  percent  butterfat. 


Aug. 
13, 
1935 


Aug. 
27, 

1935 


Above  or 
Change  below 


m  year 


11 

4 

11 

7 

11 

7* 

+2 

6 

24 

3 

25 

1 

25 

3 

+4 

1 

33 

6 

30 

7 

31 

3 

-6 

8 

29 

8 

36 

8 

37 

0 

+24 

2 

23 

2 

30 

0 

30 

1 

+29 

7 

17 

2 

23 

1 

23 

3 

+35 

5 

32 

5 

39 

7 

39 

5 

+21 

5 

13 

1 

20 

7 

21 

8 

+66 

4 

25 

0 

33 

1 

34 

6 

+38 

4 

1 

X 

5 

/C  1 

■z 

o 

Q 
o 

10 

5 

12 

7 

13 

0 

+23 

8 

18 

6 

20 

7 

21 

3 

+14 

5 

24 

5 

28 

3 

28 

9 

+18 

0 

32 

9 

36 

0 

37 

3 

+13 

4 

8 

4 

8 

3 

8 

2 

-2 

4 

8 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

+1 

1 

8 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

+1 

1 

August 
1929 


-2.6 
-12.5 
-22.4 

-10.0 
-7.9 
-7.8 

-0.6 
+3.4 


-13.0 


-10.5 
-10.9 

-0.8 


(continued) 


THE  DRY  weather  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  Corn  Belt  reduced  corn  prospects 
88,000,000  bushels  or  about  4  percent  during 
August  but  the  crop  still  appears  to  be  good. 
The  September  1  estimate  is  for  a  crop  of  about 
2,200,000,000  bushels  compared  with  1,400,000,000 
bushels  produced  in  1934.  The  average  crop 
during  the  5  years  from  1928-32  was  2,600,000,- 
000  bushels.  With  a  lower  than  average  number 
of  livestock  to  feed  this  year"  the  crop  indicated 
should  make  possible  liberal  feeding.  Present 
indications  point  to  an  oats  crop  of  about 
1,200,000,000  bushels  compared  with  last  year's 
crop  of  about  526,000,000  bushels  and  a  barley 
crop  of  283,000,000  bushels  compared  with  118,- 
000,000    bushels    last    year.     The    hay    crop  is 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Aug. 
28, 
1934 


Aug. 
13, 
1935 


Aug. 
27, 
1935 


Change 
in  year 


Above  or 
below 
August 
1929 


ereal  products:  ^ 

Flour,   lb    5.0 

Macaroni,   lb    15.8 

Wheat  cereal   24.3 

(28-oz.  pkg. ) 
egetables-canned: 

Corn,  #2  can   11.4 

Peas,  #2  can   17.0 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #21  can..  10.4 
egetables-f resh : 

Potatoes,  lb._    2.1 

Onions,   lb   4.4 

Cabbage,  lb    3.5 

'egetables— fresh : 
Lettuce,  head    9.1 

ii  Spinach,   lb.    8.9 

Carrots,  bunch    4.9 

'ruits— canned : 

Peaches,  #2|  can   18.7 

Pears,  §2\  can   21.6 

Pineapple,  §2\  can....  22.5 

rruits-f resh : 

Apples,   lb   5.8 

Bananas,  doz.,   lb   22.9 

Oranges,  doz   37.2 


0 

4.9 
15.6 
24.5 


12.9 
17.3 
10.1 

1.8 
4.1 
2.6 

8.2 
8.0 
4.4 

19.7 
22.9 
22.7 

5.3 
21.3 
32.2 


0 

5.0 
15.6 
24.7 


12.8 
17.0 
10.0 

1.7 
3.9 
2.7 

8.4 
7.9 
4.4 

19.8 
22.9 
22.7 

4.9 
21.6 
32.6 


-1.3 
+1.6 


+12.3 


-0.2 
-4.1 
-0.8 


othy  seed  at  26  percent  of  parity 
while  tobacco  prices  are  reported 
at  132  percent  and  hog  prices  at 
110  percent . 


-3.8 

-19.0 
-11.4 
-22.9 


-3.0 
+0.4 
-3.8 

-2.3 
-2.5 
-2.9 


-7. 

-11, 
-10. 


+5.9 
+6.0 
+0.9 

-15.5 
-5.7 
-12.4 


-10.3 
-12.9 


Complete  on 
this  page  . 


reported  to  be  better  than  average  and  much 
better  than  last  year's.  This  is  also  true  of 
pasture  conditions. 

THE  INDEX  of  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers on  August  15,  1935,  stood  at  106  percent 
of  the  pre-war  average.  Prices  paid  by  farmers 
including  interest  and  taxes  averaged  129  per- 
cent of  pre-war  levels.  Dividing  the  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  by  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers,  the  ratio  indicates  that 
prices  at  the  farm  on  August  15  were  82  percent 
of  pre-war  parity.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
variation  in  the  price  situation  for  different 
commodities.  Florida  grapefruit  prices  are  re- 
ported to  be  only  13  percent  of  parity  and  tim- 


THERE  HAS  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  during  recent 
months  about  the  spread  between 
prices  of  livestock  at  the  farm 
and  retail  prices  of  meats  in  the 
city.     The  GUIDE  has  received  a 
number  of  complaints   that  this 
spread  is  too  high  and  is  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  the  high 
price  of  meat.     It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  measure  accurately  the 
spread  between  the  prices  of  live- 
stock and  the  prices  of  meats. 
There  are  two  big  difficulties. 
The  first  is  that  when  meat  ani- 
mals  are    slaughtered    they  are 
made  into  a  large  number  of  prod- 
ucts  and    to   make   a   fair  com- 
parison between  livestock  prices 
and  retail  prices  it  is  necessary 
to  get  retail  prices  of  all  im- 
portant  products   made  from  the 
animal  and  also  to  estimate  the 
amounts  of  these  products  obtained  from  a  given 
class  and  grade  of  the  animal.     The  other  seri- 
ous difficulty  is  that  there  is  a  varying  length 
of  time  between   the   sale   of  livestock  at  the 
farm  and  the  sale  of  meats  in  the  retail  store. 
The  length  of  time  involved  is  very  different  on 
different  meat  products. 

PRICE  SPREADS  or  margins  are  generally 
measured  on  a  concurrent  basis,  that  is,  retail 
prices  are  compared  with  wholesale  prices  and 
with  farm  prices  at  the  same  time.  The  margin 
between  livestock  prices  and  retail  meat  prices 
is  figured  on  a  concurrent  basis.  The  profits 
of  meat  dealers  depend  not  only  on  concurrent 
price  spreads  but  on  inventory  gains  or  losses. 
When  the  market  is  rising  dealers  make  inventory 
gains  and  when  it  is  falling  they  sustain  in- 
ventory losses.  During  the  past  year  they 
have  made  substantial  inventory  gains,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  their  margins  at  present  are 
greater  than  usual. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


THE  AUGUST  27  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
indicates  a  rise  of  six-tenths  of 
1  percent  in  retail  food  prices 
from  August  13  to  August  27. 
This  follows  a  slight  rise  during 
the  previous  2  weeks.  On  July 
30,  1935,  the  index  of  retail 
cost  of  food  stood  at  121.3  per- 
cent of  the  1913  level.  By  Au- 
gust 27  the  index  had  increased 
to  123  which  was  the  same  as  the 
level  reported  at  the  middle  of 
June  and  somewhat  below  the  prices 
which  existed  in  April,  May,  and 
early  June. 


Aug. 
28, 
1934 


Aug. 
13, 
1935 


Aug. 
27, 
1935 


Above  or 
Change  below 
in  year  August 
1929 


Dairy  products: 

Milk,  qt  -   

Cheese,  lb  

Butter,  lb....  

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb..  

Rib  roast,  lb  

Chuck  roast,  lb  

Pork: 

Chops,  lb.  —  - 

Lard,  lb   

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb. 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb..  

Breast  lamb,  lb  

Square  chuck,  lb  

Poultry  and  Eggs: 
Hens, 


lb.. 


COMPARING  the  level  of 
food  prices  on  August  27,  1935, 
with    the    level  a  year  earlier 
the  increase  amounts  to  6.7  per- 
cent.     The    greatest  increases 
above    last    year's    prices  have 
been  those  of  fats  and  oils  in- 
cluding prices  of  lard,  lard  com- 
pound and  oleomargarine.  Prices 
of  fats  and  oils  as  a  group  are 
about  48  percent  above  last  year '  s 
levels.    Other  important  increases  in  food  prices 
have  been  registered  in  the  advances  in  the  prices 
of  meats  and  eggs.     All   meat  prices  are  sub- 
stantially above  those  of  a  year  ago  although 
the  prices  of  lamb  and  poultry  have  not  increased 
so  much  as  have  prices  of  beef  and  pork. 

THE  SHARP  rise  in  prices  of  both  meats 
and  eggs  since  last  year  has  been  due  primarily 
to  sharply  reduced  supplies  as  a  result  cf  the 
1934  drought  and  the  shortage  of  feed  which 
existed  last  fall  and  winter.  Egg  production  is 
now  recovering  rapidly  from  the  decrease  which 
occurred  last  year.  The  number  of  laying  hens 
on  the  farms  is  still  below  what  it  was  last 
year  at  this  time  but  there  was  an  increase  in 
hatchings  this  spring  and  the  more  plentiful 
supplies  of  feed  are  now  bringing  about  a  greater 
production  of  eggs  per  hen.  Meat  supplies  will 
of  course  continue  low  for  many  months  to  come 
but  the  more  ample  supplies  of  feed  grains 
this  year  will  tend  to  hasten  the  time  when  meat 
supplies  will  be  more  normal. 
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Bread : 

White,  lb  

Rye,  lb..  

Whole  wheat,  lb.. 
*3.5-4.6  percent  butterfat 


11 

4 

11 

rr 

1 

0 

1  1 

'7* 

% 
+2 

6 

% 

-2.6 

24 

3 

25 

1 

25 

3 

+4 

1 

-12.5 

33 

6 

30 

7 

31 

3 

-6 

8 

-22.4 

29 

8 

OD 

Q 

O  I 

u 

+24 

2 

-10 . 0 

23 

2 

30 

0 

30 

1 

+29 

7 

-7.9 

17 

2 

23 

1 

23 

3 

+35 

5 

-7.8 

O 

1 

39 

^ 

O 

-0.6 

13 

1 

20 

7 

21 

8 

+66 

4 

+3.4 

25 

0 

33 

1 

34 

6 

+38 

4 



25 

1 

26 

5 

27 

3 

+8 

8 

-13.0 

10 

5 

12 

7 

13 

0 

+23 

8 

18 

6 

20 

7 

21 

3 

+14 

5 



24 

5 

28 

3 

OQ 
-CO 

9 

+18 

0 

-10 . 5 

32 

9 

36 

0 

37 

3 

+13 

4 

-10.9 

8. 

4 

8 

3 

8 

2 

-2 

4 

-0.8 

8. 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

+1 

1 

8. 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

+1 

1 

(continued) 


 ^^^°ESJN^ITY_RETAILPR^^ 

Aug.  Aug.  Aue 

Kind  of  food            28,  13,  27.  Change 

1934  1935  1935       in  year 

Cereal  products:                <t  t  i 

Flour,  lb                         5.0  4.9 

Macaroni,   lb                  15.3  15,6  15  g         _i  3 

Wheat  cereal  --...24.3  24.5  247  a 

(2B-0Z.  pkg.) 

Vegetables— canned : 

Corn.  #2  can                 11.4  12,9  ^g.S  +12.3 

Peas,  #2  can.....             17.0  17.3  q   

Tomatoes,  #2.  #2|- can..  10,4  iq.I  10.0         -3  8 

Vegetables-fresh : 

Potatoes,   lb..                  2.I  1.8  1.7  _i9,o 

Onions,   lb                       4.4  4  j  3  9  ^ 

Cabbage,   lb                     3.5  2.6  2.7       -22  9 

Vegetables-fresh : 

Lettuce,  head                  9.1  8.2  8.4         -7  7 

Spinach,   lb...                    8.9  8.0  7.9  -11.2 

Carrots,  bunch                4.9  4,4  4.4       _iq  2 

Fruits-canned: 

Peaches,  #2i  can           18.7  19.7  19.8  +5.9 

Pears,  #2i  can             21.6  22.9  22.9  +6.0 

Pineapple,  #2^  can....  22.5  22.7  22.7  +0.9 

Fruits-fresh : 

Apples,   lb                        5.8  5.3  4.9  -15.5 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb        22.9  21.3  21.6  -5,7 

Oranges,  doz                 37,2  32,2  32,6  -12.4 


Above  or 
below 
August 
1929 

I 

-0.2 
-4.1 
-0.8 


othy  seed  at  26  percent  of  parity 
while  tobacco  prices  are  reported 
at  132  percent  and  hog  prices  at 
110  percent . 


-3. 
+0. 
-3, 


-2.3 
-2.5 
-2.9 


-10.3 
-12.9 


Complete  on 
this  page  . 


THE  DRY  weather  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  Corn  Belt  reduced  corn  prospects 
88,000,000  bushels  or  about  4  percent  during 
August  but  the  crop  still  appears  to  be  good. 
The  September  1  estimate  is  for  a  crop  of  about 
2 , 200 , 000 , 000  bushels  compared  with  1 , 400 , 000 . OOO 
bushels  produced  in  1934.  The  average  oropj 
during  the  5  years  from  1928-32  was  2,600.000,- 
000  bushels.  With  a  lower  than  average  number 
of  livestock  to  feed  this  year  the  crop  indicated 
should  make  possible  liberal  feeding.  Present 
indications  point  to  an  oats  crop  of  about 
1,200,000,000  bushels  compared  with  last  year's 
crop  of  about  526,000,000  bushels  and  a  barley 
crop  of  283,000,000  bushels  compared  with  118.' 
000,000    bushels    last    year.     The    hay  crop 


reported  to  be  better 
better  than  last  year's 
pasture  conditions. 


than    average    and  much 
This  is  also  true  of 


I 


THE  INDEX  of  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers on  August  15,  1935,  stood  at  106  percent 
of  the  pre-war  average.  Prices  paid  by  farmers 
including  interest  and  taxes  averaged  129  per- 
cent of  pre-war  levels.  Dividing  the  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  by  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers,  the  ratio  indicates  that 
prices  at  the  farm  on  August  15  were  82  percent 
of  pre-war  parity.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
variation  in  the  price  situation  for  different 
commodities.  Florida  grapefruit  prices  are  re- 
ported to  be  only  13  percent  of  parity  and  tim- 


THERE  HAS  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  during  recent 
months  about  the  spread  between 
prices  of  livestock  at  the  farm 
and  retail  prices  of  meats  in  the 
city.     The  GUIDE  has  received  a 
number  of  complaints  that  this 
spread  is  too  high  and  is  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  the  high 
price  of  meat.     It  Is  very  dif- 
ficult to  measure  accurately  the 
spread  between  the  prices  of  live- 
stock and  the  prices  of  meats. 
There  are  two  big  difficulties. 
The  first  is  that  when  meat  ani- 
mals  are   slaughtered    they  are 
made  into  a  large  number  of  prod- 
ucts  and    to  make  a   fair  com- 
parison between  livestock  prices 
and  retail  prices  it  is  necessary 
to  get  retail  prices  of  all  im- 
portant products  made  from  the 
animal  and  also  to  estimate  the 
amounts  of  these  products  obtained  from  a  given 
class  and  grade  of  the  animal.    The  other  seri- 
ous difficulty  is  that  there  is  a  varying  length 
of  time  between  the  sale  of  livestock  at  the 
farm  and  the  sale  of  meats  in  the  retail  store. 
The  length  of  time  involved  is  very  different  on 
different  meat  products. 

PRICE  SPREADS  or  margins  are  generally 
measured  on  a  concurrent  basis,  that  is,  retail 
prices  are  compared  with  wholesale  prices  and 
with  farm  prices  at  the  same  time.  The  margin 
between  livestock  prices  and  retail  meat  prices 
is  figured  on  a  concurrent  basis.  The  profits 
of  meat  dealers  depend  not  only  on  concurrent 
price  spreads  but  on  inventory  gains  or  losses. 
When  the  market  is  rising  dealers  make  inventory 
gains  and  when  it  is  falling  they  sustain  in- 
ventory losses.  During  the  past  year  they 
have  made  substantial  inventory  gains,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  their  margins  at  present  are 
greater  than  usual. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  August  27,   1955  (cents) 


Markets 


Milk,  fresh 
Quart  Butter 
(de- 
liv- 


fat  Cheese  Butter 
content 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

PRICES  of  cheese  and  butter  both  went  up  during 
the  latter  half  of  August.  Cheese  prices  rose 
from  an  average  of  25.1  cents  a  pound  on 
August  13  to  25.3  cents  a  pound  on  August  27 
while  the  price  of  butter  rose  from  30.7  cents 
a  pound  to  31.3  cents  a  pound  during  the  same 
period.  Milk  prices  remain  unchanged  at  11.7 
cents  a  quart. 

IN  SPITE  of  the  rise  of  0.6  cent  a  pound  in  the 
price  of  butter  during  the  latter  half  of 
August,  the  August  27  price  was  about  7  per- 
cent below  the  levels  of  a  year  earlier. 

THE  RISE  in  retail  butter  prices  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  an  increased  price  of  butter  in 
the  wholesale  markets.  Wholesale  butter  prices 
rose  steadily  throughout  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember. The  increase  from  the  first  week  in 
August  through  the  first  week  in  September 
amounted  to  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

AN  UPWARD  TREND  in  butter  prices  is  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year  and  the  recent  increases  have 
not  been  more  than  a  normal  seasonal  move- 
ment. Ordinarily  the  high  point  in  retail 
butter  prices  is  reached  in  December  and  the 
low  point  in  June. 

PRESENT  INDICATIONS  are  that  butter  production 
during  the  remainder  of  1935  will  be  about  the 
same  as  during  the  same  months  in  1934.  Stor- 
age stocks  are  much  larger  than  they  were  last 
year  so  that  total  butter  supplies  during  the 
rest  of  1935  are  expected  to  be  greater  than 
last  year.  Demand  conditions  appear  to  be 
better  than  in  1934  and  it  is  expected  that 
butter  prices  will  be  maintained  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  levels  as  a  year  ago. 
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Manchester   _ 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  August  27,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

White 

Rye 

Whole- 
wheat 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

Jnited  States  

8. 

2 

9 

0 

9. 

0 

New  Elngland: 

Boston..-   

8. 

4 

9 

2 

8 

9 

Bridgeport   

8. 

7 

9 

1 

9 

2 

Fall  River  

7. 

8 

8 

2 

8 

9 

Manchester   

8 

1 

9 

0 

8 

7 

New  Haven   

8 

5 

8 

9 

9 

2 

Portland,  Maine 

9 

1 

9 

6 

9 

4 

Providence  —  

8 

2 

8 

7 

9 

4 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   

9 

7 

7 

3 

Buffalo....  -.- 

8 

3 

8 

5 

9 

4 

Newark  „  

9 

1 

9 

5 

9 

6 

New  York   

8 

7 

9 

0 

9 

6 

Philadelphia  

8 

7 

9 

9 

10 

4 

Pittsburgh   

8 

4 

9 

0 

9 

2 

Rochester   

8 

1 

8 

2 

9 

0 

Scranton    

9 

2 

9 

8 

9 

9 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago    

7 

4 

7 

9 

8 

8 

Cincinnati   

7 

8 

9 

4 

9 

5 

Cleveland   

.  7 

8 

8 

3 

8 

7 

Columbus  

8 

1 

9 

1 

9 

3 

Detroit   

7 

2 

7 

7 

8 

0 

Indianapolis  

7 

4 

7 

7 

8 

9 

Milwaukee   

6 

8 

6 

7 

10 

0 

Peoria  

8 

1 

9 

0 

9 

2 

Springfield,  111 

8 

7 

9 

6 

9 

7 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   

Kansas  City.  

8 

0 

9 

1 

9 

2 

Minneapolis..  

8 

4 

8 

8 

9 

3 

Omaha   

8 

4 

9 

2 

8 

8 

St.  Louis  

8 

4 

9 

1 

9 

6 

St.  Paul..  

8 

4 

9 

0 

9 

6 

Sioux  Falls  

9 

6 

9 

1 

9 

1 

Wichita   

7 

8 

9 

0 

7 

9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

9 

1 

9 

4 

9 

0 

Baltimore.   

8 

8 

9 

5 

9 

5 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Q 

Q 

1  (\ 

lU 

U 

Columbia,  S.  C  

9 

7 

10 

6 

11 

3 

Jacksonville   

9 

6 

10 

1 

10 

0 

Norfolk....   

8 

5 

8 

7 

9 

0 

Richmond  

8 

5 

8 

7 

9 

0 

Savannah...   

9 

3 

10 

0 

10 

5 

Washington,  D.  C 

8 

4 

8 

8 

8 

9 

Winston— Salem...  

9 

6 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

9 

8 

9 

9 

10 

0 

Knoxville  -   

Louisville   

7 

4 

8 

0 

8 

5 

Memphis...  

8 

4 

8 

9 

9 

3 

Mobile  

9 

3 

10 

0 

10 

0 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas.   

7 

9 

8 

0 

7 

8 

El  Paso   

6 

7 

Houston...   

-  6 

6 

8 

5 

8 

6 

Little  Rock  

9 

9 

9 

7 

10 

1 

New  Orleans  

8 

2 

8 

7 

9 

7 

Oklahoma  City  

9 

8 

10 

2 

10 

0 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

10 

0 

10 

4 

Butte   

9 

5 

9 

6 

9 

6 

Denver.   

7 

6 

9 

1 

8 

0 

Salt  Lake  City  

6 

7 

9 

4 

6 

7 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   

7 

2 

9 

3 

7 

9 

Portland,  Oreg.  

9 

.1 

9 

.9 

9 

2 

San  Francisco  

9 

.3 

9 

.0 

8 

9 

Seattle   

9 

1 

10 

0 

9 

0 

Spokane   

9 

3 

9 

7 

BREAD 

THE  BUREAU  of  Labor  Statistics  report  of  August 
27  indicates  a  drop  in  prices  of  white  bread 
from  8.3  cents  a  pound  on  August  13  to  8.2 
cents  on  August  27.  The  latter  price  is  0.2 
cent  a  pound  below  the  levels  of  a  year  ago 
representing  a  drop  of  2.4  percent.  Prices 
of  rye  bread  and  whole-wheat  bread  were  un- 
changed at  9  cents  a  pound. 

THE  REPORTED  DROP  in  average  prices  of  white 
bread  does  not  represent  a  general  decrease 
in  bread  prices  throughout  the  country.  In 
fact,  of  51  cities  covered  in  the  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  price 
increases  were  reported  in  7  cities,  decreases 
in  6  cities,  and  the  other  38  cities  reported 
no  change  in  prices.  The  average  on  August  27 
was  slightly  lower  than  on  August  13  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  price  drop  in  one 
or  two  large  cities  which  are  heavily  weighted 
in  the  index. 

THERE  was  no  important  change  in  prices  of  wheat 
and  flour  during  August  and  early  September. 
Flour  prices  advanced  somewhat  during  the 
latter  half  of  July  and  were  fairly  well 
maintained  throughout  August.  It  appears  that 
wholesale  prices  of  flour  and  also  wholesale 
prices  of  other  bread  ingredients  were 
slightly  higher  in  August  1935  than  they  were 
in  August  1934.  It  does  not  appear  likely 
that  any  substantial  drop  in  bread  prices  will 
occur  generally  throughout  the  country  as  long 
as  the  price  of  flour  and  other  bread  ingre- 
dients are  maintained  at  present  levels.  The 
margin  between  costs  of  ingredients  and  retail 
prices  of  bread  appears  to  be  narrower  than 
at  any  time  during  the  past  2  years. 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  August  27,  1935 

Flour  Macaroni 


Markets 


(lb.)  (lb.) 


Wheat 
cereal 
(28  oz. 
Pkg. ) 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

DURING  the  2  weeks  from  August  13  to  August  27 
prices  of  flour  rose  0.1  cent  a  pound  and 
prices  of  wheat  cereal  went  up  0.2  cent  a  28- 
ounce  package.  Macaroni  prices  were  un- 
changed. The  retail  prices  of  all  three  of 
these  cereal  products  at  the  end  of  August 
were  approximately  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

THE  SEPTEMBER  CROP  report  indicates  that  further 
rust  damage  during  August  lowered  the  prospec- 
tive production  by  about  13  million  bushels  or 
2  percent.  The  total  1935  wheat  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  595  million  bushels  compared  with 
497  million  bushels  last  year  and  861  million 
bushels  average  from  1928-32.  The  rust  damage 
was  particularly  bad  in  North  Dakota  and 
threshing  in  some  of  the  other  northern  States 
was  disappointing.  It  appears  to  be  increas- 
ingly evident  that  domestic  supplies  of  hard 
red  spring  wheat  of  milling  quality  will  be 
below  requirements  and  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  import  some  wheat  of  this  kind 
from  Canada. 

THE  TOTAL  wheat  crop  appears  to  be  large  enough 
to  care  for  normal  domestic  requirements  and 
to  allow  for  a  nrinimum  carry-over  the  next 
year.  There  will  probably  be  a  slight  sur- 
plus of  some  kinds  of  wheat  and  a  deficiency 
of  hard  red  spring  wheat. 

IT  IS  EXPECTED  under  these  circumstances  that 
wheat  prices  in  this  country  will  continue  to 
be  substantially  above  prices  in  world  mar- 
kets. Reports  from  43  countries  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  indicate  a  1935  wheat  produc- 
tion of  about  4  percent  over  that  of  1934.  In 
Canada  damage  by  rust  and  by  frost  has  materi- 
ally reduced  early  crop  prospects.  No  offi- 
cial estimate  of  the  crop  has  yet  been  made. 
Unofficial  estimates  for  Russia  indicate  an 
increase  of  about  100  million  bushels  above 
the  crop  of  1934.  Most  of  the  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  export  regions  near  the 
Black  Sea. 

PRICES  received  by  farmers  for  their  wheat  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  76.4  cents  a  bushel 
on  July  15  to  81.5  cents  on  August  15.  A  year 
earlier  on  August  15,  1934,  prices  averaged 
89.6  cents  a  bushel.  The  August  1935  price 
represented  71  percent  of  pre-war  parity. 


United  States   ,  5.0  15.6  24.7 

New  England: 

Boston    4.8  15.2  24.2 

Bridgeport    5.5  16.4  25.4 

Fall  River   __  5.0  16.6  23.3 

Manchester   5.0  17.6  25.9 

New  Haven    5.3  16.5  23.8 

Portland,  Maine   4.8  17.8  24.2 

Providence   4.9  14.8  23.1 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   4.7  16.4  23.1 

Buffalo    5.3  16.6  25.0 

Newark   5.5  16.3  24.3 

New  York   5.7  16.8  24.2 

Philadelphia..    5.1  16.3  24.9 

Pittsburgh.....   4.7  15.8  23.5 

Rochester   5.4  15.9  23.6 

Scranton   5.1  17.3  24.5 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   5.0  14.0  25.0 

Cincinnati    4.7  15.5  22.4 

Cleveland   5.0  16.9  23.3 

Columbus.    4.4  17.6  21.7 

Detroit..    4.8  15.0  23.5 

Indianapolis   4.5  15.2  25.7 

Milwaukee   4.8  14.1  24.3 

Peoria   5.1  16.0  25.6 

Springfield,  111......  5.5  15.9  26.3 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   4.7  15.2  25.2 

Kansas  City....   4.9  16.9  23.8 

Minneapolis   5.0  14.0  21.9 

Omaha   4.6  19.3  24.5 

St.  Louis   5.1  16.2  25.9 

St.  Paul    5.1  14.1  23.6 

Sioux  Falls.....   4.7  13.5  25.9 

Wichita    4.4  15.5  24.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   5.5  17.8  26.3 

Baltimore   5.1  15.6  24.3 

Charleston,  S.  C   5.5  15.4  25.0 

Columbia,  S.  C   5.1  15.6  

Jacksonville   5.6  14.8  26.8 

Norfolk   5.0  15.4  25.4 

Richmond....    5.0  15.8  23.3 

Savannah...   5.3  16.2  25.6 

Washington,  D.  C   5.5  15.7  23.8 

Winston-Salem.  ,   3.7  16.2  26.8 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   5.1  13.1  25.7 

Knoxville.  _  4.5  11.9  26.8 

Louisville    5.0  13.9  24.5 

Memphis    5.6  14.9  28.0 

Mobile..-.    5.0  17.1  25.6 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas     4.7  16.7  26.6 

El  Paso.....   5.0  16.3  26.1 

Houston...  -  4.6  13.1  22.9 

Little  Rock   4.6  15.7  29.9 

New  Orleans.   5.9  9.6  24.2 

Oklahoma  City.   5.1  12.5  29.1 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque....   5.1  16.1  28.2 

Butte    4.8  16.5  25.9 

Denver    4.0  15.9  24.2 

Salt  Lake  City   3.7  17.5  25.2 

Tucson   5.1  16.7  26.1 

p3,c  i  fic ' 

Los  Angeles    4.3  14.4  24.0 

Portland,  Oreg..   4.5  15.1  22.1 

San  Francisco    4.8  15.7  23.8 

Seattle    4.5  16.6  26.1 

Spokane.  _  4.7  13.6  25.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

August 

27,  1935 

(cents) 

Round 

Rib 

Chuck 

UlCL  X  xVC  \t  O 

steak 

roast 

roast 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb. ) 

United  States-  

.-  37 

0 

30 

1 

23.3 

New  England: 

Boston,  _ 

AT 

4 

34 

9 

28.7 

Bridgeport  

ids 

c; 
o 

OvJ 

4 

29.8 

Fall  River   

AA 

R 

OVJ 

7 

23.7 

Manchester.  

45 

9 

30 

8 

07  7 

<C  (  .  ( 

New  Haven  

47 

4 

36 

2 

Portland,  Maine  

AA 

**** 

Q 
o 

oo 

5 

Providence.  

46 

4 

35 

6 

07  Q 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

oo 

]_ 

29 

8 

21 .9 

Buffalo...  

5 

29 

7 

23.2 

Newark   

44 

4 

34 

5 

28.1 

New  York..-.  

A^ 

o 

35 

3 

26.4 

rniladeipnia.  

A'', 

37 

2 

OQ  n 

Pittsburgh  

35 

2 

31 

2 

00  1 
<£<C  .  i 

Rochester.   

c; 
o 

0 

/i4 .  U 

Scranton    

AO 

** 

"^4 
o^ 

s 

o 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   

\J  1 

5 

32 

25.9 

Cincinnati   

40 

0 

33 

3 

26.6 

Cleveland.  

"^fi 

4 

31 

2 

25.8 

Columbus...   

40 

4 

31 

6 

26.4 

Detroit   

ou 

o 

9R 

o 

24.5 

Indianapolis  

"^7 
o  / 

o 

9Q 
<j  J 

■7 
o 

0  /I  "7 

Milwaukee  

■^R 

OD  . 

•7 

o 

iC  ^ 

4 

*x 

PR  c 

Peoria   

,co 

fi 

\J 

on  Q 

opringi leiu ,  xii 

35. 

5 

26 

1 

pp  Q 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   

9R 

nr 

1 

1  R 
xo 

Q 
O 

17.4 

Kansas  City  

74 

4 

PR 

7 
f 

21.2 

Minneapolis  

oo 

± 

PR 

O 

o 

24.1 

Omaha   

oo 

± 

PR 

X 

22.8 

St .  Louis  

O  1 

■z 
o 

P7 

p 

0*7  r\ 

St.  Paul..  

oo 

c; 
o 

PR 

7 

24 . 3 

Sioux  Falls  

ox 

Q 

o 

P"^ 

iCO 

p 

0 1  1 

Wichita  

ou 

pp 

1 

X 

T  rr  'z 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

38 

2 

30 

9 

25.0 

Baltimore.   

oo 

O 

ou 

■7 
O 

22.6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

O  X 

4 

PR 

n 

u 

21.1 

Columbia,  S.  C  

rr 
1 

pn 

/CU 

u 

19.5 

Jacksonville  

ou 

p. 
o 

PR 

X 

21.0 

Norfolk..  

■^R 

2 

oo 

■7 
o 

23.1 

Richmond.  

39 

7 

31 

5 

23 . 8 

Savannah  

30 

0 

26 

8 

TO  0 

io .  0 

Washington,  D.  C 

44 

3 

33 

4 

26 . 0 

Winston— Salem  

29 

2 

23 

2 

19 . 2 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham.   

"^R 

O 

PR 

•7 

0 

22.1 

Knoxville.   

ou 

Q 

PP 

rr 

1 

20 . 3 

Louisville  

36 

0 

26 

6 

21 . 4 

Memphis  

39 

7 

28 

8 

18 . 3 

Mobile...  

28 

7 

22 

9 

17.7 

West  South-Central: 

i  Dallas...   

O  1 

/I 

ol 

21.8 

El  Paso  

'^'^ 

oo 

Q 

Pf^ 

1 

21.1 

Houston..  

33 

9 

29 

2 

20 . 1 

Lit  tie  nOCK    

33 

2 

27 

0 

19 . 2 

New  Orleans  

33 

8 

30 

6 

19 . 0 

ukiahoma  Uity  

30 

3 

19 

6 

17 . 0 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

OO 

oc 
<cb 

-7 
.  0 

20.3 

Butte...  

27 

0 

22 

9 

17.4 

Denve  r...  

34 

.9 

26 

'.1 

22 . 0 

oait  Lake  C-ity  

31 

.4 

25 

.6 

19.8 

Tucson   

37 

.8 

31 

.0 

21 . 8 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles  

31 

.2 

26 

.9 

18.7 

Portland,  Oreg  . 

24 

.6 

21 

.1 

16.4 

San  Francisco  

31 

.2 

28 

.3 

18.0 

Seattle...  

30 

.1 

25 

.5 

18.1 

Spokane.    . 

28 

.3 

21 

.7 

15.4 

BEEF 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  beef  continued  to  rise  during 
the  2  weeks  ended  August  27.  The  average 
price  of  round  steak  went  up  0.2  cent  a  pound, 
rib  roast  up  0.1  cent,  and  chuck  roast  up 
0.2  cent  a  pound.  Comparing  prices  of  these 
cuts  on  August  27,  1935,  with  those  of  August 
28,  1934,  the  increases  ranged  from  about  25 
percent  to  about  35  percent. 

ALTHOUGH  wholesale  prices  of  beef  steers  went 
up  further  toward  the  middle  of  August,  prices 
of  dressed  beef  dropped  during  the  latter 
half  of  August  and  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber. Western  dressed  beef,  good  grade,  500- 
600  pounds,  was  quoted  in  Chicago  at  an  aver- 
age of  17  cents  a  pound  during  the  week  ended 
August  17  and  dropped  to  an  average  of  15.5 
cents  a  pound  for  the  week  ended  September  7. 
This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  rise 
in  retail  prices  of  beef  should  be  checked, 
at  least  temporarily,  in  the  future. 

SUPPLIES  of  the  better  grades  of  slaughter  cat- 
tle continue  small  and  it  is  expected  that 
slaughter  supplies  of  both  cattle  and  hogs 
during  the  last  half  of  this  year  will  be  less 
than  they  were  last  fall.  However,  it  is 
probable  that  marketings  of  grain-fed  cattle 
in  the  first  half  of  1936  will  be  materially 
larger  than  they  were  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year.  The  substantial  increase  in  the 
production  of  feed  grains  and  hay  this  year 
will  probably  bring  about  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  cattle  feeding  this  fall  and  winter, 
particularly  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt  where 
feeding  was  greatly  restricted  last  year  by 
the  drought. 

FARMERS  reported  receiving  an  average  price  of 
$6.28  per  100  pounds  on  August  15,  1935. 
This  was  slightly  higher  than  the  average 
price  on  July  15  and  far  above  the  average  of 
$3.72  reported  on  August  15,  1934.  The  August 
1935  farm  price  represents  93  percent  of  pre- 
war parity  whereas  last  year  farmers  were 
getting  only  55  percent  of  parity  price. 
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PORK  PRODUCTS 

PRICES  of  most  pork  products  continued  upward 
during  the  last  half  of  August  although  a 
slight  drop  of  0.2  cent  a  pound  was  reported 
in  the  price  of  pork  chops.  Lard  prices  were 
increased  1.1  cents  a  pound  and  the  August  27 
price  of  lard  was  66  percent  above  the  levels 
of  a  year  earlier.  Prices  of  whole  smoked  ham 
were  increased  1.5  cents  a  pound. 

THE  MOVEMENT  of  the  wholesale  price  of  hogs  was 
irregular  during  August  and  early  September. 
Prices  increased  about  $1  per  100  pounds  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  August,  dropped  about  50 
cents  per  100  pounds  during  the  latter  half  of 
August  and  increased  about  40  cents  per  100 
pounds  from  the  last  week  in  August  to  the 
first  week  in  September.  Wholesale  prices  of 
fresh  pork  products,  such  as  loins,  followed 
the  movements  of  hog  prices  very  closely  but 
wholesale  prices  of  ham  and  bacon  were  main- 
tained during  the  latter  half  of  August  and 
early  September.  The  whole.^ale  quotations  for 
lard  in  Chicago  dropped  -|  cent  a  pound  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  last  of  August  but 
early  in  September  were  increased  about  i  cent 
a  pound. 

HOG  MARKETINGS  during  recent  months  have  been 
the  smallest  for  many  years.  The  supplies  of 
pork  and  lard  in  storage  are  also  small  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  total  slaughter  of  hogs 
during  the  coming  winter  will  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  small  slaughter  of  last  win- 
ter. Not  until  next  spring  and  summer  can  any 
great  increase  in  hog  slaughter  be  expected. 

PRICES  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  increased 
substantially  from  July  to  August,  rising  from 
$8.40  to  $10.22  per  100  pounds.  Last  year  on 
July  15  the  average  price  was  only  $4.61.  The 
August  farm  price  of  hogs  this  year  was  10 
percent  above  pre-war  parity  whereas  a  year 
ago  it  was  just  half  of  the  parity  price.  Of 
course  the  increased  hog  prices  this  year  do 
not  represent  a  clear  gain  to  hog  producers 
since  they  have  fewer  hogs  to  sell. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

August 

27,  1935 

(cents] 

Whole 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

smoked 

ham 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.) 

(lb. ) 

United  States... 

.  39.5 

Q 
.  O 

34.6 

New  England: 

Boston...  

41.1 

20 

.8 

35.6 

Bridgeport....  

41.9 

21 

.9 

35.6 

Fall  River...  

40.3 

20 

.3 

32.7 

Manchester   

39.6 

21 

.5 

35.7 

New  Haven   

41.1 

21 

.9 

37.0 

Portland,  Maine 

39.7 

liU 

.  9 

33.3 

Providence.. .  . 

42.0 

<7 

.  1 

34.0 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   

40.6 

22 

.  1 

33.6 

Buffalo 

41.4 

20 

.6 

35.0 

Newark...   

41.8 

23 

.1 

36.2 

New  York   

41.0 

21 

.8 

34.8 

Philadelphia  

42.6 

23 

.  1 

35.4 

Pittsburgh  

40.5 

21 

.7 

35.2 

Rochester   _ 

40.5 

21 

.5 

34.8 

Scranton   

40.9 

/ili 

33.8 

East  North— Central : 

Chicago  

38.6 

21 

.8 

34.3 

Cincinnati 

41.8 

22 

.7 

35.2 

Cleveland 

42.5 

23 

.2 

35.3 

Columbus  

40.4 

22 

.4 

35.7 

Detroit    

42.7 

21 

.6 

38.1 

Indianapolis  

36.5 

22 

.0 

32.6 

Milwaukee   

39.4 

21 

.  5 

32.8 

Peoria  

36.4 

lilt 

.  y 

34.3 

Springfield,  111 

36.7 

.  ^ 

34.4 

West  North— Central : 

Cedar  Rapids 

29.6 

20 

9 

30.1 

Kansas  City 

38.8 

22 

8 

35.0 

Minneapolis  

39.4 

22 

.0 

33.9 

Omaha   

35.4 

22 

4 

33.8 

St.  Louis  

37.6 

22 

.2 

36.0 

St.  Paul  

37.7 

21 

6 

33.1 

Sioux  Falls  

33.6 

23 

2 

31.1 

Wichita  

36.5 

21 

5 

34.3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

37.5 

22 

6 

33.6 

Baltimore 

39.1 

21 

3 

33.8 

Charleston,  S.  C 

34.7 

19.9 

34.0 

Columbia,  S.  C 

34.0 

19 

0 

31.8 

Jacksonville  

35.0 

20 

6 

33.7 

Norfolk..   

38.0 

19 

3 

33.8 

Richmond   

41.4 

20 

3 

34.0 

Savannah  

34.7 

19 

8 

31.4 

Washington,  D.  C 

43.7 

21 

8 

33.5 

Winston-Salem  

37.8 

19 

5 

30.7 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham....   

37.6 

21 

0 

33.9 

Knoxville...  

35.3 

21 

1 

32.8 

Louisville   

35.8 

22 

5 

30.8 

Memphis  

37.3 

21 

5 

35.0  1 

Mobile   

34.7 

20 

0 

34.6  ! 

West  South— Central : 

Dallas   

36.0 

21 

9 

29.1 

El  Paso   

43.6 

21. 

8 

37.3 

Houston   

34.6 

20 

2 

32.5 

Little  Rock   

34.5 

22. 

2 

32.3 

New  Orleans..  

36.0 

20. 

7 

32.7 

Oklahoma  City  

36.2 

19. 

4 

35.9  1 

Mountain : 

Albuque  rque   

36.3 

22. 

1 

34.6 

Butte  

36.8 

23. 

3 

35.4 

Denver  

37.3 

24. 

1 

36.8  ■ 

Salt  Lake  City  

40.7 

25. 

4 

37.3 

Tucson   

43.0 

23. 

6 

35.4 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

45.0 

20. 

9 

35.4 

Portland,  Oreg  

40.6 

20. 

9 

35.6 

San  Francisco  

42.7 

20. 

4 

36.8 

Seattle   

44.2 

23. 

1 

37.3 

Spokane   

42.1 

21. 

8 

35.5 
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Average  Retail Prices,  August  27,  1955 


Markets 


Leg  of 
lamb 


Breast 
lamb 


(lb.)  (lb. 


United  States   27.3 


New  England: 

Boston    26.6 

Bridgeport    28.1 

Fall  River.    26.6 

Manchester   27.6 

New  Haven    27.4 

Portland,  Maine   25.9 

Providence     26.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton    25.4 

Buffalo    24.4 

Newark.    28.6 

New  York....   27.6 

Philadelphia....   28.0 

Pittsburgh....    28.0 

Rochester   24.9 

Scranton   30.9 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   27.8 

Cincinnati    31.5 

Cleveland...    29.2 

Columbus     30.6 

Detroit    29.1 

Indianapolis   30.5 

Milwaukee   28.7 

Peoria   28.8 

Springfield,  111   25.8 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   25.0 

Kansas  City   26.7 

Minneapolis...    25.8 

Omaha    24 . 4 

St.  Louis   27.6 

St.  Paul    25.4 

Sioux  Falls   26.7 

Wichita    25.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    27.2 

Baltimore  .  27.0 

Charleston,  S.  C   29.0 

Columbia,  S.  C    

Jacksonville   26.3 

Norfolk    26.1 

Richmond   28.4 

Savannah   27.6 

Washington,  D.  C    .  28.4 

Winston-Salem    31.7 

East  South-Central: 

Bi  rmingham..    28 . 3 

Knoxville   .   

Louisville    27.5 

Memphis._    28.5 

Mobile.    27.7 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas    27.4 

El  Paso     27.4 

Houston...   30.5 

Little  Rock...  _.  27.1 

New  Orleans    26.6 

Oklahoma  City...   25.3 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque    25.3 

Butte.   25.6 

Denver...    24.5 

Salt  Lake  City   25.4 

Tucson...   26.0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles    25.5 

Portland,  Oreg   21.8 

San  Francisco        .   .  26.4 

Seattle.....   24.5 

Spokane._   21 . 8 


13.0 


12.8 
10.7 
11.0 
14.6 
12.0 
14.4 
11.2 

11.4 
12.6 
13.8 
12.3 
9.8 
14.8 
14.2 
11.9 

12.5 
16.7 
15.0 
16.7 
16.5 
13.5 
13.0 
13.7 
13.3 


17.0 
15.6 
11.8 
9.7 
15.8 
11.8 
10.6 
10.8 

15.4 
13.1 
15.0 

11.8 
12.5 
15.0 
14.2 
14.0 


(cents) 

Lamb 
square 
chuck 
(lb.) 


21.3 

16.1 
19.3 
19.6 
22.2 
22.3 
19.9 
21.1 

20.9 
23.8 
24.4 
21. 
20. 
22. 
22. 
21. 


24.0 
26.5 
27.2 
26.8 
26.2 
23.0 
24.3 
22.1 
19.8 

21.8 
22.0 
21.8 
19.0 
23.1 
21.6 
20.4 
19.2 

21.8 
21.2 
20.7 

20.3 
17.3 
22.9 
20.3 
23.9 


12 

3 

18 

9 

10 

0 

13 

1 

22 

0 

15 

5 

16 

7 

14 

0 

18 

2 

13 

8 

19 

3 

15 

1 

20 

4 

13 

8 

17 

2 

12 

6 

18 

7 

13 

2 

16 

4 

12 

4 

18 

7 

11 

7 

19 

9 

11 

3 

19 

1 

12 

6 

20 

9 

11 

6 

19 

8 

12 

0 

21 

6 

10 

7 

17 

9 

10 

1 

17 

6 

10 

1 

18 

3 

11 

5 

18 

8 

7 

3 

14 

8 

LAMB 

LAMB  PRICES  continued  to  rise  during  the  2  weeks 
ended  August  27.  The  average  retail  price  of 
lamb  legs  went  up  0.8  cent,  breast  of  lamb  0.3 
cent,  and  square  chuck  up  0.6  cent  a  pound. 

PRESENT  INDICATIONS  are  that  the  slaughter  sup- 
plies of  lambs  during  the  rest  of  this  year 
will  be  much  smaller  than  they  were  during  the 
same  months  a  year  ago  and  some  further  ad- 
vance in  lamb  prices  is  likely.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  prices  of  lamb  have  not  increased 
nearly  so  much  this  year  as  have  prices  of 
pork  and  beef;  even  after  the  rise  in  lamb 
prices  during  August  the  retail  price  of  leg 
of  lamb  was  only  about  9  percent  over  that  of 
last  year.  Prices  of  the  cheaper  cuts  have 
increased  proportionately  more  than  the  price 
of  leg  of  lamb. 

USUALLY  at  this  time  of  the  year  some  drop  in 
lamb  prices  is  expected  but  this  year  the 
small  supplies  of  lambs  together  with  the 
small  supplies  of  other  livestock  will  prob- 
ably prevent  any  tendency  for  a  drop  in  lamb 
prices . 

THE  1935  LAMB  crop  appears  to  be  the  smallest 
since  1929  and  about  7  percent  below  the  crop 
of  last  year.  The  decrease  has  occurred  en- 
tirely in  the  western  sheep  States  where  this 
year's   crop    is    11   percent    smaller    than  the 

1934  crop. 

FEED  CONDITIONS,  however,  are  much  better  than 
last  year,  particularly  in  the  Western  States, 
and  it  is  expected  that  lambs  yet  to  be  mar- 
keted from  those  States  will  be  heavier  and  of 
better  grade  than  they  were  last  year. 

ALTHOUGH  the  total  crop  of  lambs  this  year  is 
small,  a  much  larger  than  usual  proportion 
moved  to  market  early.  Inspected  slaughter  of 
sheep  and  lambs  in  July  was  19  percent  greater 
than  last  year  and  the  total  marketing  of  new 
lambs  during  the  3  months   from  May   to  July 

1935  was  nearly  20  percent  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  months  a  year  ago.  This  early 
movement  to  market  together  with  the  decrease 
in  the  total  crop  indicates  smaller  slaughter 
supplies  during  the  fall  months  this  year. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

PRICES  of  hens  and  eggs  both  increased  from 
August  13  to  August  27,  hen  prices  increasing 

0.  6  cent  a  pound  and  egg  prices  going  up  1.3 
cents  a  dozen.  Compared  with  last  year  eggs 
were  13  percent  higher  and  hens  18  percent 
higher. 

THE  RECENT  increases  in  prices  of  eggs  have  been 
closely  in  line  with  the  usual  seasonal  move- 
ment but  the  increase  in  prices  of  hens  have 
been  contraseasonal  and  are  due  both  to 
smaller  market  supplies  of  poultry  and  to  very 
small  marketings  of  meat  animals. 

FARMERS  continue  to  report  heavier  than  average 
egg  production  per  hen.  They  indicated  an  av- 
erage of  38.3  eggs  per  100  layers  on  August  1 
of  this  year  as  compared  with  33.5  eggs  a  year 
earlier  and  an  average  of  37.3  during  the  5 
years  from  1928-32.  The  substantial  increase 
in  layings  over  last  year  is  due  primarily  to 
more  abundant  feed  which  can  be  bought  at 
lower  prices  than  last  year.  During  the  past 
year  the  ratio  of  feed  prices  to  egg  prices 
and  also  the  feed  prices  to  chicken  prices  has 
been  very  unfavorable  to  the  producer,  that 
is,  although  egg  prices  and  chicken  prices 
both  were  increased  somewhat  the  increase  was 
considerably  less  than  enough  to  balance  the 
increased  cost  of  feed.  Now  with  the  more 
abundant  crop  of  feed  grains  and  somewhat 
lower  prices  poultrymen  can  be  expected  to 
feed  more  liberally. 

NUMBER  of  layers  per  flock,  however,  is  much  be- 
low average.  The  average  number  of  layers  in 
the  flocks  of  farmers  reporting  on  August  1  of 
this  year  was  59  birds,  a  year  ago  on  August 
1  it  was  61.6,  and  the  5-year  average,  1928- 
32,  was  67.1.  The  increased  production  per 
bird  this  summer  more  than  offset  the  drop  in 
the  number  of  layers  per  flock  so  that  the 
total  egg  production  per  farm  flock  on  August 

1,  1935,  was  considerably  above  that  of  a  year 
earlier. 

AT  THE  FARM  prices  of  eggs  increased  from  21.7 
cents  a  dozen  on  July  15  to  22.7  cents  on 
August  15,  and  chicken  prices  went  up  from  14 
cents  a  pound  to  14.1  cents.  Prices  of  both 
chickens  and  eggs  were  close  to  pre-war  parity 
on  August  15. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

Augu 

St 

27,   1935  (cenxs 

Markets 

Hens 
(lb.) 

Eggs 
(doz. ) 

United  States  

.  28 

9 

37 

.3  j| 

New  England; 

Boston  

32 

0 

50 

.3  ' 

Bridgeport   

33 

4 

53 

.1 

Fall  River   

28 

5 

45 

.6 

Manchester 

30 

8 

48 

.5 

Mpw  Haven 

33 

6 

48 

.7 

Po rtland ,  Maine 

31 

2 

47 

.5 

Providence 

32 

2 

49 

.2 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

29 

0 

39 

.6 

Buffalo   

30 

4 

39 

.1 

Newark   

35 

3 

47 

3 

New  York    

32 

6 

44 

2 

Ph  i  1  a  dp  1  r»h  i a 

32 

9 

40 

,5 

Pitt  5=;Vni  TQ'Yi 

33 

9 

36 

.9 

Rnnh  PR  t  fi  r 

30 

9 

36 

6 

T^an  t  on 

36 

5 

38 

.4 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

28 

9 

36 

.3 

Cincinnati-.-.  

27 

0 

36 

.9 

Cleveland  

30 

6 

37 

.0 

Columbus..   

30 

7 

31 

.6 

Detroit    . 

32 

6 

34 

.1 

Tndi  HiiaT!»olis 

26 

8 

31 

.5 

Milwaukee 

25 

8 

32 

.1 

Ppo  vi  p\ 

26 

4 

30 

.6 

Springfield,  111 

26 

3 

31 

.5 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

22 

0 

27 

■I 

Kansas  City  

27 

0 

32 

■I 

Minneapolis   

26 

9 

31 

Omaha   

24 

9 

30 

•I 

St  T.niii=! 

26 

8 

34 

■I 

St  Paul 

kj  U  •       1   d  LI  J  

26 

8 

31 

9  i 

24 

0 

26 

•I 

Wi  nh 1 1  a 

24 

6 

26 

i: 

South  Atlantic: 

ij 

Atlanta  _  

24 

0 

37 

.8 

Baltimore   

31 

4 

39 

io 

Charleston,  S.  C 

.  24 

4 

36 

.5  1 

Columbia,  S.  C  

20 

5 

42 

•9  i 

Jacksonville  

27 

0 

41 

.4 

Norfolk   __   

26 

7 

34 

•I  1 

28 

1 

33 

.6 

5^a  va  nn  a  h 

23 

8 

33 

.8  i 

32 

9 

44 

.  0 

W i  n  <=^  t  nn— Sa  1pm 

25 

0 

38 

4  f 

1 

East  South-Central: 

ti 

Birmingham  

22 

0 

32 

.6  \ 

Kn  n  w  i  1  1  p  . 

24 

8 

32 

.9 

T  mil  QIT"!  1  1 

L-i<^U.-LO  V  -L  J.  _L   

25 

5 

32 

•3  ; 

24 

5 

32 

.5 

MnVi  1  T  P 

20 

2 

32 

.2  1 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   

24 

5 

32 

.0 

El  Paso   

24 

8 

41 

.9  i 

Hon  Q  +  nn 

28 

6 

31 

■9 

Little  Rock 

21 

4 

30 

.9  i 

INCW     \J  i    - 

26 

4 

32 

1  ^' 

nirl  ?*l^Arrm    Pi  'f\7 

\J  z\J.CiLi\JlllCl     \^  J.  I'j.           .    .  . 

>c  ± 

Q 
O 

Mountain: 

^! 

Albuquerque  

22 

0 

37 

.7  : 

Rn  1 1  p 

25 

6 

38 

.9 

npTl  Vfi  T 

28 

0 

40 

.8  il 

Sal  t  I.akp  CA  tv 

28 

.  8 

OO 

o                  k  ■ 

T*!  1  r*  c;  An 

i  LlOoUii,.               .  .  

28 

2 

44 

i  V 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

33 

.1 

36 

(' 

Portland,  Oreg  

26 

2 

34 

.5  t 

San  Francisco  

34 

4 

36 

.7  ! 

Seattle..    

29 

3 

37 

.5  ' 

Spokane  

.  24 

6 

35 

.a 
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\verage  Retail  Prices,  August  27,  1955  (cents) 
^       Markets  Potatoes   Onions  Cabbage 


Jnited  States. 


New  England: 

Boston    

Bridgeport  

Fall  River  

Manchester  

New  Haven   

Portland,  Maine. 
Providence   

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton...  

Buffalo.-  

Newark   

New  York  .  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh.  

Rochester.  

Scranton   


East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland   

Columbus  

Detroit   

Indianapolis..  

Milwaukee   

Peoria    

Springfield,  111.. 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids...  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha    

St .  Louis..   

St.  Paul   _. 

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita  


South  Atlantic: 

Atlajita  ,  

Baltimore   

Charleston,  S.  C.. 

Columbia,  S.  C  

Jacksonville  

Norfolk   

Richmond   

Savannah   

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   

Knoxville..-  

Louisville.  

Memphis-  

Mobile   


West  South-Central: 

Dallas   

El  Paso   

Houston   

Little  Rock.....  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City.  

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

Butte   

Denver   

Salt  Lake  City  

Tucson—  


Pacific: 

Los  Angeles.  

Portland,  Oreg. 
San  Francisco.... 

Seattle..  , 

Spokane  


(lb. ) 

(lb. ) 

(lb. ) 

1.7 

3.9 

2.7 

1  R 

O  .  1 

o .  o 

1.3 

4.2 

3.2 

1.2 

4.2 

3.7 

1.4 

3.7 

3.2 

1.4 

3.6 

2.5 

1.3 

3.7 

2.8 

1.2 

3.4 

3.4 

1.5 

3.2 

2.4 

X.J. 

O  .  O 

1  7 
X  .  f 

1.2 

4.3 

3.0 

1.6 

4.0 

3.4 

1.3 

4.0 

2.3 

1.4 

4.0 

2.4 

1.1 

3.4 

3.0 

1 . 1 

3.4 

2 . 2 

2.3 

3.7 

2.0 

2.0 

4.3 

2.1 

1  .  o 

A. 

9  n 

c .  u 

1.7 

4.5 

2.4 

1.2 

3.6 

1.5 

1.9 

4.9 

2.0 

1.6 

3.3 

1.8 

1.7 

4.2 

2.6 

1.8 

4.7 

2.4 

1.5 

3.5 

1.3 

1  .  O 

A  Q 

<c .  u 

1.3 

3.3 

1.7 

1.7 

4.2 

2.9 

2.0 

4.2 

2.6 

1.3 

3.6 

1.9 

1.8 

4.4 

1.9 

1.8 

4.5 

2.7 

2.1 

4.5 

2.5 

1.2 

3.8 

2.5 

2.1 

4.7 

2.9 

o  c 
<0  .  o 

to .  o 

9  Q 

1.7 

4.4 

2.7 

1.7 

4.6 

3.0 

1.6 

4.5 

3.5 

1.9 

4.2 

2.5 

1.2 

4.3 

3.5 

2.1 

5.5 

2.8 

2.0 

4.8 

2.3 

1.9 

5.3 

2.2 

1.5 

4.5 

2.7 

2.2 

3.7 

2.3 

2.1 

3.7 

2.8 

3.2 

3.5 

3.8 

2.2 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

3.6 

3.6 

2.1 

3.6 

2.9 

2.0 

3.8 

3.6 

2.1 

4.0 

2.8 

1.8 

4.9 

1.8 

1.9 

4.5 

3.2 

1.5 

3.9 

1.5 

1.2 

4.2 

2.4 

c  .  i 

A  O 
4  .  <d 

2 . 8 

2.0 

3.0 

2.3 

1.7 

2.4 

2.5 

2.1 

3.5 

6.5 

1.7 

2.6 

2.4 

1.5 

1.8 

2.3 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

PRICES  of  potatoes  and  onions  dropped  during  the 
latter  half  of  August,  potato  prices  falling 
0.1  cent  and  onion  prices  0.2  cent  a  pound. 
Cabbage  prices  increased  0.1  cent  a  pound  but 
were  still  about  23  percent  below  the  very  low 
levels  of  1934.  Potato  prices  at  the  end  of 
August  averaged  about  19  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier  and  onion  prices  about  11  percent 
less.  The  September  1  forecast  of  the  potato 
crop  is  about  4  million  bushels  less  than  the 
crop  indicated  a  month  earlier.  This  year's 
crop  is  likely  to  be  about  3  percent  smaller 
than  that  of  last  year  and  about  3  percent 
larger  than  the  5-year  average  of  1928-32. 

THE  CROP  of  potatoes  in  commercial  areas  in  the 
Central  and  Western  States  is  above  last  year 
with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  Western 
States.  On  the  other  hand  the  three  important 
surplus  States  in  the  northeast,  Maine,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  indicate  crops  much 
below  last  year  and  considerably  below  aver- 
age. In  these  States  the  total  of  this  year  is 
forecast  at  about  85  million  bushels  compared 
with  last  year's  crop  of  122  million  bushels 
and  an  average  of  93  million  bushels  from 
1928-32. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  distribution  of  the  crop 
usually  has  an  important  bearing  on  potato 
prices . 

THE  PRODUCTION  of  domestic  type  cabbage  in  the 
late  States  is  forecast  at  351,600  tons  which 
is  4  percent  larger  than  last  year's  crop  and 
29  percent  larger  than  the  average  production 
for  the  preceding  5  years.  The  production  of 
late  storage  or  Danish  type  cabbage  is  expect- 
ed to  be  about  16  percent  smaller  than  last 
year  but  about  9  percent  larger  than  the  5- 
year  average.  Although  the  acreage  of  cabbage 
in  most  commercial  areas  was  decreased  some- 
what this  year  yields  have  been  better  than 
average.  Supplies  of  cabbage  are  likely  to 
continue  liberal  throughout  the  fall  and 
winter . 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU   OF   HOME  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Division,  is  hereby 
establisKeci  wilhin. 
the  National  Recovery 
Admimstration,  th_© 
function  and  purpose 
o-p  wKicK  DivisiorL 
shall  be  to  stimulate/ 
interest  in  the  prob-^ 
lems  of  the  consumer, 
to  review  public  policy 
in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  consumer,  and 
in  general  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  to 
promote  larger  arLoL 
more  economical  produc- 
tion  of  useful  goods 
and.  facilitate  tKe/ 
maintenance  and  better- 
ment of  the  American 
standard,  of  living." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


H"I'VE  read  that  'homogen- 
ized milk'  should  be  used 
in  schools",  writes  a  consumer 
in  Illinois.  "Just  what  is  it 
and  why  should  it  be  served 
especially  in  schools?" 

"Homogenizing"  milk  means 
putting  it  through  a  machine 
which  blends  the  cream  part  so 
thoroughly  with  the  rest  of  the 
milk  that  the  cream  cannot  rise 
to  the  top.  Consequently,  there 
is  no  "cream  line."  The  Bureau 
of   Dairy   Industry   of   the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  that  milk  for  school 
children  at  least  should  be 
homogenized. 

Consumers  who  count  on  us- 
ing the  cream  separately,  of 
course,  prefer  milk  with  a  cream 
line.  But  if  milk  not  homogen- 
ized is  given  to  children,  the 
lucky  child  who  gets  the  first 
glass  of  each  bottle  may  get 
most  of  the  cream  unless  the 
bottle  is  carefully  shaken. 
Shaking  the  bottle  has  to  be 
long  and  thorough  to  mix  the 
cream  with  the  skim  milk. 

Children  who  drink  milk 
through  straws  sometimes  leave 
an  important  part  of  the  cream 
behind  when  they  fail  to  empty 
their  bottles.  Scientists  have 
made  a  study  in  16  cities  of 
how  much  milk  was  left  in  school 
children's  bottles.  They  found 
that  some  children  "drank  them 
dry."  Others  left  a  good  deal. 
The  average  amount  of  the  "left- 
overs" was  nearly  6  percent  of 
the  whole  amount  served  to  the 
child.  Further,  the  milk  that 
was  left  contained,  on  the  aver- 
age, 16  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  fat  served  in  the 
bottle.  Butterfat  contains  much 
valuable  Vitamin  A,  important 
to  growing  children.  The  fact 
that  the  milk  and  cream  were 
not  well  mixed  in  the  bottle 
and  the  child's  straw  usually 
drew  from  the  bottom  explained 
this . 

Under  average  school  con- 
ditions, the  bottles  will  not 
be  shaken  enough  to  mix  the  con- 


tents thoroughly  before  the 
child  is  served,  nor  can  chil- 
dren be  relied  on  to  shake  their 
own. 

Solution,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  is  to 
have  school  milk  homogenized. 
Machines  have  been  installed  in 
some  dairies.  Other  dairies 
would  no  doubt  install  them  if 
parents  and  school  authorities 
demanded  it  and  the  volume  of 
milk  sold  were  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  cost. 

HA  COLORADO  consumer  wants 
to  know  what  the  legend 
"cereal  added"  and  similar 
statements  mean  on  sausage. 

Sausage  manufactured  under 
Federal  meat  inspection  regula- 
tions must  be  labeled  according 
to  definite  rules.  If  it  con- 
tains cereal,  vegetable  starch, 
starchy  vegetable  flour,  dried 
milk,  or  dried  skim  milk,  in 
amounts  up  to  3|-  percent,  it  can 
still  be  called  sausage,  but 
must  bear  the  label  "cereal 
added"  or  "dried  skim  milk  add- 
ed," as  the  case  may  be.  If 
the  content  of  these  substances 
goes  over  3-g-  percent,  the  prod- 
uct can  no  longer  be  labeled 
"sausage"  but  must  be  marked 
"imitation. " 

Water  may  be  added  up  to 
the  amount  of  10  percent  in 
cooked  sausage,  but  only  to  3 
percent  in  uncooked  sausage.  If 
more  water  is  added,  then  the 
product  cannot  be  called  sau- 
sage, but  must  be  marked  "imi- 
tation . " 


The  Presidents 
Adviser 
Takes  up 
Consumer 
Problems 


With,  the  unified  strength 
of  three  coRsumer  agencies 
consolidated  by  Executive 
Order,  MrHamilton  sets  out 
to  find  the  'trouble  spots' 
blocking  consumer  progress 


Walton  H.  Hamilton,  recently  appointed , 
Presidents  Adviser  on  Consumer  Problems 


"WOULD  CONSUMER  cooperatives  facili- 
tate a  freer  flow  of  goods  between  producer  and 
user?  Why  do  some  goods  which  are  already  com- 
iparatively  cheap  and  available  find  little 
market?  Could  the  impediments  to  wide  use  be 
removed  and  how?  Does  the  average  adult  con- 
sumer of  milk  get  the  amount  each  day  which 
dietitians  think  necessary  to  health?  If  not, 
what  is  in  the  way?  Would  a  measuring  rod  proj- 
ect such  as  TVA  or  an  enforcement  or  a  relaxa- 
Ition  of  antitrust  laws  bring  goods  closer  within 
the  reach  of  the  consumer?   .    .    .  ." 

QUESTIONS  LIKE  these  make  up  the 
agenda  of  the  new  Consumers'  Division  of  the  NRA, 
which  represents  a  consolidation  of  the  work 
of  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA, 
the    Consumers'  Division   of    the  National  Emer- 


gency Council,  and  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Policy . 

"TROUBLE  SPOTS"  are  the  announced 
targets  of  Walton  H.  Hamilton  in  his  triple 
capacity  of  President's  Adviser  on  Consumer 
Problems,  Chairman  of  the  NRA  Advisory  Council, 
and  member  of  the  National  Emergency  Council 
representing  consumer  interest  in  councils  in- 
volving Government  policies. 

FINDING  THE  trouble  spots  is  the  first 
half  of  the  job  set  for  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his 
staff.  The  next  step  is  finding  ways  around 
them . 

"INFORMED  DIRECTION  of  effort  is  all- 
important",    says  Mr.   Hamilton.     "It  is  foolish 
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to  encourage  the  consumer  to  waste  his  energies 
in  haggling  with  his  merchant  over  the  price  of 
an  article  when  the  high  price  is  caused  by  some 
costly  process  or  procedure  along  the  course  of 
production  and  distribution." 

FIRST  INDUSTRIES  to  come  under  the 
searchlight  of  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton's trouble  shooters 
are  those  which  take  the 
most  important  places  in 
the  American  standard  of 
living — gasoline,  tires, 
milk,  ice,  shoes,  and 
women's  dresses. 

"IF  THE  stud- 
ies of  our  research  de- 
partment", explains  Mr. 
Hamilton,  "should  find 
that  manufacturing  of  a 
certain  product  is  effi- 
cient, the  cost  at  fac- 
tory reasonable,  and  the 
spread  between  factory 
and  the  retailer's 
counter  jacked  up  by  com- 
plex and  costly  distri- 
bution methods,  the  sug- 
gested ways  and  means 
toward  bringing  that 
product  within  reach  of 
the  consumer — and  there- 
by increasing  industrial 
activities — would  obvi- 
ously be  a  simpler  pro- 
ducer-to-consumer set- 
up. If  in  another  in- 
dustry obsolete  machin- 
ery was  still  in  use  and 

was  keeping  prices  high  and  consumption  low,  a 
totally  different  device  would  bring  the  con- 
sumer a  lower  price  and  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing— credit  extension  or  some  similar  method 
of  getting  efficient  methods  of  production  and, 
therewith,  cheaper  goods. 

"THE  AGENCY  is  attacking  consumer 
problems",  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "under  the  broad 
authority  of  a  Presidential  order  authorizing 
us  'to  stimulate  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  consumer,  to  review  public  policy  insofar 
as  it  relates  to  the  consumer,  and  in  general  to 
suggest  ways  and  means   to  promote   larger  and 


SIX  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  NEW 
CONSUMER  AGENCY 

1.  Inquiries  by  economists  into  prices  and 
price-determining  structures  of  specific  industries 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  means  of  eliminating 
those  "trouble  spots"  in  production-distribution 
systems  which  keep  the  product  out  of  the  con- 
sumers' reach. 


more  economical  production  of  useful  goods  and 
facilitate  the  maintenance  and  betterment  of  the 
.American  standard  of  living.' 

"CREATION  OF  the  consumers'  agency  is 
a  single  phase  of  the  growing  emphasis  laid  by 
the  Administration  on  the  problems  of  increased 

individual  buying  power, 
increased  distribution 
of  consumers'  goods,  wider 
distribution  of  wealth 
and  redirection  of  capi- 
tal into  consumption 
channels  instead  of 
wasteful  duplication  of 
capital  equipment,  which 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
an  increase  in  industrial 
activity. 


2.  Education  of  the  public  to  recognize  and 
encourage  v/ider  use  of  quality  standards  and 
grade  labeling. 

3.  Studies  of  the  consumers'  cooperative  move- 
ment both  here  and  abroad  with  a  view  to  making 
information  on  organization  and  administrative 
methods  and  difficulties  available  to  American 
groups  interested  in  cooperative  purchasing. 

4.  Further  organization  of  consumers'  County 
Councils  on  a  nation-wide  basis  to  gather  data 
and  distribute  educational  information  on  con- 
sumers' problems. 

5.  The  recognition  of  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer in  all  matters  dealing  with  production, 
price,  and  trade  practices. 

6.  Review  of  current  legislation  and  public 
policy  from  the  consumers'  viewpoint. 


"IN  OUR  AP- 
PROACH to  the  task  as- 
signed us  by  the  Execu- 
tive order,  we  emphasize 
the  point  that  there  can 
be  no  panacea  for  the 
consumer  amid  the  com 
plexities  of  the  moder 
industrial  world,  tha 
the  problems  with  regard 
to  every  product  and  the 
industry  behind  it  are 
distinct,  that  sugges- 
tions for  meeting  those 
problems  must  be  varied 
as  the  problems  them- 
selves . 


"HISTORICALLY 
speaking,  it  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  the  sick  were  ministered  to  by 
the  medical  equivalent  of  modern-day  panacea 
economists.  The  man  sickened  by  toxins  from  an 
ulcerated  tooth  and  the  man  with  appendicitis 
were  both  given  the  cure-all  and  their  friends 
sat  around  and  hoped  for  the  best.  In  either 
case  the  man  was  unwell,  of  course,  but  it  was 
only  with  the  era  of  individual  diagnosis  and 
specific  remedies  aimed  at  the  'trouble  spot' 
that  medicine  and  surgery  came  to  heal.  An 
unhealthy  industry  of  low  production,  high  cost, 
and  perforce  limited  consumption  we  study  with 
the  same  eye  for  the  particular  'trouble  spot' 
and  the  specific  suggestion. 
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"THE  WORK  of  the  Consumers'  Division 
is  already  taking  it  into  richly  varied  lines  of 
activity . 

"TWO  HUNDRED  County  Councils,  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  agency's  field  serv- 
ice, are  disseminating  information  on  prices, 
quality  standards,  consumer  cooperatives,  and 
legislative  problems,  and  gathering  data  for  a 
study  of  consumers'  problems  in  widely  scatter- 
ed sections  of  the  country;  in  addition,  these 
Councils  keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

"IN   WASHINGTON   a    research   staff  is 
studying  the  factors  which  determine  the  price 
of  milk,   dresses,    ice,    gasoline,   paper,  auto- 
mobile   tires,    automobiles,    and    a    number  of 
(products  of  lesser  interest  to  the  general  con- 
isumer  but  vital  to  the  industrial  order.  These 
I  inquiries   deal   with   the   determination   of  the 
present  prices  and  the  possibility  of  wider  dis- 
tribution of  goods  under  the  existing  industrial 
I  agencies,    but    questions    of    long    time  policy 
have  the  stronger  emphasis. 

"THE  STUDIES  consider  the  possibility 
that  a  change  in  structure  might  result  in  more 
goods  for  the  consumer.  For  instance,  does  the 
average  adult  consumer  of  milk  get  the  amount  each 
day  which  dietitians  think  necessary  to  health? 
If  not,  what  is  in  the  way?  Would  a  new  market- 
ing inspection  effect  the  needed  change? 

"WOULD  a  measuring  rod  project  such  as 
TVA  or  an  enforcement  or  a  relaxation  of  anti- 
trust laws  bring  goods  closer  within  the  reach 
of  the  consumer? 

"WOULD  CONSUMER  cooperatives  facili- 
tate a  freer  flow  of  goods  between  producer  and 
user? 

"WHY  DO  some  goods  which  are  already 
comparatively  cheap  and  available  find  little 
market;  and  if  so,  could  the  impediments  to  wide 
use  be  removed  and  how?  Why  do  other  products 
relatively  useless  or  even  harmful  find  a  market 
at  high  prices  and  would  it  be  possible  to  raise 
standards  of  comfort  for  John  Public  by  educa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  getting  the  most  enjoy- 
ment from  a  dollar's  expenditure?  Why  do  some 
products  which  are  relatively  inexpensive  to 
produce  appear  in  the  market  at  a  high  price? 

"WOULD    IT    be    possible    to  decrease 
selling    costs   and   increase   buying   by  setting 


up  standards  of  quality  for  consumers'  goods 
which  would  increase  the  buyer's  knowledge  of 
what  he  was  buying,  protect  him  from  diverting 
an  undue  portion  of  his  income  into  the  pur- 
chase of  imaginary  excellences,  make  him  less 
wary  of  inexpensive  but  genuine  goods? 

"IN  A  world  of  variety,  just  how  far 
can  standards  be  used?  How  can  they  be  prevent- 
ed from  blocking  progress  or  preventing  the 
development  of  taste? 

"SUCH  QUESTIONS  are  posed  and  studied 
as  each  industry  presents  its  individual  prob- 
lem. In  short — trouble  spots  and  ways  around 
them  will  be  sought. 

"THERE  WILL  be  special  studies  of  the 
measuring  rod  principle  in  price  regulation 
which — as  illustrated  by  TVA — has  registered 
some  of  the  outstanding  triumphs  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  consumer  stimulation. 

"EXAMPLE  OF  coming  researches,  the 
Consumers'  Division's  inquiry  into  the  price 
structure  of  the  textile  industry  serves  to  show 
proposed  procedure  in  finding  'trouble  spots.' 

"PROJECTED  RESEARCHES,"  Mr.  Hamilton 
explains,  "will  inquire  into  conditions  which 
affect  the  quality  and  retail  price  of  textiles 
from  every  angle.  They  will  dig  into  the  effi- 
ciency of  production  methods  now  in  use.  If  our 
production  techniques  indicate  a  large  produc- 
tion and  low  cost,  what  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
wider  consumption  and  what  remedy  can  be  found 
for  it,  is  the  gist  of  our  questions.  We  will 
inquire  into  the  effect  of  comparatively  recent 
changes  in  methods  of  production;  into  the 
possibility  that  the  spread  between  cost  at  the 
factory  and  price  paid  by  the  consumer  might  be 
reduced;  into  the  possibility  that  new  markets 
may  be  found  for  certain  types  of  textiles. 
Where  findings  indicate  a  change,  we  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  incorporated  in  the 
Executive  order  creating  this  agency,  suggest 
ways  and  means  of  producing  at  a  lower  cost  and 
reducing  the  spread  between  cost  and  retail  price. 

"IF  BY  SUGGESTING  devices  for  lowering 
retail  costs  at  any  point  in  the  process,  cost 
to  the  consumer  can  be  decreased  significantly, 
it  will  mean  that  a  part  of  the  buyer's  income 
will  be  freed  to  enter  the  market  for  other 
goods,  possibly  other  textiles,  and  that  fact, 
[Concluded  on  Page  16] 
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Introduc- 
ing" a  series 
of  stories  on 
America's  habits  of 
food  consuinpfiorL 


IF  ALL  the  food  that  went  into  kitch- 
ens and  such  commercial  processing  plants  as 
canneries  and  bakeries  were  divided  up  evenly 
among  the  whole  population,  each  of  us  would 
have  had  about  1,422  pounds  a  year  in  the  5 
years  1920-24.  In  the  "prosperity"  years,  1925- 
29,  our  average  went  up  only  50  pounds  to  1,474. 
During  the  depression,  when  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies took  severe  cuts  in  their  standard  of 
living,  our  national  per  capita  average  of  food 
consumption   dropped    only   20   pounds    to  1,454, 


still  well  above  the  average  for  the  first  5 
years  after  the  war. 

DROUGHT  has  pushed  this  question  of 
food  supply  into  the  front  of  many  minds  this 
year.  Consumers  feel  a  food-supply  conscious- 
ness through  high  prices  of  drought-reduced 
supplies.  To  farmers  the  consciousness  is  nat- 
ural because  supplying  food  is  tneir  business. 
Today  they  are  realizing  that  any  solution  of 
their  business  problems  must   bo  based  on  some 
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TO  THESE  QUESTIONS  and 
others    the    CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
gives    in   answer    some    facts  mar- 
shalled by  research  experts  in  the  AAA 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    In  the 
following  pages  we  sketch  in  the  rough  out- 
lines of  the  changing  food  consumption  picture. 


knowledge  of  what  is  likely  to  be  needed  to  feed 
American  people  in  the  coming  years. 

HOW  MUCH  of  the  more  important  foods 
do  we  usually  consume  in  a  given  year?  How  do 
these  amounts  compare  with  the  amounts  which 
nutrition  experts  say  are  adequate  for  good 
health?  When  consumer  income  falls  off,  do  we 
eat  less  food?  Are  food  habits  changing  so 
that  greater  or  smaller  amounts  of  particular 
food  products  will  be  demanded  in  the  future 
than  in  the  present? 


MOST  ARRESTING  fact  about  changes  in 
the  total  amount  of  food  people  eat  from  one 
year  to  the  next  is  the  lack  of  change.  Pros- 
perity may  come  and  go,  consumers'  incomes  rise 
and  fall,  yet  the  total  poundage  of  food  America 
eats  goes  on  almost  the  same.  Take  any  5- 
year  period  since  the  war — such  as  the  periods 
given  above — and  compare  it  with  any  other 
5  years  in  the  same  post-war  period  and  you 
jvill  see  that  there  has  been  remarkably  little 
change  in  the  total  per  capita  consumption  of 
foods . 
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SUCH  AVERAGES  tell  nothing  of  the 
relative  amounts  of  food  which  poor  and  rich 
people  have  eaten  in  these  periods.  They  are 
theoretical  averages  in  the  sense  that  they 
represent  all  food  sold  divided  by  the  total 
population. 

INDIVIDUAL  FOODS  within  the  grand 
total  tell  different  stories.  Though  foods 
classified  into  main  food  groups  kept  within  a 
comparatively  stable  range  of  volume  of  con- 
sumption, the  figures  tell  tales  of  swift  rises 
of  some  foods  in  public  taste  and  gradual  fall- 
ing off  in  popularity  of  others. 

CEREAL  CONSUMPTION'S  downward  trend 
has  been  noticeable  to  economists  for  a  long 
time,  showing  in  figures  as  far  back  as  1889. 
Apparently  this  decline  was  halted  in  the  '20 's. 
During  the  depression  when  people  might  have  been 
expected  to  eat  proportionately  more  of  the  low- 
cost  sources  of  energy,  the  decline  in  cereal 
consumption  set  in  once  more.  Consumption  of 
wheat  flour,  easily  the  most  important  cereal 
food,  apparently  increased  in  the  first  half  of 
the  decade  but  sagged  during  the  1930-33  de- 
pression years.  Rice  figured  as  importantly 
in  average  consumption  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'30 's  as  10  years  earlier,  and  cereal  breakfast 
foods  seemed  to  take  a  gradually  larger  place  in 
the  national  market  basket  from  1924  on,  but 
average  consumption  of  cornmeal  declined  steadily 
from  1920.  Most  of  this  loss  in  cornmeal  seems 
to  be  due  to  smaller  demand  from  people  in  cities 
and  villages  and  not  to  any  lessening  of  demand 
from  farm  families. 

POTATOES,  another  low-cost  source  of 
energy,  dropped  in  consumption  steadily  through 
the  period  from  1920  to  1933. 

LEAN  MEATS,  poultry,  and  fish — 
piece  de  resistance  of  good  living  to  many 
consumers  —  decreased  in  consumption  slightly 
through  the  decade  ending  in  1934.  Not  all  meats 
held  to  this  fairly  steady  course.  BEEF  con- 
sumption slid  off  during  post-war  years  while 
pork  apparently  picked  up,  continuing  what  looks 
like  a  gradual  shift  from  beef  to  pork  begun  in 
pre-war  days.  Poultry  and  fish  consumption, 
measured  as  accurately  as  possible,  showed  little 
change   in  consumer  demand  from  1924  to  1934. 

BIGGEST  MEAT  eaters  seem  to  be  in  the 
West,  smallest  in  the  South,  where  poultry  seems 


to  be  a  special  food  attraction.  Fish  consump- 
tion seems  highest  along  the  Northeastern  Coast. 

EGG  CONSUMPTION  increased  about  10 
percent  during  the  top  years  of  "prosperity" 
over  the  first  half  of  the  decade  of  the  '20's. 
Hard  times  halted  the  rate  of  advance,  but  eggs 
kept  up  a  slightly  higher  average  consumption 
level  in  1930-33  depression  years  than  in  the 
previous  "prosperity"  years. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  came  steadily  into  their 
own  with  consumers  during  the  nineteen-twenties, 
started  backsliding  in  1932,  and  by  1934  lost 
considerable  ground.  Average  consumption  in  the 
depression  years  1931-33,  however  was  greater 
than  in  "prosperous"  1925-29  in  the  case  of 
milk  and  cream,  butter,  and  evaporated  milk. 
In  the  case  of  cheese,  ice  cream,  and  conder.sed 
milk,  it  was  somewhat  smaller. 

FRUITS  OCCUPIED  an  increasingly  im- 
portant spot  on  the  national  marketing  list  dur- 
ing the  '20 's,  then  lost  during  the  depression 
much  of  their  gains.  This  pattern  does  not  apply 
to  each  individual  fruit.  Consumption  of  citrus 
fruits  stepped  up  not  only  during  the  "prosper- 
ous" years  but  even  more  during  the  1931-33 
depression  years.  Melons  moved  little  one  way 
or  another  in  average  consumption.  On  the 
reverse  side,  apples — easily  the  most  import- 
ant among  the]  fresh  fruits — declined  at  varying 
tempos  throughout  the  14  years  from  1920  to  1933. 
Dried  fruit  consumption  showed  little  change. 

CITY  CONSUMPTION  of  vegetables,  the 
group  including  all  but  potatoes,  followed  the 
same  pattern  as  fruit  during  "prosperity"  years, 
but  unlike  fruit  held  their  gains  in  depression 
years,  1930-33.  Increases  in  average  con- 
sumption of  asparagus,  beets,  carrots,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  lettuce,  and  peppers,  accounted 
for  most  of  the  increases.  Potatoes  fell  slowly 
and  unevenly  from  favor  from  early  post-war 
days  up  to  the  latest  figures. 

SUGAR  and  sirup  gained  in  consumption 
from  the  early  to  the  late  '20 's,  dropping 
sharply  during  depression  years  to  a  lower  level 
than  the  average  for  the  whole  14  years,  1920-33. 

COFFEE,  TEA,  spices,  and  such  grocer- 
ies made  a  small  but  definite  gain  in  the  years 
[Concluded  on  Page  17] 


Charttng  the  Course 
for  belter  Cheese  Consumers 

Learning  to  choose  among  the  many 
tempting  types  of  cheese  means  learnmg 
the  route  to  treasure  m  taste  and  food  value 


TASTE  AND  food  value  are  the  twin  pots 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  route  of  cheese  con- 
sumption. And  because  cheese  is  a  concentrated 
food,  th'ese  pots  are  packed  full  of  good  measure 
for  your  money. 

TEN  POUNDS  of  milk  go  into  every 
pound  of  cheese  that  is  manufactured — and  with 
them  most  of  the  constituents  which  make  milk  so 
necessary  and  valuable  a  food.  Most  of  the 
milk  solids  of  the  original  milk  are  represented 


in  cheese.  Some  of  the  lactose,  some  of  the 
protein,  and  a  part  of  the  vitamin  and  mineral 
content  go  into  the  discard  with  the  whey  or 
liquid  residue  from  cheese  making.  Even  count- 
ing these  losses,  cheese  remains  an  excellent 
source  of  protein,  like  meat  and  eggs,  for  build- 
ing body  tissue,  of  certain  vitamins  for  the 
general  good  of  the  body,  and  of  calcium  and 
other  minerals  vital  to  good  straight  bones  and 
strong  teeth.  Five  ounces  of  American  Cheddar 
cheese  are  usually  accepted  as  the  equivalent  to 
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the  food  value  of  one  quart  of  fluid  whole  milk. 
And  at  the  same  time  cheese  varies  your  diet 
with  stimulating  flavors  not  to  be  had  from  any 
other  food. 

EIGHTEEN  VARIETIES  cover  the  list  of 
basic  kinds  of  cheese.  But  by  name  there  are 
400,  most  of  these  names  being  of  local  origin, 
usually  named  after  towns  or  communities.  Eu- 
rope, of  course,  leads  in  variety  and  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  consumption  of  cheese,  but 
many  types  are 
made  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  a 
few  are  American 
in  origin. 


Climate  should  be  of  a  certain  brand.  Bacteria 
or  "molds"  necessary  to  the  characteristic 
ripening  of  different  cheeses  apparently  thrive 
better  in  Europe  and  favor  European  cheese 
making.  Cheese  fanciers  will  be  glad  to  know, 
though,  there  are  artificial  ways  of  duplicating 
these  European  conditions  in  this  country.  Two 
things  stand  in  the  way  of  these  artificial 
means  becoming  generally  used  here — cost  and 
the  cheese  consumer's  preference  for  an  imported 
label . 


Pineapple 


MILK 
used  in  cheese 
manufacture  is 
one  determination 
of  the  type  of 
cheese  produced. 
Cow's  milk  is  the 
bas  i  s  for  most 
cheese,  but 
goat's  milk  and 
sheep's  milk  are 
called  for  in 
producing  certain, 
distinctive 
cheese  s .  Even 
buffalo's  milk  is 
used  for  a 
little  —  known 
Italian  cheese. 

WHOLE 
milk  and  skimmed 
milk    form  the 


EDAM 


Parmesan 

Club  or  Snappy -i 
Cheese 

Cream 


AMERICAN 
Cheddar  Cheese 


Cream 

Club  or  Snappy 
Cheese 


Swiss  (loaf) 


Limburger 


Cottage 


base 


for  different  cheeses. 
Whole  milk  cheeses  are  good  sources  of  Vitamin 
A.  Best  known  whole  milk  types  are  Cheddar, 
limburger,  brick,  cream,  Roquefort,  Swiss,  and  Ca- 
membert .    Cottage  cheese  is  a  skimmed  milk  product . 

EUROPEANS  TAKE  more  advantage  of  this 
bargain  package  of  nourishment  than  do  Ameri- 
cans. The  average  Swiss  citizen  eats  16  pounds, 
the  German  10^,  and  the  Britisher  8^.  while  the 
average  per  capita  cheese  consumption  in  America 
is  only  4^  pounds  per  year.  Naturally,  these 
countries  whose  cheese  consumption  is  high  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  more  cheese.  The  taste  of- 
the  country  is  not  the  only  reason.  Cheese 
making     requires     the     cooperation    of  nature. 


CHEESE 
age  has  much  to  do 
with  the  flavor 
of  certain  varie- 
ties. Roquefort, 
famous  sheep's 
milk  cheese,  re- 
quires 5  or  6 
months '  aging 
and  it  will  keep 
i  ndefinitely. 
Contrariwise, 
cream  or  Neufcha- 
tel  type  cheese 
requires  only  5 
or  10  days'  aging 
and  is  best  eaten 
within  a  few  days 
after  its  manu- 
facture . 

AMERI- 
CAN CHEESE  is  far 
and  away  the  fa- 
vorite  of  the 
cheeses  made  in 
this  country.  In 
1930  we  produced  more  than  3  times  as  much  of  it 
as  of  all  other  kinds  combined.  American  cheese 
is  really  Cheddar  cheese — named  for  the  English 
village  where  it  has  been  made  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  Strictly  speaking  we  should  call 
ours  "American  Cheddar."  It  is  made  in  various 
sizes,  from  10  to  80  pounds  in  weight.  Each 
size  has  its  special  name  such  as  "D^iisies", 
"Long  Horns",  "Flats",  but  the  quality  is  the 
same . 

FLAVOR  AND  texture  of  American  cheese 
depend  on  several  things:  The  kind  of  milk 
used,  the  way  it  is  handled,  the  length  of  time 
and  temperature  at  which  it  is  cured. 


Roquefort 
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Breaking  the  curd 
of  Swiss  cheese 
after  it  has  set 


American  Cheese  for  Home  Consump- 
tion." Send  5  cents  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1734. 

PINEAPPLE  CHEESE,  so  called 
from  its  shape,  is  really  a  form  of 
American  Cheddar.  It  has  a  slightly 
different  flavor  from  American  and  is 
more  expensive.  It  is  cooked  at  a 
higher  temperature  and  consequently 
requires  a  longer  time  to  cure.  Any 
cheese  which  requires  a  longer  time 
to  cure  usually  sells  for  a  higher 
price.  Pineapple  cheese  has  less  mois- 
ture than  American  and  gives  consumers 
a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  fat. 


SAMPLING  IS  your  best  guide 
to  flavor.  If  you  are  a  cheese  lover 
it  takes  only  a  crumb  to  tell  you  all. 
"Sharp"  cheese  is  simply  American 
that  has  been  allowed  to  age  from  8 
months  to  a  year.  Mild-flavored 
American  is  anywhere  from  4  to  7 
months  old. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  can  be  ac- 
quired by  consumers  with  technical 
ambitions  in  the  direction  of  making 
American  cheese  from  the  Department 
of    Agriculture    publication  "Making 


'I  C  ■ 


Swiss  ch.ee se  irv  firtal  form. 


.  J 


MOST  PINEAPPLE 
cheese  consumers  use  it  as  a 
spread.  To  conserve  it  to  the 
end,  remove  the  top  and  dig 
the  cheese  out  as  it  is  need- 
ed, replacing  the  top  between 
times . 

BRICK  AND  Munster 
cheese  are  second  to  American 
in  quantity  produced.  This 
type  is  like  a  soft  Swiss 
cheese,  its  flavor  strong  and 
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sweetish.  The  texture  should  be  elastic  with 
many  small  round  eyes  or  holes.  About  2  months 
are  required  for  it  to  mature.  Look  for  a  well 
squared-up  piece  of  a  pale  yellow  color  when  you 
are  buying  brick  cheese.  If  it  is  beginning  to 
flatten  out  it  will  probably  be  too  soft  to 
please  you. 

CREAM  CHEESE,  mild-flavored  popular 
product  in  the  3-by-2-by-l-inch  tinfoil  package, 
is  third  in  volume  of  American  cheese  produc- 
tion.    Best  when  fresh,  it  calls  for  icy  storage. 

MILK  FOR  cream  cheese,  according  to 
Federal  standards,  is  enriched  with  added  cream. 
The  cream  is  thickened  and  allowed  to  drain  for 
about  4  days.  Then  it  is  salted  and  molded. 
In  a  few  days  it  is  ready  for  use.  Exceptionally 
rich  among  cheeses,  not  less  than  65  percent 
of   the   solids   must   be   milk    fat.     Cheddar  is 


required  to  have  not  less  than  50  percent  of  fat 
in  the  solids. 

DETAILS  OF  the  process  of  making  these 
practical  home-manufactured  types  of  cheese  are 
in  "Neufchatel  and  Cream  Cheese",  for  sale  at 
5  cents  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  960,  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COTTAGE  CHEESE,  sometimes  confused 
with  cream  cheese,  is  made  from  skim  milk. 
While  it  has  very  little  fat  and  is  therefore 
low  in  fuel  value,  it  is  an  excellent  and  inex- 
pensive source  of  protein,  of  Vitamins  B  and  G, 
and  of  calcium  and  other  minerals.  It  presents 
unlimited  possibilities  for  filling  the  gaps 
in  the  milk  quota  as  it  can  be  used  in  numerous 
ways — in  salads,  sandwiches,  or  plain.  Some 
people  like  it  with  sugar  and  served  in  this 
form  it  can  occasionally  fill  the  place  reserved 
for  sweets  in  the  menu.  Others  like  it  with 
cream.  Cottage  cheese  is  often  sold  with  in- 
definite amounts  of  cream  added.  The  labeling 
"creamed"  cottage  cheese,  is  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish this  product .  It  can  even  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  main  dish  of  a  meal.  Not  only 
does  it  supply  nourishment  but  it  helps  reduce 
expense  and  has  a  definitely  "come-hither" 
quality. 

SIMPLEST  CHEESE  of  all  to  make  at 
home,  cottage  cheese,  is  a  practical  ending  for 
milk  accidentally  allowed  to  sour.  Directions 
are  given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1451 — "Mak- 
ing and  Using  Cottage  Cheese  in  the  Home", 
which  may  be  bought  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  in  Washington,  D.   C.  for  5  cents. 

SWISS  CHEESE  takes  fourth  place  in 
U.  S.  cheese  production.  In  the  past  we  im- 
ported half  of  all  the  Swiss  cheese  we  ate. 
Now  we  import  only  a  fourth.  Only  recently 
have  we  learned  how  to  make  Swiss  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  imported  variety. 

OFFICIAL  NAME  for  Swiss  is  Emmentha- 
ler,  for  the  Canton  of  Emmenthal  in  Switzer- 
land, where  it  was  first  made.  One  hundred  to 
220  pounds  is  the  average  weight  of  a  Swiss 
cheese.  They  are  usually  round  and  flattish — 3 
to  4  feet  across  and  8  to  10  inches  thick. 
Holes  in  Swiss  cheese  of  first  quality  are 
fairly  regular  in  spacing  and  shape.  They  vary 
from  the  size  of  a  nickel  to  that  of  a  half- 


Amfirican  Cheddar 
cheese  stays  in, 
the  curing  room 
from  a  month,  to 
a  year 


dollar.  Tiny  cracks  indicate  too  high  fat  con- 
tent but  do  not  usually  affect  the  flavor  of 
the  cheese.  Pin  holes  are  a  sign  of  poor  qual- 
ity and  often  a  bitter  taste. 


or  domestic  Roquefort  successfully  from  cow's 
milk  and  is  cooperating  with  various  state  agri- 


cultural colleges  and 
their  experiments. 


commercial    concerns  in 


CURING  SWISS  cheese  takes  from  6  to  10 
jmonths   in  Europe  and 
'iZ  to  6  in  the  United 

jstates.     When  ready, 

|( 

|it  has  a  hard  rind  and 
ijwill  keep  indefinite- 
ly. It  is  better  to 
ibuy  it  in  small  quan- 
Stities  as  you  use  it, 
iunless  you  have  room 
for  a  sizable  segment 
:of  the  whole  cheese, 
as  it  dries  out 
quickly  after  being 
sliced. 

LIMBURGER— 

j fifth  in  popularity — 
is  named  for  the  Bel- 
gian town  of  Limburg 

I  where  it  was  first 
made.  Wisconsin  and 
New   York   make  prac— 

',  tically  all   the  lim- 

iburger  in  this  coun- 
try and  such  good  limburger  that  we  no  longer 

i import  any  at  all.  The  strong  characteristic 
odor  of  this  cheese  has  made  for  it  many  ene- 
mies. But  once  this  barrier  is  passed,  the 
cheese  has  a  surprisingly  mild  and  subtle  fla- 
vor, delightful  to  many.  It  is  a  small  cheese — 
about  6  by  6  by  3  inches,  weighs  around  2 
pounds,  and  is  soft  and  runny  when  ripe.  You 
will  find  it  on  the  market  only  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  as  it  is  rather  perishable.  Keep  it  on 
ice  in  an  air-tight  tin,  if  possible. 

ROQUEFORT  CHEESE,  imported  from 
France,  is  popular  with  after-dinner  nibblers 
and  with  those  discriminating  dabblers  in  hors 
d ' oeuvres  and  salad  dressing.  Made  from 
sheep's  milk,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
a  small  proportion  of  cow's  milk,  it  requires 
5  or  6  months'  ripening.  The  mottled  green 
appearance  which  gives  it  that  Roquefort  look 
when  fully  ripe  comes  from  inoculation  of  a 
special  mold — Penicillium  roqueforti.  For  the 
last  15  years,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  American 
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CortsurrLers  cart  bu-y  cKeese 
by  GoveimmerLi:  grade 


COLD  STORAGE  in  a  covered  container 
insures  Roquefort's 
keeping  qualities.  It 
can  be  kept  indef- 
initely. 

PARMESAN 
cheese  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  Italian  spa- 
ghetti. What  we  use 
in  this  country  is 
practically  all  im- 
ported. Parmesan  is 
very  hard  and  will 
keep  for  years.  Prac- 
tically impossible  to 
cut,  it  can  be  broken 
and  grated  easily  if 
properly  made.  Some 
grocers  and  delica- 
tessen stores  now 
sell  small  waxed  pa- 
per or  cardboard  con- 
tainers of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  put  out  by  large  cheese  manu- 
facturers. It  is  a  good  idea  to  buy  just  what 
you  need  of  this,  as  it  is  fairly  expensive  and 
is  likely  to  dry  out  after  the  container  is 
opened. 

CAMEMBERT  from  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
has  almost  replaced  the  imported  cheese.  Made 
from  cow's  milk,  it  is  allowed  to  cure  from  4 
to  6  weeks.  When  ready  to  eat,  it  is  soft  and 
creamy  inside  a  stiff  crust  which  is  either  the 
best  part  of  the  cheese  or  the  discard  depending 
on  which  side  of  the  age-old  Camembert  contro- 
versy you  take.  Some  other  varieties  of  cheese, 
formerly  imported,  are  being  replaced  by  domes- 
tic brands. 

ITALIAN  TYPE  cheeses  of  the  mild, 
soft  kind  are  produced  more  extensively  in  Cal- 
ifornia than  in  any  other  State.  Wisconsin  and 
New  York — next  in  volume — produce  less  than  half 
as  much. 
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CANNED   CHEESE   is  a 
new  way  of  marketing  natural 
American    Cheddar    and    Roque-  I 
fort — this  last  in  small  quan- 
tities.    Cans  with  air  vents 
allow  the  cheese  to  continue  ' 
maturing  and  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  a  rind.     Sizes  sold 
are  1-pound,  2— pound,  and  12—  i 
ounce    round    cans    for  home 
consumption,  and  a  5-pound 
oblong  shape  for  sandwich 
shops . 

LEGAL  STANDARDS  for 
some  types  of  cheese  have' 
been  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
American  Cheddar  must  contain 
no  more  than  38  percent  mois- 
ture. Other  cheese  standards 
are  described  in  "Defini- 
tions and  Standards  for  Food 
Products",  a  free  pamphlet 
available  from  the  Food  & 
Drug  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Ask  for  Service 
and  Regulatory  Announcement, 
F.  D.  No.  2. 


PROCESS  CHEESE  is  the  name  given  to 
all  reworked  cheese.  A  recent  product,  it  has 
taken  an  important  place  in  the  industry.  Un- 
der it  come  the  soft  cheese  sold  under  brand 
names,  usually  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  in  small 
cartons.  American  Cheddar,  Swiss,  brick,  and 
Roquefort  may  all  be  processed.  Processing 
consists  in  general  of  grinding  up  the  cheese, 
cooking  it  with  solutions  of  certain  salts  which 
prevent  fat  separation,  and  pouring  it  into 
containers  to  "set." 

FLAVOR  AND  texture  of  process  cheese 
depend  on  the  age  of  cheese  used  and  the  time  it 
is  cooked.  If  American  Cheddar,  for  instance, 
in  more  than  7  months  old,  experts  say,  the 
process  cheese  will  be  grainy.  If  less  than  4, 
it  will  be  rubbery.  Thirty— seven  to  40  percent 
moisture  is  best  for  slicing.  With  less,  the 
cheese  breaks,  with  more  it  sticks  to  the  knife. 
Though  processing  does  not  take  away  food  value 
from  the  cheese  used,  there  is  proportionately 
less  cheese  in  a  pound  of  the  processed  product 
which  is  made  up  partly  of  the  emulsifying  salts 
added  to  the  original  cheese. 
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VOLUNTARY  GRADES  have  also  been  set  up 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  American 
cheese.  A  few  manufacturers  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  presentation  of  the  quality  values 
of  their  cheese  to  the  consumer.  To  be  sure  of 
the  grade  when  buying  cheese,  look  for  the  grade 
mark  on  the  rind  or  on  the  can.  93—  and  92— score 
mean  first  qualities. 

WISCONSIN  PRODUCES  most  cheese  in  the 
United  States.  Since  1910  it  has  been  the  lead- 
ing State  and  in  1930  Wisconsin  alone  produced 
almost  twice  as  much  American  Cheddar  as  the 
rest  of  the  country  combined.  In  Plymouth, 
Wisconsin,  is  the  principal  cheese  exchange 
where  wholesale  prices  for  American  Cheddar, , 
domestic  Swiss,  limburger,  and  brick  cheese  arej 
established  every  week.  Two  more  cheese  ex- 
changes are  located-  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago. 

FARMERS  RECEIVED  74  million  dollars^ 
for  the  5  billion  pounds  of  milk  which  went 
into  cheese  production  in  1930.  In  1935,  ac- 
cording to  present  estimates,  they  will  prob- 
ably sell  about  3.8  billion  pounds  of  milk  for 
cheese  making.  i 
[Concluded  on  Page  17] 


MILK  PRODUCERS  as  well  as 
families  on  relief  benefit  from  pur- 
chases of  dairy  products  by  the  Agricul- 
/  tural   Adjustment  Administration.  A 

purchase  program  was  begun  in  August  1933.  From 
that  date  until  September  12  of  this  year  relief 
families  have  received,  through  distribution  by 
the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation,  63,163,- 
429  pounds  of  butter,  17,970,382  pounds  of 
cheese,  8,324,280  pounds  of  dry  skim  milk, 
37,595,984  pounds  of  evaporated  milk,  at  a  total 
value  of  $20,350,131.60.  Already  purchased  and 
still  to  be  delivered  are  8,258,414  pounds  of 
butter  and  dry  skim  milk  at  an  estimated  value 
of  $1,189,282.45.  Special  appropriations  by 
Congress  and  advances  from  the  Treasury  under 
the  terms  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
have  made  possible  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  these  important  dietary  items.  Abnormally 
large,  price-depressing  storage  stocks  have  been 
reduced  and  a  considerable  degree  of  stability 
has  been  restored  to  the  market  for  these  prod- 
ucts. 


AAA 


HONEY  CONSUMERS  can  hereafter  walk 
into  their  favorite  grocery  stores  and  ask  for 
a  12-ounce  jar  of  California  Orange  Blossom 
Honey  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  the 
pretty  glass  jar  will  contain  exactly  12  ounces 
of  Orange  Blossom  Honey,  ten-tenths  orange 
blossom — not  one-tenth  orange  blossom,  two- 
tenths  clover,  and  seven-tenths  a  mixed  bouquet. 
The  new  honey  standardization  law  in  California 
which  went  into  effect  September  15  requires 
that  when  honeys  are  blended  the  label  must  state 
that  the  contents  are  blended  and  shall  not  be 
marked  as  being  from  a  particular  floral  source. 
Containers  have  been  standardized  by  weight  and 
no  longer  will  consumers  be  deceived  by  packs 
which  appear  to  be  a  size   that  would  contain 


much  more  honey  than  they  actually  do.  The  law 
sets  up  restrictions  against  deceptive  packs, 
displays,  blending,  labeling,  and  other  devices 
which  might  be  and  have  been  used  by  unscrupu- 
lous persons  and  firms  to  deceive  or  defraud 
consumers.  The  California  law  protects  those 
consumers  who  like  their  honey  from  the  comb  by 
requiring  comb  honey  to  meet  definite  standards, 
and  be  classified,  graded,  packed,  and  marked 
according  to  the  grade  color  classification, 
packing,  and  marketing  requirements  specified  by 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  California 
Fancy,  California  No.  1,  and  California  No.  2 
are  the  three  classified  grades  of  extracted 
honey. 


AAA 


SWEET  CORN  growers  in  Pennsylvania  are 
getting  rewards  for  better  corn  sold  to  the 
canning  industry,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Markets.  The  bureau  says  that  experi- 
mental work  along  this  line  has  been  done  before 
in  Pennsylvania  but  that  the  actual  purchasing 
of  corn  on  the  basis  of  United  States  standards 
has  never  been  attempted  until  this  year.  Qual- 
ity is  determined  by  the  inspector  in  accordance 
with  the  official  grades  and  the  grower  is  paid 
for  the  grade  represented.  This  first  grading 
of  sweet  corn  under  Federal  standards  by  a  State 
licensed  inspector  in  Pennsylvania,  started  at 
a  Columbia  County  cannery  in  August,  marks 
another  milestone  on  the  road  to  simplified  and 
economical  shopping  for  the  consumer,  better 
returns  to  the  grower.  Although  these  grades 
do  not  go  all  the  way  to  the  consumer,  this  is 
a  first  step  in  that  direction.  An  upward 
spiral  should  be  the  result  of  consumers'  in- 
creased appetites  for  good  corn  and  growers' 
efforts  to  grow  that  good  corn  for  the  cash 
premiums  in  store. 
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"FRESH  EGGS"  is  a  sign  which  assumed 
new  significance  in  Massachusetts  on  September 
20  when  a  "Fresh  Egg  Bill"  went  into  effect. 
This  bill  makes  it  illegal  to  designate  any 
eggs  as  "fresh"  unless  they  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  quality.  The  Massachusetts  law  does 
not  restrict  the  use  of  size  terms  but  hereafter 
egg  consumers  in  that  State  may  expect  eggs 
labeled  "fresh"  to  have  clean,  sound  shells; 
firm,  clear  whites;  yolks  not  plainly  visible; 
air  cells  not  more  than  ^  inch  in  depth;  and  no 
visible  germ  development. 

EGG  STANDARDS  became  law  in  California 
on  September  15.  In  this  State  eggs  will  be 
graded  as  Specials,  Extras,  Standards,  and 
Trades,  and  will  have  four  weight  specifica- 
tions— Large,  averaging  23^  ounces  to  the  dozen; 
Medium,  averaging  20  ounces  to  the  dozen;  Small, 
averaging  16  ounces  to  the  dozen;  and  Peewee, 
including  eggs  weighing  less  than  1^  ounces 
each.  Eggs  which  are  not  "Large"  in  size  and 
"Extras"  in  quality  must  be  definitely  labeled 
or  placarded  as  to  the  quality  and  size  with 
which  they  actually  comply. 

The  President's  Adviser 
Takes  up  Consumer  Problems 

[Concluded  from  Page  5] 

of  course,  will  be  reflected  in  increased  ac- 
tivity in  manufacturing  centers  as  well  as  in 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  general 
public.  The  latter  phase,  of  course,  is  our 
primary  interest. 

"CLOSELY  ALLIED  to  the  work  of  the  re- 
search division  is  the  work  of  studying  public 
policy  and  its  effects  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
consumer.  This  involves  study  of  most  of  the 
legislation  before  Congress  and  a  great  deal  of 
legislation  in  the  States,  for  it  is  rarely  that 
a  law  affects  commerce  without  vitally  involving 
the  consumer.  Some  of  the  results  of  such 
work  I  shall  carry  direct  to  the  White  House  in 
my  capacity  as  the  Executive's  Adviser  on 
Consumer  Problems. 

"A  PUBLIC  intelligence  staff  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  the  results  of  these  re- 
searches and  studies  known  to  consumers  through 
news  mediums  and  through  the  County  Councils. 

"IT  IS  intended  further  that  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  should  have  full 
consideration  in  the  councils  of  industry. 


"IT  HAS  been  pointed  out  that  although, 
hearings  before  Congressional  committees,  trade  i 
practice  boards,  and  similar  agencies,  have  long  [ 
recognized  the  r  .ght  of  both  labor  and  capital  , 
to  a  voice,  the  other  party  to  the  action,  the  , 
consumer  of  the  product ,  has  not  always  been  heard . 

"IN  HELPING  the  consumer  obtain  con- j 
sideration  of  his  problems,  we  emphasize  the 
importance  of  making  the  consumer's  efforts  at 
bettering  his  lot  cooperative  with  and  supple- 
mental to  the  efforts  of  other  elements  in  in- 
dustrial and  merchandising  circles  striving  for 
greater  volume. 

"THE  ENERGY  of  the  consumer,  his 
power,  must  be  concentrated  at  the  point  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  allied  with  those 
interests  which  are  equally  concerned  with 
efficiency  and  expansion  of  production.  The 
aim  is  increased  consumption,  not  a  blind,  semi- 
envious  assault  on  either  prices  or  profits. 

"WE  REITERATE  the  fact  that  our  func- 
tion is  neither  punitive  nor  inquisitorial,  but 
advisory.  We  are  not  a  pressure  group.  We  do 
not  regard  ourselves  as  party  to  a  tripartite 
fight  among  labor,  capital,  and  consumer  for  the 
lion's  share  of  the  benefits  of  industry.  We 
are  not  interested  in  beating  down  prices  at  all 
costs.  We  are  not  interested  in  subsidizing  the 
consumer  to  the  detriment  of  a  fair  wage  and  an 
opportunity  for  profit.  The  consumer  is  not  a 
personage  apart;  an  increase  in  a  wage  which  is 
too  low — resulting  in  increased  consumption — is 
as  much  the  consumer '  s  interest  as  lower  costs;  the 
consumer's  interest  is  simply  the  public  interest." 

CONSUMERS  WILL  be  interested  to  learn 
not   only  of   the  broad  general   outlines  giveiXi 
above,  but  also  the  specific  news  of  the  publi- 
cation which  will  be  issued  by  the  Consumers' 
Division.     Titled  "The   Consumer",    it  is  a  bi- 
weekly successor  to  "Consumer  Notes."    It  will 
lay  special  stress  on  problems  of  public  policy,  | 
legislation,  industrial  organization,  and  judi-i 
cial  decision  which  affect  the  consumer  and  his  I 
interest.     Write    to    the    Consumers'  Division, 
NRA,  Washington,  and  ask  to  be  put  on  the  list 
to  receive  this  latest  consumer  publication  free 
every  2  weeks.     Other  material   which  will  be 
available    to    consumers    includes   pamphlets  on 
consumers'   simple  tests  of  quality,  consumers' 
co-op  organization  and  on  the  progress  made  and 
expected    in    establishment    of    standards    and  I 
uniform  labeling. 
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A  TABLE  SHOWING  WHICH  WAY  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  HABITS  HAVE  GONE  > 


SUPPLYING  covered.  The  same  holds  for 
FOOD  FOR  beans,  peas,  and  nuts,  while  fats 

NORMAL  stood  during  the  1930-33  depres- 

CONSUMPTION  sion  years  at  almost  the  same  level 
[Concluded from  Page 8)  of  Consumption  as  in  1920. 

INTERESTING  SIDELIGHT  on  this  first 
sketch  of  changing  American  habits  of  eating 
is  the  possibility  that  the  trend  of  America's 
consumption  o  f 
many  food  groups 
is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the 
amounts  of  food 
prescribed  by 
nutritionists  as 
acceptable  from 
the  point  of  view 
of  health.  Using 
Dr.  Stiebeling's 
"Diets  at  Four 
Levels  of  Nutri- 
tion and  Cost", 
we  can  measure 
past  consumption 
from  the  point  of 
view  of  nutri- 
tion authorities. 


OF  SUGARS,  we  still  eat  more  than  is 
called  for  even  in  the  "liberal  diet"  which 
takes  no  account  of  pleasure  spending  but  budg- 
ets the  food  expenditures  on  the  basis  of 
their  most  needed  nutritional  returns.  Our 
decrease  in  sugar  consumption  since  the  depres- 
sion, which  has  more  than  wiped  out  the  gains  of 
the  prosperous  years  may  indicate  more  than  a 
temporary  trend  away  from  this  high  quota. 


Commodity  or  group 


Cereal  products   

All  potatoes  

Sugar  and  sirup  

Dairy  products: 

Milk  and  cream  *  

Manufactured   

Fruits: 

Fresh  ^   

Dried  

Vegetables  *  

Lean  meats  and  fish  

Eggs  

Beans,  peas,  and  nuts_ 
Fats  (except  butter)_._ 
Beverages,  spices, 

chocolate  ^  

Total  food  


and 


Average  per  capita  consumption  per  year  by  periods 


1920-24 


Pounds 
228 
172 
110 

315 
43 

173 
6 
142 
135 
23 
14 
45 


16 


1,  422 


1925-29 


Pounds 

229 
162 
116 

335 
47 

186 
6 
157 
132 
26 
15 
46 


17 


1,  474 


1930-33 


Pounds 

221 
154 
109 

349 
45 

176 
6 

158 
130 
27 
16 
45 


18 


1,  454 


1920-33 


Po unds 

226 
163 
112 

332 
45 

179 
6 

152 
133 
25 
15 
45 


IN  FAT 
consumption  our 
trend  is  actually 
above  and  beyond 
the  quota  of  fat 
called  for  in  the 
"liberal  diet" 
which  has  the 
highest  fat  re- 
quirements of  the 
four  diets. 


17 


1,  450 


'  Consumption  of  foodstuffs  in  terms  of  weight  sold  in  retail  market. 
'  Whole  milk  and  cream  in  terms  of  whole  milk. 

■  Fresh  and  canned  fruit  in  terms  of  fresh  fruit;  watermelons  and  cantaloupes  included. 

*  Consumption  of  fre  sh  and  canned  vegetables  per  urban  inhabitant  in  terms  of  fresh 
vegetables.    Data  for  production  of  farm  gardens  not  available. 

*  Includes  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  and  chocolate. 


IN  MILK 
consumption,  our 
I  recorded  gains, 
while  leaving  us 

far  down  between  the  amount  of  dairy  products 
required  for  the  lowest  "restricted"  emergency 
diet  and  those  for  the  "adequate  diet  at  minimum 
cost",  would  seem  to  point — since  they  are 
gains — toward  the  more  generous  diets  from  the 
nutritional  point  of  view.  Still,  average  con- 
:  sumption  in  1920-34  was  well  under  the  require- 
ments for  the  latter  diet. 


LEAN 
MEAT,  fish,  and 
egg  consumption 
during  the  14 
years  1920  to 
1  9  3  3  averaged 
relatively  high 
in  the  diet  sched- 
ule, almost  half 
way  between  the 
"adequate  diet  at 
moderate  cost"  and  the  top  level  of  the  "liberal 
diet . " 

CONSUMPTION  ESTIMATES  are  difficult 
and  doubtful  at  best,  but  those  Government  ex- 
perts who  know  best  the  doubts  and  the  diffi- 
culties believe  these  glimpses  of  our  past  and 
present  eating  tendencies  to  be  suggestive  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  future. 


LOWER  COST  diets  naturally  call  for 
larger  amounts  of  cereals  and  bread  than  the 
higher  cost  diets.  Our  actual  consumption  in 
1920-33  was  very  close  to  the  amounts  called  for 
in  the  "adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost." 

OUR  FRUIT  and  vegetable  consumption 
had  come  up  before  the  depression  to  a  per  capita 
figure  well  above  that  called  for  in  the  "ade- 
quate diet  at  minimum  cost."  For  the  whole  1920- 
34  period  it  stood  midway  between  the  minimum 
and  moderate  cost  adequate  diets. 


Better  Cheese  Consumers 

[Concluded  from  Page  14] 

CHEESE  REPRESENTS  the  destination  of 
only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  milk  produced 
in  this  country,  yet  the  farmers'  stake  in  cheese 
production  is  bigger  than  a  first  glance  at  milk 
production  figures  would  indicate.  Prices  of 
all  dairy  products  are  so  closely  interde- 
pendent that  a  rise  in  cheese  consumption  almost 
inevitably  stimulates  the  dairy  business  in  gen- 
eral and  results  in  greater  returns  to  farmers 
for  milk  sold  for  all  purposes. 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


FOOD  PRICES  in  early  September 
continued  the  moderate  rise 
which  started  about  the  end  of 
July.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics report  indicates  a  grad- 
ual increase  from  a  level  of  121 . 3 
percent  of  1913  on  July  30,  to 
123.9  percent  on  September  10, 
or  an  advance  of  a  little  over 
2  percent  in  a  period  of  6 
weeks.  This  increase  is  a  nor- 
mal seasonal  movement  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  upward 
movement  from  July  to  September 
was  just  about  the  average  in- 
crease which  has  previously  oc- 
curred during  those  months. 


Kind  of  food 


A  STUDY  of  the  changes 
in  prices  of  individual  foods 
during  the  2  weeks  ended  Sep- 
tember 10  indicates  that  there 
was  no  consistent  upswing.  The 
greatest  increase  was  a  rise  of 
about  5  percent  in  egg  prices 
which  is  normal  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Lard  and  other  fats 
and  oils  also  continued  to  rise 
moderately  but  there  was  very 
little  change  in  prices  of  most  other  foods. 
White  bread  which  was  reported  on  August  27  to 
have  dropped  0.1  cent  a  pound  from  the  previous 
report  regained  the  drop  by  September  10  and 
was  again  reported  at  8.3  cents  where  it  has 
been  practically  ever  since  last  November. 
Prices  of  meats  as  a  group  were  practically  un- 
changed from  August  27  to  September  10.  Al- 
though lamb  and  hen  prices  continue  to  go  up, 
the  increase  was  practically  offset  by  small 
increases  in  prices  of  several  cuts  of  beef  and 
pork.  Butter  and  cheese  also  advanced  during 
the  period  of  2  weeks  but  prices  of  evaporated 
milk  dropped  slightly.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
prices  were  irregular  with  several  increases 
and  decreases.  In  general  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  very  inexpensive  this  year  and  most  fresh 
and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  selling 
below  prices  of  a  year  ago. 

IT  IS  still  not  too  late  to  can  many 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  but  the  season 
will  not  last  very  much  longer.  Buying  in 
quantity  may  sometimes  make  canning  an  economy. 


Dairy  products: 


Butter,  lb.  

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb  ._  30.8 

Rib  roast,   lb.._  24.3 

Chuck  roast,   lb   18.3 

Pork: 

Chops,   lb_  -   32.4 

Lard,   lb     14.4 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb._  26.2 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,   lb   25.5 

Breast  lamb,   lb   10.8 

Square  chuck,   lb   18.8 

Poultry  and  Eggs: 

Hens,   lb    25.1 

Eggs,  doz   34.3 

Bread : 

White,   lb_  8.4 

Rye,  lb    8.9 

Whole  wheat,  lb   8.9 

*3.5-4.6  percent  butterfat. 


Sept . 
11 , 

Aug . 

27, 
1935 

oept . 

lU , 

1935 

Change 
in  year 

Above  or 

below 
September 
1929 

0 

% 

% 

11.5 

11.7 

11.7* 

+1.7 

-2.6 

24.4 

25.3 

25.6 

+4.9 

-12.3 

32.9 

31.3 

32.3 

-1.8 

-22.5 

37.0 
30.1 
23.3 

39.5 
21.8 
34.6 

27.3 
13.0 
21.3 

28.9 
37.3 

8.2 
9.0 
9.0 


36.9 
30.0 
23.4 

38.9 
22.1 
34.9 

28.2 
13.6 
22.2 

29.6 
39.2 

8.3 
9.0 
9.1 


+19.8 
+23.5 
+27.9 

+20.1 
+53.5 
+33.2 

+10.6 
+25.9 
+18.1 

+17.9 
+14.3 

-1.2 
+1.1 
+2.2 


-9.2 
-7.5 
-7.3 

-1.8 
+3.6 


-11.3 


-9.6 
-13.7 

-.7 


( continued) 


but  against  savings  in  raw  materials  should  be  |j 
balanced  equipment  costs  and  labor.  Store- j 
keepers  ordinarily  buy  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
half  bushel  or  bushel  lots.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  break  these  up  into  small  lots  for 
retail  sale  and  to  weigh  out  each  lot  and  package 
it,  retailers  must  add  a  substantial  amount  to 
cover  increased  costs.  Also  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sell  in  small  quantities  storekeepers 
usually  have  to  allow  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  waste  and  spoilage  due  both  to  the  fact  that 
many  fruits  and  vegetables  do  not  stand  re- 
handling  well  and  also  to  the  fact  that  con- 
sumers insist  on  picking  out  the  best  of  each 
package  and  leaving  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
some  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  looking  foods. 
Most  storekeepers  are  glad  to  sell   fruits  and 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Sept . 
11, 
1934 


Aug. 
27. 
1935 


Sept . 
10, 
1935 


Change 
in  year 


Above  or 

below 
September 
1929 


Cereal  products:  0 

Flour,  lb...    5.1 

Macaroni,  lb.,_.   15.8 

Wheat  cereal   24.2 

(28-oz.  pkg. ) 

Vegetables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can....    11.8 

Peas,  #2  can    18.3 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2^  can..  9.3 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb    2.1 

Onions,  lb   4.2 

Cabbage,   lb._    3.3 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head  .—  9.6 

Spinach,  lb...    8.3 

Carrots,  bunch   5.0 

Fruits  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2^  can   18.9 

Pears,  #2^  can   21.8 

Pineapple,  #2-|-  can    _  22.6 

Fruits  -  fresh: 

1    Apples,  lb   5.7 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb   23.6 

;    Oranges,  doz   37.0 


5.0 
15.6 
24.7 


12.8 
17.0 
10.0 

1.7 
3.9 
2.7 

8.4 
7.9 
4.4 

19.8 
22.9 
22.7 

4.9 
21.6 
32.6 


5.0 
15.6 
24.7 


12.5 
16.8 
9.8 

1.7 
3.7 
2.7 

8.3 
8.4 
4.6 

19.8 
22.9 
22.8 

4.8 
21.8 
34.5 


-2.0 
-1.3 

+2.1 


+5.9 
-8.2 
+5.4 

-19.0 
-11.9 
-18.2 

-13.5 
+1.2 
-8.0 

+4.8 
+5.0 
+0.9 

-15.8 
-7.6 
-6.8 


-0. 
-4, 
-0 


-3.3 
+0.2 
-3.1 

-2.2 
-2.1 
-2.4 


-10.3 
-9.7 


PEAl 


Complete  on 
this  page  . 


first  4  months  of  this  year  to 
the  second  4  months.  However, 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
processing  taxes,  these  price 
spreads  are  only  slightly  above 
the  levels  of  1932.  In  August 
of  this  year  it  is  estimated 
that  a  month's  supply  of  10  of 
the  most  important  foods  for  a 
typical  American  family  cost 
$21.63  and  that  the  farmer  re- 
ceived $9.68  for  the  farm  prod- 
ucts used  in  making  these  10 
foods.  This  leaves  $11.95  to 
pay  the  various  costs  of  trans- 
portation, processing,  and  mar- 
keting. The  farmer  was  getting 
in  August  about  45  cents  of  each 
dollar  spent  by  the  consumer  for 
these  10  foods.  This  is  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  than  the  farmer 
has  obtained  since  1930.  It  is 
due  not  to  an  actual  decrease  in 
marketing  charges  but  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  rise  in 
food  prices  marketing  charges 
were  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  food  price  increases. 
Almost  all  marketing  charges 
tend  to  be  rather  inflexible. 
Railroad  rates  are  a  case  in  point  but  the 
same  thing  is  also  rather  generally  true  of  most 
costs  and  charges  for  processing  and  distribution. 
When  prices  to  the  consumer  are  raised  moderately 
it  often  means  a  substantial  increase  in  prices 
at  the  farm. 


vegetables  by  the  half  bushel  or  bushel  to  any 
consumer  who  orders  them  a  little  ahead  of  time 
£ind  usually  they  can  sell  at  a  much  more  attrac- 
tive price.  In  addition  the  foods  are  often 
actually  better  when  bought  by  the  basket  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  picked  over  and  re- 
handled  . 

THE  GUIDE  has  discussed  many  times 
the  spread  between  prices  at  the  farm  and  prices 
in  city  stores.  This  spread  naturally  widened 
somewhat  from  1933  to  1935  due  to  increased 
wages,  increased  costs  of  materials,  and  to 
the  processing  taxes  on  wheat  and  hogs.  The 
figures  indicate  a  slight  increase  in  spread 
between  the  farm  prices  and  the  city  retail 
prices  from  1934  to  1935  and  a  tendency  for 
the    spread    to    increase   moderately    from  the 


THIS  is  particularly  true  of  a  food 
such  as  bread  where  the  cost  of  the  wheat  rep- 
resents only  a  small  portion  of  the  price  of  the 
finished  article  and  most  of  the  price  the  con- 
sumer pays  goes  to  cover  charges  for  transport- 
ing wheat  and  flour,  for  milling  flour,  and  for 
baking,  distributing,  and  retailing  bread. 

IN  AUGUST  of  this  year,  22  percent  of 
consumers '  bread  dollars  went  to  wheat  farmers, 
and  78  percent  to  all  the  processors ,  handlers, 
and  distributors  of  bread  and  bread  ingredients 
between  the  wheat  farmer  and  the  consumer.  In 
August  1931  wheat  farmers'  share  was  only  9 
cents  of  each  bread  dollar.  But  the  actual 
spread  in  cents  between  wheat  and  retail  bread 
prices  is  slightly  larger  now  than  it  was  in 
two  previous  Augusts  although  it  is  less  than 
in  1931. 
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Kind  of  food 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 

Change 


Sept . 
11, 
1934 


Aug. 
27, 
1935 


Sept . 
10, 

1935 


FOOD  PRICES  in  early  September 
continued  the  moderate  rise 
which  started  about  the  end  of 
July.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics report  indicates  a  grad- 
ual increase  from  a  level  of  121 .3 
percent  of  1913  on  July  30,  to 
123.9  percent  on  September  10, 
or  an  advance  of  a  little  over 
2  percent  in  a  period  of  6 
weeks.  This  increase  is  a  nor- 
mal seasonal  movement  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  upward 
movement  from  July  to  September 
was  just  about  the  average  in- 
crease which  has  previously  oc- 
curred during  those  months. 

A  STUDY  of  the  changes 
in  prices  of  individual  foods 
during  the  2  weeks  ended  Sep- 
tember 10  indicates  that  there 
was  no  consistent  upswing.  The 
greatest  increase  was  a  rise  of 
about   5  percent   in  egg  prices 

which  is  normal  at  this  time  of   

the  year.     Lard  and  other  fats 
and  oils  also  continued  to  rise 
moderately  but   there   was  very 
little   change   in  prices  of  most   other  foods. 
White  bread  which  was  reported  on -August  27  to 
have  dropped  0 . 1  cent  a  pound  from  the  previous 
report    regained   the  drop  by  September  10  and 
was  again   reported  at  8.3  cents  where   it  has 
been    practically    ever    since    last  November. 
Prices  of  meats  as  a  group  were  practically  un- 
changed   from  August   27   to   September   10.  Al- 
though lamb  and  hen  prices  continue  to  go  up, 
the   increase   was  practically   offset  by  small 
increases  in  prices  of  several  cuts  of  beef  and 
pork.     Butter  and  cheese  also  advanced  during 
the  period  of  2  weeks  but  prices  of  evaporated 
milk    dropped    slightly.     Fruit    and  vegetable 
prices   were    irregular   with    several  increases 
and  decreases.     In  general  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  very  inexpensive  this  year  and  most  fresh 
and   canned    fruits   and  vegetables   are  selling 
below  prices  of  a  year  ago. 

IT  IS  still  not  too  late  to  can  many 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  but  the  season 
will  not  last  very  much  longer.  Buying  in 
quantity  may  sometimes  make  canning  an  economy, 


Above  or 
below 
in  year  September 
1929 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Sept. 
11, 
1934 


Aug. 
27, 
1935 


Dairy  products:  (* 

Milk,  qt     11-5 

Cheese,  lb  -   24.4 

Butter,  lb..-    32.9 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb....   30.8 

Rib  roast,  lb  -  24.3 

Chuck  roast,  lb   18.3 

Chops,  lb....  .—   32.4 

Lard,  lb   14-4 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb..  26.2 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb...   25.5 

Breast  lamb,  lb   10.8 

Square  chuck,  lb  18.8 

Poultry  and  Eggs: 

Hens,   lb     25.1 

Eggs,  doz     34.3 

Bread: 

White,  lb......    8.4 

Rye,  lb..   8.9 

Whole  wheat,  lb   8.9 

♦3.5-4.6  percent  butterfat. 


0 

11. 

7 

9i 

11. 

7* 

% 
+1. 

7 

% 

-2.6 

25. 

3 

25. 

6 

+4. 

9 

-12.3 

31 

3 

32 

3 

—1 . 

8 

—22 . 5 

37 

0 

36 

9 

+19. 

8 

-9.2 

3C 

1 

30 

0 

+23 

5 

-7.5 

23 

3 

23 

4 

+  C.  ( 

—  (  .  O 

39 

5 

38 

9 

+20 

1 

-1.8 

21 

8 

22 

1 

+53 

5 

+3.6 

34 

6 

34 

9 

+33 

2 

27 

3 

28 

2 

+10 

6 

-11.3 

13 

0 

13 

6 

+25 

9 

21 

.3 

22 

.2 

+18 

.1 

28 

.9 

29 

.6 

+17 

.9 

-9.6 

37 

.3 

39 

.2 

+14 

.3 

-13.7 

Cereal  products:  (4 

Flour,  lb-.     5. 

Macaroni,  lb   15. 

Wheat  cereal.....   24. 

(28-oz.  pkg. ) 
Vegetables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can   11. 

Peas,  #2  can   18. 

Tomatoes,  #2,  #2i  can..  9. 
vegetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb    2. 

Onions,  lb   4. 

Cabbage,  lb   3. 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head   9. 

Spinach,  lb     8. 

Carrots,  bunch.  —  5. 

Fruits  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2-|-  can   18 

Pears,  #2^-  can   21, 

Pineapple,  #2i  can....  22 
Fruits  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb    5 

Bananas,  doz.,  lb   23. 

Oranges,  doz....    37 


0 

5.0 
15.6 
24.7 


12.8 
17.0 
10.0 

1.7 
3.9 
2.7 

8.4 
7.9 
4.4 

19.8 
22.9 
22.7 

4.9 
21.6 
32.6 


Sept . 
10, 
1935 

Change 
in  year 

Above  or 

below 
September 
1929 

0 

% 

% 

5.0 

-2.0 

-0.3 

15.6 

-1.3 

-4.0 

24.7 

+2.1 

-0.8 

12.5 

+5.9 

-3.3 

16.8 

-8.2 

+0.2 

9.8 

+5.4 

-3.1 

1.7 
3.7 
2.7 

8.3 
8.4 

4.6 

19.8 
22.9 
22.8 

4.8 
21.8 
34.5 


-19.0 
-11.9 
-18.2 

-13.5 
+1.2 
-8.0 

+4.8 
+5.0 
+0.9 

-15.8 
-7.6 
-6.8 


-2.2 
-2.1 
-2.4 


-10.3 
-9.7 


but  against  savings  in  raw  materials  should  be 
balanced  equipment  costs  and  labor.  Store- 
keepers ordinarily  buy  fruits  and  vegetables  m 
half  bushel  or  bushel  lots.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  break  these  up  into  small  lots  for 
retail  sale  and  to  weigh  out  each  lot  and  package 
it,  retailers  must  add  a  substantial  amount  to 
cover  increased  costs.  Also  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sell  in  small  quantities  storekeepers 
usually  have  to  allow  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  waste  and  spoilage  due  both  to  the  fact  that 
many  fruits  and  vegetables  do  not  stand  re- 
handling  well  and  also  to  the  fact  that  con- 
sumers insist  on  picking  out  the  best  of  each 
package  and  leaving  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
some  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  looking  foods. 
Most  storekeepers  are  glad  to  sell   fruits  and 


Complete  on 
this  page  . 


vegetables  by  the  half  bushel  or  bushel  to  any 
consumer  who  orders  them  a  little  ahead  of  time 
and  usually  they  can  sell  at  a  much  more  attrac- 
tive price.  In  addition  the  foods  are  often 
actually  better  when  bought  by  the  basket  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  picked  over  and  re- 
handled  . 

THE  GUIDE  has  discussed  many  times 
the  spread  between  prices  at  the  farm  and  prices 
ia  city  stores.  This  spread  naturally  widened 
^somewhat  from  1933  to  1935  due  to  increased 
Images,  increased  costs  of  materials,  and  to 
the  processing  taxes  on  wheat  and  hogs.  The 
figures  indicate  a  slight  increase  in  spread 
between  the  farm  prices  and  the  city  retail 
prices  from  1934  to  1935  and  a  tendency  for 
the   spread    to    increase   moderately    from  the 


first  4  months  of  this  year  to 
the  second  4  months.  However, 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
processing    taxes,    these  price 
spreads  are  only  slightly  above 
the  levels  of  1932.     In  August 
of   this   year   it    is  estimated 
that  a  month's  supply  of  10  of 
the  most  important  foods  for  a 
typical    American    family  cost 
$21.63  and  that  the  farmer  re- 
ceived $9.68  for  the  farm  prod- 
ucts  used    in   making   these  10 
foods.     This   leaves  $11.95  to 
pay  the  various  costs  of  trans- 
portation, processing,  and  mar- 
keting.   The  farmer  was  getting 
in  August  about  45  cents  of  each 
dollar  spent  by  the  consumer  for 
these    10    foods.      This    is  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  than  the  farmer 
has  obtained  since  1930.     It  is 
due  not  to  an  actual  decrease  in 
marketing    charges    but    to  the 
fact    that   during   the    rise  in 
food  prices   marketing  charges 
were  not  increased  in  proportion 
to    the    food   price  increases. 
Almost    all    marketing  charges 
tend   to  :be   rather  inflexible. 
Railroad   rates  are    a   case    in   point   but  the 
same  thing  is  also  rather  generally  true  of  most 
costs  and  charges  for  processing  and  distribution. 
When  prices  to  the  consumer  are  raised  moderately 
it  often  means  a  substantial  increase  in  prices 
at  the  farm. 

THIS  is  particularly  true  of  a  food 
such  as  bread  where  the  cost  of  the  wheat  rep- 
resents only  a  small  portion  of  the  price  of  the 
finished  article  and  most  of  the  price  the  con- 
sumer pays  goes  to  cover  charges  for  transport- 
ing wheat  and  flour,  for  milling  flour,  and  for 
baking,  distributing,  and  retailing  bread. 

IN  AUGUST  of  this  year,  22  percent  of 
consumers'  bread  dollars  went  to  wheat  farmers, 
and  78  percent  to  all  the  processors,  handlers, 
and  distributors  of  bread  and  bread  ingredients 
between  the  wheat  farmer  and  the  consumer.  In 
August  1931  wheat  farmers'  share  was  only  9 
cents  of  each  bread  dollar.  But  the  actual 
spread  in  cents  between  wheat  and  retail  bread 
prices  is  slightly  larger  now  than  it  was  in 
two  previous  Augusts  although  it  is  less  than 
in  1931. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

CHEESE  PRICES  went  up  0.3  cent  a  pound  and 
butter  1  cent  a  pound  during  the  2  weeks 
from  August  27  to  September  10.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  average  price  of  milk.  Milk 
and  cheese  prices  on  September  10  were  slight- 
ly above  the  levels  of  the  previous  year  while 
butter  was  slightly  cheaper  than  a  year 
earlier. 

DAIRY  PRODUCT  prices  usually  tend  to  rise  from 
about  June  to  about  December.  Last  year  the 
price  increases  during  the  fall  were  more 
marked  than  usual  on  account  of  the  drought. 

WHOLESALE  BUTTER  prices  advanced  slowly  but 
steadily  throughout  August  and  the  first  half 
of  September  but  there  was  a  slight  drop 
during  the  week  ending  September  21.  Butter 
production  is  high  and  storage  stocks  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  Total  supplies  of  butter 
during  the  coming  winter  will  be  decidedly 
larger  than  the  short  supplies  of  last  winter. 
While  some  moderate  seasonal  increase  in 
prices  of  dairy  products  is  likely  this  year 
the  higher  level  of  production  and  the  great- 
er supply  of  feed  grains  indicate  that  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  a  sharp  rise  such  as 
that  which  occurred  during  the  fall  months  of 
1934. 

FOREIGN  BUTTER  prices  are  higher  than  they  were 
a  year  ago  and  present  domestic  supplies  indi- 
cate little  probability  that  the  importation 
of  butter  will  be  profitable. 

ONE  FACTOR  which  may  tend  to  prevent  any  great 
expansion  of  butter  production  is  the  high 
price  of  beef  cattle.  In  areas  where  it  is 
possible  to  shift  easily  from  the  production 
of  milk  to  the  production  of  beef  the  present 
situation  will  tend  to  lead  to  an  increase  in 
beef  production  rather  than  an  increase  in 
milk  production. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  per  cow  on  September  1  was  about 
8  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  was 
highest  for  the  month  since  1929.  It  is 
estimated  that  total  milk  production  on  Sep- 
tember 1  was  about  4  percent  larger  than  a 
year  ago.  In  all  sections  of  the  country  the 
percentage  of  cows  being  milked  on  September 
1  was  high. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  10,  1935  (cents)] 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  September  10.  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

White 
(lb.-) 

Rye 
(lb.) 

Whole- 
wheat 
(lb.) 

United  States  . 

  8.3 

9.0 

9.1 

New  England: 

Boston   

Bridgeoort...  

Fall  River....  

Manchester  

New  Haven   

Portland.  Maine... 
Providence  

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo...  

Newark..   

New  York   

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh   

Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati.  

Cleveland...  

Columbus....  

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria..  . 

Springfield,  111. 
West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  
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Wichita   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C.. 

Columbia,  S.  C  

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah    

Washington.  D.  C.. 

Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Knoxville..   

Louisville   

Memphis....  

Mobile   

West  South-Central: 

Dallas.  

El  Paso    

Houston   

Little  Rock..  

New  Orleans.  

Oklahoma  City.  

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

Butte   

Denver   

Salt  Lake  City  

Tucson   

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland.  Oreg  

San  Francisco...  

Seattle  

 Spokane..  , 
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BREAD 

INCREASES  of  0.1  cent  a  pound  in  the  price  of 
white  bread  and  whole-wheat  bread  appeared  in 
the  September  10  report.  The  previous  report 
on  August  27  indicated  a  drop  of  0.1  cent  a 
pound  in  the  price  of  white  bread  which  was 
the  first  real  change  in  the  price  of  white 
bread  since  November  1934.  The  drop  from  8.3 
cents  on  August  13  to  8.2  cents  on  August  27 
was  due  to  a  reduction  of  price  in  a  few 
large  cities  which  more  than  balanced  price 
increases  in  several  smaller  cities.  Ac- 
tually the  retail  price  of  white  bread  can  be 
considered  as  having  been  practically  sta- 
tionary from  November  20.  1934,  to  September 
10.  1935.  and  at  least  until  September  10 
there  were  no  indications  of  any  general  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  prices  of  bread  made 
from  the  new  crop  of  wheat. 

HOWEVER,  in  some  localities  a  good  deal  of 
publicity  has  been  given  to  reports  that 
bread  prices  were  going  up  and  the  explana- 
tions most  frequently  quoted  are  a  shortage 
of  the  kind  of  wheat  ordinarily  used  in  mak- 
ing bread  and  the  wheat  processing  tax.  The 
processing  tax  on  wheat  has  now  been  in  effect 
for  2  years.  From  the  first  it  was  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  This  processing  tax  can  not 
be  a  justification  for  raising  present  bread 
prices.  A  short  supply  of  wheat  which  raised 
wheat  prices  far  enough  might  be  a  factor  in 
causing  higher  bread  prices,  but  it  would 
take  a  substantial  rise  to  affect  the  price 
of  bread  very  much  since  about  62  pounds  of 
bread  are  ordinarily  made  from  a  bushel  of 
wheat . 

WHEAT  PRICES  at  the  farm  in  early  September 
were  about  the  same  or  slightly  lower  than  a 
year  earlier.  Probably  prices  of  good  bread 
wheats  were  a  little  higher  than  last  year. 
Wholesale  prices  of  flour  in  September  were 
somewhat  higher  than  in  recent  months  and 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Wholesale  prices  of 
some  other  bread  ingredients  have  also  in- 
creased since  last  year.  Increase  in  the 
total  cost  of  bread  ingredients,  however,  has 
not  been  enough  to  warrant  any  substantial 
rise  in  bread  prices. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

FLOUR,  MACARONI,  and  wheat  cereal  prices  stood 
still  during  the  two  weeks  ending  September 
10.  All  three  of  these  cereal  products  were 
selling  on  that  date  at  about  the  same  price 
as  a  year  earlier. 

PRESENT  INDICATIONS  are  that  wheat  prices  in  the 
United  States  will  remain  above  an  export 
basis  during  most  or  all  of  the  1935—36  season. 
Prices  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  are  likely  to 
be  near  an  import  basis.  The  millable  supply 
of  hard  red  spring  wheat  is  less  than  that 
needed  for  domestic  requirements  and  the  sup- 
plies of  other  hard  wheats  are  not  large 
enough  to  make  up  the  shortage.  This  is  due 
to  a  great  reduction  in  the  prospective  crop 
of  hard  red  spring  wheat  on  account  of  black 
stem  rust,  which  has  not  only  reduced  the  size 
of  the  crop  but  has  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  wheat  to  be  low  in  test  weight. 
It  is  not  yet  known  how  much  of  the  light 
wheat  will  be  used  by  millers.  If  millers  use 
only  a  small  amount  of  such  wheat,  some  im- 
ports of  hard  wheat  will  be  necessary. 

TOTAL  WORLD  production  of  wheat,  outside  of 
Russia  and  China,  is  now  estimated  at  3,438 
million  bushels  which  is  24  million  bushels 
less  than  that  in  1934-35  and  substantially 
below  the  5-year  average. 

PRICES  of  feed  grains  fell  off  during  August  and 
early  September  with  the  approaching  corn 
harvest.  Imports  of  corn  during  August  con- 
tinued unusually  heavy  but  a  sharp  decrease  is 
expected  as  the  new  domestic  crop  becomes 
generally  available.  There  appears  to  be  a 
plentiful  supply  of  feed  grains  and  in  time 
this  will  tend  to  increase  the  production  of 
meats  and  other  livestock  products  which  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  1934  drought. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  September  10,  1935  (cents) 
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New  England: 

Boston    

4 

9 

15 

2 

24.2 

Bridgeport  

5 

6 

16 

5 

25.  6 

Fall  River   ._ 

5 

2 

16 

6 

23 . 1 

Manchester  

5 

3 

17 

7 

25 .9 

New  Haven   

5 

4 

16 

4 

23.8 

Portland,  Maine  

4 

9 

17 

8 

24. 0 

Providence  

5 

2 

14 

9 

22 . 9 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

4 

9 

14 

5 

23.1 

Buffalo  

5 

4 

16 

6 

25.0 

Newark   

5 

4 

16 

3 

24.3 

New  York  

5 

6 

16 

8 

23 .6 

Philadelphia  

5 

1 

16 

3 

24.9 

Pittsburgh..,   

4 

8 

15 
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23.5 

Rochester  
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15 

6 

23 .6 
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0 
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14 

0 
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Cincinnati  
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Detroit  
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24.3 
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West  North-Central: 
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0 
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Kansas  City  
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0 

17 

0 

23.8 

Minneapolis   

5 

1 

14 

0 

21 .7 

Omaha   

4 

7 

19 

2 
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St .  Louis   _  

5 
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16 

2 

26 . 1 

St.  Paul  

5 

2 
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0 

23.5 

Sioux  Falls  
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9 

14 

6 

26.6 
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Wichita  
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24.2 

South  Atlantic: 
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5 

5 

17 

9 

26.6 

Baltimore  

5 

2 

15 

5 

24.3 

Charleston,  S.  C 

5 

5 

15 

4 

25.0 

Columbia,  S.  C  
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Jacksonville  
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Washington,  D.  C 
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3 
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Butte..  
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8 

16 

5 
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Denver   

4 

0 

16 

0 

24.2  ^ 

Salt  Lake  City  

3 

7 

17 

6 

25.2 

Tucson  

5 

0 

16 

0 

25 . 0 
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4 

3 

14 
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24.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

4 

4 

14 

9 

25.0 

San  Francisco  

4 

8 

15 

6 

23.8 

Seattle  

4 

5 

16 

5 

26.1  1 

Spokane   

4. 

9 

13 

9 

26.1  1 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  10,  1955  (cents) 


Round        Rib  Chuck 
Markets                   steak      roast  roast 
 (lb.)       (lb.)  (lb.) 


nited  States  

.  36 

9 

30 

0 

23 

.4 

New  England: 

Boston   _..  

48 

1 

35 

0 

29 

9 

Bridgeport...-  

46 

4 

36 

.8 

30 

.2 

Fall  River   

43 

6 

31 

.3 

24 

.9 

Manchester   

45 

6 

30 
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27 
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New  Haven   

48 
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36 
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28 
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Portland,  Maine 

44 

1 

34 
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24 

7 

Providence  

46 

.0 

35 
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28 

9 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   

35 

8 

29 

4 

21 

6 

Buffalo   

34 

6 

28 

9 

23 

1 

Newark  .   

44 

4 

34 
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28 

3 

New  York   

40 

8 

34 
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26 

5 

Philadelphia.   

42 

8 

36 

2 

27 

5 

Pittsburgh   

35 

0 

29 
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21 
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Rochester   

35 
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29 
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24 
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Scranton....  

38 

2 

33 
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27 

6 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   

38 

4 

32 
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26 

9 

Cincinnati  

39 
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32 
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25 
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Cleveland    

36 
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31 
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26 
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40 
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31 
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25 
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Detroit  

35 

9 

29 
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25 

6 

Indianapolis.  

37 

5 

28 
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23 

6 

Milwaukee  

36 

2 

29 

6 

25 

8 

Peoria   

34 

3 

28 

2 

23 

3 

Springfield,  111 

36 

8 

27 

5 

24 

2 
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Cedar  Rapids  

31 

0 

22 

8 

20 

0 

Kansas  City.  

34 

5 

28 

6 

20 

4 

Minneapolis  

33 

4 

29 

3 

23 

9 
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35 

6 

25 

2 

22 

7 

St .  Louis  

37 

2 

27 

2 

22 

8 

St .  Paul   

33 

3 

29 

4 

24 

1 

Sioux  Falls...  

31 

9 

21 

6 

21 

4 

Wichita   

30 

7 

21 

9 

17 

6 

Atlanta 

35 

3 

31 

7 

25 

5 

Baltimore.  

34 

9 

30 

4 

22 

5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

31 

8 

28 

5 

20 

4 

Columbia,  S.  C.  

27 

7 

17 

6 

17 

3 

Jacksonville....  

30 

6 

29 

2 

21 

4 

Norfolk.  

35 

5 

31 

4 

22 

6 

Richmond    

39 

4 

30 

6 

23 

3 

Savannah    

29 

9 

26 

5 

19 

3 

Washington,  D.  C... 

42 

7 

33 

6 

25 

9 

Winston— Salem  

31 

3 

23 

1 

21 

4 
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Birmingham    

36 
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28 
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21 
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29 
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20 
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36 
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27 
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22 
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39 

3 

28 
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Mobile    

29 

5 

23 
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18 
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West  South-Central: 

Dallas.   

38 

1 

30 

7 

21 

2 

El  Paso  

34 

7 

26 

8 

21 

7 

Houston   

34 

4 

25 

1 

19 

9 

Little  Rock..  

32 

2 

26 

6 

18 

4 

New  Orleans.  

32 

9 

29 

5 

19 

6 

Oklahoma  City..  

30 

8 

19 

2 

16 

8 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

35 

2 

26 

5 

21 

0 

Butte   

26 

2 

22 

3 

17 

0 

Denver   

34 

8 

26 

5 

21 

8 

Salt  Lake  City  

.  32 

2 

26 

1 

19 

9 

Tucson   

37 

0 

34 

8 

23 

0 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   

31 

5 

26 

4 

19 

2 

Portland,  Oreg.  

24 

7 

20 

9 

16 

5 

San  Francisco  

31 

3 

28 

4 

18 

2 

Seattle   

30 

6 

25 

3 

18 

1 

Spokane..  

28 

5 

22 

4 

14 

9 

BEEF 

PRACTICALLY  no  change  in  prices  of  beef  occurred 
between  August  27  and  September  10.  Of  the 
three  cuts  listed  on  this  page  prices  of  round 
steak  and  rib  roast  each  dropped  0.1  cent  a 
pound  while  prices  of  chuck  roast  increased 
0.1  cent  a  pound.  Comparing  the  September  10 
prices  with  those  a  year  earlier  the  price  of 
round  steak  was  up  about  20  percent,  rib  roast 
about  24  percent,  and  chuck  roast  about  28 
percent . 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  beef  steers  declined  about 
50  cents  per  100  pounds  from  the  week  ending 
August  24  to  the  week  ending  September  21. 
However,  prices  of  beef  steers  are  much  higher 
than  they  were  last  year.  The  average  whole- 
sale price  of  all  grades  of  beef  steers  at 
Chicago  on  September  21  was  $10.15  per  100 
pounds  compared  with  an  average  of  $7.94  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  September  22,  1934. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  dressed  beef  also  were  re- 
duced during  the  latter  half  of  August  and  the 
first  half  of  September.  The  drop  from  August 
17  to  September  21  amounted  to  about  2  cents  a 
pound  of  carcass.  Wholesale  quotations  on 
September  21  were  about  the  same  as  those  of 
last  February.  Present  retail  prices  are  from 
3  to  4  cents  above  last  February's  prices. 

NO  MARKED  drop  in  retail  beef  prices  is  likely 
for  many  months.  It  is  probable  that  the  low 
point  in  cattle  prices  for  the  year  has  been 
passed  and  some  advances  during  the  fall 
months  are  probable.  While  there  should  be  a 
moderate  temporary  drop  in  retail  beef  prices, 
some  further  increases  during  the  fall  months 
are  not  unlikely. 

SUPPLIES  OF  CATTLE  during  August  were  large. 
Commercial  slaughter  was  17  percent  above  the 
5-year  average  and  the  second  largest  August 
slaughter  on  record. 

GENERAL  RAINS  over  the  Corn  Belt  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  were  favorable  for  fall 
pastures  and  supplies  of  feed  will  be  large. 
This  situation  is  expected  to  result  in  a  good 
demand  for  cattle  for  grazing  and  finishing 
during  the  balance  of  the  year. 
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PORK  PRODUCTS 

TREND  of  prices  of  pork  products  was  uneven  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  ending  September  10.  Prices 
of  chops  dropped  0.6  cent  a  pound  while  prices 
of  lard  and  whole  smoked  ham  each  rose  0.3  cent 
a  pound.  The  September  10  price  of  pork  chops 
was  20  percent  above  that  of  a  year  earlier, 
ham  prices  33  percent,  and  lard  54  percent. 

WHOLESALE  hog  prices  dropped  about  50  cents  per 
100  pounds  during  the  latter  half  of  August  but 
regained  most  of  the  loss  during  the  first  half 
of  September.  The  trend  of  wholesale  prices 
of  fresh  pork  products  such  as  loins  was  very- 
similar  to  the  trend  in  hog  prices.  Wholesale 
ham  prices  dropped  about  1  cent  a  pound  during 
the  first  half  of  September  and  bacon  prices 
dropped  almost  2  cents  a  pound.  Wholesale 
prices  of  lard  continue  to  be  firm  although 
there  was  a  moderate  price  decline  during  the 
latter  half  of  August. 

TEMPORARY  DECLINE  in  hog  prices  in  the  latter 
half  of  August  was  evidently  due  to  increased 
marketings  of  new  crop  hogs  and  to  greater 
difficulty  in  selling  hog  products  at  the 
higher  prices  which  prevailed  during  the 
summer.  The  demand  for  hog  products  increases 
during  the  fall  as  temperatures  drop  and  this 
ordinarily  causes  some  seasonal  rise  during 
the  late  summer  and  late  fall.  Usually  there 
is  some  decline  in  hog  prices  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year  as  market  supplies 
pick  up.  It  is  expected  that  this  year  the 
fall  supplies  will  increase  less  rapidly  than 
usual  and  that  the  total  winter's  supplies 
will  be  considerably  smaller  than  those  of 
last  winter.  The  seasonal  distribution  of 
supplies  this  year,  however,  will  be  quite 
different  from  that  of  last  year  with  much 
smaller  supplies  early  in  the  winter  and 
probably  with  larger  supplies  later  in  the 
winter. 

HOG  SLAUGHTER  under  federal  inspection  in  August 
was  37  percent  less  than  that  of  August  1934 
and  was  the  smallest  August  slaughter  since 
1902.  Weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  August, 
however,  was  10  pounds  heavier  than  that  of 
the  year  earlier.  Hog  weights  usually  are 
highest  in  late  August  and  decline  until 
November.  Receipts  in  recent  weeks  have  in- 
cluded a  large  number  of  new  crop  hogs  which 
are  light  weight  and  which  are  sold  at  prices 
considerably  below  prices  paid  for  heavier 
weights . 


Average  Retail  Prices,  September  10,  1935 (cents) 


Who  le 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

smoked 

ham 

(lb.) 

(lb 

•  ) 

(lb.  ) 

uniteu  otates   

.  38. 

9 

22. 

1 

34 . 9 

New  England: 

Boston__  _  _. 

42. 

7 

21 . 

3 

36.0 

Bridgeport   

40 

8 

21 

9 

34.9 

Fall  River.   

40 

2 

20 . 

2 

33.9 

Manchester  

39 

3 

21 

8 

36.7 

New  Haven  

40 

4 

22 

0 

36.8 

Portland,  Maine  

40 

1 

21 

5 

34.7 

Providence  ___  

42 

4 

20 

7 

34.3 

Middle  Atlantic; 

Binghamton   

41 

4 

n 

33.5 

Buffalo  

41 

6 

20 

2 

34.9 

Newark   _  

42 

4 

23 

4 

36.2 

New  York  

40 

3 

22 

1 

35.1 

Philadelphia  

42 

2 

23 

2 

34.7 

Pittsburgh   

40 

1 

21 

9 

35.5 

Rochester  

39 

0 

21 

8 

34.4 

Scranton.   

41. 

0 

23. 

4 

34.8 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

40 

3 

Q 

o 

35.9 

Cincinnati  

39 

4 

q 

35.0 

Cleveland   

41 

2 

24 

1 

36.3 

Columbus   

40 

8 

22 

8 

35.0 

Detroit  

41 

8 

22 

0 

38.4 

Indianapolis  

36 

8 

21 

6 

33.3 

Milwaukee  

37 

8 

21 

4 

33.7 

Peoria  

37 

4 

24 

1 

35.8 

Springfield,  111 

36 

8 

24 

1 

36.1 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

34 

2 

91 

■7 

1 

32.2 

Kansas  City  

37 

4 

22 

6 

35.6 

Minneapolis  ____ 

38 

6 

22 

1 

33.8 

Omaha   

35 

2 

22 

5 

34.1 

St .  Louis  

39 

1 

22 

2 

35.9 

St.  Paul   

36 

2 

21 

8 

33.6 

Sioux  Falls    

34 

1 

23 

5 

32.1 

Wichita   

35 

4 

22 

4 

33.9 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

36 

5 

4 

33.3 

Baltimore  _  ____ 

38 

8 

91 

i 

34.2 

Charleston,  S.  C 

34 

5 

99 

34.2 

Columbia,  S.  C...  

34 

0 

18 

1 

32.0 

Jacksonville  

34 

9 

21 

3 

33.7 

Norfolk  

36 

1 

19 

3 

33.7 

Richmond  

39 

5 

21 

1 

34.6 

Savannah  

33 

1 

21 

4 

33.0 

Washington,  D.  C 

41 

4 

21 

9 

33.9 

Winston-Salem  

33 

8 

20 

9 

34.3 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

36 

1 

21 

6 

34.2 

KnoxviHe_  _.. 

35 

1 

22 

6 

35.0 

Louisville   

37 

0 

22 

6 

30.2  , 

Memphis  

34 

7 

20 

3 

33.8 

Mobile    

33 

2 

21 

4 

35.4 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   

36 

7 

24 

0 

33.1 

El  Paso  

42 

2 

22 

X 

38.4 

Houston.   

34 

3 

21 

4 

32  .8 

Little  Rock   

33 

7 

23 

3 

32.0 

New  Orleans...   

35 

7 

21 

4 

33.4 

Oklahoma  City  

35 

6 

20 

7 

35.7 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque   

34 

2 

23 

8 

34.6 

Butte    

36 

1 

24 

2 

35.0 

Denver....   

37 

2 

24 

2 

36.9  , 

Salt  Lake  City  

39 

8 

25 

8 

37.2 

Tucson  

41 

5 

24 

0 

34.0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

44 

9 

21 

3 

34.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

37 

5 

21 

2 

35.7 

San  Francisco..  

42 

4 

20 

5 

37.2  i 

Seattle  

41 

5 

23 

4 

38.0 

Spokane     

36 

3 

22. 

1 

35.2 
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lAverage  Retail  Prices,  September  10,  1955  (cents) 


Leg 

of 

Breast 

Lamb 

MarK6ts 

lamb 

lamb 

square 
chuck 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

jniXGCl    O  Ld  Uco   

o 

io 

C 
D 

22 . 2 

New  England: 

Boston   

28 

8 

15 

5 

19.7 

Bridgeport  

29 

8 

11 

4 

20 .8 

Fall  River  

27 

4 

10 

6 

19 . 5 

Manchester...  

28 

4 

15 

5 

oo  o 
tili  .  c, 

New  Haven.....  

28 

5 

12 

2 

24.7 

Portland,  Maine 

28 

1 

15 

5 

20 .4 

Providence   

28 

4 

11 

1 

Ci. .  b 

Middle  Atlantic. 

Binghamton   

28 

5 

11 

1 

21.8 

Buffalo   

26 

0 

13 

0 

24.0 

Newark   

31 

0 

16 

4 

26.6 

New  York   

29 

8 

13 

3 

22 . 1 

Philadelphia  

29 

2 

9 

9 

20 .2 

Pittsburgh   

29 

6 

15 

4 

23.2 

Rochester  

26 

0 

14 

1 

23.2 

Scranton...   

31 

5 

13 

8 

25 . 9 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago    

29 

8 

13 

7 

25.5 

Cincinnati-...  

32 

2 

17 

0 

27.1 

Cleveland   

29 

9 

15 

3 

27.1 

Columbus   

30 

3 

16 

7 

26.8 

Detroit   

30 

3 

16 

8 

27. 1 

Indianapolis  

30 

6 

13 

5 

22 . 6 

Milwaukee  

28 

7 

13 

0 

24.6 

'  Peoria    

28 

8 

13 

0 

<;4 . 0 

Springfield,  111 

27 

9 

13 

2 

21 .7 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

24 

5 

13 

3 

21.6 

Kansas  City...  

26 

7 

16 

0 

21.1 

Minneapolis  

26 

0 

12 

0 

21 .9 

Omaha     

24 

8 

10 

0 

19.5 

St.  Louis.  

28 

7 

16 

0 

25 . 1 

St.  Paul   

25 

8 

11 

9 

21 . 0 

Sioux  Falls.  

28 

5 

9 

0 

21 . 5 

Wichita   

27 

1 

11 

2 

19 . 9 

South  Atlantic: 

1  Atlanta   

27 

6 

15 

1 

21.3 

f  Baltimore  

27 

1 

14 

9 

22.3 

Charleston,  S.  C 

29 

0 

15 

0 

21.4 

Columbia,  S.  C 

31 

3 

14 

2 

21.3 

Jacksonville  

26 

7 

11 

7 

21 .0 

Norfolk..  

26 

2 

12 

3 

17.2 

Richmond  

28 

1 

14 

9 

22.7 

Savannah  

27 

6 

12 

8 

20.3 

Washington,  D.  C 

28 

6 

13 

8 

23.8 

Winston-Salem  

30 

5 

14 

4 

24.0 

L  East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

28 

0 

12 

2 

19.2 

Knoxville...   

36 

5 

17 

5 

22.5 

Louisville  

29 

6 

15 

5 

23.3 

Memphis..  

28 

9 

17 

3 

22.3 

Mobile    

28 

5 

13 

5 

18.0 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   

28 

5 

15 

3 

20.2 

El  Paso.  

26 

9 

16 

1 

20.0 

Houston   

30 

4 

16 

2 

21.5 

Little  Rock   

27 

8 

13 

4 

19.8 

1     New  Orleans   

27 

5 

14 

3 

18.6 

Oklahoma  City  

24 

2 

14 

1 

17.4 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

24 

2 

14 

4 

19.5 

Butte   

25 

7 

12 

3 

20.1 

Denver.  

25 

5 

13 

8 

21.8 

Salt  Lake  City  

27 

1 

12 

8 

20.2 

Tucson.   

29 

3 

13 

8 

23.8 

Paci  f ic : 

Los  Angeles  

25 

8 

10 

9 

18.6 

Portland,  Oreg  

22 

8 

10 

9 

18.3 

San  Francisco  

27 

4 

10 

.1 

18.0 

Seattle  

25 

6 

11 

.9 

20.5 

Spokane  

..  22 

5 

9 

8 

16.8 

LAMB 

LAMB  PRICES  advanced  from  August  27  to  Septem- 
ber 10.  During  the  2-week  period  the  price 
of  both  leg  of  lamb  and  square  chuck  went  up 
0.9  cent  and  breast  0.6  cent  a  pound.  The 
September  10  price  of  leg  of  lamb  was  about 
11  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  while 
the  price  of  chuck  was  up  about  18  percent 
and  the  price  of  breast  about  26  percent. 

BOTH  in  beef  and  lamb,  prices  of  cheaper  cuts 
have  increased  proportionately  more  than  have 
prices  of  better  cuts.  When  prices  were  on 
the  down  grade  during  the  depression,  prices 
of  the  cheaper  cuts  fell  more  than  did  prices 
of  the  better  cuts.  Perhaps  this  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  demand  for  the  best  cuts  of 
meat  is  more  stable  and  does  not  fluctuate  so 
much  from  time  to  time  as  does  the  demand  for 
the  less  expensive  meats. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  lambs  went  up  sharply  in 
August  and  in  early  September,  the  rise 
amounting  to  about  $1  per  100  pounds.  Sep- 
tember prices  of  lambs  were  $2  higher  than 
those  of  a  year  earlier.  The  marked  rise  in 
lamb  prices  in  recent  weeks  is  abnormal  for 
this  season  of  the  year  and  evidently  was 
due  to  short  supplies  and  high  prices  of  all 
meats,  to  some  improvement  in  the  consumer 
demand,  and  to  a  stronger  demand  for  feeder 
lambs . 

BECAUSE  of  the  decrease  in  the  late  lamb  crop 
it  is  expected  that  lamb  marketings  during 
the  remainder  of  1935  will  be  materially 
smaller  than  they  were  during  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  For  that  reason  some  increases 
in  prices  of  lambs  and  of  retail  lamb  cuts 
are  likely  during  the  fall  months. 

INSPECTED  SLAUGHTER  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  Au- 
gust was  8  percent  greater  than  July  and 
9  percent  greater  than  in  August  last  year. 
Range  and  feed  conditions  in  the  western 
States  are  greatly  improved. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  10,  1935 (cents) 


Markets 

Hens 
(lb.) 

Eggs 
(doz. ) 

United  States   _ 

29.6 

39.2 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

BOTH  HEN   and   egg  prices   continued   their  rise 

during  the  2  weeks  ended  September  10.  Hen 

prices    advanced    0.7    cent    a   pound    and  egg 

prices  went  up  1.9  cents  a  dozen  during  this 

period.     Comparing  September   10   prices  with 

those  a  year  earlier,  hen  prices  were  18  per- 
cent and  egg  prices  14  percent  higher. 

RISE  in  retail  egg  prices  during  the  latter 
half  of  September  may  be  less  than  the  normal 
seasonal.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
wholesale  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City  fell 
off  during  the  first  half  of  September  at  a 
time  when  egg  prices  ordinarily  are  advanc- 
ing. The  increase  in  retail  egg  prices  from 
May  to  September  was  less  than  ordinarily 
occurs  during  that  period.  Highest  prices 
for  eggs  ordinarily  occur  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  with  a  peak  usually  coming 
at  about  the  end  of  November  or  the  1st  of 
December. 

STORAGE  HOLDINGS  which  are  the  chief  source  of 
supply  during  the  fall  and  winter  are  rela- 
tively short  this  year  and  receipts  of  eggs 
at  the  most  important  wholesale  markets  were 
light  during  the  summer  months.  Increased 
spring  hatch  this  year  will  tend  to  increase 
market  supplies  of  eggs  a  few  months  from  now 
but  the  increase  is  not  likely  to  be  notice- 
able before  December. 

MARKET  RECEIPTS  of  dressed  poultry  were  also 
light  in  August.  Receipts  in  four  important 
markets  were  lightest  for  August  since  1922. 
Recent  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  indicates  that  the  gradual  decrease 
during  recent  years  in  the  number  of  hens 
probably  reached  its  low  point  in  September 
this  year.  The  upturn  is  expected  as  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  pullets  from  current 
hatchings  are  added  to  the  laying  flock  and 
this  upturn  is  expected  to  mark  the  recovery 
of  the  number  of  layers  in  relation  to  num- 
bers in  previous  years.  Expected  increase  in 
layers  this  winter  will  probably  be  moderate 
and  depends  largely  upon  the  extent  of  cull- 
ing. Probably  in  most  cases  farm  flocks  are 
being  culled  less  drastically  than  usual  this 
year. 


New  England: 

Boston   ._  31.3  51.2 

Bridgeport   34.4  53.5 

Fall  River   29.6  45.8 

Manchester.—   31.9  48.3 

New  Haven..   34.9  49.2 

Portland,  Maine   31.2  47.1 

Providence   33.9  49.8 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton....    28.7  41.4 

Buffalo.    31.5  40.9 

Newark    36.0  48.6 

New  York     32.7  47.5 

Philadelphia    33.2  42.7 

Pittsburgh    30.3  42.5 

Rochester   31.5  41.8 

Sc  ranton     36 . 5  41.6 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago.....   31.1  38.2 

Cincinnati   30.1  37.6 

Cleveland    31.9  38.1 

Columbus   29.3  33.7 

Detroit.....    34.2  35.8 

Indianapolis.-    27.5  33.8 

Milwaukee     28.0  34.2 

Peoria   27.9  33.6 

Springfield,  111   26.1  33.1 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   23.0  29.9 

Kansas  City   27.5  33.8 

Minneapolis   27.8  33.5 

Omaha     25.4  31.3 

St.  Louis.    27.5  35.5 

St.  Paul     27.7  33.8 

Sioux  Falls   24.2  27.6 

Wichita     25.5  27.8 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    24.6  39.5 

Baltimore   32.3  40.7 

Charleston,  S.  C   25.4  39.0 

Columbia,  S.  C   21.8  40.7 

Jacksonville   29.4  43.7 

Norfolk    27.4  37.7 

Richmond   29.1  36.4 

Savannah.    24 . 3  36 . 5 

Washington,  D.  C   34.6  46.1 

Winston-Salem   24.4  38.5 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham...    22.6  34.6 

Knoxville    23.8  35.1 

Louisville    25.8  34.9 

Memphis...  -.-  24.7  32.8 

Mobile.   21.1  34.2 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas    27.0  35.0 

El  Paso...    25.1  42.8 

Houston     31.3  33.3 

Little  Rock.....   22.1  31.7 

New  Orleans   26.8  33.2 

Oklahoma  City.....   21.0  30.8 

Mountain: 

Albuque  rque...    22 . 6  41 . 0 

Butte    25.6  37.6 

Denver    28.1  42.3 

Salt  Lake  City   28.8  37.4 

Tucson..   30.0  44.3 

P3.C  i  f  ic ' 

Los  Angeles....   31.3  38.8 

Portland,  Oreg   27.3  35.3 

San  Francisco   34.7  38.0 

Seattle    29.7  37.8 

Spokane.....   20.8  36.5 
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[Average  Retail  Prices,  September  10,  1955 (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.) 

Onions 
(lb.) 

Cabbage 
(lb.) 

jni xea  oxaxes  

1 

.7 

3 

.7 

2 

.7 

New  England: 

Boston   

1 

.  5 

3 

.6 

3 

.4 

Bridgeport   

1 

.5 

3 

.8 

3 

.4 

Fall  River.  

1 

.4 

3 

.8 

3 

.6 

Manchester   

1 

.5 

3 

.8 

3 

.3 

New  Haven  

1 

.6 

3 

.7 

3 

.0 

Portland,  Maine 

1 

.4 

3 

.  1 

2 

.9 

Providence   

1 

.7 

3 

.5 

3 

.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton 

1 

.6 

2 

.  8 

1 

.9 

Buffalo..  

1 

.6 

3 

4 

2 

.2 

Newark   

1 

.4 

3 

7 

2 

.7 

New  York  

1 

.7 

4 

.3 

3 

.4 

Philadelphia  

1 

.5 

3 

.7 

2 

.5 

Pittsburgh..  

1 

7 

3 

7 

2 

.1 

Rochester   

1 

.3 

3 

2 

1 

7 

Scranton   

1 

.4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago 

1 

Q 

o 

■7. 
%J 

<=, 

2 

3 

Cincinnati 

1 

9 

4 

Q 

2 

3 

Cleveland  

2 

0 

3 

4 

2 

2 

Columbus   

1 

5 

3 

7 

2 

4 

Detroit   

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

6 

Indianapolis.  

1 

6 

4 

5 

2 

1 

Milwaukee  

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

Peoria...   

1 

6 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Springfield,  111... 

1 

7 

4 

3 

2 

6 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Kansas  City...  

1 

7 

4 

5 

2 

4 

Minneapolis   

1 

3 

2 

8 

1 

8 

Omaha    

1 

8 

4 

5 

3 

0 

St .  Louis  

1 

8 

4 

1 

2 

5 

St.  Paul.  

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

9 

Sioux  Falls   

1 

8 

4 

7 

1 

7 

Wichita    

1 

6 

4 

0 

2 

2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

5 

Baltimore 

± 

O 

A 
*± 

n 

•y 
1 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

2 

3 

4 

7 

3 

2 

Columbia,  S.  C 

2 

7 

5 

9 

2 

9 

Jacksonville...  

2 

0 

4 

2 

2 

8 

Norfolk  

1 

7 

4 

4 

3 

6 

Richmond..  

1 

7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

Savannah....   

2 

0 

4 

1 

2 

5 

Washington,  D.  C 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 

Winston-Salem  

1 

8 

5 

1 

1 

7 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham.  

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

Knoxville...  

1 

9 

5 

1 

2 

2 

Louisville   

1 

7 

4 

1 

2 

8 

Memphis   

2 

1 

3 

8 

2 

3 

Mobile.   

2 

1 

3 

5 

2 

9 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas.  

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

8 

El  Paso.  

2 

2 

2 

9 

3 

0 

Houston..  

2 

5 

3 

7 

3 

4 

Little  Rock...   

1 

9 

3 

9 

3 

2 

New  Orleans   

2 

1 

4 

0 

3 

7 

Oklahoma  City  

2 

0 

4 

1 

2 

9 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

1 

8 

4 

8 

2 

7 

Butte   

1 

8 

4 

0 

2 

8 

Denver..  

1 

2 

3 

7 

1 

6 

Salt  Lake  City 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

Tucson  

2 

1 

3 

5 

2 

6 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 

6 

Portland,  Oreg  

1 

6 

2 

5 

2 

7 

San  Francisco  

2. 

1 

3 

6 

6 

5 

Seattle..   

1. 

7 

2. 

4 

2 

5 

Spokane   

1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

6 

VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  and  cabbage  as  well  as  most  of 
the  more  perishable  vegetables  are  continuing 
to  sell  at  very  reasonable  prices.  From 
August  27  to  September  10  there  was  no  change 
in  average  retail  prices  of  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage but  a  drop  of  0.2  cent  in  the  average 
price  of  onions.  Onion  prices  on  September  10 
averaged  12  percent  below  those  of  a  year 
earlier  while  cabbage  prices  were  18  percent 
below  and  potato  prices  19  percent  lower. 

ACCORDING  to  the  September  1  crop  report  the 
total  potato  crop  in  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  be  about  373  million  bushels. 
This  is  3  percent  less  than  the  crop  harvested 
last  year  but  about  3  percent  more  than  the 
5-year  average  production  from  1928-32.  Pro- 
duction in  the  late  States  this  year  will 
probably  be  considerably  below  that  of  last 
year  but  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
crop  is  very  different.  The  crop  in  the 
Northwest  is  much  smaller  than  a  year  ago  and 
in  the  West  much  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and 
the  crop  in  the  Central  States  is  also  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  Present  indications  are  that 
potato  prices  will  continue  at  about  their 
present  low  levels  during  the  next  few  months 
although  wholesale  quotations  in  some  markets 
increased  during  the  first  half  of  September. 

DOMESTIC  CROP  cabbage  in  the  late  States  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  4  percent  more  than  a 
year  ago  and  about  29  percent  more  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  5  years.  Production 
of  the  late  storage  or  Danish-type  cabbage 
this  year  will  probably  be  16  percent  smaller 
than  in  1934  but  9  percent  greater  than  the 
5-year  average.  This  includes  both  cabbage  to 
be  sold  in  fresh  form  and  cabbage  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  kraut. 

LATE  ONIONS  this  year  are  substantially  more 
abundant  than  last  year  and  somewhat  above  the 
average  of  the  preceding  5  years. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE  dropped  0.1  cent  a  head  from  August  27 
to  September  10  while  spinach  prices  rose  0.5 
cent  a  pound  and  carrots  went  up  0.2  cent  a 
bunch.  Although  spinach  on  September  10  was 
0.1  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  prices  of 
lettuce  and  carrots  as  well  as  of  most  other 
perishable  vegetables  were  considerably  below 
the  levels  of  last  year. 

PRELIMINARY  estimate  of  lettuce  acreage  in  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington indicates  an  increase  of  4  percent  over 
1934  and  the  fall  crop  acreage  in  these  States 
is  about  15  percent  over  the  average  acreage 
for  the  years  1929-33.  The  total  commercial 
lettuce  acreage  in  the  United  States  this  year 
is  slightly  below  the  1934  harvested  acreage 
and  3  percent  smaller  than  the  5-year  average. 
The  condition  of  the  late  lettuce  crop  in 
September  appeared  to  be  considerably  better 
than  average  and  indications  point  to  a  good 
supply  of  good  quality  lettuce  during  the  fall 
and  winter. 

1935 's  late  crop  of  carrots  is  likely  to  be  1 
percent  more  than  last  year's  crop.  Yields 
per  acre  are  expected  to  be  higher  than  a 
year  ago  in  all  States  except  New  York  and 
the  average  is  expected  to  be  about  3  percent 
higher.  In  New  York  State  the  continued  dry 
weather  in  August  reduced  the  prospective 
crop  but  in  most  other  carrot  producing  areas 
the  weather  during  the  growing  season  has 
been  favorable.  Late  carrots  are  produced 
commercially  in  a  large  number  of  States  and 
also  are  produced  on  a  smaller  scale  in  market 
gardens  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  expected  that  supplies  of 
carrots  and  of  most  other  perishable  vege- 
tables will  continue  to  be  plentiful  during 
the  fall. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  September  10,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  10,  1955  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(doz 

(lb.  ) 

lb.*) 

(doz. ) 

United  States 

A  Q 

21 

8 

\j*± .  \j 

New  England: 

Boston  

5.3 

♦5 

9 

37.3 

Bridgeport  

5.4 

*5 

9 

38.5 

Fall  River  

5.1 

♦6 

4 

36 . 5 

Manchester   

4.2 

♦5 

9 

40 . 5 

New  Haven  _  

5.6 

22 

6 

38.0 

Portland,  Maine 

4.2 

*6 

6 

35.7 

Providence   

6.1 

♦5 

8 

40.6 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

3.7 

25 

5 

37.0 

Buffalo.....  — 

3.1 

24 

6 

36.2 

Newark  

5.3 

24 

8 

39.1 

New  York  

5.4 

24 

0 

41 .2 

Philadelphia.  

4.3 

20 

9 

37.9 

Pittsburgh   

4.4 

23 

6 

41 . 9 

Rochester   

3.1 

21 

1 

32 . 5 

Scranton..  

4.0 

17 

1 

37.7 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

.  5.1 

♦6 

4 

37.3 

Cincinnati  

4.5 

♦6 

3 

35.0 

Cleveland.  

4.2 

*6 

2 

38.2 

Columbus...  

4.0 

*6 

3 

37.1 

Detroit   

4.0 

*6 

1 

36.7 

Indianapolis  

4.3 

*6 

5 

36 .6 

Milwaukee   

4.3 

*6 

0 

33.6 

Peoria  

4.9 

*6 

8 

38.0 

Springfield,  111 

4.3 

*6 

6 

37.5 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

3.1 

*6 

6 

32.8 

Kansas  City.  

4.7 

*6 

8 

36.0 

Minneapolis..  

4.1 

*7 

1 

35.9 

Omaha   

5.5 

*7 

6 

33.8 

St .  Louis...  

4.8 

*6 

3 

35.2 

St.  Paul...  

4.0 

*7 

8 

35.3 

Sioux  Falls....  

6.0 

*7 

4 

33.6 

Wichita.  

5.4 

*6 

8 

33.2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

4.5 

22 

6 

28.5 

Baltimore..   . 

4.4 

19 

5 

34.1 

Charleston,  S.  C 

6.7 

21 

3 

28.0 

Columbia,  S.  C  

7.1 

*6 

2 

38.8 

Jacksonville  

5.6 

16 

4 

30.7 

Norfolk  

4.6 

19 

2 

35 .6 

Richmond   

5 . 0 

23 

2 

34.7 

Savannah.  

5.1 

19 

9 

26.3 

Washington,  D.  C 

6.0 

21 

1 

37.6 

Winston— balem  

3.6 

♦5 

6 

36 . 0 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

5.2 

*5 

2 

32.5 

Knoxville  

4.1 

*5 

3 

22 . 5 

Louisville  ..   

4.8 

*6 

0 

33. 1 

Memphis... 

5.3 

♦5 

5 

31.3 

Mobile  .  . 

6.6 

14 

8 

30  .6 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas..  



*5 

9 

36.2 

El  Paso  

6.0 

♦5 
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27.3 

Houston....  



19 

2 

35.4 

Little  KOCK  

7.4 

*5 

6 

34.8 

New  Orleans  

3.8 

15 

1 

29.3 

Ukianoma  t/ity  

*6 

9 

36.7 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque 



*5 

8 

Butte.  

6.5 

*9 

2 

32.1 

Denver  

5.9 

*7 

4 

32.5 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

6.5 

*7 

8 

26.9 

Tucson.  

4.8 

*5 

3 

20.0 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles 

4.0 

*4 

9 

14.3 

Portland,  Oreg 

3.9 

*7 

3 

25.7 

San  Francisco 

3.7 

21 

5 

24.3 

Seattle  

4.7 

*6 

6 

28.5 

Spokane..   . . 

4.0 

*7 

R 

FRUIT 

(Fresh) 

APPLES  DROPPED  0.1  cent  a  pound  from  August  27 
to  September  10  while  bananas  went  up  0.2 
cent  a  dozen  and  oranges  up  1.9  cents  a 
dozen . 

ACCORDING  to  the  September  1  crop  report  the 
total  crop  of  apples  in  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  be  about  4  percent  larger  than  the 
5-year  average  from  1928-32  and  about  39  per- 
cent above  the  small  crop  last  year.  The 
commercial  crop  which  will  be  distributed 
for  fresh  consumption  is  about  equal  to  the  5- 
year  average. 

PEACH  REPORTS  indicate  a  production  of  about 
14  percent  above  the  1934  crop  but  about  8 
percent  below  the  5-year  average.  Pear  pro- 
duction is  likely  to  be  about  9  percent  below 
that  of  1934  and  about  8  percent  below  the 
5-year  average.  Grape  production  is  likely 
to  be  about  20  percent  above  that  of  last 
year  and  about  5  percent  above  the  5-year 
average . 

HURRICANE  in  Florida  during  the  first  week  in 
September  damaged  the  citrus  crop  in  the 
extreme  south  and  southwest  sections  of  the 
State.  The  damage  to  grapefruit  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  serious  in  these  sections 
but  total  production  of  grapefruit  in  Florida 
was  probably  not  seriously  reduced  by  the 
hurricane.  However,  the  September  1  condi- 
tion of  the  Florida  citrus  fruit  was  well 
below  average  due  to  the  freeze  damage  of  the 
past  winter.  The  condition  of  the  citrus 
fruit  of  Texas  and  other  Gulf  States  is  rather 
low  and  the  condition  of  oranges  in  Cali- 
fornia on  September  1  appears  to  be  slightly 
below  average.  The  grapefruit  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  from  the  bloom  of  1935 
is  expected  to  be  about  31  percent  larger 
than  that  of  the  bloom  of  1934. 

CONSUMERS  who  learn  to  identify  varieties  of 
fruit  are  usually  able  to  make  better  pur- 
chases. This  is  particularly  true  of  apples 
where  there  is  a  rather  wide  range  of  varieties 
on  most  markets.  The  September  16  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE  gives  you  tips  on  selecting  many  kinds 
and  on  their  uses. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  10,  1935  (cents) 


Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 
#2-|-  can 

Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

Markets 

#2-g-  can 

#2-g-  can 

#2  can 

#2  can 

#2  (2i*) 

can 

United  States  

  19 

.8 

22 

9 

22 . 8 

12 

.5 

16 

8 

9.8 

New  England: 

Boston 

  19 

.3 

22 

9 

22.1 

13 

4 

16 

6 

12.1 

Bridgeport    

  20 

.5 

24 

7 

23.6 

14 

6 

20 

8 

12.4 

Fall  River    

  19 

.4 

21 

9 

22.3 

11 

.9 

17 

3 

9.4 

Manchester    

   21 

2 

24 

3 

23.6 

14 

1 

17 

9 

11.3 

New  Haven      

 -   20 

.3 

24 

5 

23.5 

14 

4 

17 

9 

11.4 

Portland,  Maine   

  20 

.7 

24 

2 

23.4 

13 

1 

16 

6 

11.0 

Providence   —  

   19 

3 

20 

5 

21.7 

12 

6 

17 

8 

9.8 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton 

20 

3 

22 

7 

22.5 

13 

5 

16 

6 

8.6 

Buffalo 

  20 

6 

23 

7 

23. 1 

12 

4 

16 

5 

10.4 

Newark    

  18 

6 

21 

0 

21.9 

14 

0 

18 

4 

9,1 

New  Yo'rk   _  

  18 

0 

21 

1 

20.8 

12 

9 

17 

0 

9.1 

Philadelphia   _  

19 

0 

22 

2 

22.0 

12 

5 

16 

0 

10.4 

Pittsburgh      

   19 

6 

22 

7 

23.1 

12 

.3 

16 

9 

10.0 

Rochester  

  21 

.0 

23 

6 

23.1 

13 

.9 

16 

4 

11.1 

Scranton   

  20 

1 

23 

0 

22.6 

13 

4 

16 

5 

10.0 

East  North— Central : 

Chicago    -  -   

  *i<c 

q 

25.0 

lo 

.  ^ 

lO 

10.5 

Cincinnati 

19 

8 

24 

0 

23.5 

12 

6 

16 

0 

11.6 

Cleveland 

21 

.5 

24 

1 

24.0 

12 

.5 

17 

.5 

11.4 

Columbus      

21 

.0 

25 

8 

24.8 

11 

.9 

18 

.8 

10.0 

Detroit. ___   

19 

.9 

22 

9 

23.1 

11 

.0 

17 

.1 

9.0 

Indianapolis  :  

19 

4 

26 

0 

23.9 

11 

.0 

16 

.6 

9.0 

Milwaukee    

21 

8 

20 

3 

23.8 

12 

.3 

14 

.6 

10.6 

Peoria   —  _  

23 

3 

25 

9 

24.7 

13 

.8 

17 

.3 

11.3 

Springfield,  111.   

22 

6 

27 

7 

24.8 

13 

9 

19 

3 

12.4 

West  North— Central : 

Cedar  Rapids 

21 

4 

22 

9 

23.0 

11 

1 

15 

3 

10.3 

Kansas  City 

19 

8 

23 

9 

23.2 

10 

.8 

15 

.8 

9.5 

Minneapolis    

21 

.2 

23 

9 

24.5 

11 

.3 

I'l 

.7 

10.9 

Omaha   _._   

21 

.6 

23 

4 

24.0 

11 

.5 

16 

.9 

10.3 

St .  Louis  

19 

.5 

23 

8 

23.1 

11 

.9 

17 

.5 

8.9 

St.  Paul  

21 

.5 

22 

9 

23.8 

12 

.9 

15 

.6 

10.3 

Sioux  Falls.    

24 

.2 

25 

3 

24.3 

11 

.4 

17 

.0 

10.1 

Wichita      

18 

8 

23 

8 

22.7 

11 

0 

18 

3 

9.4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

......    .  >cU 

.  D 

c 
D 

23.9 

.  O 

1  ( 

.  O 

9.0 

Baltimore 

1 1 

rr 
.  1 

u 

20.2 

1  X 

lo 

A 
.  4 

ID 

Q 

8.6 

Charleston,  S.  C 

19 

_7 

22 

1 

22.8 

10 

8 

17 

_4 

8.5 

Columbia,  S.  C 

20 

.4 

27 

0 

23.4 

11 

.6 

19 

!i 

8.8 

Jacksonville   

19 

I 

24 

4 

22.7 

12 

.6 

17 

9 

8.1 

Norfolk     

20 

.  1 

23 

8 

23.8 

11 

.9 

14 

.8 

8.6 

Richmond.-.   

19 

6 

24 

0 

23.8 

13 

1 

17 

.6 

7.9 

Savannah    

21 

.8 

23 

8 

23.2 

12 

.5 

19 

.0 

8.3 

Washington,  D.  C   __   

  17 

4 

22 

7 

21.6 

11 

3 

16 

0 

8.4 

Winston-Salem   

  21 

1 

27 

2 

25.8 

12 

4 

19 

3 

9.1 

East  South-Central: 

Bi  rmingham...  _  

19 

9 

20 

9 

24.2 

11 

3 

15 

1 

8.4 

Knoxville.__  _  

21 

1 

22 

8 

22.4 

10 

5 

15 

8 

8.9 

Louisville     

20 

8 

23 

5 

23.1 

12 

3 

16 

0 

9.1 

Memphis....     

18 

6 

22 

5 

21.8 

12 

5 

15 

8 

8.5 

Mobile    

  17 

3 

19 

9 

19.6 

12 

4 

17 

1 

8.6 

West  South— Central : 

Dallas     

20 

5 

24 

8 

24.1 

13 

5 

20 

4 

9.0 

El  Paso  —      

20 

8 

23 

6 

22.4 

12 

8 

18 

5 

10.1 

Houston   _-_   

16 

9 

21 

1 

20.9 

11 

1 

16 

3 

8.0 

Little  Rock   _  

19 

9 

25 

5 

25.0 

11 

9 

16 

6 

9.1 

New  Orleans.    

18 

4 

24 

2 

21.9 

13 

4 

18 

5 

9.4 

Oklahoma  City   

  21 

0 

24 

9 

23.8 

13 

4 

19 

1 

9.8 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque   

21 

3 

26 

5 

24.8 

14 

0 

18 

8 

11.8 

Butte...    

19 

5 

22 

5 

24.5 

13 

1 

16 

3 

11.0 

Denver...      

20 

9 

23 

3 

24.1 

12 

4 

17. 

1 

10.9 

Salt  Lake  City    

  21 

6 

24 

4 

23.9 

13 

5 

17. 

3 

*11.2 

Tucson     

  19 

3 

24 

0 

21.8 

16 

3 

19. 

3 

♦13.5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles-    

16 

4 

18. 

7 

19.1 

12. 

5 

16. 

0 

*12.3 

Portland,  Oreg    

19 

9 

21. 

5 

21.7 

12. 

5 

17. 

3 

*13.5 

San  Francisco....  

 :   16 

8 

19 

4 

19.7 

14. 

0 

16. 

1 

*13.0 

Seattle....   

19 

9 

21 

1 

20.7 

14. 

0 

17. 

3 

*13.5 

Spokane    

21 

9 

22. 

6 

20.7 

16. 

3 

16. 

6 

*12.3 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Consumer  Queries  and  Comments 


*  If  history  teacKes 
that  nations  caru 
resort  to  wa.r  to 
escape  the  solving 
of  humart  probleiris 
at'  Kome,  it:  a.lso 
teacKes  tKat  war~ 
is  a.rb  irftolerable 
answer  and  a  deadly 
panacea." 

Chester  C.  Davis 
AAA  Admimstralior 


RECENTLY  we  mailed  to  our 
readers  a  special  post  card 
request  that  they  notify  us  if 
they  wish  to  continue  to  receive 
the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.  Thous- 
ands of  replies  have  been  com- 
ing back.  Many  include,  along 
with  orders  for  renewal,  im- 
portant comments  and  queries. 
We  have  read  all  of  these  with 
absorbing  interest.  We  make  no 
bones  about  our  pleasure  in 
learning  from  so  many  readers 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  GUIDE 
to  them.  There  is  little  danger 
of  a  smugness  settling  down  on 
us  for  our  own  sense  of  inadequacy 
is  kept  sharp  by  our  constant 
awareness  of  the  gravity  of  the 
problems  facing  millions  of  con- 
sumers. Criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions for  improvement,  too,  have 
come  in,  to  keep  our  own  critical 
disposition  from  nodding.  We 
welcome  this  frank  expression 
from  our  readers,  whatever  its 
tone  of  voice.  Appreciative  or 
critical,  it  helps  us  to  do  our 
job  a  little  better. 
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To  some  of  the  critical 
remarks  we  fear  we  can 
contrive  no  answer  that  will  be 
satisfying.  We  should  like  to 
be  a  kibitzer  on  a  debate  be- 
tween the  consumer  who  wrote  us 
that  she  did  not  like  our  "Rus- 
sian ideas"  and  another  who  per- 
iodically takes  us  to  task  for 
not  working  for  the  revolution. 
To  both  we  send  a  gentle  re- 
minder that  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
is  published  by  an  office  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Of  the 
first  consumer,  we  ask  that  she 
become  acquainted  with  "Our 
Point  of  View,"  which  we  publish 
in  each  issue,  and  with  the 
literature  on  Russia.  As  to  the 
second,  we  accept  the  charge  and 
say,  "If  this  be  treason  *  * 
We  have  more  serious  things  to 
say  to  our  more  serious  critics. 

A  NUMBER  of  our  corres- 
pondents want  to  know  why 
the  GUIDE  is  limited  to  discus- 
sions on  agricultural  products. 
After  all,  as  we  have  said  many 
times,  food  products  represent 
only  about  a  third  of  consumers' 
total  expenditures.  Why  not 
talk  about  other  products  and 
services  which  take  up  the  other 
two-thirds  of  family  budgets? 
*  *  *  The  reason  is  simply  that 
the  GUIDE  is  published  by  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administra- 
tion whose  jurisdiction  covers 
farm  products,  their  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consump- 
tion. We  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  need  for  consumer  informa- 
tion on  other  commodities,  but 
consumers  must  look  to  other 
branches  of  the  Government  for 
such  material . 

OTHER  readers  want  reports 
on  prices  in  small  towns. 
We    would    like    to    extend  our 


service  in  this  direction  k 
are  limited  by  the  large  ey, 
pense  involved.  All  retai 
prices  at  present  reported  i 
the  GUIDE  are  collected  by  tb 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  c 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ecc 
nomics.  As  these  agencies  ir. 
crease  their  coverage  of  smalle 
towns  we  shall  include  them  : 
our  reports.  We  have  no  fund 
to  undertake  this  reporting  our- 
selves. , 

A  MAJOR  improvement 
which  we  are  working  is  t:.- 
speeding  up  of  our  release  date 
There  are  certain  problems  c; 
space  and  time  involved  in  thi; 
which  we  cannot  get  around 
The  collection  of  retail  prict 
data  from  all  over  the  countr; 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics requires  a  minimum  of  ; 
weeks.  The  analysis  of  thes- 
data  together  with  reports  c: 
farm  prices  and  supplies,  tte 
preparation  of  this  material  fc: 
the  press,  and  the  printing  c: 
it  requires  a  minimum  of  another 
2  weeks.  The  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
is  printed  by  the  Governmen 
Printing  Of  f  ice  .  If  its  schedul- 
of  work  is  overloaded,  the  GUIK 
must  share  with  other  jobs  soif 
delay.  At  the  best,  we  can  ge' 
this  bulletin  in  the  mails  i' 
you  one  month  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  retail  prices 
That  is  the  schedule  to  which 
are  doing  our  best  to  adhere. 

AN  INDEX  to  the  special 
articles  which  appeared  i- 
the  issues  of  volume  2  will 
published  in  November.  Reader 
who  would  like  to  receive  copie- 
of  this  Index  should  addres; 
their  requests  to  the  Consum- 
ers' Guide,  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


T^mi  Wcmerti 
GO  -to 


Two  Southern  markets  ' 
where  cakes  and  caata- 
loupes  turn  into  cash. 


Groups  of  farm  women 
cooperate  to  find  a  short 
cut  between  producer 
ond  consumer 


WHEN  DEPRESSION  cut 
,  one  young  Southern  girl's  col- 
lege course  in  two,  she  looked 
about   her  and  took  stock  of 
;  her  situation.    She    saw  her 
mother  and   father  struggling 
to  get  enough  out  of  the  farm 
'  to   feed   the   family  and  keep 
the   irreducible  minimum  of 
clothes   on  all   its  members' 
backs.   But  looking  further  she 
saw  another  sight. 

ONE  HUNDRED  SIXTY 
farm  women  were  taking  turns 
at  selling  every  Saturday  in 
the  nearby  town  a  combination 
of  their  work  and  the  surplus 
products  of  their  land.  She 
saw  that  town  women  were  paying 
the  same  amounts  of  cash  across 

Y  these  counters  as  they  paid  to 

.  other  tradesmen.  Against  the 
doubt  and  apprehension  of  her 

:  parents,  she  threw  her  lot 
in  with  these  organized  farm 

:  women.  She  planted  her  garden, 
started  putting  her  talents 


HOm  COOKED  FOODS 


WE  CAN 


Custom  and  clientele  of  farm  women's  markets  range  from  offerings  of 


into  local  types  of  handiwork.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  children  had  new  clothes, 
the  family  diet  was  better,  and  there  was  $65 
in  the  college  fund  from  one  small  patch  of  tur- 
nips alone.  Of  course  she  had  sold  her  family 
on  the  idea  in  the  process.  Her  father  said: 
"That  child  was  wiser  than  her  parents,  because 
we  are  now  making  a  living  out  of  what  we  used 
to  throw  away". 

SO  GO  the  stories  of  thousands  of  farm 
women  tlje  country  over  who  have  learned  the  se- 
cret of  working  together  to  make  possible  the 
satisfaction  of  both  town  and  country  needs  by 
direct  interchange  of  cash  and  commodities. 

I  HOME   DEMONSTRATION   clubs,    groups  of 

country  women  who  meet  to  solve  their  home  prob- 
lems and  improve  rural  living  conditions  with  the 
advice  of  County  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  com- 
bine to  form  club  markets.  The  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  helps  with  such  problems  as  organiza- 
tion, acquiring  sales  facilities,  compliance  with 
local  health  regulations,  and  the  preparation, 
grading,  standardization,  and  packaging  of  home 
products . 

SOME  STATES  have  marketing  specialists. 
State  officers  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  make  periodic 
visits  all  over  their  States  to  help  markets 
climb  to  higher  and  higher  standards.  County 
extension  agents  are  on  call  for  advice  in  pro- 
duction problems.  State  horticultural  agents 
help  gardeners  apply  scientific  methods  and 
increase  their  profits  from  the  land  they  cul- 
tivate. 


CLUB  MARKETS  take  two  forms,  indoor  ai 
outdoor  or  "curb"  markets.  Sometimes  a  "curl- 
market  graduates  into  a  building  of  its  own  ai 
becomes  a  year-round  business  in  the  town. 

MARKET  ORGANIZATION  differs  with  t! 
local    conditions.     Usually   a   market   board  ■ 
committee  handles  the  business,   sometimes  co:- 
posed  only  of  the  marketing  club  members  a 
their  advising  home  demonstration  agent,  som 
times  including  local  business  and  profession, 
men,  officers  of  clubs  and  chambers  of  commerC; 
This  committee  lays  down  definite  rules,  whi, 
vary  with  the  conditions  from  which  they  gro; 
One  standard  rule  permits  sellers  to  sell  on! 
their  own  products,  prohibits  any  resales.  Mc! 
sellers  pay  for  a  yearly  permit  and  a  small  i 
for  each  market  day  on  which  they  make  a  certc 
minimum  sale,  though  some  markets  charge  a  cc 
mission  as  high  as  25  percent   to  pay  overh« 
and  the  salary  of  a  full-time  manager. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  depend  larg( 
on  the  set-up  with  the  overhead  entailed.  S( 
market  groups  pay  for  the  building  of  their  ( 
permanent  quarters,  others  use  buildings  loa) 
by  public-spirited  organizations  like  the  Y. 
C.  A.,  and  sometimes  the  town  builds  the  mar) 
gratis.     Sometimes  a  club  can  combine  a  dona  ' 
out-of-repair  building  with  a  relief  project  i 
get  an  adequate  shelter  at  little  cost  to  ' 
club.     Most  prospective  marketing  clubs  lay  ' 
groundwork    and    secure    cooperation    from  ' 
townspeople  before  starting  a  market.     Incor - 
rating  it  into  the  town's  life,  establishing  e 
fact  of  interchange  of  benefits  between  the  t  n 
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I  country  merchandisers,  smooths  the  path 
(id,  resulting  in  such  rewards  as  help  in 
Uiring  quarters  and  equipment,  publicity  in 
(  local  press,  and  patronage. 

LOWNDES  COUNTY,  Georgia,  is  typical  of 
hriving  community  enterprise  begun  with  the 
distance  of  extension  workers  and  the  backing 
-:.e  local  residents.  Besides  two  roadside 
criets  which  had  their  start  in  1932,  a  retail 
iwers'  market,  organized  in  1931,  last  year 
ck  in  a  total  of  $48,000.  Thirty-three  fami- 
;s,  representing  15  communities  in  the  county, 
(d  regularly  on  the  market.  Many  families 
(8  able  to  record  in  the  individual  records 
( ks  provided  by  the  marketing  specialist  a 
:  fit  that  went  much  further  than  the  welcome 
■j.pgap  trickle  of  cash  that  at  least  staves  off 
■'.rvation . 

MARKETS  SMALLER  and  larger  give  a 
ige  from  village  markets  with  3  or  4  women 
;,ting  a  yearly  income  of  less  than  $100  a 
I  )ce  to  large  city  markets  like  the  one  in 
litgomery,  Ala.,  which  took  in  $267,309  in  1 
'IT  and  means  the  main  support  of  237  families. 

LAST  YEAR  club  markets  did  business 

3unting  to  more  than  enough,   according  to  a 

iservative  count  of  incomplete  returns,  to  put 

j3m  in  the  million-dollar  class.    Many  States 

jDW  an  increase  in  profits  in  1934  over  1933. 

Drgia's  total  went  up  5  percent  to  $298,498. 

isiness  of  direct  selling  by  club  members  in- 
I 

lading  barter  amounted  to  $645,817  in  1934-. 


INDIVIDUAL  INCOME 

runs  from  as  low  as  a  few 
dollars  for  a  woman  who 
uses  the  market  only  rarely 
to  $2,000  and  more  a  year 
for  a  steady  efficient 
seller  who  has  established 
a  repeating  and  reordering 
clientele  by  the  excel- 
lence of  her  products  and 
in  some  cases  by  especially 
attractive  uniform  pack- 
aging. Daily  individual 
sales  recorded  range  from 
nothing  to  $140.  One  young 
4-H  Club  girl  took  in 
$1,562  in  a  year,  of  which 
$524  was  her  own  net  profit. 

PRODUCTS  SOLD  in  club  markets  vary  as 
widely  as  the  countryside  where  the  selling  is 
done.  Some  markets  develop  in  the  direction  of 
uncooked  farm  produce  like  chickens,  eggs,  meat, 
milk,  and  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  honey. 
Others  go  in  for  good  home— cooked  foods.  One 
runs  to  old-fashioned  milk  bread,  nut  bread, 
brown  bread,  cakes  and  cookies,  chicken  salad, 
boiled  ham,  boiled  custard — frozen  in  summer — 
Brunswick  stew,  barbecued  pork,  sausages,  and 
spareribs.  Chicken  and  poultry  products  lead 
the  sales  in  most  markets.  Coffee  shops,  lunch 
rooms,  and  cafeterias  make  paying  adjuncts  to 
markets,  and  range  from  mere  breakfast  coffee 
and  doughnuts  for  the  workers  to  regular  lunches 
and  dinners,  serving  as  many  as  500  townspeople 
at  a  meal. 

SPECIALTIES  RAISE  individual  market- 
women's  receipts  sometimes  far  above  the  run  of 
the  market.  One  Arkansas  farm  woman  and  her 
daughter  raise  particularly  fine  flowers  with 
the  help  of  the  State  college's  scientific  hor- 
ticultural information,  and  take  in  from  $1,200 
to  $1,500  for  zinnias  and  cornflowers  and  a 
dozen  other  varieties  of  flowers.  One  Alabama 
marketer's  gladiolas  brought  her  $105  in  one 
month.  A  booth  in  a  city  market  sells  chil- 
dren's clothes  exclusively  and  the  $370  it 
brought  in  over  the  counter  was  only  a  small 
part  of  the  dressmaking  business  for  which  it 
made  initial  contact.  One  woman  has  specialized 
in  liver  pudding  and  head  cheese  to  the  tune  of 
$1,344.  Frequently  special  creative  attention 
to  the  business  of  names  of  products,  designs  of 
containers,    and   appearance   of   the   booth  have 
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into  local  types  of  handiwork.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  th-e  children  had  new  clothes, 
the  family  diet  was  better,  and  there  was  $65 
in  the  college  fund  from  one  small  patch  of  tur- 
nips alone.  Of  course  she  had  sold  her  family 
on  the  idea  in  the  process.  Her  father  said: 
"That  child  was  wiser  than  her  parents,  because 
we  are  now  making  a  living  out  of  what  we  used 
to  throw  away" . 

SO  GO  the  stories  of  thousands  of  farm 
women  tt)e  country  over  who  have  learned  the  se- 
cret of  working  together  to  make  possible  the 
satisfaction  of  both  town  and  country  needs  by 
direct  interchange  of  cash  and  commodities. 

!  HOME   DEMONSTRATION   clubs,    groups  of 

country  women  who  meet  to  solve  their  home  prob- 
lems and  improve  rural  living  conditions  with  the 
advice  of  County  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  com- 
bine to  form  club  markets.  The  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  helps  with  such  problems  as  organiza- 
tion, acquiring  sales  facilities,  compliance  with 
local  health  regulations,  and  the  preparation, 
grading,  standardization,  and  packaging  of  home 
products . 

SOME  STATES  have  marketing  specialists. 
State  officers  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  make  periodic 
visits  all  over  their  States  to  help  markets 
climb  to  higher  and  higher  standards.  County 
extension  agents  are  on  call  for  advice  in  pro- 
duction problems.  State  horticultural  agents 
help  gardeners  apply  scientific  methods  and 
increase  their  profits  from  the  land  they  cul- 
tivate . 


CLUB  MARKETS  take  two  forms,  indoor  and 
outdoor  or  "curb"  markets.  Sometimes  a  "curb" 
market  graduates  into  a  building  of  its  own  and 
becomes  a  year-round  business  in  the  town. 

MARKET  ORGANIZATION  differs  with  the 
local  conditions.  Usually  a  market  board  or 
committee  handles  the  business,  sometimes  com- 
posed only  of  the  marketing  club  members  and 
their  advising  home  demonstration  agent,  some- 
times including  local  business  and  professional 
men,  officers  of  clubs  and  chambers  of  commerce. 
This  committee  lays  down  definite  rules,  which 
vary  with  the  conditions  from  which  they  grow. 
One  standard  rule  permits  sellers  to  sell  only 
their  own  products,  prohibits  any  resales.  Most 
sellers  pay  for  a  yearly  permit  and  a  small  fee 
for  each  market  day  on  which  they  make  a  certain 
minimum  sale,  though  some  markets  charge  a  ooii- 
mission  as  high  as  25  percent  to  pay  overhead 
and  the  salary  of  a  full-time  manager. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  depend  largely 
on  the  set-up  with  the  overhead  entailed.  Some 
market  groups  pay  for  the  building  of  their  own 
permanent  quarters,  others  use  buildings  loaned 
by  public-spirited  organizations  like  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  sometimes  the  town  builds  the  market  , 
gratis.  Sometimes  a  club  can  combine  a  donated 
out-of-repair  building  with  a  relief  project  and^^ 
get  an  adequate  shelter  at  little  cost  to  the 
club.  Most  prospective  marketing  clubs  lay  the 
groundwork  and  secure  cooperation 
townspeople  before  starting  a  market, 
rating  it  into  the  town's  life,  establishing 
fact  of  interchange  of  benefits  between  the  town 


INDIVIDUAL  INCOME 
runs  from  as  low  as  a  few 
dollars  for  a  woman  who 
uses  the  market  only  rarely 
to  12,000  and  more  a  year 
for  a  steady  efficient 
seller  who  has  established 
a  repeating  and  reordering 
clientele  by  the  excel- 
lence of  her  products  and 
in  some  cases  by  especially 
attractive  uniform  pack- 
aging. Daily  individual 
sales  recorded  range  from 
nothing  to  $140.  One  young 
4-H  Club  girl  took  in 
|1,562  in  a  year,  of  which 
$524  was  her  own  net  profit . 


from  the 
Incorpo- 

the 


and  country  merchandisers,  smooths  the  path 
ahead,  resulting  in  such  rewards  as  help  in 
acquiring  quarters  and  equipment,  publicity  in 
the  local  press,  and  patronage. 

LOWNDES  COUNTY,  Georgia,  is  typical  of 
a  thriving  community  enterprise  begun  with  the 
assistance  of  extension  workers  and  the  backing 
of  the  local  residents.  Besides  two  roadside 
markets  which  had  their  start  in  1932,  a  retail 
growers'  market,  organized  in  1931,  last  year 
took  in  a  total  of  $48,000.  Thirty-three  fami- 
lies, representing  15  communities  in  the  county, 
sold  regularly  on  the  market.  Many  families 
were  able  to  record  in  the  individual  records 
books  provided  by  the  marketing  specialist  a 
profit  that  went  much  further  than  the  welcome 
stopgap  trickle  of  cash  that  at  least  staves  off 
starvation . 

MARKETS  SMALLER  and  larger  give  a 
range  from  village  markets  with  3  or  4  women 
getting  a  yearly  income  of  less  than  $100  a 
piece  to  large  city  markets  like  the  one  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  which  took  in  $267,309  in  1 
year  and  means  the  main  support  of  237  families. 


LAST  YEAR  club  markets  did  business 
■amounting  to  more  than  enough,  according  to  a 
conservative  count  of  incomplete  returns,  to  put 
them  in  the  million-dollar  class.  Many  States 
show  an  increase  in  profits  in  1934  over  1933. 
(Georgia's  total  went  up  5  percent  to  $298,498. 
Business  of  direct  selling  by  club  members  in- 
cluding barter  amounted  to  $645,817  in  1934s 


PRODUCTS  SOLD  in  club  markets  vary  as 
widely  as  the  countryside  where  the  selling  is 
done.  Some  markets  develop  in  the  direction  of 
uncooked  farm  produce  like  chickens,  eggs,  meat, 
milk,  and  frui't  and  vegetables,  and  honey. 
Others  go  in  for  good  home-cooked  foods.  One 
runs  to  old-fashioned  milk  bread,  nut  bread, 
brown  bread,  cakes  and  cookies,  chicken  salad, 
boiled  ham,  boiled  custard — frozen  in  summer — 
Brunswick  stew,  barbecued  pork,  sausages,  and 
spareribs.  Chicken  and  poultry  products  lead 
the  sales  in  most  markets.  Coffee  shops,  lunch 
rooms,  and  cafeterias  make  paying  adjuncts  to 
markets,  and  range  from  mere  breakfast  coffee 
and  doughnuts  for  the  workers  to  regular  lunches 
and  dinners,  serving  as  many  as  500  townspeople 
at  a  meal. 

SPECIALTIES  RAISE  individual  market- 
women's  receipts  sometimes  far  above  the  run  of 
the  market.  One  Arkansas  farm  woman  and  her 
daughter  raise  particularly  fine  flowers  with 
the  help  of  the  State  college's  scientific  hor- 
ticultural information,  and  take  in  from  $1,200 
to  $1,500  for  zinnias  and  cornflowers  and  a 
dozen  other  varieties  of  flowers.  One  Alabama 
marketer's  gladiolas  brought  her  $105  in  one 
month.  A  booth  in  a  city  market  sells  chil- 
dren's clothes  exclusively  and  the  $370  it 
brought  in  over  the  counter  was  only  a  small 
part  of  the  dressmaking  business  for  which  it 
made  initial  contact.  One  woman  has  specialized 
in  liver  pudding  and  head  cheese  to  the  tune  of 
$1,344.  Frequently  special  creative  attention 
to  the  business  of  names  of  products,  designs  of 
containers,    and   appearance   of   the  booth  have 
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ribbon  cane  and  sorghum  sirup,  turnips, 
rutabagas,  rape,  spinach,  mustard,  but- 
ter, buttermilk,  collards  and  cabbage 
kraut,  kindling,  sassafras  root,  flowers, 
brush  brooms,  shrubbery,  hand  embroidery 
and  cut  — work;  hoe,  ax,  and  hatchet 
handles;  Christmas  wreaths,  trees,  hol- 
ly,  mistletoe,    southern  smilax,  cedar, 


Home  Demons+ration  clubs 
provide  many  kinds  of 
counters  where  farm  pro- 
duce con  be  excinanged 
for  the  money  to  fill  form 
needs 


led  to  business  any  professional  merchandiser 
might  envy.  Christmas  and  holidays  are  chances 
for  special  sales  by  women  who  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  One  market  last  Christmas 
was  sold  out  of  dressed  turkeys  and  cakes  before 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Marketers  who  could 
have  doubled  their  sales  will  profit  by  the 
lesson  in  consumer  demand. 

VARIETY  IN  products  for  which  demand 
can  be  developed  is  limited  only  by  the  resource- 
fulness of  the  women  who  want  to  sell.  To  show 
the  possibilities  of  making  salable  commodities 
out  of  home  produce,  we  quote  one  home  demon- 
stration agent's  report  of  the  products  sold  in 
an  Alabama  market  in  the  month  of  December  last 
year:  "Sausage,  souse,  cracklings,  pork  chit- 
terlings, geese,  roosters,  ducks,  cured  hams 
and  bacon,  smoked  sausage,  hens,  fryers,  tur- 
keys, eggs,  canned  preserves,  jellies,  pickles, 
fruits  and  soups,  apples,  pecans,  black  wal- 
nuts, hickory  nuts,  popcorn,  peanuts,  corn  meal. 


pine,  quilts,  dressed  wild  rabbits,  pine  needle 
baskets,  trays,  and  liverwurst." 

BARTERING,  INCIDENTAL  to  most  markets 
on  a  small  scale  when  marketers  "swap"  left- 
overs, is  part  of  many  States'  marketing  pro- 
grams on  a  wider  front.  Milk  and  butter  go  to 
the  nursery  in  exchange  for  shrubbery  to  land- 
scape the  lawn,  or  to  the  dressmaker  for  sewing 
services. 

EXCHANGE  OF  farm  produce  for  city  cash 
brings  city  goods  and  services  closer  to  the  farm. 
One  woman  whose  marketing  helped  her  to  pay  doc- 
tor bills  and  the  cost  of  music  lessons  for  her 
daughter  realized  that  these  payments  were  partly  ' 
made  of  cash  that  had  come  across  the  market 
counter  from  the  music  teacher  and  the  doctor's 
wife. 

REGARDLESS  OF  whether  or  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  selling  individual  farm  women's  labor 
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^Titand  product  over  the  counter  to  the  ultimate 
'.tconsumer  is  fundamentally  progressive  from  a 
afebasic  economic  point  of  view,  the  fact  remains 
Mithat  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individuals 
"•^concerned,  it  has  brought  in  cash  to  families 
5"Who  would  not  get  it  otherwise.  It  has  saved 
■-farms  from  foreclosure,  kept  families  off  relief 
■Krolls,  and  turned  the  wheels  of  business  in 
rural  towns. 

CASH  COMING  into  homes  where  money 
has  long  been  lacking  often  goes  first  into 
books  and  clothes  to  keep  children  in  school. 
It  has  paid  old  debts  and  bought  medicines  and 
groceries  and  fuel.  Farms  all  but  out  of  the 
running  for  lack  of  cash  have  been  salvaged  in 
the  nick  of  time  by  the  market  money  which 
steps  in  to  buy  feed  for  the  stock,  fertilizer 
for  next  year's  crop,  to  meet  payments  on  mort- 
gage and  taxes.  Family  cars  have  come  proudly 
out  of  their  depression  hibernation  and  taken  to 
the  road  again  complete  with  gas  and  oil.  Houses 
have  shed  the  disheartening  shabbiness  of  poverty 
and  bloomed  into  bright  comfort. 

NOT  ALL  rewards  are  listed  in  the  cash 
account  books.  There  have  been  other  gains,  some 
specific  and  some  less  tangible. 

TOP-NOTCH  PRODUCTION  of  vegetables 
through  a  longer  season  by  means  of  scientific 
gardening  has  not  only  provided  more  salable  pro- 
if.duce  for  the  markets  but  lifted  the  family  diet 
level.    Some  Southern  marketers  would 
never  have  dreamed  a  few  years  ago  of 
^.squash  and  cucumbers  in  November, 
turnip  greens  and  mustard  greens  and 
^.spinach  in  December,   but  one  market 
^.sold  at  Christmas  time  last  year  nine 
.varieties  of  green  leafy  vegetables. 


BETTER  QUALITY  in  the  com- 
modities offered  for  sale  has  shown 
consistently  in  the  records  of  the 
.years  of  every  market's  existence. 


Butter  has  been  one  notable  improver,  and 
the  improvement  will  continue  with  the  in- 
centive the  market  gives.  Women  who  had  to 
take  10  cents  a  pound  for  their  butter  in  pre- 
market  days  now  compete  for  the  quality  trade  at 
regular  market  price. 

LEARNING  TO  turn  waste  into  salable 
by-products,  to  turn  all  culinary  skills  into 
profitable  specialties,  learning  to  standardize 
and  grade  and  package  and  display  their  prod- 
ucts, learning  to  understand  and  build  con- 
sumer demand,  and  to  keep  accounts  and  practice 
efficient  business  methods — all  of  these  tan- 
gible types  of  education  have  come  by  way  of 
group  marketing  to  women  on  farms. 

MORE  INTANGIBLE,  but  even  more  valu- 
able according  to  the  reports  of  all  the  groups, 
are  the  rewards  that  go  with  the  achievement  of 
cooperation.  Women  have  learned  to  work  to- 
gether, to  subordinate  the  individual  to  the 
group  interest,  to  work  for  the  common  good  of 
all  their  families.  From  there  the  lesson  has 
gone  on  still  further.  A  new  spirit  grows  out 
of  the  mutual  exchange  between  town  and  coun- 
try. Individual  friendships  develop  over  the 
counter  that  would  never  otherwise  have  their 
opportunity  to  begin.  Sympathy  grows  where  before 
had  been  intolerance  and  misunderstanding  between 
urban  and  rural  people  and  their  problems.  In 
the  words  of  one  marketer,  "It  makes  the  town  and 
country  neighbors." 


HO 


L  UC  A  S  Bounty — 


In  this  Ohio  roadside  market  the  women 
who  supply  the  produce  take  turns  in 
days  for  serving  customers 


f 
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CORN  AND  HOGS 


"BACK  IN  1933  farm  lead- 
ers came  to  town  to  see 
if  they  could  agree  on  a 
program  which  would  help 


"Consumer 
equities  and 
farm  parities 
must  go 
together." 

—Secretary Wallace,  farmers  to  get  more  than 
6  cents  a  pound  for  cotton,  3  cents  a 
pound  for  hogs,  20  cents  a  bushel  for 
corn,  and  30  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat. 
The  surpluses  of  those  days  were  actually 
starving  the  consumer. 


On  September  26  the  first  public 
hearing  on  a  corn  and  hog  production  control 
program  was  held  in  Washington.  Packers  and 
farmers — and  only  three  consumer  representa- 
tives— were  there  to  put  on  record  factual 
information  to  guide  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  his  decision  for  or  against  a  control 
of  corn  and  hog  production  in  1936  and  1937. 
On  October  3  another  public  hearing  was  held 
on  a  control  program  for  potatoes.  Dozens  of 
producers  gave  facts  and  arguments  for  and 
against.  No  consumer  representative  asked  to 
be  heard. 

To  have  or  not  to  have  production 
control  programs  is  as  much  a  concern  of  con- 
sumers as  of  producers  and  distributors.  Pub- 
lic hearings  give  everybody  a  chance  to  thresh 
out  these  questions.  Decision  for  or  against  a 
program  is  made  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  given  at  the  hearing  or  submitted 
within  a  fixed  period  after  the  hearing  is 
closed. 

Because  consumers  do  not  and  possibly 
cannot  attend  hearings  in  numbers  to  make  known 
their  interest  in  such  programs,  it  is  the 
Consumers'  Counsel's  function  to  put  before  the 
Secretary  and  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
persons  attending  such  hearings  what  in  his 
judgment  is  consumers'  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion. We  print  here  comments  of  Secretary 
Wallace  on  the  two  problems  of  corn-hog  and 
potato  control,  together  with  statements  made 
by  the  Consumers'  Counsel  at  the  public  hear- 
ings. 

Consumers  who  wish  advance  notice  of 
any  public  hearings  on  production  control  pro- 
grams to  be  held  in  the  future  can  address 
their  requests  to  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 
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"TWO  AND  A  HALF  years  have  passed  by. 
Many  things  have  changed.  With  the  exception  of 
cotton  most  of  the  surpluses  have  disappeared 
and  prices  have  risen  until  they  are  two  or 
three  times  what  they  were  in  early  1933.  In 
the  case  of  hogs,  supplies  are  so  short  and  the 
price  so  high,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  drought 
of  1934,  that  the  consumers  have  just  reason  for 
complaint . 

"FARMERS  WANT  to  do  all  they  can  to 
increase  the  number  of  hogs  in  1936  but  they 
want  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  hogs  in  1937 
and  1938  will  not  fall  to  one-third  the  price 
as  it  exists  today.  Alternating  feast  and 
fsunine  are  not  good  for  either  farmer  or  con- 
sumer. The  12-cent  hogs  of  today  breed  the 
4-cent  hogs  of  tomorrow  and  vice  versa. 

"CAN  WE  AVOID  the  extremes?  Can  we 
establish  firmly  the  ideal  of  balanced  abundance 
in  the  long  run  and  work  out  a  machinery  for 
putting  it  into  effect?  Can  we  substitute 
.balanced  and  stable  production  for  the  alternate 
'  expansion  and  contraction  which  first  attract 
labor  and  capital  into  the  processing  industries 
and  then  drive  them  out? 

[ 
P 

"IN  THE   NEW   Agricultural  Adjustment 
.Act   as   amended   Congress   has   again   and  again 
"stricken  out   the  word    'reduction'    and  substi- 
^  tuted  'adjustment.  '    We  want  to  be  in  a  position 
when  unusual  weather  intervenes  to  adjust  upward 

■  as  rapidly  as  possible  because  we  believe  we 
owe   as  much  duty   to   the   consumer   to  prevent 

^unduly  high  prices  as  we  owe  to  the  farmer  to 
prevent  unduly  low  prices. 

"IT  WILL  be  a  serious  mistake  for  the 
farmer  deliberately  through  the  use  of  govern- 
mental power  to  produce  a  subnormal  quantity  of 
'stuff  for  domestic  consumption  in  an  effort  to 
get  high  prices.     Consumers  are   learning  that 
"  excessive  production  at  low  prices  for  a  market 
'which    doesn't    exist    brings    unemployment  and 

■  bankruptcy. 

"i  "FROM  A   long-run   point    of   view,  we 

ymust  pay  as  much  attention  to  consumer  equities 
"  and  parities  as  to  farm  equities  and  parities 
^in    administering    the    Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.     Continuance    of    agricultural  adjustment 
activities    on   any    other   basis   would   not  be 
justified." 


"Any  program  "CONSUMERS  and   farmers  have  a 

should  permit  common  objective  with  respect 

increased  hog  present  situation  in  hog 

production."  ,       ^  x, 

—D.  E.  Montgomery.  supplies.     Both    of    them  want 

those  supplies  increased.  For  many  months  con- 
sumers have  been  on  short  rations  of  pork  and 
lard  and  the  prices  at  which  hog  products  have 
sold  at  retail  have  been  a  strain  for  millions 
of  families. 


"IT  IS  ESTIMATED  that  in  the  10  years 
1920-29  there  were  available  for  domestic  con- 
sumption about  83  pounds  of  hog  products  per 
capita  annually.  In  contrast  to  this  figure, 
it  is  estimated  that  supplies  available  for 
domestic  consumption  in  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning November  1,  1935,  will  be  about  47  pounds 
per  capita.  The  primary  interest  of  consumers 
is  that  this  shortage  in  the  supply  of  pork  and 
lard  be  remedied  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  recog- 
nizes that  necessity. 


"NOTHING  can  be  done  under  the  adjust- 
ment program  under  consideration  at  this  hearing 
to  increase  the  supply  of  pork  and  lard  that 
can  come  to  market  during  the  year  beginning 
this  November.  From  now  until  October  1936, 
the  quantity  of  pork  and  lard  available  for 
domestic  consumption  will  be  determined  by  hog 
production  that  is  now  taking  place  or  has  taken 
place  this  year,  and  will  not  be  directly 
affected  by  an  adjustment  program  for  next  year. 
Existing  price  factors,  however,  are  expected  to 
increase  the  production  of  hogs  during  the  mar- 
keting year  1935-36.  That  increased  production 
will  be  reflected  in  increased  marketing  of  hog 
products  in  the  year  beginning  October  1936. 
It  is  estimated  that  if  there  is  no  adjustment 
program,  hog  production  during  the  coming  year 
will  be  30  percent  greater  than  in  the  current 
year  1934-35.  It  is  estimated  also  that  a 
further  substantial  increase  in  hog  production 
can  occur  in  the  year  1936-37,  which  would  result 
in  further  increases  in  the  supply  of  pork  to 
the  consumer  in  the  marketing  year  1937-38. 

"THE  ESTIMATED  increased  production  of 
hogs  which  would  take  place  during  the  coming 
year  in  the  absence  of  any  program  would  result 
in  supplies  of  pork  and  lard  amounting  to  62 
pounds  per  capita  during  the  marketing  year 
beginning  October  1936,  as  compared  with  the  47 
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pounds  per  capita  which  is  estimated  to  be  avail- 
able during  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 
October  1935.  The  farm  price  of  hogs  which  is 
estimated  for  the  larger  production  next  year 
should  result  in  retail  prices  that  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  prices  prevailing  in 
August  1935. 

"IF  THERE  IS  to  be  a  corn-hog  adjust- 
ment program  it  should,  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,  permit  the  supply  of  hog  products  for 
domestic  consumption  to  increase  as  rapidly  as 
is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  In 
the  year  1935—36  it  should  permit  hog  production 
to  increase  at  least  as  rapidly  as  it  would 
increase  if  there  were  no  adjustment  program, 
and  it  should  aim  for  a  further  increase  in  that 
year  if  inducements  for  greater  production  can 
be  provided  for  in  the  program.  In  the  year 
1936-37  it  should  permit  such  further  increase 
in  supplies  of  pork  and  lard  as  conditions  at 
that  time  will  justify.  Consideration  of  the 
consumer  interest  requires,  in  my  opinion,  that 
such  increases  be  permitted  under  any  program 
that  may  be  adopted." 


"Violent  swings 
in  potato  prices 
hurt  everybody." 

— Secretary  Wallace. 


POTATOES 

"LEGISLATION  on  potatoes  has 
two  parts.  Title  I  is  the  Ad- 
j  ustment  Act ,  which  makes  pota- 
toes a  basic  commodity,  along 
with  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  etc. ,  and  authorizes  the 
AAA  to  use  any  of  the  meth- 
ods outlined  in  the  Ad- 
justment Act  to  increase 
the  income  of  potato  grow- 
ers. Title  II  is  the  Potato 
Control  Act.  This  carries 


Farmer  and  packer  represertiratlves 
fathered,  in.  Washin^toru  to  tell  tKe. 
GoverrLinent  what  tKey  Ihougkt  of  a 
cora-'ho^  adjusltaent  prog,raTa  for  1936 
and  1937.  Only  three  consumer  repre- 
sentatives  asked  to  be  heard. 


the  compulsory  feature,  authorizes  the  deter- 
mination of  a  national  allotment,  and  levies  a 
tax  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  all 
potatoes  sold  in  excess  of  this  allotment  after 
December  1,  1935.  Because  Congress  failed  to 
provide  funds  for  enforcing  Title  II,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  using 
some  of  the  methods  authorized  in  Title  I,  such 
as  voluntary  acreage  control  with  benefit  pay- 
ments, or  marketing  agreements.  It  was  to  con- 
sider this  possibility,  among  others,  that  the 
hearing  was  called  on  October  3.  Such  a  hearing 
is  mandatory  under  the  law  whenever  a  basic  com- 
modity gives  promise  of  remaining  definitely 
under  parity  price. 

"WHEN  THE  hearing  opened  several  hun- 
dred potato  growers  were  present.  Apparently  most 
of  the  commercial  producing  areas  from  Maine  to 
California  were  represented.  Most  of  them  said 
they  wanted  the  compulsory  features  of  the  la* 
put  into  operation,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

"IT  MAY  BE  that  a  compulsory  potato  act 
can  be  made  to  work  if  the  vast  majority  of  potato 
growers  really  want  it.  That  is  one  important 
factor  to  determine.  A  referendum  would  be  valu- 
able in  answering  that  question.  That  still 
leaves  unsolved,  however,  the  problem  of  pre- 
venting potato  bootlegging. 

"POTATOES  don't  go  through  any  bottle- 
neck like  cotton;   and  the  question  is  whether 

mandatory  standard  con- 
tainers will  prevent  most 
of  the  bootlegging.  In 
order  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  smaller  growers  and 
prevent  petty  bootlegging 
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it  may  be  necessary  to  raise 
emption  on  potato  sales. 


materially  the  ex- 


"THIS  PROBLEM  of  Title  II  was  not  the 
only  one  discussed  at  the  hearing.  There  was 
ample  evidence  submitted  to  show  that  potato 
growers  have  been  in  unusually  severe  trouble 
for  2  years.  Contrary  to  what  some  have  been 
saying,  the  adjustment  programs  for  other  com- 
modities have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  potato 
situation.  In  fact,  harvested  acreage  of  pota- 
toes this  year  is  likely  to  be  less  than  last 
year,  and  even  less  than  in  1931  and  1932. 

"POTATOES  have  been  selling  at  far  be- 
low parity  because  of  the  usual  swing  in  acreage 
and  production  from  year  to  year — 2  or  3  years 
of  large  crops,  being  followed  by  low  prices,  a 
forced  reduction  in  acreage,  and  2  or  3  years  of 
small  crops  and  high  prices.  The  history  of 
potatoes  has  always  involved  these  alternate 
feasts  and  famines,  and  always  will  unless  potato 
growers  agree  on  some  means  of  stabilizing  acreage 
and  production. 

"ON  THE  BASIS  of  these  past  swings, 
potatoes  could  easily  go  above  parity  in  1936. 
If  we  have  a  program  in  effect,  this  could  give 
the  AAA  great  prestige  with  farmers  and  disfavor 
with  consumers. 

"THE  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  AAA 
warned  that  any  program  which  made  potatoes  a 
luxury  would  get,  and  would  deserve,  the  hos- 
tility of  consumers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
accurately  represents  the  attitude  of  the  aver- 
age consumer,  and  I  only  regret  that  outside 
consumer  organizations  failed  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  hearing.  I  strongly  urge  that 
consumer  organizations  watch  for  these  public 
hearings,  and  send  delegates  to  argue  the  con- 
sumer's case.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  consuming  public  take  an  active  part  in 
the  democratic  mechanism  we  are  trying  to 
develop . 


"SO  FAR  AS  potatoes  are  concerned, 
both  farmers  and  consumers  should  look  deeper 
than  the  temporary  swings  in  price.  The  problem 
ere,  as  with  corn  and  hogs,  is  to  avoid  the 
violent  swings  which  harm  every  one  except  the 
speculative  middleman." 


"Consumers  will 
not  lose  from  a 
program  assur- 
ing normal  pro- 
duction." 

— D.  E.  Montgomery. 


"CONSUMERS  are  entitled.  I 
believe,  to  expect  of  any  pro- 
gram which  producers  adopt  for 
the  control  of  potato  produc- 
tion that  it  make  available  for 
consumption  an  adequate  supply  of  potatoes  in 
every  year.  Analysis  of  the  price— production 
cycle  in  your  industry  has  shown  that  producers 
will  obtain  the  largest  total  income  over  a  period 
of  years  by  stabilizing  their  output  from  one 
year  to  the  next  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
average  or  normal  level  of  potato  consumption. 

"IT  IS  MY  opinion  that  consumers  will 
not  be  injured  by  stabilization  of  potato  pro- 
duction at  that  normal  level.  The  wide  varia- 
tions that  occur  in  potato  production  are  not 
matched  by  corresponding  variations  in  con- 
sumption, for  the  consumption  of  potatoes  is 
already  more  stable  than  their  production.  The 
low  prices  you  get  when  you  produce  too  much  do 
not  have  the  effect  of  making  consumers  eat  the 
entire  amount.  Low  prices  in  years  of  excess 
production  not  only  reflect  the  supply  that 
enters  into  consumption  but  reflect  also  the 
surplus  potatoes  for  which  there  is  no  market . 

"FURTHERMORE  the  price  declines  that 
occur  in  years  of  excess  supply  are  relatively 
greater  to  the  producer  than  to  the  consumer. 
Transportation    and    marketing    costs    are  less 
[Concluded  on  page  31] 
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WHAT'S  BEHIND  food  costs  is  going  to 
be  investigated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, with  $75,000  of  its  current  appropriation. 
Authority  for  the  investigation  was  contained  in 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  last  Congress  direct- 
ing the  Commission  to  study  agricultural  income 
in  comparison  with  income  of  principal  manufac- 
turers and  processors,  and  how  much  of  con- 
sumers' food  dollars  go  to  farmers,  manufac- 
turers, and  distributors. 

AAA 

NEW  RULING  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration requires  that  jams  and  preserves 
made  with  less  than  45,  but  more  than  25  pounds 
of  fruits  to  each  55  pounds  of  sugar,  be  labelled 
"Imitation."  In  addition,  labels  must  show  just 
how  the  product  is  an  imitation.  Added  fruit 
acid  and  artificial  color  must  be  stated.  Fed- 
eral procedure  is  lining  up  with  trade  practices 
adopted  and  familiarized  under  NRA  codes.  Jam 
and  preserve  manufacturers,  complying  with  the 
code  of  fair  competition  for  the  preserve  indus- 
try under  the  NRA  labelled  such  mixtures  as 
"imitation."  Consumers  and  members  of  the  pre- 
serve industry  have  come  to  regard  these  prod- 
ucts as  actual  imitations. 


"FORTY  COUNTRIES  have  national  federa- 
tions of  cooperative  societies  which  are,  in 
turn,  members  of  the  International  Cooperative 
Alliance,"  reports  J.  P.  Warbasse,  President  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States. 
"This  international  organization,  founded  in 
1895,  now  consists  of  250  thousand  societies 
with  100  million  members.  Their  business  turn- 
over in  1934  amounted  to  more  than  20  billion 
dollars.  Their  International  Wholesale  Society 
represents  an  expanding  international  commerce. 
The  International  Cooperative  Wholesale,  with 
its  tea  plantations  in  India  and  Ceylon,  is  the 
largest  producer  of  tea  in  the  world.  Its 
coffee  lands  in  Java,  its  electric  lamp  factory 
in  Sweden,  and  its  growing  commerce  in  all  com- 
modities, which  continues  to  expand  both  in 
good  times  and  in  bad  times,  indicate  the  trend 
of  this  method  of  distribution.  Here  is  inter- 
national business  carrying  commodities  from  one 
country  to  another  within  a  single  organiza- 
tion. Its  vessels  are  veritable  argosies  of 
peace,  flying  the  flag  of  international  good 
will." 

AAA 

CONNECTICUT  CONSUMERS  should  get  big 
help  in  selecting  potatoes  by  quality  from  noff 
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on,  as  a  result  of  a  law  which  went  into  effect 
on  October  1.  The  law  provides  that  packages  or 
containers  of  potatoes  must  be  plainly  marked  or 
labelled  with  the  name  of  the  official  Connecti- 
cut or  United  States  grade,  or  otherwise  with 
the  term  "unclassified"  or  "ungraded."  Farmers 
who  sell  from  house  to  house  as  well  as  retailers 
will  have  to  comply  with  this  ruling. 

AAA 

"HOT  NEWS" — that  chili  pepper  powder 
is  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  A — is  the  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     Puzzled  by 

[  the  apparent  lack  of  Vitamin  A  in  the  Mexican 
diet,  nutritionists  in  the  Bureau  made  vitamin 
tests  on  the  particular  variety  of  pepper  (chili 
ancho  Colorado)  most  extensively  dried  and 
ground  for  chili  powder.  Preliminary  tests 
indicate  the  Vitamin  A  content  of  this  pepper 
is  very  high — two  to  three  times  that  of  a 
good  grade  of  butter.  This  is  a  pound  for 
pound  comparison.  Many  consumers  in  this  coun- 
try would  find  it  easier  to  consume  two  or  three 
pounds  of  butter  than  a  pound  of  chili  pepper 
powder.    Mexicans    making    liberal    use    of  the 

^  pepper  as  a  seasoning  seem  to  get  much  of  their 
Vitamin  A  requirement  by  this  route.  The  par- 
•icular   variety   of  pepper   tested   used   to  be 

^  imported  into  this  country  from  Mexico  but  is 

1  now  successfully  grown  in  Southern  California. 

AAA 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  goes  marching  on. 
,  We  have  just  received  from  the  principal  of  an 
Ohio   high   school    an   outline    of   study    for  a 
course    in   consumer   education.    Major   part  of 
I  the  course  is  reading  but  a  part  of  the  time 
will  be  spent  on  individual  investigations  in 
the    field    of    consumer    economics.     Purpose  of 
such  a  course  in  a  high  school  is  to  acquaint 
high  school  students  with  the  problems  of  the 
;nsumer  and  with  agencies  which  work  on  behalf 
f  the  consumer. 

AAA 

BUMPER  CROP  for  sweetpotatoes  is  the 
.tlook  for  this  winter.     Estimated  production 
of  sweetpotatoes  this  year  is  a  million  bushels 
igger  than  last  year  and  5  million  bushels  more 
..an  the  average  crop  of  the  5  preceding  years. 


Southern  consumers  will  probably  eat  most  of 
this  crop.  Northerners  are  either  growing  more 
sweetpotatoes  on  their  own  farms  or  buying  more 
in  the  city  markets. 

TWENTY-ONE  STATES  comprise  the  sweet- 
potato  country.  Four  of  these  States  are 
Northern — New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana.  The  southern  half  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  pro- 
duces the  rest  of  the  sweetpotato  crop.  Long 
summers  favor  sweetpotato  crops. 

AAA 

THAT  WELL  over  half  of  the  total  area 
of  the  country  has  been  freed  of  tuberculosis 
among  cattle  is  good  news  for  consumers.  To 
establish  the  safety  of  an  area,  all  cattle  are 
given  the  tuberculin  test  and  when  a  district 
has  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  bovine 
tuberculosis,  it  is  designated  as  a  modified 
accredited  area  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Tennessee  was  the  twenty-sixth  and  lat- 
est State  to  merit  this  classification.  A 
clean  bill  of  health  to  cattle  is  not  only  a 
great  aid  to  a  healthy  milk  supply  but  an  en- 
couragement to  greater  consumption  of  milk. 

AAA 

OCTOBER  FIELDS  are  in  good  shape  for 
fall  plowing,  reports  the  Weather  Bureau.  Sep- 
tember rains  have  done  their  best  work  in  the 
south-central  Great  Plains,  in  the  central 
Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  northern  Ohio  Valley, 
and  in  the  East.  Late  September  brought  plenty 
of  moisture  to  the  main  wheat  belt,  except  the 
northwestern  part. 

DRY  SECTIONS  because  of  less  than  nor- 
mal rainfall  in  September  are  the  lower  Ohio 
Valley,  most  of  Tennessee,  the  northern  Great 
Plains  and  most  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Rockies.  Southern  California  had  practically 
no  rain  at  all,  nor  did  the  interior  valleys 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

WETTEST  spot  in  September  was  the 
eastern  Middle-Atlantic  States.  Central  Texas, 
and  some  parts  of  northern  Missouri  and  south- 
ern Iowa  also  received  more  than  normal  drench- 
ings. 
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Pumpkin,  squash,  celery, 
cranberries  and  grapes 
can  trim  the  Holiday 
table  and  g^ive  foooL 
value  and  variety  on 
into  the  winter 


OCTOBER  OPENS  the  season  for  a  tempting 
array  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  reach  their 
lowest  prices  for  the  year,  lend  a  festive  air 
to  holidays,  and  add  food  and  flavor  values  to 
any  diet. 

PUMPKIN  PIE  and  its  coy  compatriot  the 
Jack— o-lantern  are  important  signs  of  the  times. 
Winter  squash  vies  with  pumpkin  for  pie  prefer- 
ence. Most  common  use  of  squash  is  as  a  vege- 
table, of  course,  but  when  it  is  used  in  pie, 
to  tell  it  from  pumpkin  is  difficult.  Southern- 
ers use  sweetpotato  for  pie  of  this  type  rather 
than  squash  or  pumpkin.  Celery  and  cranberries 
play  their  part  as  relishes  and  grapes  have  a 
variety  of  uses — table  purposes,  jelly,  juice, 
and  so  on. 

BEST  CHOICE  in  pumpkin  is  one  that  is 
heavy  for  its  size.  The  sweeter  the  pumpkin  the 
better  the  pie;,  what  are  commonly  called  "sugar 
pumpkins",  usually  smaller  than  ordinary  pump- 
kin, are  the  sweetest  type.  Squash,  too,  should 
be  heavy  and  have  a  firm  hard  rind.  Watch  for 
marks  of  decay  on  squash  as  it  decays  easily  and 
once  decay  penetrates  the  rind  it  is  likely  to  go 
straight  through  the  squash.  A  small  spot  of 
decay  can  be  cut  out  with  little  waste. 
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AVERAGE  FAMILIES  cannot  always  eat  a 
whole  squash.  Some  dealers  handle  that  problem 
by  selling  a  portion  of  a  large  one — either  a 
half  or  often  a  smaller  section.  If  the  grocer 
does  rot  want  to  cut  one  in  this  manner,  con- 
sumers might  be  able  to  get  a  neighbor  to  share 
a  squash . 

YELLOW  SQUASH  ranks  as  an  excellent 
source  of  Vitamin  A — the  vitamin  that  goes  along 
with  yellow  color  in  food.  Pumpkins,  too,  are 
yellow  and  can  be  counted  on  for  Vitamin  A. 

GRAPE  VARIETIES  divide  into  two 
classes — Western  or  European  grapes  and  Eastern 
or  American  grapes.  Western  grapes  grow  mainly  in 
California  and  growers  plant  them  for  two  express 
purposes — some  varieties  for  strictly  table  pur- 
poses and  others  for  juice.  American  grapes, 
grown  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States,  are 
planted  and  sold  indiscriminately  for  table  and 
juice  uses. 

INDIVIDUAL  TASTE  decides  which  type  of 
grape  you  want.  Western  grapes  are  sweeter  and 
more  solid.  Often  they  are  larger  than  the 
Eastern  type.  The  main  difference  between  the 
two  types  is  in  the  affiliation  of  skin  to  pulp 
and  pulp  to  seed.  Skin  and  pulp  of  the  Western 
type  do  not  separate,  but  the  seeds  separate 
easily  from  the  pulp.  Eastern  type  grapes  are 
just  the  opposite — the  skin  comes  off  easily  but 
the  seeds  cling  to  the  pulp.  Consumers  usually 
prefer  the  Eastern  or  slipskin  type  for  jelly  or 
juice,  but  with  grapes — as  we  learned  about 
apples — picking  the  best  variety  for  your  pur- 
pose leads  to  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

TREMENDOUS  QUANTITIES  of  grapes  come 
to  market  at   the  peak  of  the   grape   crop.  Of 


course,  consumers  whose  budgets  allow  can  buy 
grapes  all  the  year  around,  but  lower  prices  pre- 
vail when  supplies  are  most  plentiful.  Western 
grapes  come  mainly  from  California,  while  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  ship  the  great- 
est supplies  of  Eastern  varieties. 

FRESH  LOOK  and  a  good  general  ap- 
pearance are  the  two  most  important  points  to 
remember  in  choosing  grapes.  Maturity  is  im- 
portant, too,  and  the  individual  berries  should 
be  firmly  attached  to  the  stems.  Color  requi- 
site is  high  color  for  the  variety.  Western 
grapes  of  Tokay  and  Emperor  varieties  are  a 
reddish  color;  Malagas,  green,  as  are  the  Thompson 
seedless;  and  the  Ribier  variety  is  black. 
Among  the  Eastern  types,  the  Concord  and  Worden 
are  blue-black,  the  Delaware  is  pink  and  the 
Niagara  green.  Experts  say  that  usually  the 
white  or  green  grapes  of  both  American  and 
European  types  are  best  for  flavor  and  sweetness 


when  they're  turning  to  an  amber  color.  Some 
very  good  varieties,  such  as  the  Malaga,  are 
green  even  when  they  are  entirely  ripe. 

POPULAR  PREJUDICE  against  grapes  in  a 
scraggly  bunch  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  A 
compact  bunch  of  grapes  is  necessary  only  when 
it  is  purchased  with  an  eye  for  decoration.  The 
scraggly  bunch,  as  long  as  the  individual  ber- 
ries are  in  good  condition,  is  just  as  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  food  value  and  flavor. 

CALORY  CONTENT  in  grapes  ranks  high. 
Nutritionists  rate  them,  too,  as  a  fair  source 
of  Vitamins  A,  B,  and  C. 

CRANBERRIES  GIVE  incentive  to  thoughts 
of  Thanksgiving  turkey.  On  the  market  now  and 
continuing  into  the  winter,  they  bring  flavor, 
appetite  appeal,  and  food  value  to  any  menu. 
New  way  to  use  cranberries,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  is  to  grind  a  pound  of 
the  raw  berries  with  one  orange,  skin  and  all, 
season  with  sugar  and  salt  and  serve  as  a  relish 
with  any  meat . 

VITAMIN  A,  in  fair  amounts,  and  a  good 
amount  of  Vitamin  C — not  found  on  every  bush — 
give  cranberries  their  claim  to  a  place  on  the 
food  value  list. 

CRANBERRIES  APPEAR  on  the  markets  only 
in  the  fall  and  winter  and  the  demand  is  some- 
what limited  for  them.  To  those  consumers  who 
think  that  only  turkey  justifies  cranberries, 
their  peak  of  supply  in  these  months  means  a 
pretty  good  chance  of  teaming  cranberries  up 
with  turkey  at  not  too  great  a  cost.  According 
to  the  poultry  chart  in  the  August  5  issue  of  the 
GUIDE,  turkey  supplies  are  greatest  in  October, 
November,  December,  and  January — the  months  when 
cranberries  are  on  the  fruitstands  and  in  gro- 
cery stores. 

STATES  SHIPPING  largest  quantities  of 
cranberries  are  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and 
New  Jersey.  These  berries  favor  low-lying  land 
and  bogs.  Farmers  who  grow  most  of  the  marketed 
cranberries  are  organized  in  three  cooperatives 
which  sell  through  an  exchange.  This  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Cranberry  Exchange,  is  one  of 
the  foremost  cooperatives  in  the  country. 

VARIETY  NM'iES  seldom  figure  in  con- 
sumer purchases  of  cranberries  because  rarely  if 
ever,  are  cranberries  sold  by  variety.  Berries 
vary  in  size  and  color.     In  general,   the  large 
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bright-red  ones  and  the  small  darker  kinds  are 
somewhat  sweeter  than  the  lighter  colored  ones. 
These  preferred  varieties  are  most  common  in  the 
stores. 

CONSUMERS  CAN  pick  good  cranberries  by 
their  fresh  plump  appearance,  high  luster,  and 
firmness.  Occasionally  the  berries  have  a  damp, 
stale,  sticky  look.  Sometimes  they  are  actually 
wet  when  they  look  that  way,  and  then  they  are 
likely  to  be  leathery  and  tough  and  lacking  in 
flavor.  Experts  say,  though,  that  cranberries 
are  frequently  kept  in  cold  storage  and  then  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  condenses  on  them. 
That  kind  of  moisture  does  not  harm  the  berries 
a  bit.  Distinguishing  between  the  two  kinds  of 
moisture  is  difficult,  but  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  berry  with  cold  storage  moisture 
should  be  better  than  the  other. 

CELERY  COMES  to  the  table  all  through 
the  year  but  top  supplies  are  on  the  market  in 
November  and  December.  Outside  of  being  a  fair 
source  of  Vitamins  B  and  C,  celery  has  little 
food  value  but  its  flavor  makes  it  a  welcome 
addition  to  any  meal  and  it  is  almost  a  tradition 
for  winter  holiday  menus.  Low  fuel  value,  to- 
gether with  appetite  appeal  and  crunchiness, 
recommends  celery  to  reducers. 

CRISP  QUALITY  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
good  celery.  Other  points  to  watch  for  in  good 
celery  are  whiteness,  cleanliness,  freshness, 
absence  of  plant  disease  or  blemish,  length, 
and  so  on.  These  characteristics  are  the  yard- 
stick of  voluntary  grades  established  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  by  the  trade. 
"U.  S.  Fancy"  is  first  quality,  with  "U.  S. 
No.  1"  and  "U.  S.  No.  2"  coming  next. 

FARMERS'  INCOME  from  these  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  no  small  item.  In  1934  more  than 
8-|-  million  crates  of  celery  went  to  market  and 
growers'  returns  were  very  nearly  $10,500,000. 
1931  was  celery  growers'  big  year  when  sales 
brought  almost  17  million  dollars. 

PEAK  YEARS  for  cranberry  growers  were 
1928  and  1929  when  prices  climbed  up  to  $14.58 
and  $13.07,  respectively,  a  barrel.  Crops  were 
large,  but  not  so  large  as  in  earlier  years. 
These  high  prices  undoubtedly  reflected  bigger 
consumer  purses.  When  growers  produced  another 
bumper  crop  in  1933  consumer  purses  had  shrunk 


so  thin  that  farmers  were  able  to  get  an  averag 
of  only  $5.58  per  barrel.  Last  year  the  crop 
was  37  percent  smaller  but  a  barrel  sold  on  the 
average  for  81  percent  more  than  in  1933,  and 
cranberry  growers'  total  returns  were  half 
million  dollars  greater  for  the  smaller  crop 

NOT  ONLY  with  cranberries  but  with 
many  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  producers  fin: 
that  higher  returns  to  them  do  not  always  coae 
from  producing  more. 

GRAPE  PRODUCTION  from  the  years  1924 
to  1934  ranged  from  1|-  million  tons  to  2^  mil- 
lion tons,  netting  growers  yearly  returns  vary- 
ing from  approximately  27  million  dollars  to 
nearly  70  million  dollars.  Again,  large  crops 
do  not  necessarily  mean  high  returns.  For  in- 
stance. 1924  production  was  1.776.047  tons, 
bringing  producers  nearly  70  million  dollars, 
while  1934  production  was  1.931,168  tons,  with 
an  income  to  producers  of  only  35^  million  dol- 
lars. Sometimes  more  grapes  are  produced  than 
can  be  sold  and  thousands  of  tons  are  left  on 
the  vines. 

ACREAGE  FOR  squash  and  pumpkins  com- 
bined in  1919  was  barely  over  1  percent  of  sweet- 
potato  acreage.  By  1929  squash  acreage  had 
almost  doubled  and  pumpkin  acreage  increased  by 
a  third,  bringing  total  acreage  of  squash  and 
pumpkin  for  1929  up  to  practically  2  percent  of 
the  number  of  acres  in  sweetpotatoes . 


"CAN  HONEY  be  bought  by  quality  grade?" 
asks  a  Pennsylvania  consumer.  "So  many  things 
are  being  graded  now  that  I  wondered  if  honey 
was  one  of  them  ..."  It  depends  on  what 
State  you  live  in  whether  consumers  can  find  graded 
honey.  Some  States  require  the  use  of  grades. 
We  have  no  record  of  compulsory  honey  grades 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  Ohio  a  State  law  requires 
either  U.  S.  grades  or  growers'  grades  to  be  stamped 
on  combs.  The  State  Apiarist  of  Ohio  reports  that 
20  percent  of  all  comb  honey  offered  in  individual 
packages  is  stamped  U.  S.  No.  1;  the  rest  bears 
growers'  grade  stamps.  California  has  compulsory 
State  grades  embodying  U.  S.  standards.  In  other 
States  if  grades  are  used  their  use  is  voluntary. 
U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  appears  most  frequently  on 
packaged  comb  honey  in  Michigan,  Nevada,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon.  Beekeepers  and  technically 
minded  honey-consumers  can  send  5  cents  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
for  Circular  No.  24,  "United  States  Grades,  Color 
Standards,  and  Packing  Requirements  for  Honey." 
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Moderately  Active  Adults 
Will  Have  an  Adequate  Diet  at  Minimuiri  Cost  if  They 
Get  These  Foods  in  These  Amounts  Every  Week^ 


FATS  AND 
SUGARS 


BREADS 


ir^UGARb  8  pounds  flour 
Z  pounds  fats,  and  cereals,  or 
Z  pounds  sugars.  corresporLding 
quantities  of 
bread,  otKer 
bak-ed  goods 
and  cereals. 


7  quarts  milk, 
or  its  equivalent 
in  evaporated 
milK,  ctteese, 
dried  whole  milk, 
dried  skim  milk, 
and  butter 


FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

6  pounds  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes, 
PA  pounds  dried  beans, 
peas  and  nuts-, 
Z  pounds  tomatoes 
and  citrus  fruits-, 
SVz  pounds  leafy- 
g,reen  and  yellow 
vegetables;  5  pounds 
other  veg,etable& 
and  fruits. 


LEAN.  MEAT 
FISH  POULTKIir 
EGGS 

3  pounds  learu 
meat,  fistL,and 
poultry-,  one-half 
dojen  eg,^s. 


First  of  a  New  Series  of  adequate  diets  at 
minimum.  cost  for  families  of  varying  si3es 
and  ag,es,  based  on  studies  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  Department  of  Agriculture 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Sept. 
25, 
1934 


Sept. 
10, 
1935 


Sept . 
24, 
1935 


Above  or 
Change  below 
in  year  September 
1929 


FOR  THE  FOURTH  suc- 
cessive time  the  biweekly  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics shows  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  foods  over  the  preceding 
report.  On  September  24  the  in- 
crease amounted  to  only  0.1  of 
1  percent  over  September  10, 
however,  and  was  due  largely  to 
the  normal,  increase  in  egg 
prices  which  occurs  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  total  ad- 
vance during  the  8  weeks  ending 
September  24  was  from  121.3 
percent  of  1913  on  July  30  to 
124  percent  on  September  24,  or 
a  gain  of  2.2  percent.  This  is 
approximately  the  increase  which 
ordinarily  occurs  during  this 
period  of  the  year  in  the  index 
of  prices  of  all  foods. 


DISPARITY  BETWEEN  1935 
and  1934  prices  of  food  is  nar- 
rowing.    Last   year   food  prices 
rose    much    more    from    June  to 
September    than    they    did  this 
year.     However,    in    1934   prices    fell    off  mod- 
erately   but    steadily    from    September  through 
December.     This  year  there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect any  marked  change  in  the  index  of  food  costs 
during  the  last  3  months  of  the  year.     The  ordi- 
nary seasonal  movement  would  be  slightly  upward. 

PRICES  OF  BEEF  and  some  hog  products 
showed  a  decrease  in  the  2  weeks  ending  with 
September  24.  On  the  other  hand  prices  of  lamb 
continued  their  increase.  Until  recently  lamb 
prices  had  been  only  slightly  higher  than  they 
were  in  1934.  Smaller  supplies  of  lambs  on  the 
market  and  the  prospect  for  continued  smaller 
supplies  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  will 
possibly  bring  prices  of  lambs  closely  in  line 
with  beef  and  pork  prices.  Indications  continue 
to  point  to  relatively  high  prices  of  all  meats 
throughout  the  winter  and  the  spring  of  1936  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  substantial 
rise  during  the  near  future.  In  fact  some  mod- 
erate drop  in  the  prices  of  both  beef  and  hog 


Dairy  products: 

t 

0 

% 

% 

Milk,  qt  

11 

6 

11 

7 

11 

7* 

+0. 

9 

-18. 

2 

Cheese,  lb   

24 

2 

25 

6 

25. 

7 

+6 

2 

-32. 

2 

Butter,  lb  

32 

3 

32 

3 

32 

4 

+0 

3 

-40 

9 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb  

30 

7 

36 

9 

36 

5 

+18 

9 

-20 

8 

Rib  roast,  lb  

24 

6 

30 

0 

29 

8 

-21 

1 

-20 

5 

Chuck  roast,  lb  

18 

5 

23 

4 

23 

4 

+26 

5 

-23 

8 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb   

28 

5 

38 

9 

39 

1 

+37 

2 

-3 

9 

Lard,  lb  

14 

7 

22 

1 

22 

2 

+51 

0 

+20 

0 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb.. 

26 

0 

34 

9 

34 

7 

+33 

5 

Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb  

25 

2 

28 

2 

28 

3 

+12 

3 

-28 

4 

Breast  lamb,  lb  

10 

7 

13 

6 

13 

8 

+29 

0 

Square  chuck,  lb  

18 

5 

22 

2 

22 

3 

+20 

5 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb..   

25 

6 

29 

6 

29 

5 

+15 

2 

-24 

7 

Eggs,  do2  

35 

2 

39 

2 

40 

1 

+13 

9 

-24 

2 

Bread : 

White,  lb  

8 

4 

8 

3 

8 

2 

-2 

.4 

-8 

9 

Rye,  lb  

8 

9 

9 

0 

8 

9 

0 

0 

Whole  wheat,  lb  

9 

0 

9 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

*3.5-4.6  percent  butterfat. 

( continued) 

products  during  the  next  few  weeks  will  not 
unlikely . 

ALTHOUGH  egg  prices  have  been  increas- 
ing and  the  higher  index  of  food  prices  oi 
September  24  is  due  mainly  to  this,  it  shoul( 
be  remembered  that  the  egg  price  always  goes  u] 
in  the  fall  and  the  seasonal  increase  up  t(' 
September  this  year  was  less  than  normal.  In- 
creased hatchings  of  chicks  this  year  will  brin; 
about  a  greater  supply  of  poultry  and  eggs  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  months  but  as  yet  the: 
probably  have  little  effect.  Poultry  price 
during  most  of  the  summer  went  up  -  contrary  t 
the  usual  seasonal  movement  but  the  September  re 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  food 


Sept . 
25. 
1934 


Sept . 
10, 
1935 


Sept . 
24, 
1935 


Above  or 
Change  below 
in  year  September 
1929 


real  products:  <t^ 

Flour,  lb     5.1 

Macaroni,   lb     15.8 

Wheat  cereal..   24.2 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 
igetables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can..   11.6 

Peas.  #2  can   17.1 

Tomatoes,  #2  can   10.3 

Igetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb   2.0 

n Onions,  lb   .-  4.0 

Cabbage,   lb    3.1 

getables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head   9.3 

Spinach,  lb   "7.3 

Carrots,  bunch   4.9 

uits  -  canned: 

Psaches.  #2^  can   19.1 

Pears,  #2^  can   22.1 

Pineapple,  #2i  can....  22.6 
;its  -  fresh: 

Apples,   lb   .  5.7 

Bananas,  doz   24.0 

Granges,  doz   37.0 


5.0 
15.6 
24.7 


12.5 
16.8 
9.8 

1.7 
3.7 
2.7 

8.3 
8.4 
4.6 

19.8 
22.9 
22.8 

4.8 
21.8 
34.5 


55 

5.1 
15.5 
24.7 


12.4 
16.8 
9.6 

1.7 
3.7 
2.6 

8.0 
8.2 
4.5 

19.8 
23.0 
22.8 

4.5 
22.0 
34.5 


3\n 


Complete  on 
this  page  . 


0.0 
-1.9 
+2.1 


+6.9 
-1.8 
-6.8 

-15.0 
-7.5 
-16.1 

-14.0 
+12.3 
-8.2 

+3.7 
+4.1 
+0.9 

-21. 1 
-8.3 
-5.8 


-3.8 
-20.9 
-3.1 


-21.5 
+1.2 
-25.6 

-56.4 
-36.2 
-49.0 


BREAD  PRICES  have  been 
changing  in  somewhat  irregular 
fashion  during  recent  months. 
The  report  of  September  24  indi- 
cated a  drop  of  0.1  cent  a  pound 
in  prices  of  white  bread,  rye 
bread,  and  whole-wheat  bread. 
However,  this  did  not  represent 
any  general  drop  in  bread  prices 
throughout  the  country.  There 
were  as  many  increases  as  there 
were  decreases  during  the  2 
weeks  ending  September  24. 
Wholesale  flour  quotations  are 
somewhat  higher  than  in  early 
September.  Moderate  increases 
in  flour  prices  are  due  both  to 
recent  increases  in  the "price  of 
wheat  and  to  a  lower  yield  of 
wheat,  particularly  of  the  low- 
test  wheat  in  certain  areas  of 
the  Northwest.  If  flour  quota- 
tions continue  at  about  their 
present  levels  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  some  increases  in 
bread  prices  may  occur  this 
year.  These  should  be  very  mod- 
erate, however,  and  there  is  no  apparent  justi- 
fication at  this  time  for  a  universal  increase 
of  1  cent  a  loaf  in  all  cities. 


-31.5 
-21.9 


•  indicates  a  slight  drop  in  the  price  of  hens. 

FRESH  FRUITS  and  vegetables  continue 
e  a  very  economical  source  of  food  this  fall, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  selling  at 
es  below  the  low  prices  of  last  year.  This 
articularly  true  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
it  vegetables  such  as  potatoes  and  cabbage, 
^es  of  these  staple  vegetables  are  about  16 
cent  under  last  year's  levels.     Apple  prices 
^  about  20  percent  below  last  year  and  many  of 
'  more  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  appear 
oe  particularly  plentiful  and  low  in  price. 
13  is  due  probably  not  only  to  some  increase 
the  production  in  commercial  areas  but  also 
increases  in  local  market  and  home  gardens. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  by  farmers  rose  from 
106  percent  of  pre-war  on  August  15  to  107  per- 
cent on  September  15.  During  the  same  period 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  dropped 
from  126  to  125.  This  meant  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  farm  prices  increased  from  84  in  August 
to  86  in  September.  The  increase  in  prices  at 
the  farm  was  the  result  of  advances  in  the 
prices  of  meat  animals,  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, truck  crops,  and  grain  which  more  than 
offset  declines  in  prices  of  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed, fruit,  and  miscellaneous  commodities. 

ONLY  FOUR  of  the  39  farm  products 
listed  were  selling  in  September  at  prices  equal 
to  pre-war  parity.  These  products  were  chick- 
ens, hogs.  Maryland  tobacco,  and  milk  sold  at 
retail. 
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Kind  of  food 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 

Change 


Sept . 
25, 
1934 


Sept . 
10, 
1935 


Sept. 
24, 
1935 


FOR  THE  FOURTH  suc- 
cessive time  the  biweekly  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics shows  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  foods  over  the  preceding 
report.  On  September  24  the  in- 
crease amounted  to  only  0.1  of 
1  percent  over  September  10, 
however,  and  was  due  largely  to 
the  normal  increase  in  egg 
prices  which  occurs  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  total  ad- 
vance during  the  8  weeks  ending 
September  24  was  from  121.3 
percent  of  1913  on  July  30  to 
124  percent  on  September  24,  or 
a  gain  of  2.2  percent.  This  is 
approximately  the  increase  which 
ordinarily  occurs  during  this 
period  of  the  year  in  the  index 
of  prices  of  all  foods. 


DISPARITY  BETWEEN  1935 
and  1934  prices  of  food  is  nar- 
rowing.    Last  year  food  prices 
rose    much    more    from    June  to 
September    than    they    did  this 
year.     However,    in   1934  prices    fell    off  mod- 
erately   but    steadily    from    September  through 
December.     This  year  there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect any  marked  change  in  the  index  of  food  costs 
during  the  last  3  months  of  the  year.     The  ordi- 
nary seasonal  movement  would  be  slightly  upward. 

PRICES  OF  BEEF  and  some  hog  products 
showed  a  decrease  in  the  2  weeks  ending  with 
September  24.  On  the  other  hand  prices  of  lamb 
continued  their  increase.  Until  recently  lamb 
prices  had  been  only  slightly  higher  than  they 
were  in  1934.  Smaller  supplies  of  lambs  on  the 
market  and  the  prospect  for  continued  smaller 
supplies  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  will 
possibly  bring  prices  of  lambs  closely  in  line 
with  beef  and  pork  prices.  Indications  continue 
to  point  to  relatively  high  prices  of  all  meats 
throughout  the  winter  and  the  spring  of  1936  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  substantial 
rise  during  the  near  future.  In  fact  some  mod- 
erate drop  in  the  prices  of  both  beef  and  hog 
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Dairy  products: 

Milk,  qt  

Cheese,  lb  

Butter,  lb   

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb_.. 

Rib  roast,  lb  

Chuck  roast,  lb   18 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb...    28.5 

Lard,  lb  

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb 
Lamb : 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb  

Breast  lamb,  lb  

Square  chuck,  lb   18.5 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Hens,  lb   25.6 

Eggs,  doz   35 

Bread ; 

White,  lb  

Rye,  lb....   

Whole  wheat,  lb... 
*3.5-4.6  percent  butterfat 


9S 
11 

6 

0 
11 

7 

0 
11 

7* 

% 
+0 

9 

1 

-18. 

24 

2 

25 

6 

25 

7 

+6 

2 

-32. 

32 

3 

32 

3 

32 

4 

+0 

3 

-40 

Above  or 
below 
in  year  September 
  1929 


30 

7 

36 

9 

36 

5 

+18 

9 

<U  .  o  j 

24 

6 

30 

0 

29 

8 

-21 

1 

-20.5  f 

18 

5 

23 

4 

23 

4 

+26 

5 

-23.8 

28 

5 

38 

9 

39 

1 

+37 

2 

— o .  y 

14 

7 

22 

1 

22 

2 

+51 

0 

26 

0 

34 

9 

34 

7 

+33 

5 

25 

2 

28 

2 

28 

3 

+12 

3 

-28.4 

10 

7 

13 

6 

13 

8 

+29 

0 

18 

5 

22 

2 

22 

3 

+20 

5 

25 

6 

29 

6 

29 

5 

+15 

2 

-24.7 

35 

2 

39 

2 

40 

1 

+13 

9 

-24.2 

8 

4 

8 

3 

8 

2 

-2 

4 

-8.9 

8 

9 

9 

0 

8 

9 

0 

0 

—  1 

9 

0 

9 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

•fat. 

( continued) 
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CHANGES  IN  CITJJ^ETAIL  PRICES 

Sept.  Sept.  Sept. 

Kind  of  food            25,  10,  24,  Change 

1934  1935  1935  in  year 

Cereal  products:               0  0  ?!  % 

Flour,  lb.                         5.1  5.0  5.1  Q.o 

Macaroni,  lb..                 15.8  15.6  15.5  -1.9 

Wheat  cereal...              24.2  24.7  24.7  +2.1 

(28-oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables  -  canned: 

Corn,  #2  can                 11.6  12.5  12.4  +6.9 

Peas,  #2  can                 17.1  16.8  16.8  -1.8 

Tomatoes,  #2  can          10.3  9.8  9.6  -6.8 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb.....                2.0  1.7  1.7  -15.0 

Onions,  lb                      4.0  3.7  3.7  -7.5 

Cabbage,  lb....                 3.1  2.7  2.6  -16.1 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head                 9.3  8.3  8.0  -14.0 

Spinach,  lb                     7.3  8.4  8.2  +12.3 

Carrots,  bunch...             4.9  4.6  4.5  -8.2 

Fruits  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2i  can          19,1  19.8  19.8  +3.7 

Pears,  #2|-  can...           22.1  22.9  23.0  +4.1 

Pineapple,  §Z\  can....  22.6  22.8  22.8  +0.9 
Fruits  -  fresh: 

iipples,  lb                       5.7  4.8  4.5  -21.1 

Bananas,  doz                 24.0  21.8  22.0  -8.3 

Oranges,  doz                  37.0  34.5  34.5  -5.8 


Above  or 

below 
September 
1929 


-3.8 
-20.9 
-3.1 


-21.5 
+1.2 
-25.6 

-56.4 
-36.2 
-49,0 


-31.5 
-21.9 


products  during  the  next  few  weeks  will  not  be 
unlikely . 

ALTHOUGH  egg  prices  have  been  increas- 
ing and  the  higher  index  of  food  prices  on 
September  24  is  due  mainly  to  this,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  egg  price  always  goes  up 
in  the  fall  and  the  seasonal  increase  up  to 
September  this  year  was  less  than  normal.  In- 
creased hatchings  of  chicks  this  year  will  bring 
about  a  greater  supply  of  poultry  and  eggs  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  months  but  as  yet  they 
probably  have  little  effect.  Poultry  prices 
during  most  of  the  summer  went  up  contrary  t° 
the  usual  seasonal  movement  but  the  September  re- 


Complete  on 
this  page  . 


port  indicates  a  slight  drop  in  the  price  of  hens. 

FRESH  FRUITS  and  vegetables  continue 
to  be  a  very  economical  source  of  food  this  fall, 
Host  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  selling  at 
prices  below  the  low  prices  of  last  year.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant vegetables  such  as  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
Prices  of  these  staple  vegetables  are  about  16 
I  percent  under  last  year's  levels.  Apple  prices 
are  about  20  percent  below  last  year  and  many  of 
^he  more  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  appear 
-0  be  particularly  plentiful  and  low  in  price. 
This  is  due  probably  not  only  to  some  increase 
in  the  production  in  commercial  areas  but  also 
>-o  increases  in  local  market  and  home  gardens . 


BREAD  PRICES  have  been 
changing  in  somewhat  irregular 
fashion  during  recent  months. 
The  report  of  September  24  indi- 
cated a  drop  of  0.1  cent  a  pound 
in  prices  of  white  bread,  rye 
bread,  and  whole-wheat  bread. 
However,  this  did  not  represent 
any  general  drop  in  bread  prices 
throughout  the  country.  There 
were  as  many  increases  as  there 
were  decreases  during  the  2 
weeks  ending  September  24. 
Wholesale  flour  quotations  are 
somewhat  higher  than  in  early 
September.  Moderate  increases 
in  flour  prices  are  due  both  to 
recent  increases  in  the 'price  of 
wheat  and  to  a  lower  yield  of 
wheat,  particularly  of  the  low- 
test  wheat  in  certain  areas  of 
the  Northwest.  If  flour  quota- 
tions continue  at  about  their 
present  levels  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  some  increases  in 
bread  prices  may  occur  this 
year.  These  should  be  very  mod- 
erate, however,  and  there  is  no  apparent  justi- 
fication at  this  time  for  a  universal  increase 
of  1  cent  a  loaf  in  all  cities. 

PRICES  RECEIVED  by  farmers  rose  from 
106  percent  of  pre-war  on  August  15  to  107  per- 
cent on  September  15.  During  the  same  period 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  dropped 
from  126  to  125.  This  meant  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  farm  prices  increased  from  84  in  August 
to  86  in  September.  The  increase  in  prices  at 
the  farm  was  the  result  of  advances  in  the 
prices  of  meat  animals,  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, truck  crops,  and  grain  which  more  than 
offset  declines  in  prices  of  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed, fruit,  and  miscellaneous  commodities. 

ONLY  FOUR  of  the  39  farm  products 
listed  were  selling  in  September  at  prices  equal 
to  pre-war  parity.  These  products  were  chick- 
ens, hogs,  Maryland  tobacco,  and  milk  sold  at 
retail. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

PRICES  of  cheese  and  butter  each  went  up  0.1  cent 
a  pound  from  September  10  to  September  24.  On 
September  24  the  price  of  milk  and  butter  was 
very  close  to  last  year's  prices,  but  cheese 
was  6  percent  higher. 

BUTTER  PRICES  in  the  wholesale  markets  moved 
upward  with  only  a  few  temporary  setbacks 
throughout  August,  September,  and  early  Octo- 
ber. Wholesale  butter  prices  during  the  first 
week  in  October  were  about  1  cent  a  pound 
higher  than  for  the  same  week  in  1934.  The 
advance  in  butter  prices  is,  in  spite  of  high 
production  and  storage  stocks,  larger  than  last 
year.  The  main  reason  why  butter  prices  are 
as  high  or  higher  than  a  year  ago  seems  to  be 
that  consumer  purchasing  power  is  greater  than 
it  was  last  year. 

TOTAL  SUPPLIES  of  butter  during  the  coming 
winter  are  expected  to  be  decidedly  larger 
than  the  short  supplies  last  winter  and  for 
that  reason  no  very  marked  rise  in  butter 
prices  is  anticipated  but  most  dairy  econo- 
mists believe  there  will  be  some  seasonal  rise 
during  the  last  3  months  of  the  year. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  quotations  on  milk 
are  by  the  quart  and  are  for  milk  delivered  to 
the  consumer.  These  quotations  do  not  include 
prices  of  store  milk  which  in  many  cities  is 
sold  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than  delivered 
milk.  Quotations  for  butter  represent  a  grade 
known  as  "creamery  extra."  Both  tub  butter 
and  print  butter  are  included.  Ordinarily  the 
price  of  print  butter  of  a  given  grade  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  price  of  tub  butter 
of  the  same  grade.  Cheese  prices  refer  to 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "whole  milk"  cheese 
of  the  type  produced  principally  in  New  York 
and  Wisconsin.  In  some  western  cities  quota- 
tions refer  to  local  cheeses  from  Oregon, 
California,  and  Utah. 

THE  OCTOBER  crop  report  indicates  an  average 
milk  production  per  cow  in  the  United  States 
of  12.24  pounds  on  October  1.  A  year  earlier 
production  amounted  to  11.87  pounds.  This 
year's  October  1  production  per  cow  was 
slightly  under  the  October  average  for  the 
years  1928-1932  but  production  this  year  has 
been  running  consistently  above  that  of  a  year 
ago  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
several  months. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  September  24,  1935  (cents) 

Milk,  fresh 
Quart  Butter- 
Markets  (de-      fat     Cheese  Butter 
liv-  content 
 ered)    range      (lb.)  (lb.) 


n  1  f  pH  St  a  t  PR 
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7 

3 

5- 

-5 

0 

25 

7 

32.4 

New  England: 

Boston   

11 

7 

3 

7- 

-4 

0 

26 

0 

32.0 

Bridgeport--..  

13 

0 

3 

8 

28 

3 

33.2 

Fall  River  

13 

0 

3 

8 

26 

4 

31.1 

Manchester.. . 

12 

0 

3 

8- 

-4 

0 

26 

6 

31.6 

New  Haven  

13 

0 

7- 

-4 

0 

26 

5 
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Portland,  Maine.... 

12 

0 

4 

0- 

-4 

3 

26 

4 
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Providence 

13 

0 

3 

7- 

-3 

8 

26 

7 

30.7 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

29 

3 

31.8 

Buffalo  

12 

0 

3 

6- 

-3 

7 

26 

1 

30.5 

Newark   

13 

0 

3 

5- 

-3 

7 

27 

9 

34.2 

New  York....  

12 

5 

3 

5- 

-3 

7 

28 

7 

33 .3 

Philadelphia  

11 

0 

3 

5- 

-3 

8 

29 

3 
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Pittsburgh  

11 

0 

3 

6- 

-3 

8 

28 

2 
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Rochester  
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0 

3 

8 
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Cleveland  

9 

0 

3 

5 

27 

O 
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10 

0 

4 

0 

25 
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Detroit    

12 

0 

3 
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-3 

7 

24 
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8 
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Indianapolis   

10 

0 

3 

o 

o- 

-3 

9 

24 
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11 
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24 
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West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

25 

1 

29.6 

Kansas  City..   

11 

1 

3 

8- 

-4 

0 

26 

4 

31 .0 

Minneapolis   

10 

0 

3 

5- 

-3 

7 

24 

0 

30. 0 

Omaha..  

10 

0 

3 

8 

25 

7 

30.2 

St.  Louis    

10 

1 

3 

7- 

-3 

8 

25 

1 

33.0 

St .  Paul   

10 

0 

3 

6- 

-3 

7 

24 

8 

30.5 

Sioux  Falls  

9 

7 

4 

0- 

-4 

1 

25 

7 

TA  A 
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Wichita...  

10 

0 

3 

7- 

-4 

0 

22 

1 
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14 
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12 
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-4 
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25 

4 
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15 

0 

4 
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-4 
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23 
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15 
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14 

0 

3 
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9 

22 
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Richmond  

12 

0 

3 

5 

23 

6 

TO  A 

Savannah  

14 

0 

4 
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3 

23 

3 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

13 

0 

4 

1 
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26 

8 
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Winston-Salem  

15 

0 

4 
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24 
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12 
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Louisville  

12 

0 
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Memphis  

10 
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3 

6- 

-5 

0 

22 

9 
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Mobile  

14 

0 

4 

0- 

-5 

0 

23 

7 
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West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

11 

0 

4 
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El  Paso..   
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24 
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Houston  

12 
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4 
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0 

22 

3 
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Little  Rock  

12 

0 

3 

8- 

-4 

5 

O  "7 

25 
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New  Orleans  

11 

5 

4 

0- 

-4 

5 

25 

3 

TO  7 

Oklahoma  City  

11 

0 

4 

0 

26 

9 

Tl  7 

Mountain : 

33.0 

Albuquerque  

28 

0 

Butte   

10 

0 

3 

5- 

-3 

7 

23 

8 

32.5 

Denver..  

10 

7 

3 

8 

27 

8 

33.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

10 

0 

3 

8 

22 

4 

35.4 

Tucson   

11 

3 

3 

8- 

-4 

0 

22 

5 

34.3 

Pacific: 

34.9 

Los  Angeles   

11 

0 

4 

0 

27 

1 

Portland,  Oreg 

10 

5 

4 

0 

24 

2 

34.0 

San  Francisco  

12 

0 

4 

0- 

-4 

2 

28 

4 

34.8 

Seattle   

9 

0 

4 

0 

23 

5 

34.5 

Spokane  

10 

0 

4 

0-4 

2 

22 

7 

32.1 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  24.  1955  (cents) 


Markets 


White 


Rye 


Whole- 
wheat 


United  States. 


New  England: 

Boston.    

Bridgeport...  

Fall  River  

Manchester   

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine.... 
Providence   

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo...  - 

Newark     

New  York...   

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester   

Scranton..  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland   

Columbus   

Detroit   

Indianapolis....  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111.. 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis   

Omaha     

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul   

Sioux  Falls..  

Wichita    

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore....   

Charleston.  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C  

Jacksonville..  

Norfolk-...    

Richmond...  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   

Knoxville   

Louisville   

Memphis   

Mobile  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

El  Paso   

Houston....  

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain: 

Albuquerque....  

Butte..  

Denver..    

Salt  Lake  City  

Tucson   

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle....  

Spokane   


(lb.) 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.) 

8.2 

8.9 

9.0 

8.3 

9.2 

8.8 

8.7 

9.1 

9.2 

7.8 

8.4 

8.9 

8.1 

9.0 

8.7 

8.5 

8.9 

9.2 

9.1 

9.5 

9.3 

8.2 

8.8 

9.4 



8.2 



8.5 



9.4 

9.1 

9.4 

9.6 

8.8 

9.0 

9.6 

8.7 

9.9 

10.6 

8.5 

9.1 

9.2 

8.1 

8.2 

9.1 

9.4 

9.7 

9.9 

1  .  4 

T  Q 

1 .  y 

Q  Q 

7.8 

9.4 

9.5 

7.8 

8.3 

8.6 

8.2 

9.2 

9.3 

7.2 

7.7 

8.1 

7.4 

7.6 

8.9 

6.7 

6.7 

10.0 

8.0 

9.1 

9.2 

8.8 

9.7 

9.7 

8.6 

8.6 



8.0 

9.1 

9.2 

8.3 

8.7 

9.3 

8.4 

9.1 

8.7 

8.3 

9.1 

9.6 

8.4 

8.8 

9.1 

8.1 

8.3 

8.3 

7.8 

9.7 

8.2 

9.2 

9.4 

8.9 

Q  Q 
O  .  O 

y .  0 

9 . 5 

9.2 

9.8 

10.0 

9.7 

10.6 

11.3 

9.7 

9.8 

10.0 

8.5 

8.7 

9.0 

8.5 

8.7 

9.0 

9.4 

10.0 

10.5 

8.4 

8.8 

9.0 

10 . 8 

11.0 

11 . 0 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

8.9 

10.0 

10.9 

7.4 

8.0 

8.5 

8.4 

8.9 

9.3 

9.3 

10.0 

10.0 

7.9 

8.0 

7.8 

7.1 

10.0 

10.0 

6.7 

8.4 

8.7 

9.9 

9.7 

9 . 8 

8.1 

8.7 

9!7 

9 . 7 

10 . 2 

10 . 0 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

9.5 

9.6 

9.6 

7.6 

9.2 

8.0 

6.9 

9.4 

6.8 

10.0 

10.7 

10.0 

7.1 

9.3 

7.8 

9.1 

10.1 

9.2 

9.4 

9.0 

8.8 

9.1 

10.0 

9.0 

9.3 

10.0 

9.3 

BREAD 

SLIGHT  REDUCTIONS  were  reported  in  prices  of 
white  bread,  rye  bread,  and  whole-wheat  bread 
during  the  2  weeks  ended  September  24.  In  each 
case  these  reductions  amounted  to  0.1  cent  a 
pound  in  the  average  prices  in  the  51  cities 
included  in  the  index. 

DESPITE  THE  minor  drop  in  the  average  for  the 
United  States,  increases  from  September  10  to 
24  were  reported  in  seven  cities  and  decreases 
in  six  cities  of  the  51  which  are  included  in 
the  average.  In  all  cases  except  two,  these 
changes  amounted  to  only  0.1  cent  a  pound. 
Reports  indicate  an  increase  of  0.2  cent  a 
pound  in  Scranton  and  a  decrease  of  0.2  cent  a 
pound  in  Chicago. 

THERE  HAS  been  a  great  deal  of  publicity  recently 
about  a  proposed  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread.  Up  to  September  24  no  general  increases 
had  occurred.  Present  indications  are  that  some 
moderate  increase  in  bread  prices  may  occur 
this  year,  possibly  partly  as  a  result  of  some- 
what higher  flour  prices.  Moderate  increases 
in  flour  prices  are  due  to  reduced  world  sup- 
plies of  wheat,  lower  United  States  produc- 
tion, but  especially  to  lower  average  weight 
of  wheat  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Wheat 
Belt  which  results  in  a  lower  than  average 
yield  of  flour.  This  situation,  however, 
should  not  cause  any  marked  rise  in  bread 
prices . 

AS  USUAL  the  September  24  report  shows  a  decided 
variation  in  bread  prices  from  city  to  city. 
This  may  be  due  partly  to  variations  in  qual- 
ity. Bread  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  a  pound 
of  baked  bread  which  represents  approximately 
18  ounces  of  dough.  The  size  of  loaves  varies 
considerably  from  bakery  to  bakery,  but  all 
prices  are  reduced  to  a  pound  basis.  This 
does  not  account,  however,  for  differences  in 
quality  due  to  different  bread  formulas,  some 
of  which  include  more  milk,  lard  and  other  rel- 
atively expensive  ingredients  than  do  others. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

FLOUR  INCREASED  0.1  cent  a  pound  from  September 
10  to  September  24  while  macaroni  dropped  0.1 
cent  a  pound.  Prices  of  cereal  products  on 
the  latter  date  were  about  the  same  as  they 
were  a  year  ago . 

WHOLESALE  wheat  prices  continued  to  advance 
throughout  September  and  early  October.  In 
spite  of  the  lower  test  weight  of  much  of  the 
wheat  grown  in  the  Northwest  the  average  price 
of  all  grades  and  classes  of  wheat  in  six 
markets  went  up  about  14  cents  a  bushel  from 
the  first  week  in  September  to  the  first  week 
in  October . 

THE  OCTOBER  1  crop  report  estimates  the  total 
United  States  crop  at  599  million  bushels 
which  is  an  increase  of  about  2  percent  above 
the  September  1  estimate.  The  increase  in  the 
estimate  was  largely  in  spring  wheat  other 
than  durum  and  in  the  States  of  Idaho  and 
Washington  where  early  favorable  conditions 
resulted  in  higher  yields  than  had  been 
expected.  Early  reports  on  threshing  in  the 
north-central  States  confirmed  the  early  esti- 
mates of  severe  damage  from  rust  and  the  aver- 
age test  weight  per  bushel  is  unusually  light. 

THE  PROPORTION  of  the  wheat  crop  marketed  before 
October  1  is  larger  than  usual  this  year 
because  of  the  active  demand  for  wheat  of 
milling  quality. 

RETAIL  FLOUR  PRICES  are  quoted  in  the  GUIDE  by 
bags  of  barrel  or  24  pounds  except  in  locali- 
ties where  other  bag  sizes  are  more  usual. 
In  all  cases  these  prices  are  reduced  to  a 
pound  basis. 

MACARONI  is  sold  in  several  different  sized 
packages  ranging  from  7  to  16  ounces.  The 
net  weight  of  the  package  is  reported  by  the 
dealers  and  all  prices  used  here  are  con- 
verted to  a  pound  basis. 

PRICES  OF  WHEAT  CEREAL  are  generally  quoted  on  a 
28-ounce  package  and  refer  to  a  number  of 
common  kinds  of  wheat  cereal  which  are  sold 
rather  generally  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  September  24,  1935  (cents) 


Flour 

Macaroni 

Wheat 

Markets 

cereal 
(28-02. 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.) 

Pkg.  ) 

United  States 

5.1 

15.5 

24.7 

New  England: 

Boston   

5.0 

15.3 

24.  0 

Bridgeport  __  _ 

O  .  O 

17 . 0 

25 . 0 

rail  Kiver   

rr  rrr 

o .  o 

Iff  c 
lb .  o 

23 . 1 

Manchester  

5 . 4 

17.5 

26 .4 

New  Haven   

5 . 5 

lb .  0 

23 . 8 

Portland,  Maine  

5 . 0 

17  .  8 

23 . 8 

Providence...   .  .   

O  .  O 

14  .  O 

lilt .  y 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton.   

5.4 

19.6 

28.9 

Buffalo.   

5.5 

16.9 

24.9 

Newark    

D  .  D 

lb .  U 

24 . 5 

New  York   

o .  o 

lb .  o 

23 . 6 

Philadelphia  

5 . 2 

16 . 3 

25 . 0 

Pittsburgh    

4.  a 

ID  .  ( 

CO .  5 

Rochester...   

o .  o 

io .  0 

23 . 8 

Sc  ranton  

P  o 
O  .  ,£ 

i  (  .  U 

24 .  2 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago    

5.4 

14.  1 

26.1 

Cincinnati   

4.8 

15.5 

22.2 

Cleveland  

5 . 2 

16 . 5 

23. 1 

Columbus   

4 .  O 

1  f  .  1 

liL  .  1 

Detroit   

O  .  i 

14  .  O 

2o .  0 

Indianapolis     

4 . 0 

it)  .  d. 

OK  T 

2o  .  1 

Milwaukee  

O .  U 

14  .  i 

n  A  T 
24 .  o 

Peoria  

5 . 4 

14  .  <i 

2b .  4 

Springfield,  111 

5 . 8 

OO'  T 
2  /  .  1 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

4.6 

16. 1 

20.0 

Kansas  City  

5.0 

17. 0 

23 . 8 

Minneapolis  

o .  o 

lo .  o 

OO  T 

22  .  i 

Omaha   

A  O 

4 . 8 

ly .  (J 

O  y1  C 
24  .  0 

St .  Louis   

5.2 

lb .  1 

OC  T 

2b .  1 

St.  Paul   

5.2 

14  .  1 

0*7  1 

23  . 0 

Sioux  Falls  

4.9 

,  lb .  i 

O^  yf 

2b .  4 

Wichita  

A  ^ 

4.0 

it)  .  o 

24 .  0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

5.6 

18.0 

26.6 

Baltimore  

5.3 

15.7 

24.3 

Charleston,  S.  C 

5.6 

15.4 

25.0 

Columbia,  S.  C  

5.1 

17. 1 

28 . 0 

Jacksonville  

5.7 

14 . 9 

OC  A 

2b .  4 

Norfolk   

5 . 1 

15 . 5 

25 . 4 

Richmond  

5 . 2 

15 . 4 

23 . 3 

Savannah   

5 . 4 

16 . 4 

25 . 4 

Wasnington,  u.  u 

K  Q 
D  .  O 

ID .  b 

OA  n 
/c4 .  U 

Winston— Salem  

4  .  O 

Its .  1 

OU  .  0 

East  South— Central : 

Birmingham   

5 . 1 

13 . 2 

25 . 6 

Knoxville   

4.8 

13 . 4 

27 . 1 

Louisville   

5 . 1 

13 . 4 

24. 3 

Memphis  

5.7 

14 . 3 

28 . 0 

Mobile  

5 . 0 

17. 1 

o  c  c 
25  .  b 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas  

5 . 0 

ib .  O 

OC  "Z 

2b .  6 

El  Paso  

c  o 

o .  <; 

IT  C 
1  1  .O 

OT  C\ 
lil  .U 

Houston  

4.8 

13. 1 

22 .8 

Little  Rock   

4.8 

15 .7 

29 . 8 

New  Orleans   

6 . 1 

9.7 

24 . 0 

Oklahoma  City  

D  .  O 

l<c  .  U 

OQ  A 
lio  .  4 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque   

4.7 

16 . 9 

23 . 5 

Butte  

4.9 

16 . 6 

25 . 9 

Denver   

4 . 2 

15 . 8 

24 . 3 

Salt  Lake  City  

3.7 

17. 9 

25 . 0 

Tucson...                 ..  .. 

u .  O 

"1  P.  P. 

lO  .  o 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

4.3 

15.0 

24.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

4.4 

15.1 

25.0 

San  Francisco  

4.8 

15.5 

23.6 

Seattle....   

4.7 

16.7 

25.9 

Spokane   

3.9 

16.2 

22.2 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  24,  1955  (cents) 


Round  Rib  Chuck 
Markets  steak  roast  roast 
 (lb.)       (lb.)  (lb.) 


nited  States 

36 

.5 

29 

.8 

23 

.4 

New  England: 

Boston   

47 

6 

35 

.2 

29 

.8 

Bridgeport  

45 

7 

36 

.5 

28 

.6 

Fall  River  

45 

5 

33 

.0 

26 

.4 

Manchester....  

43 

8 

30 

.4 

26 

.9 

New  Haven  

48 

0 

36 

.1 

28 

.9 

Portland,  Maine 

43 

1 

33 

.3 

24 

.6 

Providence  

44 

3 

35 

4 

28 

9 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   

35 

5 

33 

0 

23 

3 

Buffalo  

34 

6 

28 

8 

23 

0 

Newark  

44 

1 

34 

3 

28 

2 

New  York   

40 

5 

35 

0 

23 

4 

Philadelphia   

41 

4 

35 

6 

26 

3 

Pittsburgh  

34 

4 

29 

6 

22 

3 

Rochester...  

34. 

4 

27 

7 

24 

1 

Scranton  

38 

3 

33 

8 

27 

9 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago    

37. 

4 

32 

7 

27 

1 

Cincinnati  

38. 

9 

32 

8 

26 

1 

Cleveland.  

36 

0 

31 

5 

25 

9 

Columbus..   

39 

8 

30 

4 

25 

0 

Detroit   

35. 

8 

29 

1 

25. 

1 

Indianapolis..  

37. 

2 

28 

9 

24. 

1 

Milwaukee  

35. 

7 

29 

1 

25. 

4 

Peoria  

33. 

9 

26 

9 

23 

2 

Springfield,  111 

36 

2 

26 

3 

22 

8 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

26. 

6 

18 

6 

17. 

5 

Kansas  City   

33. 

1 

27. 

7 

20. 

3 

Minneapolis   

32. 

8 

29 

8 

24. 

3 

Omaha.  

35 

3 

25 

7 

22. 

3 

St .  Louis.-  

36. 

2 

27 

4 

23. 

1 

St.  Paul   

33. 

5 

30 

3 

24. 

7 

Sioux  Falls  _  

30 

4 

21 

2 

19. 

8 

Wichita  

30 

5 

22 

6 

17. 

5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

37 

5 

31 

4 

25. 

5 

Baltimore    

34. 

9 

30. 

1 

22. 

5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

32 

3 

28 

5 

20. 

9 

Columbia.  S.  C 

26 

5 

18 

0 

17. 

9 

Jacksonville  

31 

2 

28 

1 

21. 

4 

Norfolk   

35 

4 

30 

0 

22. 

7 

Richmond..  

39 

1 

33 

5 

23. 

2 

Savannah   

30 

4 

28 

2 

19. 

9 

Washington,  D.  C 

42 

0 

33 

7 

26. 

4 

Winston-Salem  

33 

0 

23 

4 

23. 

4 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

36 

9 

28 

5 

21. 

9 

Knoxville  

31 

3 

26 

2 

20. 

9 

Louisville  

35 

5 

27 

2 

22. 

3 

Memphis   

37 

7 

21 

1 

17. 

0 

Mobile    

29 

7 

23 

5 

17 . 

4 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   

37 

6 

30 

3 

20 

8 

El  Paso...  

.  35 

4 

26 

7 

22 

1 

Houston...  

34 

1 

29 

0 

21 

0 

Little  Rock...  

31 

5 

26 

4 

18 

8 

New  Orleans..  

33 

6 

29 

3 

18 

9 

Oklahoma  City  

31 

0 

20 

3 

16 

7 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

36 

.0 

27 

.8 

22 

5 

Butte  

25 

6 

22 

.  0 

18 

0 

Denver   

33 

.9 

26 

.3 

22 

2 

Salt  Lake  City  . 

30 

.2 

25 

.8 

21 

0 

Tucson   

35 

.0 

31 

.5 

21 

0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

31 

.5 

26 

.2 

19 

3 

Portland,  Oreg 

24 

.5 

21 

.2 

16 

.4 

San  Francisco  

32 

.1 

28 

.3 

18 

.3 

Seattle..  

29 

.8 

25 

.3 

18 

.4 

Spokane   

  22 

.3 

20 

.2 

13 

.6 

BEEF 

BEEF  PRICES  dropped  during  the  2  weeks  ending 
September  24.  Round  steak  prices  fell  0.4 
cent  a  pound  and  rib  roast  0.2  cent  a  pound. 

WHOLESALE  prices  of  beef  steers  changed  very 
little  in  August,  September,  and  the  first 
week  in  October.  There  was  a  slight  increase 
in  wholesale  quotations  during  August  and  a 
slight  drop  during  September.  At  the  end  of 
September  and  during  the  first  week  in  October 
prices  were  steady.  Wholesale  prices  of 
dressed  beef,  however,  dropped  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  first  week  in  October.  The 
drop  amounted  to  a  little  over  2  centji  a  pound. 

RECENT  decline  in  prices  of  dressed  beef  should 
indicate  that  some  further  reduction  in  retail 
prices  is  in  prospect  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  If  such  reductions  occur  they  will 
likely  be  moderate.  Supplies  of  meat  continue 
short  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
important  falling  off  of  prices  until  the 
summer  of  1936. 

QUOTATION  of  beef  prices  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  two  reasons:  First,  the  grade  of  beef 
varies  a  great  deal  and  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing variation  of  prices.  Often  the  retail 
clerk  does  not  know  the  grade  of  beef  he  sells 
and  the  quotations  made  by  these  stores  refer 
to  an  unknown  mixture  of  grades.  Second, 
methods  of  cutting  beef  are  somewhat  different 
in  different  localities  and  the  terminology 
used  to  describe  cuts  is  also  different. 

IN  SPITE  of  these  difficulties  with  retail  price 
quotations  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figures  probably  give  a  good  indication  of 
month— to— month  and  year— to— year  changes  in  beef 
prices.  When  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the 
spread  between  prices  of  beef  animals  and 
retail  beef  cuts,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics quotations  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
more  complete  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  in  Nev;  York  and  Chicago. 
This  material  covers  prices  of  all  cuts  of 
beef  and  refers  to  definite  grades. 

IN  MANY  CITIES  the  grade  of  beef  is  now  stamped 
on  the  carcass.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
quote  beef  prices  more  accurately  and  also 
makes  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to  identify 
the  grade  he  buys . 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  24.  1935  (cents) 


PORK  PRODUCTS 

NO  DEFINITE  trend  in  pork  prices  showed  from 
September  10  to  September  24.  Chops  went  up 
0.2  cent  a  pound,  lard  up  0.1  cent  a  pound  and 
whole  smoked  ham  dropped  0.2  cent  a  pound. 
These  changes  were  in  line  with  changes  in 
wholesale  prices  of  meats. 

WHOLESALE  quotations  on  pork  loins  increased 
moderately  but  steadily  throughout  September 
and  during  the  first  week  of  October.  Whole- 
sale lard  prices  advanced  during  the  first 
half  of  September  but  fell  off  about  0.75  cent 
a  pound  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month. 
Prices  of  ham  and  bacon  also  dropped  moder- 
ately in  September.  Hog  prices  in  the  whole- 
sale markets  fell  off  during  the  last  week  in 
September  and  first  week  in  October  but  were 
still  far  above  the  levels  of  a  year  earlier. 

QUOTATIONS  on  pork  chops  represent  center-cut 
loin  chops  and  do  not  include  prices  of  rib 
chops  or  of  chops  from  the  thick  end  of  the 
loin.  The  lard  quotations  are  for  pure  lard. 
So-called  compound  lard  is  quoted  separately 
and  is  not  included  in  the  average  for  lard. 
Most  of  the  lard  quotations  are  for  tub  lard 
or  lard  sold  in  bulk  although  the  quotations 
also  include  prices  of  lard  sold  in  pound  pack- 
ages and  in  pails.  The  pound  package  is  re- 
placing both  tub  lard  and  lard  in  pails.  Or- 
dinarily the  package  lard  costs  slightly  more 
than  tub  lard.  Prices  of  ham  which  are  being 
quoted  in  the  GUIDE  refer  to  whole  smoked  ham. 
Prices  of  sliced  ham  are  also  available  and 
are  used  in  calculating  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  statistics  on  food  prices. 

HOG  PRICES  usually  drop  somewhat  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  due  to  a  seasonal  increase 
in  hog  marketings.  It  is  expected  that  the 
seasonal  increase  in  marketings  this  year  will 
be  delayed  somewhat  and  total  supplies  this 
winter  are  expected  to  be  considerably  smaller 
than  those  of  last  winter.  Prices  of  hogs  and 
of  hog  products  will  probably  continue 
throughout  1935  to  be  considerably  higher  than 
they  were  during  the  last  quarter  of  1934. 


Markets 


United  States   

New  England: 

Boston   

Bridgeport  

Fall  River  _  

Manchester  ..  

New  Haven   

Portland,  Maine___. 
Providence   

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia....  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester  

Scranton.   

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  .  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Detroit...   

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee   

Peoria  

Springfield,  111.. 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul....  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C  

Jacksonville  

Norfolk...   

Richmond....  

Savannah....  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Knoxville   

Louisville   

Memphis   

Mobile   

West  South-Central: 

Dallas    

El  Paso  

Houston...  

Little  Rock...  

New  Orleans....  

Oklahoma  City.  

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

Butte  

Denver  

Salt  Lake  City  

Tucson  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles.  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle   

Spokane   


Whole 

Chops      Lard  smoked 
ham 


(lb.)      (lb.)  (lb.) 


39 

1 

22 

2 

34 

7 

43 

3 

21 

4 

35 

6 

41 

7 

21 

8 

34 

.9 

41 

2 

20 

8 

34 

.7 

39 

8 

21 

8 

36 

.2 

42 

4 

22 

2 

36 

.3 

40 

1 

21 

3 

34 

.4 

42 

6 

20 

9 

33 

.8 

42 

0 

21 

8 

32 

.3 

41 

3 

20 

4 

34 

4 

42 

2 

23 

1 

35 

.9 

40 

2 

22 

3 

35 

2 

42 

2 

23 

2 

34 

.7 

39 

8 

22 

1 

34 

.1 

39 

3 

21 

7 

34 

.1 

40 

6 

23 

7 

34 

6 

40 

5 

22 

9 

35 

.2 

41 

8 

22 

9 

34 

0 

42 

8 

24 

1 

36 

2 

41 

9 

22 

8 

36 

4 

42 

7 

22 

1 

38 

0 

38 

7 

21 

4 

33 

4 

38 

5 

21 

4 

33 

7 

37 

7 

24 

2 

35 

8 

36 

1 

23 

.8 

35 

6 

30 

0 

22 

1 

32 

.5 

37 

5 

22 

6 

35 

.1 

37 

9 

22 

0 

33 

8 

35 

9 

22 

8 

34 

8 

39 

2 

22 

1 

35 

3 

36 

3 

22 

1 

33 

3 

32 

9 

23 

3 

31 

0 

34 

4 

22 

0 

36 

3 

38 

2 

22 

4 

33 

0 

38 

8 

21 

0 

33 

7 

34 

7 

21 

6 

34 

1 

32 

4 

18 

0 

33 

3 

34 

7 

21 

3 

33 

7 

36 

5 

20 

0 

33 

7 

39 

5 

21 

3 

34 

4 

33 

7 

22 

1 

32 

6 

41 

6 

21 

9 

33 

8 

31 

0 

23 

3 

35 

2 

35 

8 

22 

0 

34 

4 

35 

1 

22 

0 

32 

9 

37 

0 

22 

6 

31 

9 

34 

9 

22 

6 

33 

5 

31 

7 

21 

9 

34 

1 

36 

4 

23 

8 

34 

6 

42 

4 

22 

3 

37 

5 

34 

5 

21 

8 

32 

9 

33 

4 

22 

9 

32 

5 

35 

1 

21 

7 

33 

6 

35. 

5 

20. 

6 

35 

1 

36 

0 

25. 

3 

35 

8 

34 

0 

24 

0 

35 

2 

36. 

6 

23. 

8 

36. 

6 

38 

3 

25. 

5 

35. 

9 

23 

0 

44. 

0 

21 

6 

35. 

2 

36. 

4 

21. 

8 

35. 

3 

42. 

7 

21. 

1 

36. 

9 

39 

4 

23. 

5 

36. 

5 

36. 

4 

22. 

7 

35. 

9j 
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Markets 

Leg  of 
lamb 

Breast 
lamb 

Lamb 
square 
chuck 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States  

  28.3 

13.8 

22.3 

LAMB 

New  England: 

Boston    27.3 

Bridgeport    28.6 

Fall  River.....   27.7 

Manchester    28.8 

New  Haven    28.2 

Portland,  Maine   27.1 

Providence    28.6 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   29.8 

Buffalo    26.7 

Newark..    28.6 

New  York   28.6 

Philadelphia    28.8 

Pittsburgh    29.5 

Rochester     26.5 

Scranton    31.0 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago.....   29.4 

Cincinnati...   32.7 

Cleveland   29.8 

Columbus   30.6 

Detroit    30.3 

Indianapolis...    31.2 

Milwaukee   29.0 

Peoria     29.6 

Springfield,  111......  27.5 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   22.0 

Kansas  City   27.1 

Minneapolis   27.0 

Omaha     25.4 

St.  Louis   29.0 

St.  Paul.   25.9 

Sioux  Falls   27.0 

Wichita   27.3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    27.7 

Baltimore   28.0 

Charleston,  S.  C   29.3 

Columbia,  S.  C   27.0 

Jacksonville   28.6 

Norfolk    27.4 

Richmond    29.1 

Savannah   29.4 

Washington,  D.  C   28.9 

Winston-Salem    31.7 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham     28.9 

Knoxville    28.2 

Louisville    30.6 

Memphis   28.6 

Mobile...   29.4 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas.   28.1 

El  Paso..   29.2 

Houston    31.2 

Little  Rock...   27.5 

New  Orleans...   28.6 

Oklahoma  City.....   28.8 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque...   25.5 

Butte    25.9 

Denver...   26.2 

Salt  Lake  City...   26.8 

Tucson    26.0 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles  ...   27.3 

Portland.  Oreg   23.3 

San  Francisco   27.9 

Seattle..  

Spokane..  


26.1 
22.2 


15.5 
11.3 
10.2 
15.9 
13.0 
15.7 
11.9 

12.3 
14.0 
16.4 
13.1 
9.5 
14.4 
15.2 
14.8 

13.1 
17.9 
15.8 
16.7 
17.0 
13.5 
13.5 
14.0 
14.4 

11.8 
17.1 
11.9 
10.2 
16.3 
12.0 
12.3 
12.1 

15.1 
14.9 
15.7 
17.3 
13.4 
12.9 
15.4 
14.4 
13.8 
15.0 

12.2 
11.1 
17.5 
16.3 
12.3 

14.9 
16.7 
16.8 
13.0 
14.7 
14.9 

13.6 
11.4 
13.8 
11.9 
12.5 

11.3 
11.0 
10.8 
12.3 
8.2 


19.4 
22.0 
22.8 
23.3 
23.9 
22.0 
22.9 

25.5 
24.3 
25.6 
20.8 
20.7 
22.8 
22.5 
25.6 

25.4 
27.0 
26.2 
26.8 
27.0 
22.6 
25.2 
24.4 
20.8 

17.8 
22.0 
22.8 
19.6 
25.3 
22.7 
21.0 
20.0 

21.7 
22.4 
20.7 
19.0 
21.0 
18.0 
23.2 
20.8 
24.1 
21.5 

19.1 
21.0 
24.8 
17.7 
19.2 

19.6 
19.8 
20.6 
20.0 
17.6 
21.7 

21.3 
19.9 
22.1 
20.4 
22.5 

20.1 
18.6 
18.6 
20.5 
15.5 


LAMB  went  up  slightly  in  price  during  the  2 
weeks  ending  September  24.  The  increase 
amounted  to  0.1  cent  a  pound  on  leg  of  lamb 
and  on  square  chuck,  and  0.2  cent  a  pound  on 
breast.  Until  recently  lamb  cost  only  a 
little  more  than  it  cost  in  the  same  period 
in  1934,  but  during  the  summer  and  early  fall 
prices  of  lamb  increased  more  rapidly  than 
did  prices  of  beef  and  pork.  During  the  2 
weeks  ending  September  24  lamb  prices  con- 
tinued to  rise  while  beef  prices  dropped  and 
pork  prices  remained  about  the  same.  Although 
the  price  of  leg  of  lamb  on  September  24  was 
only  about  12  percent  above  the  levels  of  a 
year  earlier  the  price  of  breast  had  risen  29 
percent  during  the  year.  This  rise  is  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  most  cuts  of  beef  and 
pork. 

LAMB  PRICES  quoted  in  the  GUIDE  refer  to  what 
the  trade  commonly  call  "yearling"  lambs 
representing  ages  from  about  9  to  18  months. 

RECENT  INCREASE  in  sheep  and  lamb  prices  is 
abnormal  for  this  season  of  the  year  and 
appears  to  be  a  result  of  three  factors: 
First,  the  short  supplies  of  all  meats; 
second,  improved  consumer  demand;  and  third, 
strengthening  of  the  demand,  for  feeder  lambs — 
that  is,  lambs  bought  by  certain  farmers  from 
other  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  fattening 
the  animals  before  final  marketing.  Because 
of  the  decrease  in  the  late  crop  it  is  ex- 
pected that  market  supplies  of  lambs  during 
the  last  3  months  of  1935  will  be  materially 
below  supplies  for  the  same  month  last  year. 
This  would  indicate  the  probability  of  a 
further  increase  in  lamb  prices  this  year. 

THERE  APPEARS  to  be  an  active  demand  for  feeder 
lambs  and  the  supplies  of  lambs  available  for 
feeding  this  winter  are  materially  smaller 
than  last  year  on  account  of  smaller  late  lamb 
crop.  Also  the  range  and  feed  conditions  in 
the  western  States  are  much  better  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  and  this  will  continue  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  lambs  in  slaughter 
condition  and  thus  curtail  the  supply  of 
feeder  lambs.  Short  supplies  and  active  de- 
mand for  feeder  lambs  is  likely  to  contribute 
toward  maintaining  or  increasing  lamb  prices. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  24,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


Hens 
(lb.) 


Eggs 
(doz. ) 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

HENS  DROPPED  0.1  cent  a  pound  from  September  10 
to  September  24  while  egg  prices  went  up  0.9 
cent  a  dozen.  Both  of  these  changes  were  in 
line  with  the  usual  seasonal  price  movements 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Before  September  10 
hen  prices  were  rising  contra-seasonally  due 
to  the  smaller  size  of  farm  flocks  which 
materially  reduced  market  supplies  of  poultry. 

THE  SITUATION  on  poultry  and  eggs,  as  well  as  on 
many  other  agricultural  products,  has  been 
abnormal  in  1935,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
drought  in  1934.  Farm  flocks  of  chickens  were 
greatly  reduced  and  feed  supplies  were  short. 
In  the  spring  of  1935,  however,  hatchings  were 
greatly  increased  in  response  to  the  higher 
prices  of  poultry  and  eggs.  It  is  expected 
that  price  movements  for  poultry  and  eggs  will 
get  back  to  normal  this  winter  when  the  1935 
hatch  of  chicks  begins  to  reflect  market  sup- 
plies of  poultry  and  eggs. 

ADVANCE  in  egg  prices  from  April  to  September 
was  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  advance.  The 
rise  from  29  cents  a  dozen  in  April  to  39.2 
cents  a  dozen  in  September  represents  an 
increase  of  35.2  percent  while  the  normal 
seasonal  advance  during  this  period  is  44.1 
percent . 

QUOTATIONS  for  hens  represent  fowls  a  year  old 
or  older.  These  are  sometimes  called  stewing 
or  fricassee  chickens.  In  most  cases  the 
prices  refer  to  dressed  hens  which  are  usually 
not  drawn  but  a  few  dealers  report  prices  of 
live  hens  and  a  few  prices  of  drawn  hens. 

EGG  PRICES  are  mainly  those  reported  by  grocery 
stores  although  in  a  few  instances  quotations 
are  obtained  from  dairy  firms.  The  prices 
referred  to  are  for  strictly  fresh  eggs  and  are 
the  highest  grade  handled  by  the  firm. 


United  States   29.5  40.1 

New  England: 

Boston   31.5  51.8 

Bridgeport   33.8  54.5 

Fall  River    30.0  47.4 

Manchester   32.3  48.9 

New  Haven...,    34.4  50.8 

Portland,  Maine   31.4  45.6 

Providence   32.6  50.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   32.3  44.2 

Buffalo   31.8  41.8 

Newark    35.4  49.2 

New  York   33.1  48.5 

Philadelphia   31.8  44.0 

Pittsburgh   31.3  43.9 

Rochester   29.9  43.1 

Scranton   32.7  42.7 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   31.3  38.8 

Cincinnati   29.6  37.7 

Cleveland   32.8  43.0 

Columbus   29.3  39.2 

Detroit   32.0  35.6 

Indianapolis   27.6  33.6 

Milwaukee    26.2  35.2 

Peoria   27.9  35.3 

Springfield,  111.    _  27.0  33.4 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids   22.8  30.3 

Kansas  City   28.0  34.3 

Minneapolis.....   27.9  33.8 

Omaha...    25.9  32.2 

St.  Louis    27.9  35.2 

St.  Paul   27.4  34.9 

Sioux  Falls.    24.5  27.9 

Wichita   26.6  27.0 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   26.4  40.5 

Baltimore    32.3  41.8 

Charleston,  S.  C   26.5  39.5 

Columbia,  S.  C   22.0  41.6 

Jacksonville    28.4  46.1 

Norfolk   27.5  37.9 

Richmond    28.7  37.2 

Savannah   24.6  39.2 

Washington,  D.  C......  34.8  46.7 

Winston-Salem   26.3  38.1 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham.   22.3  34.1 

Knoxville   27.1  34.5 

Louisville   27.4  35.9 

Memphis.    26.5  32.8 

Mobile   21.4  34.0 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas....   25.3  .34.8 

El  Paso   27.4  47.5 

Houston   32.1  34.4 

Little  Rock   22.3  31.9 

New  Orleans   27.2  35.1 

Oklahoma  City...   22.2  30.9 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque    25.5  44.7 

Butte    25.2  39.8 

Denver    28.4  42.9 

Salt  Lake  City  .  30.2  39.8 

Tucson    29.0  45.5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   35.0  41.5 

Portland,  Oreg   26.7  36.0 

San  Francisco    34.3  40.5 

Seattle   29.5  39.6 

Spokane    20.8  36.8 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  24,  1935 (cents) 

Potatoes    Onions  Cabbage 
(lb.)      (lb.)  (lb.) 


Markets 


United  States_ 


New  England: 

Boston   

Bridgeport  

Fall  River.  

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine. 
Providence  


Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo   

Newark   

New  York   

Philadelphia...  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester   

,  Scranton....  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

Cincinnati.   

Cleveland   

Columbus   

Detroit  

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria   

Springfield,  111. 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha.  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul   

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita  

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

Baltimore  

Charleston,  S.  C 

Columbia,  S.  C  

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond   

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C 
Winston-Salem 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Knoxville  

Louisville..  

Memphis...  

Mobile....   

West  South-Central: 

Dallas    

El  Paso  

Houston  .  

Little  Rock...  

New  Orleans....  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

Butte..  

Denver   

Salt  Lake  City  

Tucson    

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles 
Portland,  Oreg  . 
San  Francisco 

Seattle   

Spokane   
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.  2 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

POTATO  AND  ONION  prices  did  not  change  during 
the  2  weeks  ending  September  24  but  there 
was  a  further  reduction  of  0.1  cent  a  pound 
in  the  already  low  price  of  cabbage.  Prices 
of  all  three  of  these  standard  vegetables  on 
September  24  were  substantially  below  the 
levels  of  a  year  earlier.  Potatoes  and  cab- 
bage were  about  16  percent  below  the  price 
levels  of  the  previous  year  and  onions  down 
about  8  percent . 

ALTHOUGH  THE  OCTOBER  1  crop  report  indicates 
that  the  total  potato  crop  will  be  slightly 
below  that  forecast  in  September,  the  pros- 
pect is  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  potatoes  at 
reasonable  prices  throughout  the  winter.  The 
forecast  of  the  total  potato  crop  on  October  1 
was  366  million  bushels.  This  compares  with 
the  large  crop  of  385  million  bushels  last  year 
and  5-year  average  from  1928-32  of  363 
million  bushels. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  distribution  of  the  potato  crop 
this  year  will  be  far  different  from  that  of 
a  year  ago.  This  year  the  crop  in  the  North- 
east is  relatively  small  while  the  crop  in 
the  north-central  and  western  States  is  large. 
This  kind  of  situation  usually  results  in 
prices  in  northeastern  markets  considerably 
higher  than  in  middle-western  and  western 
markets . 

SUPPLIES  of  cabbage  and  onions  continue  plenti- 
ful and  cabbage  prices  particularly  are  much 
below  average.  Later  in  the  year  there  may 
be  some  rise  because  the  supply  of  the  storage 
type  of  cabbage  appears  to  be  considerably 
below  last  year  and  just  about  equal  to  the 
5-year  average  from  1929-33.  The  onion 
crop  is  larger  than  last  year  and  somewhat 
larger  than  the  5-year  average. 

POTATO  PRICES  and  cabbage  prices  are  both  com- 
monly quoted  by  the  pound  although  occasion- 
ally potatoes  are  quoted  by  the  peck  and  cab- 
bage prices  by  the  head.  In  all  cases  these 
prices  are  converted  to  a  common  basis  in 
making  averages. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE,  spinach,  and  carrots  all  dropped  in 
price  from  September  10  to  September  24. 
On  the  latter  date  both  lettuce  and  carrots 
were  below  the  levels  of  the  preceding  year 
while  spinach  was  somewhat  higher.  Decrease 
in  prices  during  the  period  of  2  weeks  amounted 
to  0.3  cent  a  head  of  lettuce,  0.2  cent  a 
pound  of  spinach,  and  0.1  cent  a  bunch  of 
carrots. 

PRICES  of  these  and  many  other  fresh  vegetables 
were  low  throughout  the  entire  summer  and 
fall.  Supplies  appear  to  be  plentiful  in  most 
markets  and  many  consumers  are  finding  these 
vegetables  help  to  round  out  diets  which  are 
forced  to  include  less  meat.  During  the  fall 
the  root  crops  are  particularly  plentiful  and 
are  inexpensive  foods. 

COMMERCIAL  production  of  most  of  the  important 
truck  crops  is  far  different  from  last  year 
but  considerably  above  the  5-year  average 
from  1929  to  1933.  The  commercial  crop  of 
lettuce  this  year  is  about  7  percent  above 
the  5-year  average,  spinach  about  16  percent 
above,  and  carrots  about  5  percent  above.  In 
addition  it  is  likely  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  supplies  of  many  of  these  crops 
coming  from  small  market  gardens  which  are 
not  reported  in  crop  statistics.  Usually 
market  garden  areas  can  be  found  near  any 
large  city  and  also  there  is  an  unknown  amount 
of  home  gardening.  There  has  probably  been 
an  expansion  in  recent  years  both  in  the  local 
market  garden  and  in  the  home  garden  produc- 
ing vegetables  for  home  use  rather  than  for 
sale.  Such  an  expansion  might  account  for 
the  relatively  low  prices  of  many  vegetables 
at  this  time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  com- 
mercial production  in  the  major  trucking 
areas  has   not   increased  very  substantially. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  September  24,  1935 (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 
(head) 

Spinach 
(lb.) 

Carrots 
(bunch) 

United  States 

s 

0 

8 

2 

4 

5 

New  England: 

Boston    

7 

7 

9 

7 

4 

.6 

Bridgeport   

9 

1 

11 

0 

6 

1 

rail  Kiver   _. 

8 

2 

8 

2 

5 

4 

Manchester   

8 

7 

8 

3 

4 

6 

New  Haven  

8 

2 

8 

8 

4 

6 

Portland,  Maine 

9 

0 

5 

8 

4 

.5 

Providence    _  .  _  _ 

8 

7 

8 

2 

5 

1 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   

9 

3 

8 

4 

4 

3 

Buffalo   

7 

0 

5 

8 

2 

3 

Newark    

8 

6 

11 

2 

5 

6 

New  York    

9 

3 

10 

6 

5 

8 

rniiaaeiphia.  

8 

8 

9 

0 

4 

4 

Pittsburgh    

8 

2 

8 

0 

3 

8 

Rochester   

7 

9 

5 

4 

2 

8 

Scranton   

8 

8 

8 

1 

4 

4 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

7 

8 

9 

0 

3 

5 

Cincinnati   

8 

4 

7 

7 

3 

6 

Cleveland....  

9 

2 

8 

3 

4 

0 

Columbus   

9 
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10 

5 

4 

1 

Detroit..   
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8 

5 

9 

3 

6 

Indianapolis  

8 

4 

6 

3 

4 

5 

Ml XWdUKcc  

7 
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3 

Peo  ria    

6 

9 
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3 
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West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

8 

3 

4 

8 

Kansas  City  

8 

3 

9 

0 

5 

5 

Minneapolis  

8 

0 

7 

8 

3 

9 

Omaha     

8 

6 

10 

8 

3 

5 

St .  Louis  

7 

9 

6 

3 

4 

6 

bt .   raui.  .   

9 

2 

7 

3 

3 

1 

Sioux  Falls.  

9 

1 

2 

6 

Wichita     

6 

9 

8 

1 

4 

4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta    

9 

7 

9 

6 

6 

9 

Baltimore...   

9 

0 

13 

0 

6 

5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9 

6 

10 

0 

8 

1 

Columbia,  S.  C 

10 

0 

12 

5 

10 

0 

Jacksonville..  

8 

3 

11 

3 

6 

5 

Norfolk....  

9 

2 

6 

1 

6 

5 

Richmond  

8 

9 

9 

4 

7 

1 

Savannah   

9 

1 
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4 
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East  bouth— uentrai : 

Birmingham....  

8 

1 

9 

7 
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7 

Knoxville    

6 

3 

14 

0 

7 

7 

Louisville   

8 

0 
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0 

4 

4 

Memphis   
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9 
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3 

5 

0 
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West  South-Central: 

Dallas...    

6 

5 

11 

8 

5 

6 

t,i  raso   

5 

7 

8 

8 

3 

6 

Houston  

5 

4 

10 

0 

5 

3 

Little  Rock   

6 

3 

9 

4 

5 

2 

New  Orleans...  
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7 

Oklahoma  City  
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Mountain : 

Albuquerque  

5 

7 

2 

8 

Butte....  

9 

5 

8 

4 

3 

7 

Denver   

5 

7 

6 

9 

2 

5 

Salt  Lake  City 

8 

9 

9 

3 

2 

1 

Tucson  

5 

0 

2 

3 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

5 

6 

2 

9 

2 

8 

Portland,  Oreg 

6 

6 

5 

2 

3 

3 

San  Francisco  

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

Seattle  

6 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

Spokane.   

8 

7 

6 

5 

2 

7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  24,  1955  (cents) 


Apples 

Bananas  Oranges 

Markets 

(doz . , 

(lb.  ) 

lb. 

*) 

(doz. ) 

United  States    . 

4.5 

22 

.0 

34.5 

New  England: 

35.6 

Rn=;+  nn 

5.0 

♦5 

.9 

Bridgeport  

4.4 

*5 

.6 

40.8 

Fall  River  

4.8 

*6 

.4 

35.2 

Manchester  

4.2 

*5 

.9 

39.7 

New  Haven  

4.9 

23 

.2 

37.9 

Portland,  Maine 

4.1 

*6 

.4 

35.4 

Providence  

4.3 

*5 

.8 

40.2 

Middle  Atlantic. 

Binghamton  

24 

8 

37  7 

Rn  f  fa  1 n 

2  7 

22 

4 

34.4 

Newark   

5.2 

22 

8 

37.6 

New  York   

5.5 

21 

6 

43.6 

Philadelphia 

3.8 

20 

8 

38.0 

Pittsburgh 

4.3 

21 

8 

38.2 

Rochester  

3.4 

21 

6 

32.2 

Scranton 

4.0 

18 

1 

35.5 

CjaSL   INu  I  UIl— ^cll  L  1  dX  . 

Chicago  

0  .  u 

*6 

8 

T  R  R 

oo .  0 

Cincinnati  

♦6 

3 

34 . 3 

Cleve land 

4.0 

*6 

6 

36^3 

Columbus  —  

4.0 

*6 

3 

35.6 

Detroit...  

4.4 

*5 

7 

37. 1 

Indianapolis   

3.8 

*6 

6 

37.0 

Milwaukee  

3.8 

*6 

3 

34.2 

Peoria 

4.9 

*7 

2 

35.3 

Springfield,  111 

4.5 

*6 

5 

41 .3 

West  No r th— Cent ral : 

Cedar  Rapids   

*6 

7 

.  o 

Kan*^a*=^  Ci  tv 

I\CliiOC10  X   

4.3 

*6 

9 

38.4 

Minneapolis  

4.0 

♦7 

6 

34.9 

Omaha   

5.2 

*8 

0 

37.2 

St.  Louis   

4.5 

*6 

3 

32 . 9 

St.  Paul 

4.1 

*7 

7 

36 . 4 

Sioux  Falls 

5.5 

*7 

4 

33 . 3 

Wichita 

5.8 

*7 

1 

32 . 8 

ooutn  Axxanxic . 

Atlanta   

A  D 

do 

f 

26 . 7 

Bal  t  imo  re.   

0  .  u 

34 . 0 

onanesxon,  o.  u 

0  .  o 

19 

9 

Tn  7 

6  4 

*6 

3 

34 . 0 

Jacksonville  

5.4 

18 

1 

33  2 

Norfolk   

4.3 

19 

0 

36 . 1 

Richmond   

5.0 

23 

2 

35  0 

Savannah 

4.8 

20 

3 

29 . 3 

Washington,  D.  C 

5.3 

20 

8 

38  0 

Winston-Salem  

3.8 

*5 

8 

36.8 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham 

4.8 

*5 

4 

33  3 

Knoxville 

4.5 

*5 

3 

29  0 

Louisville 

4.6 

*6 

4 

33  .7 

Memphis 

5.2 

*5 

5 

Mobile 

6.2 

17 

0 

33.3 

Dallas 

*5 

9 

37.3 

Jltl  raSO      

0  .  U 

*5 

5 

Houston 

19 

4 

04  .  J 

Little  Rock 

5 .  5 

*5 

3 

■^9  7 

New  Orleans 

3.2 

15 

3 

29.5 

Urvidnoiiia  ^ity  

R  r\ 
0  .  u 

*7 

0 

33  .7 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque 

6  8 

n 
u 

7 

Butte 

5  6 

*R 

o 

TO  c 
.  o 

Denve  r 

5  0 

R 
O 

OO  .  1 

Salt  Lake  City 

5  8 

♦7 

7 

oc  o 

iCO  .  ^ 

Tucson 

4  5 

*6 

3 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

4.7 

♦6 

7 

14.1 

Portland,  Oreg 

4.2 

*7 

3 

25.0 

San  Francisco 

3.7 

20 

9 

24.3 

Seattle...  

4.3 

♦7 

1 

28.8 

Spokane  

3.9 

*8 

1 

FRUIT 

( Fresh) 

APPLE  PRICES  dropped  0.3  cent  a  pound  from  Sep- 
tember 10  to  September  24,  as  supplies  from 
the  new  crop  became  liberal  in  most  markets  of 
the  country.  The  September  24  average  price  of 
apples  is  21  percent  below  that  of  a  year 
earlier . 

PRICES  of  bananas  and  oranges  on  September  24 
were  also  below  the  levels  of  the  previous 
year  although  banana  prices  increased  0.2  cent 
a  dozen  during  the  2  weeks  September  10  to 
September  24. 

TOTAL  APPLE  crop  of  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  168  million  bushels  according  to  the 
October  crop  report.  This  is  much  higher  than 
last  year's  crop  of  121  million  bushels  and 
somewhat  higher  than  the  5-year  average  of 
161  million  bushels  from  1928  to  1932.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  apples  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  and  present  indications  are  that 
prices  will  continue  below  last  year's  levels. 
Apple  prices  are  usually  lowest  during  the 
harvest  season  in  the  fall  and  some  rise 
usually  occurs  during  the  winter  months. 

1935 's  CROPS  of  Florida  oranges  and  California 
navel  oranges  both  are  below  the  crops  of  1934. 
The  first  forecast  of  the  California  Valencias 
crop  from  the  bloom  of  1935  v/ill  be  issued  in 
December . 

BANANA  PRICES  are  quoted  both  by  the  dozen  and 
by  the  pound.  It  is  difficult  to  convert  a 
per  dozen  quotation  to  a  per  pound  basis  and 
for  this  reason  in  making  the  United  States 
average  quotation  only  prices  by  the  dozen  are 
included.  Quotations  on  oranges  refer  to  all 
varieties,  both  Florida  and  California,  and  rep- 
resent the  size  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
sales  of  each  individual  dealer.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  variation  in  orange  prices  ac- 
cording to  size.  However,  if  it  is  possible  to 
see  the  box  in  which  the  oranges  are  packed 
the  size  will  be  found  stamped  on  each  box. 
The  number  on  the  box  represents  the  number  of 
oranges  in  the  box.  The  larger  the  number  the 
smaller  the  oranges. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  September  24,   1935  (cents) 


Markets 


Corn 
#2  can 


Peas 
#2  can 


Tomatoes 
#2  can 
(2i*) 


Peaches  Pears  Pineapple)' 
#2^-  can    #2|-  can    #2^  can  I 


United  States. 


12 

4 

16 

8 

9.6 

19 

8 

23 

0 

22 

8 

13 

8 

16 

8 

12.4 

19 

3 

23 

0 

22 

3 

14 

3 

21 

1 

12.5 

20 

4 

24 

9 

23 

8 

11 

9 

17 

1 

9.3 

19 

4 

22 

6 

22 

3 

13 

9 

17 

5 

11.0 

21 

7 

24 

2 

23 

6 

14 

1 

18 

0 

11.4 

20 

3 

24 

5 

23 

6 

13 

1 

16 

5 

10.5 

20 

6 

24 

2 

23 

4 

12 

8 

17 

4 

9.5 

19 

3 

20 

0 

21 

7 

11 

3 

18 

5 

9.5 

22 

5 

25 

5 

24 

5 

12 

8 

16 

4 

10.4 

20 

5 

23 

9 

22 

9 

13 

.0 

18 

6 

9.1 

18 

7 

21 

7 

21 

8 

12 

.3 

17 

1 

9.0 

17 

.7 

21 

.3 

20 

8 

12 

1 

16 

0 

10.1 

19 

0 

22 

2 

22 

0 

11 

9 

16 

3 

10.0 

19 

6 

22 

7 

23 

1 

13 

8 

16 

4 

11.0 

21 

1 

23 

7 

23 

2 

13 

1 

16 

4 

9.9 

20 

0 

23 

2 

22 

5 

12 

8 

15 

.3 

10.3 

22 

.7 

25 

.0 

24 

7 

12 

.3 

16 

.0 

11.6 

19 

.9 

24 

.1 

23 

5 

12 

4 

17 

5 

10.5 

21 

4 

23 

0 

24 

0 

11 

5 

17 

1 

10.0 

21 

.0 

25 

.8 

24 

8 

10 

8 

17 

5 

9.0 

19 

8 

22 

7 

23 

2 

10 

6 

16 

6 

9.0 

19 

4 

26 

0 

23 

9 

11 

8 

15 

0 

10.6 

21 

8 

20 

4 

23 

4 

13 

6 

17 

4 

11.0 

23 

4 

25 

9 

24 

6 

13 

9 

19 

5 

12.4 

22 

8 

28 

1 

25 

1 

10 

.9 

15 

.5 

9.9 

23 

5 

22 

.5 

23 

2 

10 

4 

15 

8 

9.0 

19 

9 

23 

.8 

23 

2 

11 

5 

14 

6 

10.9 

20 

9 

23 

8 

24 

6 

11 

4 

16 

5 

10.3 

21 

2 

24 

2 

24 

4 

11 

1 

17 

5 

8.6 

19 

5 

23 

6 

23 

1 

12 

4 

15 

6 

10.3 

21 

5 

22 

8 

23 

8 

12 

8 

18 

0 

9.9 

24 

7 

26 

0 

24 

9 

11 

0 

17 

0 

8.8 

18 

6 

23 

2 

23 

2 

4 

1  ( 

Q 
O 

y .  u 

on 

rr 
1 

O  T 
CO 

c6 

y 

13 

4 

15 

8 

8.6 

18 

0 

21 

1 

20 

2 

10 

6 

17 

3 

8.5 

19 

5 

21 

8 

22 

8 

11 

6 

20 

3 

8.8 

20 

9 

29 

3 

22 

5 

12 

4 

17 

5 

8.4 

18 

7 

24 

2 

22 

4 

11 

8 

14 

9 

8.4 

20 

2 

23 

8 

23 

9 

12 

9 

18 

3 

7.8 

19 

3 

23 

9 

23 

7 

12 

3 

18 

4 

8.4 

21 

5 

23 

7 

23 

2 

11 

1 

16 

3 

8.1 

17 

b 

22 

8 

21 

6 

12 

6 

19 . 

4 

9.8 

23 . 

3 

27. 

8 

26 

5 

11 

4 

15 

4 

8.1 

19 

9 

20 

9 

23 

7 

11 

1 

16 

5 

9.0 

20 

1 

23 

1 

22 

5 

11 

9 

15 

9 

9.1 

20 

9 

24 

1 

23 

1 

12 

1 

16 

8 

8.4 

18 

5 

22 

8 

21 

8 

12 

0 

16. 

6 

8.6 

17 

2 

19 

9 

19 

9 

13 

3 

20 

3 

9.0 

20 

6 

24 

8 

24 

1 

13 

0 

18 

1 

10.1 

21 

0 

24 

4 

22 

3 

10 

6 

16 

4 

7.9 

16 

8 

21 

2 

R 

12 

0 

16 

6 

9!o 

20 

2 

25 

4 

25 

0 

12 

6 

18 

4 

9.3 

18 

4 

24 

2 

22 

0 

13 

3 

19 

3 

9.5 

21 

0 

24 

3 

23 

6 

14 

1 

19 

0 

12.0 

22 

7 

26 

3 

25 

7 

13 

0 

16 

3 

10.4 

19 

5 

22 

5 

24 

3 

11 

9 

17 

4 

10.8 

20 

9 

23 

4 

24 

0 

12 

8 

17 

0 

*10.9 

21 

3 

24 

6 

24 

0 

15 

5 

19 

0 

*15.1 

19 

5 

24 

5 

21 

0 

12 

6 

15 

9 

♦12.1 

16 

4 

18 

6 

19 

0 

12 

9 

17 

0 

♦13.3 

20 

0 

22 

0 

21 

6 

13 

9 

16 

3 

♦12.8 

16 

8 

19 

4 

19. 

8 

13 

8 

17 

4 

♦13.8 

20 

2 

21. 

3 

21. 

4 

14 

9 

18 

0 

♦11.0 

20. 

5 

21. 

6 

22. 

6 

New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Fall  River....   

Manchester  

New  Haven  

Portland,  Maine  

Providence  

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo  

Newark  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Rochester   

Scranton  

East  North-Central: 

Chicago    

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus    

Detroit  

Indianapolis.  

Milwaukee  

Peoria   .. 

Springfield.  111... 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  

St .  Louis   

St.  Paul   

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Charleston.  S.  C... 

Columbia,  S.  C  

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond   

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C... 
Winston-Salem  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   

Knoxville   

Louisville  

Memphis   

Mobile   

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   

El  Paso   

Houston.   

Little  Rock..  

New  Orleans...  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain: 

Albuquerque   

Butte.  

Denver   

Salt  Lake  City  

Tucson  

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles....  

Portland,  Oreg  

San  Francisco  

Seattle.   

Spokane   
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Speak  up,  Consumer! 

[Concluded  from  page  11] 

flexible  tKan  farm  prices,  and  are  not  propor- 
tionately reduced  when  the  price  of  potatoes 
goes  down.  The  proportion  of  the  consumers' 
potato  dollar  that  goes  to  producers  is  smaller 
when  potato  prices  are  low  than  it  is  when 
potato  prices  are  high. 

"CONSUMERS  cannot  legitimately  demand 
that  producers  continue  to  allow  their  produc- 
tion to  fluctuate  widely  above  and  below  the 
quantity  that  normally  is  required  for  con- 
sumption. Indeed  they  may  well  find  a  common 
interest  with  producers  in  eliminating  such 
fluctuations.  Years  of  less-than-average  pro- 
duction are  as  much  a  part  of  the  potato  cycle 
ns  are  the  years  of  excess  production.  Years  of 
:ort  supply  work  an  injury  to  consumers  that  is 
not  made  up  to  them  by  intervening  years  of  over- 
production. When  the  supply  is  low  the  consumer 
cannot  satisfy  his  desire  for  more  potatoes  by 
his  recollection  of  how  many  he  had  last  year 
and  how  cheap  they  were. 

"THIS  OPINION  that  consumers  can  make 
common  cause  with  producers  in  stabilizing  the 
potato  supply  is  stated  only  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  level  at  which  you  stabilize  will  pro- 
vide all  the  potatoes  that  consumers  normally 
need  and  use.     Consumers  will  not  approve  a  plan 

★  ★ 

HELPS  TO  RURAL  CONSUMERS 

from  Government  Publications 

Sixth  section  (fifth  section  published  in  the  September  16  issue)  of  a 
bibliography  of  nontechnical  bulletins  on  everyday  home  and  community 
problems.  Where  a  price  is  quoted,  order  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Request  free  bulletins  from  the  Bureau 
named. 

HOUSEHOLD  PESTS 

House  ants ,  kinds .  and  methods  of  control . 
Farmers'  Bulletin  740.  5(25. 

Bedbug,  its  relation  to  public  health ,  its  hab- 
its and  life  history,  and  methods  of  control . 
Public  Health  Reprint  626.  5^. 

Book  lice ,  or  psocids ,  annoying  household  pests . 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1104.  50. 

Fleas  and  their  control .  Farmers'  Bulletin 
897 .     50 , 

House  fly  and  how  to  suppress  it .  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 1408.  50. 


that  seeks  to  make  potatoes  scarce.  Any  program 
that  has  either  the  effect  or  the  appearance  of 
making  potatoes  a  luxury  will  certainly  be 
resisted,  and  should  be.  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  is  what  producers  want  to  do,  and  a  stabi- 
lization of  output  at  the  normal  average  level 
of  consumption  is  not  a  program  of  scarcity. 

"FORTUNATELY  the  history  of  potato 
production  and  marketings  during  the  last  5  or 
10  years  indicates  that  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine with  reasonable  accuracy  our  average  or 
normal  requirements  for  consumption.  While  both 
production  and  marketings  have  been  fluctuating 
between  high  and  low  extremes,  there  is  indi- 
cated a  rather  definite  average  line  which  can 
be  accepted  as  a  goal  of  stabilization,  for  the 
next  year  or  two  at  least. 

"IF  POTATO  PRODUCERS  can  hold  their 
output  at  that  average  level,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  consumers  will  not  stand  to  lose  by  such  a 
program,  and  may  gain  by  it.  In  saying  this  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  the  proposal  of  programs 
is  not  within  the  province  of  the  office  of  Con- 
sumers' Counsel.  I  confine  myself  to  stating  a 
goal  which  would  seem  to  give  due  recognition  to 
the  consumers'  need  for  an  adequate  food  supply. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  recognition  of 
the  consumers'  interest  which  is  included  within 
the  purposes  of  the  Act." 

★ 

Stable  fly ,  how  to  prevent  its  anno.yance ,  and 
its  losses  to  livestock .  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1097.  50. 

Mosquito  remedies  and  preventives .  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1570.  50. 

Clothes  moths  and  their  control .  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 1353.  50. 

Control  of  moths  in  upholstered  furniture . 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1655.  100. 

Rat  proofing  buildings  and  premises .  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1638.  50. 

How  to  get  rid  of  rats .     Farmers'  Bulletin  1533. 

In.i  ury  to  buildings  by  termites .  Agricultural 
Leaflet  101.  50. 

Preventing  damage  by  termites  or  white  ants . 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1472.  50. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
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Consumer  Queries  and  Comments 


'1  cannot  see  the 
g,Iory-  irL  canrLOTL 
carriages,  wKeeL 
to  wheel,  no  matter 
how  rich  the  pros- 
pects in  the  lands 
they  are  to  conquer. 
They  remind  me  of 
the  tractors  and. 
combines,  wheel  to 
wheel,  that  broug,ht 
a  oorrespondirL^ 
mjomeni:  o-f  false^ 
prosperity  ^  and^ 
then  brought  1921 
and  the  long  ghost: 
march  of  the  years 
that  led  up  to  the 
darh  days  of  193Z 
and  1933! 

Chester  C.  Davis 
Administrator  AAA 


ANSWERS  to  our  question  in 
the  July  22  issue  of  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  about  dated 
bread  are  still  coming  in.  We 
asked  our  readers  to  tell  us  if 
any  of  their  bakers  dated  the 
bread  they  sold.  A  consumer  in 
New  York  writes  that  one  of  the 
bread  companies  in  his  locality 
uses  a  system  of  dots.  One  dot 
on  the  wrapper  stands  for  Mon- 
day's bread,  two  dots  for  Tues- 
day's, and  so  on.  "My  family 
appreciates  this  dating  system 
particularly    since    we  dislike 


even  day— old  bread."  We  are 
still  looking  for  news  of  this 
sort.  Does  your  town  have  a 
baker  who  boasts  "the  date's  on 
the  loaf"? 

"GOOD  BROCCOLI  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  ,to  pick", 
writes  an  Idaho  consumer.  "My 
family  hasn't  been  willing  to 
eat  it  until  recently,  but  now 
that  they  are  converted,  I'd 
like  to  be  able  to  tell  good 
quality."  .  .  .  The  buds  of 
good  broccoli  should  be  closed. 
If  they  are  sprouted  so  that  the 
color  of  the  blossom  is  evident, 
the  broccoli  is  over-mature,  and 
apt  to  be  tough  and  stringy. 
An  occasional  open  blossom, 
though,  does  not  indicate  over- 
maturity.  Other  quality  marks 
of  broccoli  are  freshness, 
cleanliness,  and  tender  firm 
stems.  Yellowed  or  damaged 
leaves  may  be  a  sign  of  toughness  . 

"IS  DEEP  ORANGE  color  in 
egg  yolks  a  mark  of  supe- 
rior food  value?"  a  Washington 
consumer  wants  to  know.  Not 
necessarily,  the  nutritionists 
say.  The  shade  of  yellow  in  the 
yolk  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
feed  the  hen  receives.  Richer 
shades  used  to  mean  that  the  hen 
had  been  eating  the  spring  and 
summer  diet  of  green  Vitamin  A 
food,  so  it  produced  food  richer 
in  Vitamin  A.  But  poultrymen 
may  keep  their  hens  confined  and 
use  little  or  no  green  feed,  but 
if  they  add  a  suitable  quantity 
of  cod  liver  oil  to  the  hens' 
evening  feeding,  the  cod  liver 
oil  will  give  them  the  extra 
Vitamin  A,  along  with  Vitamin  D, 
and  the  egg  yolks  will  not  turn 
a  dark   yellow.     Poultrymen  who 


produce  on  a  big  scale  scientif- 
ically are  feeding  this  vitamin- 
enriched  diet. 

"DO  PODS  of  fresh  peas  have 
any  nutritive  value?" 
asks  an  Iowa  consumer  .  .  .  Nu- 
tritive value  of  the  pod  of 
fresh  peas  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely established  by  test.  Not 
many  people  eat  pea  pods,  but 
some  do.  Pods  of  young,  tender 
peas  are  the  best  kind  to  eat. 
Ordinarily  pods  are  not  tender 
enough  to  be  palatable,  but  if 
they  are  selected  with  this  use 
in  view  and  if  they  are  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  they  are  likely 
to  add  some  nutritive  value  to 
the  diet. 

WISCONSIN  is  reported  to  be 
the  first  State  to  make 
cooperative  marketing  and  con- 
sumers' cooperation  a  compul- 
sory course  in  its  public 
schools.  Under  a  law  passed  by 
the  last  legislature,  coopera- 
tive marketing  is  to  be  taught 
in  "every  common  school"  and 
the  State  university,  teachers' 
colleges,  normal  schools,  pub- 
lic high  schools,  and  vocational 
schools  "shall  prescribe  ade- 
quate and  essential  instruc- 
tion in  cooperative  marketing 
and  consumers'  cooperation." 
Knowledge  of  cooperative  prin- 
ciples and  methods  is  made  com- 
pulsory for  a  certificate  to 
teach  economics,  social  studies, 
or  agriculture. 

RHODE  ISLAND'S  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  convention  in 
October,  endorsed  consumers' 
cooperation  and  voted  in  favor 
of  organizing  consumers'  clubs 
among  the  workers  of  that  State. 
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Hard 
Red  V«er 

Vhcat 


Hard  Red 
Spring  Wheat 


lUhati 


Headlines  on  bread  price  increases  lead  corL~ 
sumers  back  "to  -tke  question^  wKafe  ^oesinfeo 
a  loaf  ? 


WHEN  BAKERS  announce  that  the  cost  of  in- 
gredients has  increased  so  much  that  they  must  now 
raise  the  price  of  bread,  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
know  how  much  that  extra  cost  actually  amounts  to 
in  a  loaf.  Farmers  and  consumers  both  may  have  a 
large  stake  in  the  bread  price  increase  but 
neither  of  them  can  actually  gage  its  relation 
to  higher  costs  because  bakers  are  the  sole 
possessors  of  the  most  important  fact  about  a 
loaf  of  bread,   its  list  of  ingredients. 

GOVERNMENT  FILES  are  fyll  of  figures 
on  supplies  and  prices  of  flour,  shortening, 
milk,  yeast,  malt,  salt,  sugar,  and  other  pos- 
sible ingredients.  They  are  full  of  information 
on  the  different  grades  and  types  of  each. 
Plenty  of  experts  are  at  hand  who  can  work  out  a 
recipe.  Others  know  how  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Still  others  can  analyze  what  has  gone  into  a 
loaf  made  by  someone  else. 

ALL  THIS  ability  and  information  could 
be  turned  to  account  in  answering  the  question 
of  Mrs.  Consumer  in  Worktown:  How  much  does  my 
baker  have  to  spend  for  the  raw  materials  he 
puts  into  the  bread  I  buy?  But  a  great  army 
of  researchers  and  long  miles  of  laboratories 
would  have  to  be  mustered  into  action  to  answer 
such  a  question  from  every  consumer  in  the 
country.  Consumers  have  not  demanded  such  a 
service . 

CONSUlffiRS  TALK  about  bread  as  if  it 
were  a  standard  article.     But  bread  can  be  any- 


thing from  a  mixture  of  flour,  yeast,  and  water, 
to  a  product  made  with  these  ingredients  plus 
butter,  milk,  eggs,  and  many  other  materials. 
Just  as  the  finished  article  is  not  uniform, 
the  quality  and  type  of  the  individual  ingre- 
dients used  are  far  from  standard.  Take  the 
most  important  ingredient — flour. 

BREAD  CAN  be  made  with  flour  from  many 
different  cereals — wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley, 
rice,  oats,  buckwheat.  Potatoes  have  served  for 
bread  making.  Bananas,  cassava  root,  alfalfa 
are  sometimes  used.  In  fact,  nearly  every  plant 
with  a  fruit  or  product  rich  in  starch  has  served 
at  one  time  or  another  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Seldom,  however,  do  you  find  bread  made  with  any 
of  these  other  cereals  without  the  addition  of 
wheat  flour. 

NEITHER  WHIMS  of  consumers  nor  predi- 
lections of  farmers  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  wheat  is  the  chief  bread  making  cereal. 
The  major  reason  is  that  wheat  flour  has  in  it 
two  proteins  which,  mixed  with  water,  develop 
into  "gluten."  Gluten  gives  the  elastic  quality 
to  dough  that  enables  it  to  retain  gas  bubbles 
produced  by  yeast,  or  baking  powder,  or  just  air 
beaten  into  the  dough.  It  varies  in  amount  and 
quality  between  flours  of  different  types. 

HOW  MUCH  gluten  a  flour  will  have 
depends  in  part  on  what  kind  of  wheat  it  comes 
from.  There  are  five  commercial  classes  of 
wheat,  each  one  important  in  its  own  way.  Com- 
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Tests  of  milling  and  taking 
properties  of  wKeat,  are  one 
of  tKe  important  services  of 
tke  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

EcoruDnucs.  In  its  experiitieii- 
al  laboratory,  experts  study 
vays  of  improving  existing 
varieties  of  ^Keat  and  de- 
veloping Letter  varieties. 


A  ^rain  analyst  examiriin^  samples 
of  ^rain,  for  vei^kt  and.  olKer  Ihin^s 
wKich  influence  milling  qualities. 

mon  varieties  of  each  are  pictured  on 
page  3.  Flours  from  four  of  these  five 
may  be  used  for  bread  making  purposes. 
The  fifth  is  not  generally  considered 
suitable  for  bread  making. 


HARD  RED  spring  and  hard  red 
winter  wheats  are  the  ones  from  which 
most  of  the  bread  flours  are  made.  The 
spring  varieties,  planted  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  in  which  they  are  har- 
vested, are  grown  mostly  in  North  and 
South  Dakota,  in  Minnesota,  and  Mon- 
tana. The  winter  varieties,  planted  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  before  they  are  harvested, 
come  for  the  most  part  from  the  Southwest,  from 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  The 
gluten  in  these  two  classes  of  wheat  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  other  classes  for  bread  making 
purposes.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  white  wheats 
of  hard  texture  are  important  bread  flour  wheats. 

FROM  SOFT  RED  wheat,  and  soft  white 
wheat  come  most  of  our  pastry  flours,  the  kind 
that  make  the  best  cakes  and  pies  and  crackers, 
and  the  flours  most  used  in  homes.  These  wheats 
have  lower  gluten  content,  but  can  be  combined 
with  the  hard  wheat  flours  in  making  bread. 
Soft  Red  comes  mostly   from   farms   east   of  the 


"VKeat  is  ground  ei^hl  limes  in  tKese  mills, 
and  sifted  after  each  ^rindin^.  The  flour 
is  then  examined  for  texture,  color,  and 
other  characteristics. 

Mississippi  River  or  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Biggest  producer  of  white  wheats  is  the  latter 
area. 

DURUM,  fifth  of  the  commercial  types 
of  wheat,  is  used  for  chicken  feed  and  to  make 
"Semolina."  Out  of  Semolina  are  made  such  foods 
as  spaghetti  and  macaroni. 
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After  Ihe  -test  loaves  are  taken 
from  the  oven  they  are  measured 
or  scored  for  si'ze,"wei^hi,  color 
and  texture  of  crurafc  andcrust. 


Dou^K  mixing  in.  the  pro 
cess  of  testing  varieties 
and  grades  of  ^rain  is 
done  vilh  scientific  ac- 
curacy and  care. 


KIND  OF  WHEAT 
from  which  the  flour  comes 
is  not  the  only  important 
basis  for  selecting  the 
flour.  The  way  the  wheat 
has  been  milled  makes  a  large 
difference  in  the  type  of 
flour  that  is  produced. 

EACH    GRAIN  of 
wheat    has    three  important 
parts:    The    floury  part, 
called    the  endosperm; 
the  germ;  and  the  husk.  The 
germ  portion   of   the  wheat 
represents  only  about  2  per- 
cent  of   the   entire  grain, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
known  sources  of  Vitamin  E,  an  excel- 
lent source  of  Vitamins  B  and  G,  and 
a    fair    source    of    Vitamin    A.  The 
wheat  germ  is  contained  in  the  whole- 
wheat   flours,    but   not   in   the  more 
refined  product.     The  germ  tends  to 
become  rancid  in  time,  and  therefore 
flours  containing  it  must  be  utilized 
promptly  or  handled  in  a  way  that  will 
prevent  the  development  of  rancidity. 

Vheat  meal  is  sifted  in  the 
process  of  making  flour. 
A  flour  purifier  is  shown  in. 
the  background. 
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WHEAT  FLOURS  are  sold  under  some  15 
thousand  different  brand  names,  but  all  of  them 
can  be  generally  put  into  four  big  grades.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  list  comes  "low  grade."  Next, 
"clear  grade."  Then  come  "straight"  flours. 
Tops  are  "patent."  Top  and  bottom  are  not  dis- 
tinctions in  food  value;  they  are  commercial  des- 
ignations. Bottom  may  have  greater  food  value, 
but  from  a  baker's  point  of  view  that  type  of 
flour  is  inferior  because  it  has  a  lower  quality 
of  gluten  and  does  not  make   so  white  a  loaf. 

"LOW"  GRADE  flours  are  seldom  used  in 
making  white  bread.  They  are  the  cheapest 
flours  sold. 

"CLEAR"  GRADE  flours  are  used  princi- 
pally in  making  rye  breads,  but  they  are  found 
in  the  lower— priced  flours  sold  in  grocery  stores 
for  home  baking.  Only  the  top  quality  clear 
flours  are  used  for  white  bread  making. 

"STRAIGHT"  flours  rank  second  in  im- 
portance for  white  bread  making  and  are  the 
cheapest  ordinarily  used  in  white  bread. 

"PATENT"  FLOURS  are  favorites  with 
white  bread  makers.  Within  this  grade  are  varia- 
tions. The  "shorter"  the  "patent",  the  higher 
the  price.  When  you  see  a  flour  described  as 
"fancy",  "top",  or  "short  patent",  you  can  be 
sure  it  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  wheat 
flours.  Slightly  lower  in  price  are  "long"  or 
"standard"  patents. 

HOW  MUCH  these  different  types  and 
grades  of  flours  are  mixed  to  make  the  loaf  of 
bread  you  buy,  only  your  baker  knows.  Whether 
he  shifts  from  higher-priced  to  lower-priced 
flours  when  prices  are  on  the  upgrade,  only 
your  baker  knows . 

OTHER  INGREDIENTS  present  less  of  a 
problem.  But  here  again  selection  has  to  be 
made.  Bakers  can  use  butter,  lard,  or  vegetable 
shortening  in  making  bread.  Sometimes  the 
choice  they  make  means  a  difference  in  the  cost 
of  a  loaf.  Answer  to  the  question,  how  much 
have  ingredient  costs  increased,  can  only  follow 
answers  to  these  other  questions. 

TWO  YEARS  ago  when  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  Division  of  the  AAA  was  organized,  one  of 
the    first   jobs    it    turned   over   to   experts  was 


the  problem  of  figuring  out  how  much  of  the 
money  that  consumers  pay  for  the  average  loaf  of 
bread  goes  to  wheat  farmers..  Since  no  informa- 
tion was  available  as  to  the  actual  formulas 
used  by  all  bakers,  the  experts  had  to  go  about 
solving  this  problem  by  drawing  up  a  theoretical 
formula.  This  was  the  one  they  worked  out  for 
a  pound  of  white  bread: 

Ounces 


Flour    10.06 

Yeast  .25 

Sugar    .35 

Salt    .18 

Malt   .10 

Shortening  (lard)....  30 

Milk     .50 


LET'S  ASSUME,  said  the  experts,  that 
these  ingredients  in  these  amounts  are  typical 
of  the  average  loaf  which  consumers  buy.  No» 
let's  go  after  the  cost.  For  flour,  we  will  take 
prices  of  standard  patent  at  Minneapolis  and 
short  patent  at  Kansas  City — both  relatively 
high-priced  flours.  For  other  ingredients,  we 
will  take  prices  which  represent  good  quality. 
For  the  price  consumers  pay  for  bread  we  will 
take  the  average  price  in  51  cities. 

ADD  THEM  all  up  and  here  is  the  picture 
of  bread  prices  and  costs  as  these  experts 
worked  them  out.  During  "prosperous"  years, 
1924  to  1929,  consumers  paid  an  average  of  9.17 
cents  for  a  pound-loaf  of  white  bread.  Ingredi- 
ents cost  an  average  of  3.43  cents.  Bakers'  and 
retailers'  margin — the  difference  between  these 
costs  and  the  retail  price — was  5.74  cents.  Out 
of  this  margin  have  to  come  all  other  costs  con- 
nected with  the  baking  and  marketing  of  bread 
before  any  profit  can  be  figured. 

THAT  WAS  the  pre-depression  picture. 
When  depression  set  in,  costs  of  ingredients  be- 
gan falling  away.  During  1929  and  1930,  prices 
consumers  paid  moved  down,  but  not  as  rapidly  as 
ingredient  costs  dropped.  Throughout  those 
2  years  and  up  to  February  of  1931  bakers'  and 
retailers'  margin  was  greater  than  it  had  been 
in  the  so-called  prosperous  years.  Then  they, 
too,  fell  away  as  bread  prices  took  to  the 
toboggan . 

RETAIL  BREAD  PRICES  and  ingredient 
costs  together  touched  bottom  in  February  1933. 
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Bread  doughs  are  hesh 
made  wiih  flours  rela~ 
tively  hi<^h.  inproteirv.^ 
conteni  so  tKey  canlse 
kneaded  vi^orovisly. .  . 
Cakes,  crackers  and  quick 
breads  are  Best  made 
vilK  fiours  vitK  lover 
pro  lain  conieixt . 


At  that  time  the  average  pound-loaf  of  white 
bread  sold  at  retail  for  6. 4  cents.  Ingredients 
cost  about  1.8  cents.  Bakers'  and  retailers' 
margin  was  4.6  cents. 


NOW  LOOK  at  the  record  in  recovery 
years.  From  these  low  levels,  prices  and  costs 
started  uphill  and  climbed  fast.  A  drought  in 
the  spring  wheat  area  in  1933  cut  down  some  of 
the  mountainous  surpluses  of  wheat  which  had 
piled  up  in  earlier  years.  That  shot  up  the 
price  of  flour.  A  processing  tax  of  30  cents 
a  bushel  of  clean  wheat  was  imposed  on  July  9. 
That  added  to  the  cost  of  flour  about  one-half 
cent  a  pound-loaf.  Due  mostly  to  increase  in 
flour  prices,  costs  of  ingredients  at  the  end 
of  1933  had  reached  2.74  cents;  retail  bread 
prices  had  reached  7.9  cents;  and  bakers'  and 
retailers'  margin  was  5.16  cents. 

NEXT  FOLLOWED  a  few  months  when  prices 
and  costs  did  not  change  much.  By  mid-year  new 
factors  appeared  to  push  up  both.  Wheat  farmers, 
in  1934,  had  planted  6  million  fewer  acres  in  a 
planned  effort  to  lift  prices  toward  their 
pre-war   purchasing    level.    Sweeping    over  the 


limited  planned  reduction,  a  terrific  drought — 
the  worst  in  50  years — wiped  out  some  300  million 
bushels  of  wheat. 

DROUGHT  wiped  out  millions  of  bushels 
of  corn,  too,  and  the  reduced  supply  of  hogs 
which  followed  shot  up  the  price  of  lard,  but 
since  less  than  a  third  of  an  ounce  of  lard  is 
used  in  a  "typical"  pound-loaf  of  bread,  the 
price  of  lard  could  jump  many  cents  before  it 
would  make  a  significant  difference  in  the  cost 
of  such  a  loaf. 
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AT  ITS  HIGH  point  in  1934.  the  price  of 
white  bread  had  reached  8.4  cents.  But  ingre- 
dients of  a  pound-loaf  cost  3.1  cents,  so  that 
bakers'  and  retailers'  margin  averaged  close 
to  5.3  cents. 

THROUGHOUT  the  first  half  of  1935 
bread  prices  and  ingredient  costs  stayed  fairly 
steady.  Farmers  under  the  AAA  wheat  adjustment 
program  were  required  to  plant  10  percent  fewer 
acres  for  the  1935  harvest  than  they  planted  in 
the  base  period.  They  could  plant  more  if  they 
liked,  but  they  agreed  that  this  extra  wheat 
would  be  used  for  pasture,  or  if  harvested  as 
grain,  that  an  additional  reduction  would  be  made 
for  1936. 

NEW  MISFORTUNES  loomed  ahead.  In  the 
spring  of  1935  reports  of  an  attack  of  black- 
stem  rust  on  the  hard  red  spring  wheat  growing 
in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  came  in. 
In  addition,  drought  in  Southwestern  States 
threatened  to  wipe  out  some  of  the  hard  winter 
wheat  crop  there. 

QUICKLY  ADJUSTMENT  plans  for  wheat 
farmers  were  changed.  Farmers  who  had  planted 
winter  wheat  under  pasture  permits  were  allowed 
to  harvest  these  extra  acres  for  grain  for  the 
market.  Provisions  for  reducing  the  number  of 
acres  of  spring  wheat  were  modified. 

BLACKSTEM  RUST  and  drought  greatly 
reduced  the  crop  of  hard  red  wheat,  bakers' 
favorite  for  breadmaking.  Even  with  the  reduc- 
tion from  these  two  unfortunate  causes,  supplies 
of  hard  red  spring  wheat  for  the  crop  year  1935 
were  larger  than  the  year  before  but  were  still 
much  less  than  average.  The  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  estimates  it  may  be  necessary  to 
import  some  35  million  bushels,  or  about  6  per- 
cent of  our  normal  domestic  needs. 

RUST  NOT  ONLY  reduced  the  quantity  of 
wheat — it  also  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  wheat  to  be  low  in  test  weight.  "Low-test" 
wheat  yields  less  flour.  That  is,  more  bushels 
of  it  are  required  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour. 
Moreover,  the  proportion  of  the  higher  grades 
of  flour  produced  from  such  wheat  is  lower. 

BECAUSE  of  the  reduction  in  the  supply 
of  hard  wheat  flours,   the  decrease  in  the  price 


SKots  from  a  modern  bakery:: 
1200  pounds  of  tread  dou^k poured- 
from  a  massive  mixer  irtko  a  trough- 
are  -tKerL  put  into  a  ■temperature-con- 
trolled room  to  rise  before  t>ein^ 
measured  and  molded  into  individual 
loaves  ready  for  the  ovens. 

of  bran  and  byproducts,  and  the  general  increase 
in  wheat  prices  (due  not  only  to  smaller  supplies 
here  and  abroad,  but  to  war  movements),  flour 
prices  started  up  in  early  September.  The  in- 
crease has  been  highest  in  the  case  of  flour  made 
from  hard  red  spring  and  hard  red  winter  wheat, 
but  generally  has  been  somewhat  less  in  the  case 
of  flours  from  soft  wheats. 

THIS  DIFFERENCE  in  the  increased  price 
of  various  types  of  flours  has  major  importance 
to  bakers  and  consumers.  If  bakers  use  only  the 
types  which  have  suffered  most  reduction  in  sup- 
ply and  greatest  increase  in  price,  their  flour 
costs — based  on  the  theoretical  formula  pre- 
viously quoted — are  now  probably  a  third  of  a 
cent  greater  on  a  loaf  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
By  that  formula,  total  ingredient  costs  on 
October  22  add  up  to  3.5  cents  per  loaf,  which 
subtracted  from  an  average  retail  price  of  8.4 
cents,  leaves  a  margin  for  bakers'  and  retailers' 
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operations  profit  of  4.9  cents.  But  bakers  also 
use  other  types  of  flour,  the  prices  of  which 
have  not  in  all  cases  advanced  as  much.  Bakers 
who  wish  to  keep  their  costs  as  low  as  possible, 
therefore,  might  be  expected  to  use  a  larger 
proportion  of  cheaper  flour  now  than  ordinarily. 

BUT  ARE  they  doing  so?  If  so,  such 
estimates  of  increases  in  flour  costs  in  a  loaf 
of  bread  must  be  readjusted  to  show  that  change. 

PROCESSING  TAX  on  wheat,  some  members 
of  the  trade  have  said,  comes  higher  this  year, 
and  that  has  pushed  up  the  price  of  bread. 


MOST  BAKERS,  according  to  reports, 
make  300  pounds  of  white  bread  from  a  barrel  of 
flour.  If  millers  have  passed  this  tax  on  to 
bakers  since  it  was  first  imposed — and  it  is 
claimed  that  they  have — the  tax  has  added 
about  45/100  cent  to  the  cost  of  a  pound-loaf 
of  bread.  That  addition  has  already  been  ac- 
counted for  in  the  increase  in  the  price  con- 
sumers have  been  paying  for  bread  since  July 
1933. 

BLACK  RUST  in  the  hard  red  spring  and 
hard  red  winter  wheat  fields  this  year  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  kernel  of  wheat  and  its 
potential  flour  yield.  As  a  result, 
the  average  weight  of  wheat  which  is 
now  being  milled  for  bread  flours  is 
probably  not  more  than  55  pounds. 
Approximately    4f    bushels     of  clean 

Concluded  on  page  31] 

Hoi  from  the  oven,  loaves  are 
conveyed  to  a  cooling  room  , 
then  Lrou^hl  Lack  to  he  run 
through  a  shcin^  machine , 
vrapped  and  scaled,  ready  for 
market. 


BUT  HAS  IT?  For  2 
years,  ever  since  July  9, 
1933,  the  processing  tax  has 
been  30  cents  a  bushel  of 
clean  wheat.  No  change  has 
been  made  in  the  rate  of  this 
tax.  How  much  the  tax  amounts 
to  in  the  production  of  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  depends  on  how 
many  bushels  of  wheat  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  barrel. 


AVERAGE  TEST-WEIGHT 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  milled 
)  for  bread  flours  in  normal 
years  is  about  58  pounds.  To 
make  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
this  type  of  wheat  usually  re- 
quires about  4|  bushels  of 
clean  wheat.  Total  tax  on 
such  a  barrel  of  flour  comes 
to  $1.35. 
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Modern  facts  help  consumers  more  than  old-- 
fashioned  prejudices  in  dealing  vith  today^s 
marketing  problems. 


WALK  INTO  the  market  any  day  in  the 
year  and  you  will  see  all  around  you  the  returns 
from  modern  technique  of  preserving  fresh  food 
at  low  temperatures. 

REFRIGERATED  TRANSPORTATION  is  respon- 
sible for  the  presence  there  of  lettuce  and 
spinach  and  string  beans  the  year  around.  It 
has  stretched  out  the  season  for  berries  and 
pears  to  many  times  their  length  of  earlier 
years  and  given  us  a  constant  supply  of  meat 
and  milk. 

COLD  STORAGE  in  warehouses  has  spread 
the  feast  over  the  famine  months  in  supplies  of 
chicken  and  eggs,  butter  and  cheese,  and  apples. 


refrigerator 


DIETARY  GAINS  are  not  the  whole  story. 
In  pre-ref rigeration  days  certain  fine— flavored 
varieties  of  apples  were  not  grown  extensively 
because  they  would  not  "keep."  Cold  storage 
has  promoted  production  of  the  choice  types  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  farmers  had  had  no 
incentive  to  grow  before. 

STRAWBERRY  GROWERS  in  Norfolk  made 
brave  attempts  in  1866  to  supply  northern  con- 
sumers with  strawberries  in  advance  of  their 
home-grown  season  but  after  many  carloads  spoiled 
they  gave  up  the  enterprise  as  a  false  dream. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  peach  growers  learned 
the  same  lesson,  that  the  new  development  of 
train  transportation  which  had  already  brought 
a  boom  to  the  fruit-growing  industry,  could  not 
alone  bring  northern  consumers  all  the  first 
fruits  of  the  South. 

FIRST  REFRIGERATED  car  patent  was 
granted  in  1867.  That  year  the  first  car  of 
dressed  beef  went  to  market.  Two  years  later 
33  tons  of  pears,  apples,  grapes,  and  plums 
crossed  the  continent  with  flying  colors.  By 
1888  there  were  60  refrigerator  cars  in  service, 
operated  by  one  company  which  shifted  its 
service  to  shippers  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  with  the  season.  In  3  years  the 
number  of  cars  had  multiplied  by  10,  and  prog- 
ress in  making  staples  out  of  luxuries  is  still 
going  strong. 

REFRIGERATION'S  PART  in  the  business 
of  bringing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  mar- 
ket shows  in  this  typical  itinerary  of  a  head  of 
lettuce  from  California  to  an  eastern  city 
grocery  store. 


Refrigerated  cars  like  IKese  keep  consumers  supplied  "witKfresK 
ve^e-bables  and  fruits  -bKe  year  around.  ("^hi)IeH;uce  makes  cross- 
country trips  inparctiment  paper  lined  crates  tetveen  layers  of  snow-ice. 


AFTER  HARVEST  comes  a  truck  trip  to 
the  packing  house,  where  the  lettuce  goes  from 
hand  to  hand  for  trimming,  grading,  and  packing 
into  a  crate.  The  crated  lettuce  rides  by  truck 
to  the  railroad  car,  where  it  may,  if  its  owners 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  service,  meet  in- 
spection by  Federal  State  inspectors  who  give 
the  carload  a  grade  certificate.  Then  comes  the 
trip  to  the  eastern  city,  over  a  week  long  at 
best.  Arrived,  it  may  not  be  at  its  final  des- 
tination. The  purchaser  may  choose  another  mar- 
ket with  more  favorable  price  conditions.  Or 
he  may  hold  the  lettuce  in  a  warehouse  for  a 
few  days  during  a  temporary  over-supply.  Then 
comes  a  new  owner — jobber  or  wholesaler — who 
unloads  the  crates,  moves  them  to  his  own  ware- 
house, opens  some  of  them  for  display  and  sells 
them  to  retail  grocers.  This  process  may  take 
several  days.  The  retailers  take  their  part  of 
the  carload  to  their  stores  by  truck,  where  they 
again  may  take  several  days  to  sell  the  individ- 
ual heads  to  their  customers,  opening  a  crate 
at  a  time. 

ICE  STARTS  its  work  in  the  packing 
house.  Into  a  crate  lined  with  heavy  parchment 
paper  goes  a  layer  of  heads   of  lettuce.  Then 


comes  a  laye  r  of 
finely  chopped 
"snow"  ice  about 
l-g-  inches  deep  . 
Then  another  of 
lettuce  and  another  of  ice,  another  of  lettuce 
and  ice  over  all,  making  a  total  of  from  30  to 
35  pounds  of  ice  in  each  crate.  The  parchment 
paper  holds  in  the  slowly  melting  ice,  keeping 
the  lettuce  crisp.  In  the  refrigerator  car  2 
or  3  or  even  5  tons  of  ice  in  chunks  are  scat- 
tered over  the  top  of  the  loaded  crates. 

PRE-COOLING  NOW  readies  the  lettuce  for 
the  ride  east.  Fans  force  the  cold  air  from 
the  "bunkers"  of  ice  at  the  ends  of  the  car 
upward  through  the  crates,  reversing  the  normal 
downward  circulation  of  cold  air.  After  a  few 
hours  the  pre-cooling  has  brought  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  car  down  to  about  45  degrees,  the 
apparatus  comes  out,  and  the  car  starts.  Re- 
fills of  ice  go  into  the  bunkers  from  top  trap- 
doors periodically  during  the  trip  to  keep  the 
temperature  at  the  correct  point  of  32  to  35 
degrees . 

MERCHANDISING  WAITS  at   the  marketing 
end  of  the  trip  are  possible  only  in  cold— stor- 
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age  warehouses.  And  even  at  the  precise  point 
of  correct  temperature,  definite  outside  time 
limits  govern  storage  possibilities  for  all  per- 
ishable fruits  and  vegetables.  For  lettuce  the 
limit  is  2  to  3  weeks.  About  the  same  applies 
to  cauliflower,  endive,  green  peas,  rhubarb, 
American  grapes,  and  melons.  Asparagus  and 
beans — green  snap  and  lima — can  take  a  week  or 
so  longer.  Much  shorter  keeping  periods — from 
no  time  at  all  for  fresh  green  corn  to  15  days 
for  broccoli — limit  the  storage  of  cucumbers, 
eggplant,  spinach,  cherries,  berries  of  all 
kinds,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums,  and  those  root 
vegetables  sold  with  their  tops  still  on — car- 
rots, beets,  and  turnips.  When  "topped"  they 
can  be  stored  for  varying  periods  of  a  few 
months,  along  with  cabbage,  celery,  rutabagas, 
salsify,  parsnips,  leeks,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
onions,  squash,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  pump- 
kins, oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  and  cranber- 
ries. Apples,  depending  on  the  variety,  will 
keep  in  correct  storage  from  2  to  8  months. 
Frozen  fruits  can  be  stored  at  a  temperature  of 
from  15  to  18  degrees  for  as  long  as  a  year,  and 
dried  fruits  at  from  32  to  35  degrees  for  some- 
times 2  years. 

ABOUT  FREEZING  temperature  is  correct 
for  all  the  other  fruits  and  vegetables  except 
lemons,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  melons,  potatoes, 
squash,  sweetpotatoes,  and  tomatoes,  all  of 
which  need  somewhat  over  50  degrees. 

CONSUMER  OBJECTION  to  lack  of  flavor 
in  the  "out-of-season"  fruits  and  vegetables  is 


Texas  growers  icin^  spirvacK  Le— 
fore  it  ^oes  into  a  refrigerator  car. 
Thanks  to  this  method  the  spinack 
season  now  covers  the  entire  year 
in  many  markets. 

being  met  nowadays  by  three  latest  developments 
in  the  business  of  bringing  these  perishables 
to  market. 

REDUCED  TIME  for  transportation  is  the 
first  factor  that  lessens  deterioration  betv/een 
field  and  kitchen.  Old  train  schedules  used  to 
take  from  11  to  14  days  across  the  country.  New 
ones  call  for  a  maximum  of  9  days.  In  a  busi- 
ness where  every  hour  counts,  this  is  a  real 
reduction . 

PRE-COOLING,  along  with  "top-icing"  of 
carloads  has  played  a  big  part  in  increasing  the 
items  and  the  quantity  of  perishables  coming  to 
northern  markets.  Pre-cooling  and  top- icing 
help  to  take  to  market  all  kinds  of  berries, 
Bartlett  pears,  peaches,  plums,  lettuce,  spin- 
ach, string  beans,  cauliflower,  and  those  beets, 
carrots,  and  turnips  shipped  complete  with  tops. 
Berries  especially  have  become  a  really  prac- 
tical crop  for  many  growers  since  pre-cooling 
technique  began.  Some  products,  like  ripe  figs, 
never  came  to  market  at  all  before  pre-cooling 
made  it  possible.  Studies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
resulted  in  1928  in  a  technique  within  the  range 
of  economic  practicability.  Florida  growers  put 
it  into  practice  in  1931.     Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  figures  show  that  this  year  more  than 
1,500  cars  of  strawberries  were  pre-cooled  in 
Louisiana  alone. 

MATURE  PICKING,  tremendously  important 
factor  for  flavor,  became  possible  only  when 
refrigeration  had  reached  a  point  where  ripe 
fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  transported 
safely.  Studies  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  in  private  industry  are  still  being 
carried  on  to  establish  the  proper  point  of 
maturity  at  which  to  pick  and  ship  different 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Consumer  reaction  to 
green-picked  produce  helps  to  establish  the 
trend  toward  standard  procedure  of  picking  more 
and  more  fruits  and  vegetables  sun-ripened. 

FREEZING  AT  temperatures  around  zero 
has  made  it  possible  for  some  city  consumers  to 
have  almost  all  products,  even  sweet  corn,  in 
what  seems  to  be  more  nearly  the  state  of  garden 
perfection  than  any  other  method  of  preservation 
allows.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  partly  in  the 
possibility  of  picking  at  a  more  advanced  stage 


of  ripeness  than  is  possible  otherwise,  and  the 
almost  complete  arrest  of  further  processes  in 
which  loss  of  flavor  and  sweetness  is  inevitable. 
But  the  mystery  goes  deeper.  Freezing  at  zero 
prevents  the  coarse  crystallization  that  breaks 
down  the  cell  walls  and  changes  the  structure 
of  the  plant.  With  the  help  of  consumer  demand, 
this  quicker  freezing  may  grow  to  large  enough 
scale  to  bring  prices  within  the  range  of  the 
average  food  budget. 

PREVALENT  CONVICTION  that  cold-stored 
food  deteriorates  more  quickly  after  removal 
from  storage  than  unchilled  does  not  apply  gen- 
eirally  to  fruits  and  vegetables  which  have  been 
stored  correctly,  according  to  tests  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

WAREHOUSE  COLD  storage  ranges  in  im- 
portance from  the  limited  use  possible  for 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  to  primary 
importance  in  the  case  of  eggs.  In  order  to 
provide  a  constant  supply  on  the  market,  eggs 
must  be  carried  over  from  the  high-producing 
months  to  the  low. 

PROFIT  PROSPECTS  gave  the  im- 
petus to  developments  of  cold-storage 
warehouses  during  the  1860 's.  One  ad- 
venturer learned  the  secret  of  putting 
apples  away  when  they  were  worth  60 
cents  a  bushel  and  taking  them  out  of 
storage  a  few  months  later  for  sale  at 
$2.40.  Then  came  the  boom.  The  in- 
ventor of  a  successful  type  of  insu- 
lated construction  was  offered  $100,000 
for  the  rights  to  use  his  patents  in 
New  York  City  and  $250,000  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  More  inventions  were 
patented,     speculators    lost    and  won 
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TVo  to  five  tons  of  ice 
inchirnks  are  scattered 
over  the  top  of  the  load- 
ed crates  of  spinach  (^°'^^) 
and  lettuce  ("i^^X  after  they 
are  stacked  in  ttie  refrig- 
erator car. 
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fortunes.  By  1928  the  total  storage  capacity 
of  the  country  was  700  million  cubic  feet.  One 
warehouse  alone  can  hold  50  million  pounds, 
enough  to  feed  the  whole  population  of  Chicago 
their  quota  of  perishable   foods  for  a  month. 

FIRST  EXPERIMENTS  in  cold  storage  met 
with  the  trials  and  tribulations  that  always 
beset  a  new  idea.  One  early  builder  used  tar 
paper  as  insulating  material  with  the  result 
that  though  the  apples  kept  perfectly  their  tar- 
paper  flavor  made  them  inedible.  Another  mis- 
fortune grew  out  of  the  propinquity  of  onions, 
eggs,  butter,  and  apples  in  one  storage  room. 
Consumers  who  encourage  this  intimacy  in  their 
own  refrigerators  are  only  saved  from  the  same 
result  because  they  usually  do  not  give  the 
process  sufficent  time  to  do  its  worst.  Even 
now,  the  problem  of  odor  absorption  had  not  been 
completely  solved,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
more  delicately  flavored   foods   like  eggs. 

CONSUMER  OBJECTION  to  "storage  eggs" 
as  against  "fresh  eggs"  used  to  be  based  on  two 
factors:  One  was  the  carelessness  with  which 
eggs  were  selected  for  storage  in  the  early 
days.  Certainly  an  egg  cannot  be  expected  to 
come  out  of  storage  any  better  than  it  went  in. 
The  other  factor  was  really  the  taint  of  too- 
long  contact  with  packing  materials  which  would 
give  even  the  best  egg  a  queer  flavor.  Consum- 
ers might  incorrectly 
call  this  flavor  a 
"stale"  taste,  though 
it  had  nothing  to  do 


Unloading  e<^<^s  from  refrigera- 
tor car  -which,  has  ieen.  twelve 
days  on  the  road  toNev^rk  City. 


with  the  qualities  that  establish  an  egg's 
"freshness" . 

MODERN  TECHNIQUE  is  working  fast  to 
overcome  both  these  objections  to  cold— storage 
eggs.  Better  care  from  farm  to  storage  house — 
which  means,  actually,  more  cold  storage — 
helps  to  make  sure  the  eggs  go  in  as  good  as 
they  are  expected  to  come  out.  Selection  before 
storage  on  the  basis  of  "candling"  makes 
assurance  doubly  sure. 

NEW  TYPES  of  "fillers  "and  "flats" 
replace  the  old  ones  made  of  strawboard  which 
flavored  the  eggs  unpleasantly.  New  spruce 
fillers  and  cup-shaped  "flats"  made  of  wood 
pulp  form  practically  odorless  containers. 

OIL  PROCESSING,  not  a  new  idea,  but  a 
practice  now  called  into  more  and  more  use  by 
quality  demands  of  consumers,  coats  the  eggs 
by  dipping  or  spraying  with  odorless  mineral  oil, 
which  helps  to  keep  both  odor  absorption  and 
evaporation  to  a  minimum. 

EVAPORATION,  VILLAIN  of  the  piece  in 
egg-deterioration,  shows  in  the  increased  size 
of  the  air  cell  at  the  end  of  the  egg  in  candling 

tests . 

PROPER  HUMIDITY  in  the  atmosphere 
helps  to  keep  evap- 
oration down.  Storing 
eggs  by  best  modern 
technique  now  calls  for 


E^<^  room  in  cold  storage  vareKouse 
in  "VasKirL^^ton ,  D.  C.  Temperature  of 
room  is  kept  at  29  decrees  and  the  Kumidity 
at  90  decrees .  The  cases  are  stacked  vilK 


space  above  and  beside  tKem  to  permit 


the 


prop 


er  circulation  of  air. 


laws,  and  these  mostly  define  "cold 
storage"  as  meaning  a  warehouse  so- 
journ of  30  days  or  more.  Eggs  passing 
in  interstate  commerce,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  are  regarded  as  "mis- 
branded"  if  they  are  labeled  fresh  when 
they  are  in  fact  "storage."  But  where 
exactly  to  draw  the  line  is  a  diffi- 
culty still.  Most  experts  now  tend  to 
regard  "freshness"  as  a  quality  char- 
acteristic regardless  of  the  egg's  ac- 
tual age  in  days  or  months,  since  a 
properly  stored  egg  which  has  not  been 
in  storage  for  an  excessive  length  of 
time  can  compete  on  grounds  of  flavor 
and  quality  with  fresh  laid  eggs.  Gov- 
ernment grading  regulations  allow  stor- 
age eggs  to  receive  the  grades  of  "U. 
S.  Special"  and  "U.  S.  Extra"  with- 
out discrimination.  Only  the  third 
grade  from  the  top — "U.  S.  Standard", 
or  Grade  B — must  bear  the  word  "Stor- 
age" on  its  seal  .  Many  States  stipu- 
late that  storage  eggs  can  only  be  sold 
as  such,  but  some  of  the  recent 
"fresh-egg  laws"  base  their  discrim- 
ination on  quality  characteristics 
rather  than  the  actual  history  of  the 
egg. 


rooms  with  enough  moisture  content  guaranteed. 
Latest  development  in  egg  transportation  is  the 
humidified  truck  which  is  now  beginning  to  come 
into  use  for  collection  of  eggs  from  farms  and 
delivery  from  wholesale  house  to  grocery  store. 


QUESTION  OF  "When  is  a  cold-storage 
egg?"  has  not  even  now  been  answered  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  all  comers.  Arbitra- 
}  rily  calling  any  egg  a  "cold-storage"  egg  if  it 
has  once  come  into  contact  with  artificial 
coolness  would  rule  out  all  properly  cared-for 
eggs  that  come  to  market  in  even  the  quickest 
possible  time,  and  allow  in  as  "fresh"  the 
very  eggs  that  had  least  claim  to  the  title. 
About  one-third  of  the  States  have  cold-storage 


FROZEN    EGGS,     taken    out  of 
their  shells,  frozen  in  large  size  cans 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  10  degrees 
below  zero,  did  not  account  for  much  of 
the  egg  storage  space  a  few  years  ago. 
But  with  the  increasingly  high  standards 
of  selection,    inspection,    and  proper 
storage  temperature  developed  by  the  industry, 
frozen  eggs  have  made  a  bigger  and  better  place 
for  their  use  in  large-scale  food  factories  like 
bakeries,  confectioneries,   hotels,  and  restau- 
rants.    In  1927  the  number  of  frozen  eggs  came 
up  to  one  quarter  the  number  stored  in  their 
shells,   and  on  September  1,   1935,   it  was  nearly 
half  as  many. 

EGGS  START  into  both  frozen  and  shell 
storage  in  early  spring  and  keep  on  going  in 
until  August  when  the  direction  reverses  and 
eggs  come  out  of  storage  through  January. 

FROZEN  CHICKENS  take  up  another  large 
section  of  the  country's  total  stationary  stor- 
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age  space.  They  go  into  and  out  of  refrigera- 
tion in  exactly  the  reverse  order  from  that  of 
eggs.  The  chances  are  that  the  roasting  chicken 
you  buy  between  February  and  August  has  come 
out  of  cold  storage.  (See  Poultry  Calendar, 
August  5  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.) 

MOST  BUTCHERS  believe  that  consumers 
would  prefer  not  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
poultry's  frozen  background.  Acting  on  that 
assumption,  they  usually  display  their  chickens 
already  thawed.  Since  frozen  chickens  deteri- 
orate rapidly  when  their  temperature  goes  up, 
many  wise  consumers  are  learning  to  insist  that 
they  get  their  frozen  chickens  while  still  in  the 
congealed  state  so  as  to  keep  the  bacteria  at 
bay. 

SLOW  THAWING  is  required  to  prevent 
the  rapid  breaking  down  of  cells  and  the  escape 
of  juices.  For  that  reason  it  is  best  to  put 
frozen  chicken  or  frozen  meat  or  fish  into  the 
refrigerator  to  come  slowly  to  the  icebox  tem- 
perature. If  it  must  be  used  immediately,  thaw 
it  out  in  cold  water,  never  warm  water. 

QUICK  FREEZING  of  fully  drawn  or 
"dressed"  birds  is  now  on  the  horizon.  The 
advantages  of  having  poultry  drawn  in  plants 
thoroughly  equipped  and  inspected  for  sanitary 
measures  and  stored  in  that  condition  are  ob- 
vious. From  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  the 
saving  of  space  and  weight  in  storage  and  trans- 
portation would  tend  to  balance  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  quick  freezing.  Standing  in  the  way 
of  faster  development  along  this  line  is  the 
difficulty  the  trade  sees  in  educating  con- 
sumers to  the  idea  that  the  necessarily  higher 
price  per  pound  for  fully  drawn  chickens  is 
balanced  by  reduction  of  waste. 

FROZEN  MEAT  does  not  offer  itself  so 
often  to  consumers.  Though  meat  probably  occu- 
pies more  space  in  storage  than  any  other  one 
item  of  food,  its  usual  storage  temperature  is 
from  32  to  35  degrees.  Only  when  longer  storage 
is  required  than  the  usual  maximum  of  a  few 
months,  is  it  stored  frozen.  Many  meat  men 
offer  this  frankly  as  a  frozen  meat  bargain  and 
tell  consumers  how  best  to  use  it.  If  your 
dealer  has  not  learned  this  frankness  yet,  look 
for  a  grayish  tinge  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
meat.    As  in  the  case  of  chickens,  ask  for  the 
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privilege  of  buying  it  in  its  frozen  state  since 
it  too  is  more  susceptible  to  inroads  of  bacteria 
after  thawing  than  unfrozen  meat. 

WASH  FROZEN  meat  thoroughly  to  cleanse 
it  of  traces  of  "freezer  taste",  then  thaw  it 
gradually,  preferably  in  the  refrigerator. 

QUICK  FROZEN  meat  also  calls  for  slow 
thawing.  Unlike  ordinary  frozen  meat,  it  is  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  fresh  meat,  has 
lost  practically  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  fresh  meat.  Consumers  seldom  find  quick- 
frozen  meat  on  the  market  except  in  some  city 
shops  where  the  trade  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

"HANGING"  BEEF  is  a  different  thing 
from  cold  storage.  This  ripening  process  of 
from  4  to  6  weeks  in  a  temperature  of  36  to  40 
degrees  tenderizes  the  flesh  and  points  up  the 
flavor.  Only  the  top  three  grades  of  beef — 
"prime",  "choice",  and  "good" — are  aged.  Medium 
and  lower  grades  of  beef  are  not  suitable  for 
long  aging.  They  break  down  or  spoil  rapidly 
because  they  have  less  fat.  Fat  distributed 
through  meat  tends  to  arrest  the  breaking-down 
process . 

DRY  ICE,  so  far  used  mostly  for  short 
transportation  of  luxury  products,  is  the  most 
spectacular  development  in  refrigeration.  It 
has  been  tried  experimentally  in  small  ship- 
ments of  meat,  but  no  large  scale  developments 
loom  in  the  near  future.  , 


AAA  i 

HOW  MUCH  of  your  income  goes  for  rent? 
The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has 
studied  rents  and  incomes  in  52  cities  in  1933. 
The  cities  were  classified  according  to  popula- 
tion. Average  rent  took  from  over  20  percent 
to  more  than  80  percent  of  the  incomes  of  fami- 
lies with  incomes  of  $1,000  and  less  in  all 
cities.  As  incomes  increased,  the  percent  going 
for  rent,  of  course,  shaded  off.  Families  with 
$2,000  incomes  averaged  close  to  20  percent  in 
rent.  As  incomes  increased  to  $4,000  and  more, 
rents  approached  10  percent  of  income. 
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The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  collects  all  retail  food  prices  published  in  the  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE,  has  completed  a  revision  of  its  methods  of  calculating  average  prices 
and  of  computing  index  numbers. 

Three  major  changes  have  been  made:  First,  the  index  of  all  food  costs  for  the  country 
(51  cities)  now  includes  84,  instead  of  42,  foods.  Second,  this  and  other  indexes  are  com- 
pared with  the  3-year  average  for  1923-25  as  100,  instead  of  1913  as  100.  Third,  all 
indexes  and  all  United  States  average  prices  of  specific  foods  are  weighted  according  to 
their  importance  in  terms  of  population  and  consumption. 

These  important  changes  will  be  described  in  detail  in  our  next  issue.  Readers  are  cautioned 
against  making  comparisons,  except  those  given  in  the  following  pages,  between  United 
States  average  prices,  indexes  of  groups  of  foods  or  all  foods,  as  reported  in  this  issue  and 
those  reported  in  previous  issues  of  the  GUIDE. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  computing  the  average  price  of  each  food  in 
each  city.    Comparisons  of  such  prices  in  this  issue  with  previous  issues  are  legitimate.  c 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  RETAIL  FOOD  COSTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES' 

3- Year  Average  1923-25  =  100 


1935 

1934 

1930 

1 

Sept.  24, 

Oct.  9, 

Oct.  15, 

Oct. 

8 

2  weeks 

1  year 

5  years 

I 

ago 

ago 

ago 

All  foods                         .    .  _ 

79. 

9 

79.  9 

75.  8 

97.  8 

i 

Cereals  and  bakery  products...  _ 

93. 

4 

92.  7 

91.  9 

93.  1 

Meats    

101. 

3 

102.  2 

81.  4 

111.  1 

Dairy  products      

73. 

5 

73.  2 

73.  1 

96.  5 

\ 

Eggs  

83. 

8 

82.  3 

73.  9 

95.  1 

Fruits  and  vegetables   

51. 

8 

52.  3 

62.  6 

95.  3 

Fresh  

48. 

9 

49.  3 

60.  1 

96.  0 

Canned     

80. 

1 

80.  9 

82.  0 

91.  0 

Dried    

60. 

7 

61.  0 

63.  8 

91.  6 

\ 

Beverages  and  chocolate  

68. 

1 

68.  3 

73.  0 

92.  9 

1 

Fats  and  oils     ___ 

87. 

2 

87.  4 

64.  1 

88.  5 

Sugar  and  sweets.    

66. 

7 

66.  5 

65.  7 

66.  4 

I  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

! 
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CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


PRESENT  INDICATIONS  are  that  the  total 
spread  between  prices  of  food  products  at  the 
farm  and  in  city  retail  stores,  in  1935  will  be 
slightly  higher  than  in  1934,  but  the  increase 
has  been  very  moderate  and  has  been  much  less 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  prices  of  food. 
This  tends  to  show  that  most  of  the  benefits  of 
increased  retail  prices  of  food  in  1935  are 
going  to  the  farmers. 

WHEN  PRICES  were  very  low  in  1932  and 
1933,  costs  of  transportation,  processing,  and 
marketing  were  somewhat  reduced  but  the  reduc- 
tion was  not  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  drop  in 
prices  so  that  the  farmer  received  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  than  nor- 
mally. Probably  the  1935  figures  will  show  that 
the  farmer  this  year  is  getting  almost  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  as  he  got 
in  the  years  1921-30.  This  is,  of  course,  not 
true  of  all  farm  products  but  probably  is  true 
of  food  products  as  a  whole  if  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  farmers  are  getting  benefit 
payments  in  addition  to  the  price  they  get  on 
the  market. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  and  most  interesting 
change  in  the  retail  prices  of  food  during  the  2 
weeks  ended  October  8  was  a  fairly  substantial 
drop  in  prices  of  almost  all  cuts  of  meat  in- 
cluding beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  poultry. 

PRICES  OF  meats  rose  so  much  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year  that  some  consumers 
were  perhaps  beginning  to  doubt  whether  there 
would  ever  be  a  price  drop.  Of  course  meat 
prices  are  still  high  in  comparison  with  the 
prices  which  have  existed  during  the  past  few 
years  but  it  appears  likely  that  they  have  now 
reached  a  fairly  stable  level,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  and  that  no  important  changes 
will  occur  during  the  next  few  months. 

NO  MARKED  drop  in  meat  prices  can  be 
anticipated  for  some  time.  This  is  because  it 
will  take  time  to  build  up  again  the  numbers  of 
livestock  so  seriously  decreased  by  the  drought. 
Some  increases  in  supplies  of  meat  should  occur 


Sept. 

Oct . 

Pe  rcent 

Kind  of  food 

24, 

8, 

change  in 

1935 

1935 

2  weeks 

<t 

d- 

<7 
7o 

Milk  n+ 

11 

4 

11.4* 

26 

.7 

26 .7 

Butter,  lb 

32 

.7 

33.2 

+1 . 5 

Bee  f : 

37 

5 

36.8 

—1  9 

l\A.iJ     1  \JCLij  \j  f  ^VJ  

31 

6 

31 .4 

—0  fi 

11  Ll     J!\     1  wCLO  \j  f  X   

24 

9 

24.6 

J. .  ^ 

Po  rk ! 

nhr)n=?  lb 

40 

.0 

39 .6 

-1.0 

Lard,  lb 

22 

.3 

22.1 

-0.9 

liliUXC?     O  111  \J  i\  "  ^  iiCLlll 

.  34 

.9 

34. 5 

—1 . 1 

T  a  mh  • 

• 

J-jC?  ^     \J  i.      X  diiivj  f      X  VJ  

28 

.3 

28.2 

—0.4 

OIOdoL     \J  L      XClillU,  Xl-* 

13 

.2 

13.0 

—1 . 5 

OLJLl.cLl  \^     wllLlOxV^  X   

22 

.2 

21 .7 

-2.3 

1  u  ux     i  y     Clll'-l    C^£>o  . 

Hens,  lb.._   

31 

.1 

30.8 

1  n 
— X  .  u 

Eggs,  doz   

42 

.9 

43.7 

+1.9 

Bread : 

White,  lb   

8 

.2 

8.3 

+1.2 

Rye,   lb  _  

8 

.9 

9.0 

+1.1 

Whole  wheat,  lb 

9 

.3 

9.4 

+1.1 

*3.5-5  percent  butterfat 

■  continued) 

in  the  latter  half 

Df  1936 

and 

prices  at  that 

time  may  be  somewhat 

more  favorable  to 

consumers 

than   they   are  now. 

It  is 

expected. 

however. 

that   meat  supplies 

will    average   below  normal 

throughout  1936. 

FRUITS  AND 

vegetables 

continue   to  be 

very    plentiful  and 

prices 

continued 

to  drop 

seasonally  in  the  first  part  of  October.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  consumers  in  most  cities 
can  buy  locally  grown  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  generally  cost  somewhat  less  than  those 
which  are  shipped  from  long  distances.  The 
GUIDE  wonders  how  many  consumers  take  advantage 
of  the  low  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  buy  by  the  basket  or 
by  the  box  instead  of  by  the  pound.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  can  almost  always  be  obtained  at 
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CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Kind  of  food 


Sept . 
24, 
1935 


Oct.  Percent 

8,  change  in 
1935    2  weeks 


Ce  rea 1  p  roduc  t  s : 

Flour,  lb   

Macaroni,  lb  

Wheat  cereal  

(28-oz.  pkg. ) 

Vegetables  -  canned: 
Corn,  #2  can  


5 
15 


12.2 


% 

1 

5 

2 

+2 

6 

15 

4 

-1 

2 

24 

2 

Peas,  #2  can    16.6 

Tomatoes,  #2  can_.   9.6 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Potatoes,  lb    1.7 

Onions,  lb     3.7 

Cabbage.  lb..._    2.6 

Vegetables  -  fresh: 

Lettuce,  head   7.7 

Spinach,  lb    8.2 

Carrots,  bunch    4.3 

Fruit  -  canned: 

Peaches,  #2^  can   19.4 

Pears,  #2i  can   22.8 

Pineapple,  #2i  can   22.6 

Fruit  -  fresh: 

Apples,  lb    4.5 

Bananas,  doz    21.7 

Oranges,  doz...    54 . 3 


11.9 
16.3 
9.4 

1.6 
3.6 
2.5 

8.2 
7.3 
4.4 

19.4 
22.8 
22.6 

4.5 
21.4 
33.7 


-2.5 
-1.8 
-2.1 

-5.9 
-2.7 
-3.8 

+6.5 
-11.0 
+2.3 


-1.4 
-1.7 


a  lower  price  when  they  are  bought  in  the  orig- 
inal container  as  the  farmer  puts  them  out. 
This  eliminates  the  expenses  of  rehandling  and 
packaging  and  also  most  of  the  expense  of  spoil- 
age. Most  consumers  should  be  able  to  buy- 
staple  fruits  and  vegetables  such  as  apples  and 
potatoes  by  the  basket,  box,  or  sack.  Potatoes 
are  generally  sold  in  sacks  of  100  pounds;  in 
some  markets  they  are  sold  in  sacks  weighing 
120  or  150  pounds. 

ANOTHER  ADVANTAGE  of  buying  these 
foods  in  quantity  is  that  the  consumer  usually 
can  be  assured  of  the  grade  when  foods  are 
bought  in  closed  containers  such  as  sacks  or 
boxes.  For  example,  when  you  buy  a  100-pound 
sack  of  potatoes  look  on  the  sack  for  a  plainly 
printed  mark  such  as  U.   S.    No.    1.     If  apples 


or  citrus  fruit  are  bought  by  the  box  the  grade 
and  size  will  be  found  stamped  on  the  box. 

AS  THIS  issue  of  the  GUIDE  is  being 
prepared  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington is  very  busy  with  "Outlook  Week."  One 
week  each  year  is  set  aside  to  analyze  the  out- 
look for  agriculture  during  the  coming  12  months. 
Careful  preparation  is  made  for  the  Outlook 
Week.  Hundreds  of  economists  and  marketing 
specialists  in  the  Department  work  for  several 
weeks  to  get  together  the  best  and  most  up-to- 
date  statistical  material  indicating  probable 
supplies  and  prices  of  all  important  agricul- 
tural products.  Numerous  committees  analyze 
this  material  and  prepare  reports  which  are 
discussed  and  revised  before  the  outlook  meet- 
ings begin.  The  outlook  meetings  are  attended 
by  representatives  of  State  Extension  Services 
from  all  over  the  country  as  well  as  by  the 
specialists  within  the  Department  at  Washington. 

REPORTS  of  the  various  commodity 
divisions  are  presented  at  the  Outlook  Confer- 
ence and  after  full  discussion  and  revision  a 
final  report  is  prepared  and  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  giving  the 
best  judgment  of  the  Department  and  the  State 
people  concerning  the  prospects  for  agricul- 
ture. The  next  few  issues  of  the  GUIDE  will 
report  some  of  the  findings  of  the  Outlook 
Conference . 

OUTLOOK  MEETINGS  include  not  only  an- 
alyses of  the  prospects  for  the  individual 
farm  products  but  also  a  section  on  "Farm  fam- 
ily living",  much  of  which  is  of  interest  both 
to  farm  and  city  families.  In  this  section  are 
discussed  questions  concerning  farm  income  in 
relation  to  costs  of  living  and  costs  of  pro- 
duction on  the  farm  and  probable  adjustments 
which  farm  families  are  making  or  might  make 
to  meet  the  situation.  Perhaps  some  agency 
should  make  a  similar  analysis  for  city  fam- 
ilies indicating  what  changes  are  likely  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  in  employment  and  wages  and 
in  working  out  some  changes  or  adjustment 
which  might  be  made  in  order  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  city  families'  income. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  milk  and  cheese  remained  steady 
from  September  24  to  October  8.  Milk  was 
quoted  at  an  average  price  of  11.4  cents  a 
quart  and  cheese  at  26.7  cents  a  pound  on  both 
dates.  During  this  2-week  period  the  average 
price  of  butter  went  up  from  32.7  cents  to 
33.2  cents  a  pound,  an  increase  of  1^  percent. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  butter  increased  about  2 
cents  a  pound  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  October.  The  recent  increase 
in  butter  prices  has  been  about  in  line  with 
the  seasonal  upswing  which  is  normally  expected 
during  the  fall  months.  Some  further  seasonal 
rise  is  probable  until  about  the  end  of  1935. 

PRODUCTION  of  butter  has  been  running  behind 
that  of  a  year  ago  but  above  average.  Storage 
stocks  are  also  above  average. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  per  cow  on  October  1,  1935,  was 
reported  as  12.24  pounds.  This  is  3.1  percent 
larger  than  production  per  cow  on  the  same 
date  in  1934.  A  similar  comparison  of  the 
figures  for  September  1  for  the  2  years  indi- 
cated an  increase  of  7.8  percent.  It  is 
estimated  that  total  milk  production  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1935,  was  about  1  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier. 

COLD  STORAGE  holdings  of  cream  and  butter  on 
October  1  were  149  million  pounds.  On  the 
same  date  in  1934  the  amount  was  125  million 
pounds.  The  5-year  October  1  average  is  120 
million  pounds. 

CHEESE  PRODUCTION  is  unusually  heavy  this  fall, 
but  consumption  has  also  increased,  probably 
due  in  a  considerable  part  to  the  short  sup- 
plies and  relatively  high  prices  of  meats. 
It  is  expected  that  cheese  consumption  will 
continue  large   throughout  the  coming  winter. 

STORAGE  HOLDINGS  of  American  cheese  on  October 
1,  1935,  were  103  million  pounds;  on  the  same 
date  in  1934  they  amounted  to  109  million. 
The  5-year  average  was  88  million  pounds. 

Prices  for  individual  cities  quoted  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  similar 
prices  in  previous  issues.  Because  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  weight- 
ing, United  States  average  prices  here  should  not  be  compared  with 
such  averages  previously  quoted. 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  October  8,  1935  (cents) 

Milk,  fresh 
Quart  Butter- 
Markets  (de-      fat     Cheese  Butter 
liv-  content 


ered) 

range 

( lb 

) 

Qb 

) 

•  ; 

TTn-i+drl    C;+^  +  — c. 

unixeu.  oxaxes  

11 

.4 

3 

.5-5 

.  0 

•Z  T 

oo 

.  d 

.  1 

New  England: 

Boston   

11 

.7 

3 

.7-4 

.8 

32 

.2 

26 

.7 

Bridgeport  

13 

.0 

3 

.8 

33 

.6 

28 

.3 

Fall  River  

13 

.0 

3 

.8 

30 

.9 

26 

.6 

Manchester  

12 

.0 

3 

.8-4 

.0 

31 

.4 

26 

.7 

New  Haven   

13 

.0 

3 

.7-4 

0 

33 

.5 

26 

.4 

Portland,  Maine..  . 

12 

0 

4 

.0-4 

3 

31 

.9 

26 

.2 

Providence  

13 

0 

3 

7-3 

8 

31 

1 

26 

.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   

— 

Buffalo  

12 

0 

3 

.6-3 

7 

31 

.0 

25 

.7 

Newark....   

13 

0 

3 

.5-3 

7 

34 

7 

27 

.8 

New  York  

12 

5 

3 

5-3 

7 

33 

9 

28 

.4 

Philadelphia  

11 

0 

3 

5-3 

8 

34 

8 

28 

5 

Pittsburgh  

11 

0 

3 

6-3 

8 

33 

2 

28 

.2 

Rochester  

12 

0 

3 

8 

31 

5 

27 

2 

Scranton  

11 

0 

3 

8 

32 

1 

27 

3 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago    

10 

0 

3 

6-3 

8 

32 

7 

28 

1 

Cincinnati  

12 

0 

3 

5-3 

8 

32 

2 

24 

9 

Cleveland.  

9 

0 

3 

5 

32 

3 

27 

5 

Columbus.  

10 

0 

4 

0 

32 

0 

25 

9 

Detroit  

12 

0 

3 

6-3 

7 

33 

3 

25 

0 

Indianapolis  

10 

0 

3 

8-3 

9 

31 

7 

25 

0 

Milwaukee  

10 

0 

3 

6-3 

63 

31 

2 

27 

3 

Peoria  

11 

0 

3 

8-4 

0 

31 

9 

24 

9 

Springfield,  Ill_. 

11 

1 

4 

0 

32 

5 

24 

3 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

10 

0 

30 

2 

22 

8 

Kansas  City  

11 

1 

3 

8-4 

0 

31 

7 

26 

2 

Minneapolis  

10 

0 

3 

5-3 

7 

30 

6 

24 

6 

Omaha   

10 

0 

3 

8 

30 

7 

24 

9 

St.  Louis   

10 

1 

3 

7-3 

8 

33 

5 

25 

1 

St.  Paul  

10 

0 

3 

6-3 

7 

31 

4 

25 

3 

Sioux  Falls  

9 

7 

4 

0-4 

1 

30 

9 

27 

2 

Wichita...   

10 

0 

3 

7-4 

1 

29 

4 

21 

2 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta.   

14 

0 

4 

2-4 

4 

34 

0 

24 

8 

Baltimore  

12 

0 

4 

0-4 

2 

34 

7 

26 

2 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

15 

0 

4 

0-4 

3 

31 

9 

23 

5 

Columbia,  S.  C 

36 

7 

25 

0 

Jacksonville  

15 

0 

4 

0-5 

0 

32 

5 

23 

0 

Norfolk...   

14 

0 

3 

8-3 

9 

33 

3 

23 

1 

Richmond...  

12 

0 

3 

5 

32 

5 

23 

9 

Savannah   

14 

0 

3 

9-4 

6 

32 

6 

23 

3 

Washington,  D.  C. 

13 

0 

4 

1 

34 

3 

26 

1 

Winston-Salem  

4 

3 

32 

6 

28 

3 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

13 

3 

4 

3-4 

5 

33 

6 

21 

2 

Knoxville  

12 

0 

4 

0-4 

2 

31 

9 

27 

7 

Louisville  

12 

0 

4 

0 

31 

6 

25 

8 

Memphis...  

10 

5 

3 

6-5 

0 

32 

1 

22 

5 

Mobile   

14 

0 

4 

0-5 

0 

32 

0 

23 

6 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas...  

11 

0 

4 

4 

30 

8 

27 

7 

El  Paso.  

11 

0 

32 

1 

23 

9 

Houston..  

12 

0 

4 

2-4 

5 

32 

5 

22 

3 

Little  Rock   

12 

0 

3 

8-4 

5 

30 

1 

23 

2 

New  Orleans  

11 

5 

4 

0-4 

5 

33 

1 

25 

6 

Oklahoma  uity 

11 

0 

4 

0 

ol . 

<7 
1 

( 

r-T 
1 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

12 

0 

4 

0-4 

1 

33 

0 

27 

8 

Butte  

10 

0 

3 

5-3. 

7 

33 

5 

23 

6 

Denver....   

10 

9 

3 

8 

32 

7 

26 

9 

Salt  Lake  City 

10 

0 

3 

8 

35. 

8 

22. 

9 

Tucson    

11 

5 

3. 

8-4. 

0 

34. 

2 

25 

8 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

11 

0 

4. 

0 

34. 

8 

26. 

7 

Portland,  Oreg 

10. 

5 

4. 

0 

33. 

9 

24. 

2 

San  Francisco  

12. 

0 

4. 

0-4. 

2 

35. 

2 

28. 

4 

Seattle   

9. 

0 

4. 

0 

35. 

3 

23. 

3 

Spokane  

10. 

0 

4. 

0-4. 

2 

32. 

6 

23. 

5 

Average  Retail  Prices,  October  8,  1955  (cents) 


Markets 

V/hite 

Rye 

Whole- 
wheat 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

UniT-6Q   oX-dLco     - 

8. 

3 

9 

0 

9 

4 

New  England: 

Boston    

8 

3 

9 

2 

8 

8 

Bridgeport....   

8 

6 

9 

1 

9 

2 

Fall  River..   

7 

8 

8 

4 

8 

9 

Manchester.  

8 

3 

9 

0 

8 

7 

New  Haven   

8. 

5 

8 

9 

9 

2 

Portland,  Maine  

9. 

1 

9 

5 

9 

3 

Providence    

8 

2 

8 

8 

9 

4 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Buffalo.....  

8 

3 

8 

6 

9 

4 

Newark   

9 

1 

9 

5 

9 

6 

New  York..  

8 

8 

9 

0 

9 

6 

Philadelphia...   

8 

7 

9 

9 

10 

6 

Pittsburgh    

8 

7 

10 

4 

10 

7 

Rochester   

8 

1 

8 

2 

9 

1 

Scranton  

9 

5 

9 

7 

9 

4 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

7 

4 

8 

0 

8 

9 

Cincinnati  

7 

8 

9 

4 

9 

5 

Cleveland   

7 

8 

8 

4 

8 

6 

Columbus....  

8 

2 

9 

2 

9 

3 

Detroit....  

7 

3 

7 

7 

8 

1 

Indianapolis  

7 

5 

7 

8 

9 

1 

Milwaukee   

6 

8 

6 

7 

10 

0 

Peoria    

8 

0 

9 

1 

9 

2 

Springfield,  111 

8 

9 

9 

7 

9 

5 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

8 

9 

9 

2 

9 

4 

Kansas  City  

8 

0 

9 

1 

9 

2 

Minneapolis  

8 

3 

8 

8 

9 

3 

Omaha    

8 

5 

9 

2 

8 

8 

St.  Louis  

8 

3 

9 

1 

9 

6 

St.  Paul    

8 

4 

9 

0 

9 

6 

Sioux  Falls  

8 

1 

8 

2 

8 

2 

Wichita..   

7 

4 

9 

2 

7 

4 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta...   

9 

2 

9 

4 

8 

9 

Baltimore   

8 

8 

9 

4 

9 

5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9 

2 

9 

8 

10 

0 

Columbia,  S.  C  

9 

7 

10 

6 

9 

7 

Jacksonville  

9 

6 

9 

8 

10 

0 

Norfolk..   

8 

7 

9 

2 

9 

3 

Richmond...   

8 

5 

8 

7 

9 

0 

Savannah   

9 

4 

10 

0 

10 

5 

Washington,  D.  C  

8 

4 

8 

8 

9 

0 

nXiio  l/Ull  OdXclIl  

10 

8 

11 

0 

11 

3 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

9 

8 

9 

9 

10 

0 

Knoxville   

8 

9 

— 

Louisville.  

7 

4 

8 

0 

8 

5 

Memphis   

8 

4 

8 

9 

9 

3 

Mobile.  

9 

3 

10 

0 

10 

0 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas...    

8 

6 

9 

0 

8 

5 

El  Paso...  

6 

2 

Houston   

6 

6 

8 

4 

8 

7 

Little  Rock  

9 

8 

9 

7 

9 

8 

New  Orleans  

8 

1 

8 

7 

9 

7 

Oklahoma  City  

9 

7 

10 

1 

10 

0 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque  

10 

.2 

11 

.0 

Butte...  

9 

.5 

9 

.6 

9 

.6 

Denver.  

7 

.9 

9 

.5 

8 

.2 

Salt  Lake  City  

6 

.9 

9 

.4 

6 

.8 

Tucson.   

10 

0 

10 

.7 

10 

.0 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles   

7 

.2 

9 

.3 

7 

.9 

Portland,  Oreg  

9 

.  1 

10 

.1 

9 

.2 

San  Francisco  

9 

.4 

9 

.0 

8 

.8 

Seattle.....   

9 

.  1 

9 

.9 

9 

.0 

Spokane  

9 

.4 

10 

.  1 

9 

.4 

BREAD 

OCTOBER  8  price  report  indicates  increases  of 
0.1  cent  a  pound  in  white  bread,  rye  bread, 
and  whole-wheat  bread.  The  price  of  white 
bread  averages  8.3  cents  a  pound  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  average  which  has 
existed  ever  since  November  20,  1934.  Since 
that  date  there  have  been  only  three  reports 
which  have  indicated  averages  different  from 
8.3  cents.  The  average  was  8.4  cents  for  May 
21,  due  largely  to  high  prices  in  a  single 
city  on  account  of  a  strike,  and  8.2  cents  on 
August  27  and  on  September  24.  The  slight 
variations  in  average  prices  of  bread  during 
August  and  September  were  due  to  very  minor 
changes  in  prices  in  a  few  individual  cities. 

SOME  INDICATION  of  a  moderate  but  real  price 
rise  appeared  during  the  2  weeks  ending  Octo- 
ber 8.  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics indicate  increases  in  16  cities  and  de- 
creases in  6  cities.  The  increases  amounted 
to  0.7  cent  in  Dallas,  0.3  cent  in  Denver  and 
Cedar  Rapids,  0.2  cent  in  Manchester,  Norfolk, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Albuquerque.  Nine  cities  in- 
dicated an  increase  of  0.1  cent.  Of  the 
decrease  in  bread  prices  El  Paso  reported  a 
drop  of  0.9  cent,  Wichita  a  drop  of  0.4  cent 
and  four  cities  reported  drops  of  0.1  cent. 

SINCE  OCTOBER  8  reports  have  come  to  the  GUIDE 
indicating  increases  in  bread  prices  in  sev- 
eral cities.  However,  it  appears  that  aver- 
age increases  in  cities  in  October  at  least 
were  not  particularly  widespread.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  advances  in  bread 
prices  during  October  were  not  greater  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  recent  rises  in  the 
cost  of  flour  and  other  bread  ingredients  if 
bakers  use  a  typical  formula  and  buy  the  top 
grades  of  flour. 

Prices  for  individual  cities  quoted  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  similar 
prices  in  previous  issues.  Because  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  weight- 
ing, United  States  average  prices  here  should  not  be  compared  with 
such  averages  previously  quoted. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  8,  1935  (cents) 


Markett 


Flour  Macaroni 


;ib.) 


Wheat 
cereal 
(28-oz. 
(lb.)  pkg.) 


United  States. 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

FLOUR  COST  consumers  an  average  of  2  percent  or 
0.1  cent  a  pound  more  on  October  8  than  on 
September  24,  while  the  price  of  macaroni 
dropped  1.3  percent.  No  change  was  recorded 
in  the  average  price  of  wheat  cereal. 

PRICES  of  wheat  rose  throughout  September  and 
during  the  first  2  weeks  in  October  but  de- 
clined somewhat  during  the  week  ending  October 
19.  Price  movements  in  this  country  have  been 
closely  related  to  the  price  movements  in  the 
world  market.  Wheat  has  been  selling  at  higher 
prices  in  world  markets  such  as  Liverpool.  It 
appears  that  the  rise  is  due  partly  to  the  un- 
settled political  situation  in  Europe  and  to 
continued  poor  wheat  prospects  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries. 

WHEAT  PRICES  in  the  United  States  are,  however, 
considerably  above  an  export  basis  and  this 
situation  is  likely  to  continue  during  most  or 
all  of  the  1935-36  season.  The  millable  sup- 
plies of  hard  wheat  this  year  are  less  than 
domestic  requirements,  which  will  make  it  nec- 
essary for  some  hard  wheat  to  be  imported. 
When  the  United  States  is  on  an  import  basis 
for  wheat  the  price  in  this  country  must  be 
maintained  at  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the 
important  world  markets  in  order  to  attract 
imports  over  the  United  States  tariff.  On  the 
other  hand  when  we  export  wheat  from  this 
country  the  price  in  the  United  States  must  be 
lower  than  prices  in  the  world  markets  in 
order  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
the  United  States  to  the  foreign  markets. 

NET  IMPORTS  of  milling  wheat  in  the  United  States 
during  the  crop  year  1935-36,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  about  35  million  bushels.  This  is 
about  6  percent  of  our  normal  domestic  needs. 
During  July  and  August  imports  of  wheat  for 
human  consumption  amounted  to  1,760,000 
bushels . 

Prices  for  individual  cities  quoted  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  similar 
prices  in  previous  issues.  Because  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  weight- 
ing. United  States  average  prices  here  should  not  be  compared  with 
such  averages  previously  quoted. 


New  England: 

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Fall  River_-..  

Manchester...  

New  Haven   

Portland,  Maine... 
Providence  

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

Buffalo   

Newark   

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh....  

Rochester  

Scranton  

East  North— Central : 

Chicago...   

Cincinnati   

Cleveland   

Columbus  

Detroit   

Indianapolis  

Milwaukee  

Peoria  

Springfield,  111. 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  City.  

Minneapolis....  

Omaha  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  -  

Sioux  Falls  

Wichita   

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta   

Baltimore   

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C  

Jacksonville  

Norfolk  

Richmond  

Savannah  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem..  

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

Knoxville   

Louisville   

Memphis  

Mobile..  

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   

El  Paso.  

Houston    

Little  Rock  

New  Orleans  

Oklahoma  City  

Mountain: 

Albuquerque....  

Butte   ..— 

Denver..   

Salt  Lake  City..... 
Tucson..   

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles.  

Portland,  Oreg..... 

San  Francisco  

Seattle   

Spokane   
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4 

8 

15 
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23 

6 

4 

8 

16 

3 

26 

0 

4 

5 

19 

1 

25 

6 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  8,  1935  (cents) 


Round  Rib  Chuck 
Markets  steak  roast  roast 
 (lb.)       (lb.)  (lb.) 


lited  States  

.  36 

.8 

31 

.4 

24 

.6 

New  England: 

Boston    

45 

5 

34 

0 

29 

.2 

Bridgeport   _ 

44 

9 

36 

1 

28 

1 

Fall  River   

44 

1 

32 

4 

26 

4 

Manchester...  

42 

7 

29 

9 

26 

7 

New  Haven   

46 

2 

35 

4 

28.3 

Portland,  Maine 

43 

6 

32 

5 

23 

6 

Providence   

41 

6 

34 

9 

27 

8 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton   









Buffalo   

32 

6 

28 

2 

22 

5 

Newark   

40 

6 

33 

4 

27 

4 

New  York   

39 

3 

34 

9 

26 

1 

f  hiladelphia...  

41 

2 

35 

6 

26 

3 

Pittsburgh   

34 

3 

30 

1 

21 

8 

Rochester  

33 

8 

28 

2 

23 

3 

Scranton    

36 

7 

32 

6 

27 

4 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

36 

5 

32 

3 

26 

9 

Cincinnati  

39 

2 

32 

2 

25 

0 

Cleveland  

35 

7 

31 

2 

25 

2 

Columbus   

37 

1 

31 

2 

25 

4 

Detroit   

36 

3 

29 

5 

25 

1 

Indianapolis...  

36 

2 

28 

4 

22 

9 

Milwaukee   

35 

0 

29 

4 

25 

2 

Peoria  

34 

6 

27 

4 

23 

2 

Springfield,  111 

35 

4 

25 

6 

22 

7 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  . 

28 

1 

19 

9 

18 

6 

Kansas  City..  

31 

9 

28 

0 

19 

8 

Minneapolis.. 

32 

5 

29 

7 

23 

7 

Omaha 

33 

8 

25 

5 

21 

9 

St.  Louis 

38 

4 

27 

6 

23 

2 

St.  Paul 

33 

0 

30 

2 

24 

4 

Sioux  Falls   

28 

3 

20 

8 

19 

2 

Wichita  

31 

1 

22 

5 

I  ( 

o 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta 

37 

4 

31 

5 

26 

1 

Baltimore 

34 

5 

30 

0 

22 

3 

Charleston,  S.  C  ... 

32 

3 

27 

7 

21 

4 

Columbia,  S.  C  

28 

0 

21 

6 

21 

4 

Jacksonville   

30 

6 

28 

8 

21 

5 

Norfolk   

33 

7 

31 

3 

21 

9 

Richmond  

37 

4 

29 

8 

7 

Savannah...   

30 

4 

27 

5 

20 

2 

Washington,  D.  C 

41 

3 

33 

4 

26 

1 

Winston-Salem   

30 

4 

23 

3 

22 

2 

East  South— Central : 

Birmingham  

37 

1 

26 

2 

21 

9 

Knoxville   

31 

7 

27 

0 

21 

6 

Louisville  

34 

9 

27 

5 

21 

9 

Memphis   

35 

3 

19 

8 

15 

7 

Mobile   

29 

7 

22 

7 

17 

3 

West  South— Central : 

Dallas  . 

37 

2 

31 

2 

21 

0 

El  Paso   

32 

3 

25 

8 

20 

0 

Houston...  

33 

8 

29 

1 

19 

8 

Little  Rock  

33 

2 

26 

3 

18 

7 

New  Orleans  

32 

6 

29 

3 

19 

4 

Oklahoma  City  

29 

9 

20 

4 

16 

7 

Mountain : 

Albuquerque 

36 

0 

27 

3 

22 

0 

Butte   

25 

8 

21 

7 

16 

3 

Denver   

34 

0 

26 

0 

21 

7 

Salt  Lake  City  

29 

7 

25 

3 

20 

7 

Tucson   

36 

5 

35 

3 

24 

0 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles...   

31 

7 

26 

8 

19 

1 

Portland,  Oreg.. . 

24 

6 

20 

8 

16 

6 

San  Francisco  

32 

1 

28 

3 

18 

4 

Seattle  

29 

8 

25 

6 

18 

7 

Spokane  

.  25 

1 

21 

8 

16 

1 

BEEF 

PRICES  of  beef  dropped  from  September  24  to 
October  8.  The  percentage  drop  during  the  2- 
week  period  was  1.9  for  round  steak,  1.2  for 
chuck  roast,  and  0.6  for  rib  roast.  Other  cuts 
of  beef  not  quoted  on  this  page  also  fell  off 
in  price  during  the  same  period  but  the  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicate  a 
slight  rise  in  the  price  of  plate  beef.  The 
GUIDE  has  noted  previously  that  prices  of  plate 
and  other  cheap  cuts  of  meat  rose  proportion- 
ately more  than  the  prices  of  more  expensive 
cuts  during  the  past  year. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  beef  steers  dropped  moder- 
ately during  the  latter  half  of  September  but 
during  the  first  half  of  October  rose  again  so 
that  the  average  for  the  week  ending  October  19 
was  about  the  same  as  the  average  for  the 
first  week  in  September. 

SUPPLIES  of  beef  cattle  will  continue  relatively 
small  for  a  long  time.  Total  slaughter  of 
cattle  and  calves  in  1936  may  even  be  smaller 
than  in  1935.  The  quality  of  beef,  however,  is 
likely  to  improve.  The  slaughter  supply  in 
1936  will  include  a  larger  proportion  of  grain- 
fed  cattle  and  larger  proportion  of  steers, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  cows,  heifers  and 
calves . 

TREND  in  cattle  numbers  during  the  next  few 
years  will  doubtless  be  upward,  with  the 
greatest  increases  likely  to  occur  in  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  where  the  big 
drop  occurred  last  year.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  cattle  supplies  during  the  next  few  years 
will  depend  upon  feed  conditions,  crop  con- 
ditions, and  on  the  level  of  cattle  prices. 
Larger  supplies  of  feed  grains  this  year  and 
higher  cattle  prices  will  tend  to  encourage 
the  building  up  of  herds. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  beef  cattle  at  the  farm  rose 
from  $6.28  per  100  pounds  on  August  15  to  $6.41 
on  September  15.  A  year  ago  on  September  15 
the  price  averaged  $4.21.  Most  of  the  marked 
rise  which  occurred  during  this  period  was  the 
result  of  the  drought  which  greatly  reduced 
supplies  of  beef  in  1935.  Although  prices  of 
beef  cattle  rose  abruptly  in  1935  the  Septem- 
ber 15  average  farm  price  was  still  slightly 
below  pre— war  parity  level. 

Prices  for  individual  cities  quoted  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  similar 
prices  in  previous  issues.  Because  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  weight- 
ing. United  States  average  prices  here  should  not  be  compared  with 
such  averages  previously  quoted. 
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PORK  PRODUCTS 

PORK  PRODUCTS  slipped  in  price  a  little  during 
the  2-week  period  from  September  24  to  October 
8.  The  average  U.  S.  price  of  pork  chops  drop- 
ped 1  percent,  lard  prices  fell  0.9  percent 
and  prices  of  whole  smoked  ham  went  down  1.1 
percent.  Consumers  who  have  been  worried 
about  the  increased  cost  of  meat  will  be  in- 
terested to  note  the  drop  which  occurred  dur- 
ing this  period  of  2  weeks,  not  only  in  pork 
prices  but  also  in  prices  of  all  other  meats 
including  beef,   lamb,  and  poultry. 

SOME  FALLING  off  in  prices  of  hogs  and  hog  prod- 
ucts ordinarily  occurs  during  the  fall.  The 
drop  in  pork  prices  which  occurred  in  late 
September  and  early  October  appears  to  be 
fairly  normal.  Wholesale  prices  of  hogs  de- 
clined rather  sharply  during  the  first  week  in 
October  but  from  that  time  until  the  middle 
of  October  there  was  little  change  in  the  mar- 
ket. There  was  a  further  marked  decline  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  month,  bringing  the 
average  price  paid  for  hogs  at  Chicago,  $1.50 
per  hundredweight,  below  the  high  of  $11  in 
early  September.  Wholesale  prices  of  all  pork 
products  decreased  somewhat  during  the  first 
half  of  October.  The  drop  was  the  greatest 
on  fresh  products  such  as  loins  but  there  were 
also  slight  decreases  in  the  prices  of  hams, 
bacon,  and  lard. 

SOME  FURTHER  seasonal  declines  in  prices  of  hog 
products  would  not  be  unlikely  this  fall  but 
it  is  expected  that  prices  will  continue  to  be 
well  above  those  of  last  year  due  to  the  fact 
that  prospective  supplies  of  hogs  continue  to 
be  the  smallest  in  many  years. 

HOG  SLAUGHTER  under  Federal  inspection  for  Sep- 
tember was  about  13  percent  less  than  that  of 
August  and  about  44  percent  smaller  than  the 
September  slaughter  in  1934.  Weights  also  de- 
creased slightly  from  August  to  September  but 
averaged  14  pounds  more  than  in  September 
1934.  It  is  expected  that  the  weight  of  hogs 
during  the  next  few  months  will  continue  to 
average  heavier  than  those  of  last  year. 

EXPORTS  of  pork  and  lard  from  the  United  States 
have  been  very  low  in  recent  months.  The 
August  exports  this  year  were  less  than  half 
as  large  as  in  August  1934. 

Prices  for  individual  cities  quoted  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  similar 
prices  in  previous  issues.  Because  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  weight- 
ing. United  States  average  prices  here  should  not  be  compared  with 
such  averages  previously  quoted. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  October  8,  1935  (cents) 


Who  le 

Markets 

Chops 

Lard 

OTYin  If 

ham 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

^Ib  \ 

United  States  

.  39 

6 

22 

.1 

34.5 

New  England: 

DUo  LU11_                _   .  _ 

42 

6 

21 

.  3 

"^R  9 

Bridgeport   

4? 

2 

21 

_7 

34.6 

Fall  River   

39 

9 

.  5 

35.6 

Manchester   

38 

3 

21 

\'^ 

35.6 

New  Haven...  

41 

1 

21 

.9 

35.9 

Portland,  Maine 

38 

9 

21 

.3 

34.8 

Providence...   

41 

5 

20 

6 

34.2 

Middle  Atlantic : 

Binghamton  



Buffalo    

40 

9 

20 

4 

33.7 

Newark    

42 

1 

23 

1 

35.5 

New  York   

AO 

22 

2 

34.8 

Philadelphia   

42 

0 

22 

6 

34.2 

Pittsburgh  

39 

8 

21 

9 

34.6 

Rochester  

38 

9 

21 

6 

33.8 

Scranton   

41 

0 

23 

6 

34.7 

Pa^t  North  Cpntral* 

Chicago 

40 

2 

22 

6 

34.3 

Cincinnati   

41 

4 

R 
\j 

34.2 

Cleveland   

4? 

5 

24 

\ 

35.4 

Columbus..   

41 

Q 

21 

g 

34.5 

Detroit.  

49 

21 

9 

37.5 

Indianapolis 

38 

6 

21 

6 

32.0 

Milwaukee  

37 

6 

21 

2 

33.6 

Peoria 

37 

8 

23 

9 

35.6 

Springfield,  111..- 

.  35 

7 

23 

4 

34.8 

West  North— Central : 

Cedar  Rapids  

31 

7 

22 

1 

34.2 

Kansas  City   

37 

1 

22 

7 

34.8 

Minneapolis..  

37 

5 

21 

8 

32.9 

Omaha   

34 

8 

22 

8 

33.4 

St.  Louis  - 

37 

9 

21 

4 

34.3 

St.  Paul...  

36 

1 

21 

9 

32.9 

Sioux  Falls   

32 

8 

23 

8 

31.8 

Wichita    

.  34 

0 

21 

5 

35.9 

A  +  T  n  n  + 

O  1 

n 

99 

4 

31 . 9 

Baltimore 

oo 

g 

91 

0 

33.3 

Charleston,  S.  C 

34 

1 

22 

0 

33.1 

Columbia,  S.  C...  

34 

0 

18 

3 

31.2 

Jacksonville 

34 

3 

21 

9 

33.3 

Norfolk 

35 

9 

20 

3 

33.1 

Richmond  

38 

9 

21 

4 

34.1 

Savannah..   

32 

1 

22 

2 

31.9 

Washington,  D.  C 

40 

7 

21 

6 

33.6 

Winston-Salem  

32 

4 

22 

6 

33.7 

East  South— Central : 

Birmingham 

36 

3 

21 

3 

34.2 

Knoxville 

35 

1 

23 

0 

32.7 

Louisville 

36 

4 

22 

6 

30.5 

Memphis...  

34 

0 

22 

2 

29.5 

Mobile  

32 

4 

21 

9 

31.4 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas 

36 

1 

23 

8 

33.8 

El  Paso 

41 

0 

21 

3 

39.2 

Houston 

34 

8 

21 

6 

31.7 

Little  Rock  

34 

6 

23 

2 

32.2 

New  Orleans  

35 

8 

21 

5 

33.3 

Oklahoma  City  

34 

9 

21 

8 

34.4 

Mountain : 

Albuque  rc^ue 

34 

3 

23 

3 

34.3 

Butte 

33 

9 

23 

9 

34.8 

Denver    

36 

8 

22 

7 

34.4 

Salt  Lake  City  

38 

9 

26 

2 

35.5 

Tucson   

40 

8 

24 

0 

34.5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles  

42 

1 

21. 

9 

33.6 

Portland,  Oreg  

35. 

2 

21. 

2 

35.2 

San  Francisco  

40. 

8 

21. 

1 

36.8 

Seattle   

39 

1 

22. 

9 

37.1 

Spokane    

34. 

9 

22. 

9 

35.9 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  8.  1955  (cents) 


Leg  of 

Breast 

Lamb 

IVi  CL  1  1\  o  u  o 

lamb 

lamb 

square 
chuck 

(lb.  ) 

(lb 

•  ) 

(lb.  ) 

Ulii.  UC-l    O  Kid  UCO  

28.2 

LO  . 

n 

u 

21.7 

New  England: 

Boston    

ti  1  .  o 

15 

0 

ly .  1 

Bridgeport  

/CO  .  O 

11 

2 

22.4 

Fall  River..  

27 . 9 

iU  . 

o 

OA  K 

<£U  .  0 

Manchester  

27 . 5 

io 

4 

oo  A 
dd  ■  4 

New  Haven_.._   

27 . 6 

12 

1 

oo  Q 

dd .  y 

Portland,  Maine  .  . 

OK  Q 

14 

c 
o 

on  T 
du  .  o 

Providence-..   

<c  ( .  y 

1  n 

lU 

7 
f 

on  T 

dV  .  1 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  



— 

13 

0*7  Q 

do .  O 

Buffalo   

26 . 1 

5 

Newark    

no  c 

16 

0 

OR  /\ 

do  .  4 

New  York   

28 .6 

12 

7 

on  c 
dU  .  0 

Philadelphia   

29 . 0 

y 

rr 
( 

ly .  1 

Pittsburgh  

28 . 9 

15 

4 

oo  R 
dd  .  O 

Rochester   — 

26 . 0 

13 

6 

oo  o 

dd  .  d 

Scranton  

oU  .  D 

14 

1. 
O 

OP^  n 
/CD  .  U 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago   

29.2 

lo 

U 

25.0 

Cincinnati  

32 . 4 

17 

o 

O 

27 . 0 

Cleveland    

28 .7 

ID 

Ol 

y 

OO'  o 

d  f  .  d 

Columbus   

oi  .  U 

16 

7 

OC  Q 
/CO  .  o 

Detroit...  

30 . 4 

17 

3 

0*7  1 
<C  (  .  1 

Indianapolis  

"7  T  O 
Ol  .  C. 

13 

5 

0*7  n 

/CO  .  u 

Milwaukee  

29 . 0 

13 

0 

O  y1  T 
d4  .  6 

Peoria    

29 .6 

1<C 

O 

24 . 9 

Springfield,  111 

28 . 2 

lO 

T 

o 

23 . 3 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids.  

26 . 0 

12 

9 

20 . 4 

Kansas  City...  

28 . 8 

16 

6 

O  1  A 
di  .  4 

Minneapolis..  

27 .4 

12 

1 

22 . 4 

Omaha   

25  .6 

9 

8 

on  o 
dU  .  2 

St.  Louis  .- 

26 . 8 

16 

3 

21  .7 

St.  Paul.  

25 . 3 

11 

8 

oo  T 

22 . 1 

Sioux  Falls   

26 . 3 

14 

3 

21 . 0 

Wichita.    

27 . 1 

12 

2 

in  c 

ly .  5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta_     

26.8 

15 

0 

21.4 

Baltimore  

27.8 

15 

3 

22.6 

Charleston,  S.  C  ... 

28.8 

15 

0 

20.0 

Columbia,  S.  C_._  

30 . 0 

15 

0 

in  cr 

ly .  5 

Jacksonville  

28 . 1 

12 

4 

21  .  7 

Norfolk   

27.6 

1<J 

b 

20 . 8 

Richmond   

29.3 

10 

o 

24 . 5 

Savannah  

29 . 3 

14 

1 

oo  T 
dd  .  O 

Washington,  D.  C 

OQ  Q 

lo 

Q 

o 

OA  O 
/c4  .  d 

Winston— Salem  

oo .  u 

10 

o 
d. 

/C4  .  1 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham  

28 .2 

12 

0 

19  .  3 

Knoxville   

27.8 

1  o 
l<i 

0 

21 . 5 

Louisville    

31 .6 

1  1 

Q 
O 

25 . 5 

Memphis.   

27 . 3 

o 
c 

18.7 

Mobile   -   

OQ  Q 

T  O 
1<C 

<rr 
1 

1  Q  7 

ly .  r 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   

O  O  T 

28 . 3 

14 

6 

1  c  c 
lb  .  b 

El  Paso..  

28.2 

lb 

.  d 

22  .2 

Houston   

31 . 1 

1  Q 
lO 

d 

21 . 3 

Little  Rock   

27.8 

lo 

.  0 

19. 1 

New  Orleans  

OIT  1 

14 

.  1 

IT  O 
1  (  .  d 

Oklahoma  City  

OT  n 
/C  f  .  u 

lo 

.  b 

/c  1  .  o 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque..  

28.7 

14 

.  d 

21 .7 

Butte   

25. 1 

11 

.2 

20 .7 

Denver  

25.8 

13 

.7 

21 .8 

O^Ti  Tnl-o 

Salt  Lake  City  

OT  1 
dl  .  L 

12 

.6 

on  R 
dU  .  D 

Tucson    

28.8 

13 

.3 

23.3 

Pacific: 

Los  Angeles..  

26.0 

12 

.3 

18.2 

Portland,  Oreg  

23.7 

10 

.4 

19.5 

San  Francisco  

28.3 

10 

.5 

18.7 

Seattle   

25.5 

12 

.5 

20.9 

Spokane...   

..  24.7 

10 

.1 

17.1 

LAMB  I 

PRICES  of  lamb  decreased  from  September  24  to 
October  8.  The  drop  amounted  to  0.4  percent 
for  leg  of  lamb,  1.5  percent  for  breast,  and 
2.3  percent  for  square  chuck. 

INSPECTED  SLAUGHTER  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  seven 
leading  markets  for  September  was  5  percent 
larger  than  in  September  1934  but  3  percent  ' 
below  the  5-year  average.  Indications  now  are 
that  the  slaughter  of  lambs  after  October  will  f.i 
be  considerably  reduced.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  advance  in  the  prices  of  lambs  may 
occur  during  the  last  2  months  of  the  year. 

SUPPLIES  of  lambs  for  slaughter  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  marketing  year  ending  May  1, 
1936,  will  be  smaller  than  for  several  years. 

IMPROVED  RANGE  conditions   in  the  West  and  in-  |: 
creased  production  of  feed  this  year  will  both 
tend  to  bring  about  an  upward  trend  in  sheep 
numbers  during  the  next  few  years. 

DECREASE  in  the  supplies  of  lambs  which  occurred 
in  1935  was  all  in  the  western  sheep  States. 
The  so-called  native  lamb  crop  this  year  was 
somewhat  larger  than  in  1934  but  practically 
the  same  as  the  average  for  the  5  years, 
1930-34.  On  the  other  hand,  the  1935  lamb 
crop  in  the  western  sheep  States  was  the  small- 
est since  1927  and  11  percent  smaller  than  in 
1934.  This  drop  was  a  result  of  the  1934 
drought  which  greatly  reduced  supplies  of  feed 
and  also  brought  about  very  poor  condition  of 
ranges. 

IN  SPITE  of  the  smaller  lamb  crop  for  1935  the 
slaughter  of  1935  lambs  during  the  5  months 
from  May  through  September  was  considerably 
larger  than  during  the  same  months  in  1934. 
This  would  tend  to  indicate  a  substantial  re-  ' 
duction  in  the  slaughter  supply  of  lambs  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  1935. 

Prices  for  individual  cities  quoted  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  similar  ] 

prices  in  previous  issues.    Because  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  weight-  II 

ing.  United  States  average  prices  here  should  not  be  compared  with  i' 
such  averages  previously  quoted. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  8,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 


Hens 
(lb.) 


Eggs 
(doz. ) 


United  States. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

HEN  and  egg  prices  followed  their  normal  seasonal 
course  during  the  2  weeks  ended  October  8. 
The  average  price  of  hens  went  down  1  percent 
and  the  average  price  of  eggs  up  1.9  percent. 
During  the  fall  supplies  of  poultry  become 
more  plentiful  but  hens  lay  fewer  eggs  as  the 
cold  weather  comes  on.  Until  the  new  crop 
of  pullets  begins  to  lay,  the  supplies  of 
eggs  are  relatively  short.  Ordinarily  the 
peak  in  egg  prices  can  be  expected  about  the 
end  of  November. 

NUMBER  of  hens  in  farm  flocks  has  been  smaller 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  feed 
grains  last  winter.  Throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  the  supplies  of  poultry  and  eggs  were 
relatively  small.  Hatching  of  chicks  this 
spring,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unusually  large. 

RECENT  FIGURES  indicate  that  supplies  are  begin- 
ning to  increase.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  reports  that  the  average  farm  flock 
on  October  1  included  65.4  layers  as  compared 
with  64.5  in  1934  and  that  the  average  produc- 
tion of  eggs  per  100  layers  on  October  1  was 
25.9  compared  with  24.3  a  year  earlier.  This 
indicates  an  average  production  per  flock  on 
October  1  of  16.1  eggs  a  day  as  compared  with 
15.7  in  1934.  An  increase  of  one  egg  a  flock 
each  day  is  fairly  substantial. 

ALTHOUGH  PRICES  of  poultry  and  eggs  this  year 
have  been  substantially  above  the  levels  of 
1934,  the  rise  in  retail  prices  of  eggs  since 
last  spring  has  been  less  than  normal. 

POULTRY  RECEIPTS  continue  to  be  the  lightest  in 
many  years  and  indications  are  that  they  will 
continue  rather  light  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Receipts  of  eggs  at  four  markets  in 
September  were  considerably  higher  than  last 
year  but  this  situation  is  not  expected  to 
continue . 

STORAGE  STOCKS  of  case  eggs  on  October  1  were 
6,343,000  cases.  Last  year  on  October  1  stocks 
amounted  to  6,803,000  cases  and  the  5— year 
October  average  is  7,258,000  cases.  Storage 
supplies  are  a  dominating  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  prices  of  eggs  during  the  fall  months. 

Prices  for  individual  cities  quoted  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  similar 
prices  in  previous  issues.  Because  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  weight- 
ing. United  States  average  prices  here  should  not  be  compared  with 
such  averages  previously  quoted. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  October  8,  1935  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.) 

Onions 
(lb.) 

Cabbage 
(lb.  ) 

United  States  

  1.6 

3.6 

2.5 

1 


VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LOW  PRICES  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage  were 
all  further  reduced  during  the  2  weeks  ended 
October  8.  The  drop  in  each  case  amounted  to 
0.1  cent  a  pound,  which  represents  a  decrease 
of  5.9  percent  in  the  price  of  potatoes,  2.7 
percent  in  the  price  of  onions,  and  3.8  per- 
cent in  the  price  of  cabbage. 

POTATO  PRICES  this  season  have  been  below  those 
of  a  year  ago  and  prices  received  by  potato 
growers  in  the  intermediate  and  late  producing 
States  have  been  very  low. 

TOTAL  UNITED  STATES  crop  of  potatoes  this  year 
has  been  estimated  at  366  million  bushels  com- 
pared with  385  million  bushels  a  year  ago  and 
an  average  of  363  million  bushels  during  the  5 
years  from  1928-32.  The  geographical  distri- 
bution of  production  this  year  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  a  year  ago.  Northeastern 
States  have  a  relatively  small  crop,  while  the 
crop  in  the  Western  and  Central  States  is  aver- 
age or  better.  Present  indications  are  that 
potato  prices  in  eastern  markets  during  the 
coming  winter  and  spring  may  be  a  little  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  while  prices  in  the 
West  and  Central  West  may  not  be  much  different 
from  a  year  ago. 

MOST  RECENT  estimates  on  the  onion  crop  put  pro- 
duction at  a  level  9  percent  higher  than  in 
1934  and  about  1  percent  larger  than  the  pro- 
duction for  the  5  years  1929-33.  The  increase 
in  the  crop  this  year  is  in  the  central  and 
western  producing  areas.  The  crop  in  the 
Eastern  States  is  6  percent  below  that  of  1934. 

PRODUCTION  OF  domestic  cabbage  appeared  on 
October  1  to  be  about  6  percent  smaller  than 
last  year  but  about  17  percent  larger  than 
the  5-year  average.  Production  of  Danish  or 
storage-type  cabbage,  is  expected  to  be  almost 
one-fourth  smaller  than  last  year  and  about  2 
percent  under  average. 

Prices  for  individual  cities  quoted  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  similar 
prices  in  previous  issues.  Because  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  weight- 
ing, United  States  average  prices  here  should  not  be  compared  with 
such  averages  previously  quoted. 
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VEGETABLES 

(Fresh) 

LETTUCE  PRICES  increased  6.5  percent  and  carrot 
prices  2.3  percent  from  September  24  to  Octo- 
ber 8  while  the  price  of  spinach  dropped  11 
percent . 

THE  FALL  CROP  of  lettuce  expected  from  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  late  States  (California, 
Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Washington)  is 
4,437,000  crates  compared  with  4,789,000 
crates  in  1934  and  an  average  of  4,129,000 
crates  for  the  preceding  5  years.  This  rep- 
resents a  decrease  of  7  percent  from  last  year 
but  an  increase  of  7  percent  above  the  5-year 
average . 

PRODUCTION  OF  spinach  in  the  late  group  of  States 
is  expected  to  amount  to  1,751,000  bushels  this 
fall  compared  with  1,677,000  bushels  in  1934. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  4  percent  and 
an  increase  of  about  16  percent  above  the 
5-year  average. 

REPORTS  FROM  California  indicate  that  about7,800 
acres  have  been  planted  for  the  fall  crop  of 
carrots  this  year  as  compared  with  6,800  acres 
last  fall  and  an  average  of  4,500  for  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years  from  1930-34.  This  indicates 
an  increase  of  15  percent  over  last  fall's 
acreage  and  an  increase  of  73  percent  over  the 
5-year  average.  This  crop  of  carrots  will 
come  on  the  market  early  in  1936. 

SUPPLIES  OF  most  market  garden  crops  are  con- 
tinuing to  be  liberal  and  in  most  cases  prices 
are  about  as  low  or  even  lower  than  they  were 
in  1934. 

Prices  for  individual  cities  quoted  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  similar 
prices  in  previous  issues.  Because  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  weight- 
ing, United  States  average  prices  here  should  not  be  compared  with 
such  averages  previously  quoted. 


Average  Retail  Prices, 

October 

8,  1935 

(cents) 

Markets 

Lettuce  Spinach  Carrots 

(head) 

(lb.  ) 

(bunch) 

United  States 

8.2 

7.3 

4.4 

New  England: 

Boston  

9.4 

6.7 

5 . 0 

Bridgeport   

9.9 

9.6 

6!o 

rdJLx  i\j.ver    

8.9 

7.1 

5 . 4 

Manchester.  . 

9.4 

7.6 

4.7 

New  Haven.,   

8.9 

8.7 

4.4 

Portland,  Maine   

8.9 

6.5 

5!2 

r  I  uvxueiice.  .... 

10.0 

6.2 

5.2 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  



Buffalo   . 

8.1 

4.7 

4.4 

Newark_  .  

10.0 

9.0 

4.7 

New  York. 

10.4 

9.4 

5.4 

Philadelphia  

10.0 

8.2 

4.4 

Pittsburgh.  

9.2 

7.4 

3.6 

Rochester  __  ...  ... 

9.4 

6.0 

2.9 

Scranton    _ 

9.1 

8.3 

4.8 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

8.6 

8.3 

4. 1 

Cincinnati....  

8.5 

6.9 

4.0 

Cleveland    

9.8 

6.2 

4.2 

Columbus  

9.3 

8.5 

4.3 

Detroit   . 

8.8 

6.0 

4.2 

Indianapolis  

8.6 

5.7 

4.1 

IVi  ULWdUrvee  _ 

8.3 

7.0 

2.7 

Peoria    .  _  ___ 

\J  .  o 

opringi leia,  ill  

8.8 

8.3 

5.3 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids  

8.1 

12. 1 

4.9 

Kansas  City   

8.2 

7.3 

5.4 

Minneapolis.  

8.5 

6.2 

4.4 

Omaha   

8.4 

8.5 

3.9 

ibt .  Louis   

8.8 

5.9 

4.6 

ot .  raul  

9.5 

6.1 

3.4 

Sioux  Falls  

8.6 

3.5 

Wichita   

6.9 

8.1 

4.5 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

o .  o 

Baltimore   

9.6 

9.4 

7.0 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9.6 

12.5 

7.4 

Columbia,  S.  C  

9.8 

12.5 

10.0 

Jacksonville   

8.4 

11.4 

7.3 

Norfolk   

9.4 

7.2 

6.7 

Richmond  

9.0 

9.5 

7.6 

Savannah    

8.9 

11.3 

7.7 

Washington,  D.  C  

9.9 

9.2 

7.6 

ViJ-ilo  Lull   oa,J.t:7Ui.  .-  . 

10.6 

9.8 

10.2 

East  South— Central : 

Birmingham   

7.9 

8.5 

5.6 

Knoxville   

5.9 

9.5 

8. 1 

Louisville   

8.6 

6.2 

4.4 

Memphis   

7.0 

8.1 

5.0 

Mobile  

8.7 

10.0 

5.6 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas....   

6.5 

13.3 

5.5 

CjI  raso   

5  7 

8.0 

3  4 

Houston   

5.2 

11.2 

5.2 

Little  Rock  

6.2 

9.3 

5.4 

New  Orleans..  

7.8 

8.8 

5.3 

UKJ-diiuuict   

6.0 

10.0 

4.8 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque   

5.0 

7.5 

2.8 

Butte....  

9.7 

9.0 

3.3 

Denver  

6.0 

6.0 

2.9 

Salt  Lake  City  

8.7 

7.7 

2.5 

4.8 

6.2 

2.9 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles..  

5.2 

2.7 

2.7 

Portland,  Oreg  

6.3 

5.4 

3.2 

San  Francisco  

4.2 

5.0 

2.2 

Seattle...   

6.1 

5.5 

2.1 

Spokane  

7.3 

7.4 

2.9 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

October 

8,  1935 

(cents) 

Apples 

Bananas  Oranges 

Markets 

(doz. , 

fib 

\ 

•  / 

lb . 

(doz . ) 

uniteu  otates   

4 

5 

21 

4 

33.7 

New  England: 

Boston    

4 

3 

*5 

7 

33  1 

Bridgeport...  

4 

7 

*5 

9 

38!  6 

Fall  River    

4 

8 

♦6 

4 

32.0 

Manchester   

3 

9 

*5 

7 

37.7 

New  Haven  

4 

4 

20 

3 

35.1 

Portland,  Maine  

3 

8 

*6 

4 

34.9 

Providence.-    

4 

0 

*5 

7 

36.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton  

_. 

Buffalo.    

2 

8 

21 

4 

34.5 

Newark   _. 

5 

2 

21 

4 

36.2 

New  York  

5 

1 

22 

4 

38.9 

Philadelphia..  

3 

4 

18 

9 

43.2 

Pittsburgh   

4 

6 

20 

0 

39.2 

Rochester  

4 

8 

20 

3 

31.8 

Scranton  

3 

5 

19 

3 

35.0 

East  North-Central: 

Chicago  

5 

8 

*6 

8 

35.7 

Cincinnati....  

4 

2 

*6 

5 

34.9 

Cleveland    

4 

1 

*6 

3 

36.4 

Columbus  

4 

0 

*5 

8 

37.0 

Detroit   

4 

0 

*5 

7 

35.6 

Indianapolis   

3 

9 

*6 

6 

37.0 

Milwaukee  

4 

7 

*6 

5 

33.2 

Peoria  

4 

9 

*7 

2 

37.3 

Springfield,  111 

3 

9 

*6 

6 

40.2 

West  North-Central: 

Cedar  Rapids..   

3 

9 

*7 

0 

32.7 

Kansas  City  

4 

3 

♦7 

0 

38.2 

Minneapolis   

4 

2 

*7 

7 

34.8 

Omaha   

5 

1 

*7 

8 

35.4 

St .  Louis..  

4 

5 

*6 

3 

33.6 

St.  Paul   

4 

8 

*7 

9 

34.3 

Sioux  Falls   

5 

5 

*7 

5 

32.0 

Wichita    

5 

0 

♦7 

2 

33.3 

South  Atlantic: 

Atlanta  

/I 

4 

0 

21 

0 

oU .  / 

Baltimore   

4 

7 

19 

3 

33  5 

Charleston,  S.  C 

5 

9 

19 

6 

29^9 

Columbia,  S.  C  

4 

7 

*6 

6 

32.9 

Jacksonville  

5 

4 

17 

5 

27.3 

Norfolk....  

4 

2 

20 

3 

35.8 

Richmond.    

4 

5 

23 

1 

34.4 

Savannah  

4 

5 

18 

6 

30.8 

Washington,  D.  C 

5 

7 

20 

7 

38.1 

Winston-Salem.  

3 

6 

*6 

3 

38.6 

East  South-Central: 

Birmingham   

5 

9 

*5 

3 

28.5 

Knoxville   

4 

5 

*5 

1 

29.2 

Louisville  

4 

3 

♦6 

5 

32.1 

Memphis  

4 

1 

*5 

7 

26.0 

Mobile  

5 

9 

16 

1 

28.8 

West  South-Central: 

Dallas   

*6 

2 

37 . 4 

El  Paso..  

5 

6 

*5 

5 

28.4 

Houston   

17 

2 

34.7 

Little  Rock..  

5 

8 

*5 

6 

32.3 

New  Orleans   

4 

8 

15 

4 

28.6 

Oklahoma  City  

8 

3 

♦7 

0 

37.5 

Mountain: 

Albuquerque...  

\j 

T. 

♦6 

2 

34  3 

Butte  

5 

3 

*9 

2 

"^1  7 

O  X  .  f 

Denver   

4 

9 

♦7 

6 

31  4 

Salt  Lake  City  

5 

6 

*7 

8 

27.0 

Tucson  

5 

3 

*6 

9 

19.5 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles   

5 

0 

*7 

0 

15.3 

Portland,  Oreg  

3 

7 

*7 

4 

25.8 

San  Francisco  

3 

8 

21 

7 

23.9 

Seattle   

3 

,8 

*7 

3 

28.1 

Spokane...  

4 

1 

*9 

0 

35.0 

FRUIT 

^Fresh) 

APPLE  PRICES  were  unchanged  from  September  24 
to  October  8  but  prices  of  bananas  and  oranges 
each  declined.  The  drop  in  banana  prices 
amounted  to  1.4  percent  and  the  drop  in  orange 
prices,   1.7  percent. 

A  TOTAL  apple  crop  of  168  million  bushels  is  in 
prospect  according  to  the  October  1  report. 
Last  year  the  total  crop  was  121  million  bush- 
els and  the  average  crop  from  1928-32  was  161 
million  bushels.  The  crop  in  Eastern  States 
was  damaged  somewhat  by  scabs  and  insects  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season, 
but  weather  conditions  were  fairly  good  in 
the  western  area  and  crop  prospects  improved 
in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Utah. 

APPLES  IN  most  of  the  Eastern  States  are  of  good 
size  but  scab  injury  is  worse  than  usual  and 
much  of  the  fruit  produced  in  noncommercial 
orchards  will  be  of  low  quality.  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  the  crop  is  expected  to  be 
as  large  as  it  was  last  year  but  the  propor- 
tion of  large  sizes  will  be  lower. 

LARGE  SUPPLIES  of  both  apples  and  citrus  fruit 
are  in  prospect  for  the  coming  winter  and 
spring.  Apple  prices  both  at  the  farm  and 
city  retail  stores  continue  to  be  below  those 
of  last  year. 

PRICES  OF  oranges  have  also  been  below  last  year 
since  June.  This  was  particularly  true  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  from  June  to  August. 
Since  August  the  difference  in  prices  was  less 
marked  but  the  retail  price  of  oranges  in 
October  was  2  cents  a  dozen  under  the  price 
of  the  previous  year. 

Prices  for  individual  cities  quoted  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  similar 
prices  in  previous  issues.  Because  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  weight- 
ing. United  States  average  prices  here  should  not  be  compared  with 
such  averages  previously  quoted. 
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 Average  Retail  Prices,  October  8,   1935  (cents) 

Peaches        Pears    Pineapple      Corn         Peas  Tomatoes 
Markets  #2^  can      #2^  can    #2|-  can      #2  can      #2  can      #2  can 

 (m*) 


tilted  States    

   19 

4 

22 

8 

22 

6 

11 

9 

16 

3 

9.4 

New  England: 

Boston   

19 

3 

23 

0 

22 

4 

13 

4 

16 

8 

12 . 3 

Bridgeport     

20. 

4 

25 

2 

23. 

7 

13. 

8 

20. 

3 

12.6 

Fall  River  

  18 

9 

22 

2 

22 

7 

11 

7 

17 

3 

9.1 

Manchester  '   

 ._  21 

7 

24 

1 

23 

9 

13 

8 

17 

4 

10.9 

New  Haven   _  _ 

  20 

3 

24 

4 

23 

6 

13 

6 

17 

4 

11 .2 

Portland,  Maine    

  20 

9 

24 

7 

23 

6 

13 

1 

16 

3 

10.4 

Providence   

    18. 

7 

19. 

7 

22 

2 

12. 

4 

17. 

4 

9.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Binghamton    



Buffalo  

  20. 

7 

23. 

7 

23. 

1 

12. 

9 

16. 

5 

10.5 

Newark   

   18 

8 

21 

9 

21 

8 

12 

1 

16 

8 

8.9 

New  York.   

   17 

7 

21 

1 

21 

2 

12 

1 

16 

7 

9.0 

Philadelphia   ._ 

   18 

6 

21 

7 

21 

9 

11 

3 

14 

5 

9.6 

Pittsburgh  *.... 

   19 

5 

22 

7 

22 

7 

11 

8 

16 

3 

9.9 

Rochester...  

21 

1 

23 

5 

23 

0 

13 

8 

16 

3 

10.8 

Scranton    :   

20. 

0 

23 

0 

22 

5 

13 

2 

16 

4 

9.9 

East  North— Central : 

Chicago    

  22 

7 

25 

1 

25 

1 

12 

1 

15 

5 

10. 1 

Cincinnati    

  19 

8 

24 

1 

23 

5 

12 

2 

15 

6 

11.5 

Cleveland   __  _.  

   21 

5 

23 

0 

24 

1 

12 

2 

17 

5 

10.1 

Columbus    

21 

0 

25 

8 

24 

8 

11 

4 

17 

1 

9.9 

Detroit   

  20 

1 

22 

9 

23 

0 

10 

7 

17 

2 

9.0 

Indianapolis.  

   19 

4 

26 

0 

23 

9 

10 

5 

16 

5 

8.9 

Milwaukee.  

  21 

8 

20 

4 

23 

4 

11 

5 

15 

0 

10.5 

Peoria  

  23 

1 

25 

8 

24 

5 

13 

5 

16 

9 

10.7 

Springfield,  111  

22 

7 

27 

9 

25 

1 

13 

3 

18 

8 

11 .7 

West  North— Central : 

Cedar  Rapids.  _  _  

   21 

2 

22 

8 

23 

8 

10 

2 

17 

2 

10.0 

Kansas  City      

  19 

8 

23 

9 

23 

2 

10 

1 

15 

8 

8.9 

Minneapolis  

   21 

3 

23 

8 

24 

5 

11 

3 

14 

5 

10,8 

Omaha        .  ...... 

   21 

4 

24 

4 

23 

9 

11 

2 

16 

3 

10. 1 

St .  Louis 

  19 

6 

23 

6 

22 

9 

11 

2 

17 

4 

8.7 

St.  Paul 

21 

5 

22 

7 

23 

9 

12 

0 

15 

3 

10.5 

Sioux  Falls 

24 

2 

25 

0 

25 

4 

13 

6 

17 

.1 

9.7 

Wichita 

18 

5 

23 

2 

23 

4 

11 

0 

16 

.8 

8.7 

South  Atlantic : 

Atlanta 

20 

5 

22 

6 

23 

7 

12 

3 

17 

8 

8.9 

Bal t  imo  re 

17 

9 

21 

0 

20 

3 

12 

7 

15 

8 

8.5 

Charlp'?ton     S  C 

19 

21 

8 

22 

8 

10 

2 

17 

3 

8 . 3 

Columbia    S.  C 

22 

4 

28 

0 

22 

8 

12 

8 

18 

1 

9 . 0 

JacksonvillG 

18 

6 

23 

8 

22 

9 

12 

5 

16 

9 

8.3 

Norfolk 

20 

2 

24 

1 

23 

7 

12 

0 

15 

1 

8.6 

Richmond 

19 

7 

23 

9 

23 

4 

12 

7 

17 

9 

7.3 

Sir\  v?i  n  n  a  h 

20 

8 

23 

4 

23 

2 

12 

3 

18 

2 

8.3 

Wa 5=;h  i  n P^t  on     D  d 

17 

5 

22 

7 

21 

6 

10 

9 

15 

8 

7.8 

Wi  nst  on — 55 a  1  fim 

23 

6 

28 

9 

26 

2 

13 

9 

20 

3 

10 . 2' 

Eaqt  Sout h— Cpnt ra 1 • 

Ri  rmincham 

19 

8 

■  20 

9 

23 

9 

11 

5 

15 

0 

8 . 1 

Knoxvi lie 

19 

0 

22 

4 

21 

7 

10 

6 

16 

0 

8.1 

Louisvi 11g 

20 

7 

24 

2 

23 

3 

11 

6 

15 

9 

9. 1 

Memphis 

18 

5 

?2 

8 

21 

7 

11 

6 

17 

0 

8.3 

16 

9 

19 

9 

19 

5 

11 

8 

16 

6 

8 . 5 

Da  1 1  as 

20 

5 

25 

1 

24 

0 

13 

4 

20 

4 

9 .  0 

FT  Pa'^n 

21 

.  5 

23 

.  4 

22 

.  8 

12 

6 

19 

0 

9.1 

HmT=;  f  on 

17 

0 

21 

2 

20 

8 

10 

8 

16 

3 

7.3 

r.i  1 1 1  p  Rnf  k 

20 

25 

5 

25 

1 

12 

2 

16 

7 

8.4 

Npw  Orlpan^ 

18 

.  8 

24 

2 

21 

9 

12 

5 

18 

3 

9.2 

21 

0 

24 

6 

23 

6 

12 

8 

20 

2 

9 . 4 

MrMi 71  +  P  i  T7  ■ 

IVIL/Uii  UCIJ.11  . 

Albuque  rque 

22 

0 

25 

.0 

26 

.  3 

13 

.8 

20 

.7 

11 .3 

Butte   

  19 

4 

22 

5 

24 

3 

12 

9 

16 

3 

10.8 

Denver   

 .-  20 

5 

22 

7 

23 

3 

10 

6 

16 

5 

10.1 

Salt  Lake  City..  

  21 

.8 

25 

.1 

24 

4 

12 

9 

16 

7 

*11.2 

Tucson   

20 

0 

24 

0 

21 

3 

15 

0 

17 

3 

*14.4 

Pacific : 

Los  Angeles    

  16 

0 

18 

6 

19 

0 

12 

3 

15 

8 

*12.0 

Portland,  Oreg   

20 

2 

22 

0 

21 

6 

12 

3 

16 

5 

*13.3 

San  Francisco   

  16 

8 

19 

4 

19 

7 

13 

6 

16 

0 

♦12.7 

Seattle.   

  20 

1 

21 

3 

21 

5 

13 

6 

17 

2 

*13.4 

Spokane     

  22 

2 

24 

8 

25 

6 

12 

5 

18 

6 

*15.0 

Prices  for  individual  cities  quoted  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  similar  prices  in  previous  issues.    Because  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  weighting,  United 
States  average  prices  here  should  not  be  compared  with  such  averages  previously  quoted. 
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What  is  Bread? 

[Concluded  from  page  9] 

)  wheat  of  this  test  weight  are  required  to  make  a 
barrel  of  flour.  The  tax  on  such  processed  wheat 
amounts  to  $1.42  per  barrel  of  flour  or  48/100 
cent  per  pound  of  white  bread.  This  is  only  3/100 
cent  more  than  when  58-pound  wheat  is  used. 

SOME  WHEAT  lighter  in  weight  than  55 
pounds  may  be  milled  for  bread  flour  purposes. 
When  it  is,  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  propor- 
tionately increased.  To  produce  a  barrel  of 
flour  from  50-pound  wheat  would  require  about 
5  bushels  of  clean  wheat.  The  tax  in  this  case 
would  be  $1.50  a  barrel,  or  one-half  cent  a 
pound-loaf  of  bread.  This  is  only  5/100  cent 
more  than  when  58-pound  wheat  is  used.  Wheat 
of  a  test  weight  as  low  as  this  is  almost  never 
milled  for  bread  flour  purposes  unless  mixed 
with  wheats  of  higher  test  weight. 

INCREASES  in  the  tax  paid  on  the  proc- 
essing of  wheat  into  flour,  however,  must  be 
balanced  against  any  deductions  from  the  price 
paid  for  low-test  weight  wheat.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  millers  are  buying  this 
kind  of  wheat  at  a  discount  sufficient  to  cover 
the  small  added  amount  of  the  tax.  If  this  is 
so,  then  any  increase  which  has  occurred  in  the 
cost  of  flour  has  not  been  due  to  the  processing 
tax . 

WHEN  COST  of  flour  goes  up,  do  bakers 
make  changes  in  the  other  ingredients?  Cutting 
out  one  ingredient  or  substituting  a  cheaper 
grade  might  be  another  route  to  economy.  But 
is  it  an  economy  which  bakers  are  using? 

LABOR-SAVING  steps  in  breadmaking  and 
marketing  may  be  possible  to  offset  unavoidable 
increases  in  ingredient  costs.  We  don't  know 
present  labor  costs  of  making  and  marketing  a 
loaf  of  bread.  Studies  have  been  made  in  the 
past,  but  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  present 
cost  from  reports  received  by  the  Government. 
Are  bakers  able  to  step  down  this  cost,  without 
injury  to  their  workers,  and  have  they  done  so? 

I  OTHER  ECONOMIES  along  the  way  may  be 

possible.  Bakers  know  best  what  they  might  be, 
and  how  worth  while  they  are. 

ANSWERS  to  these  questions  must  come 
first  before  consumers  can  judge  the  fairness 
of  any  increase  in  the  price  of  bread. 


Consumer  Farmer  Briefs 
from  Washington 

FEWER  TURKEYS  will  be  coming  to  market 
this  year,  according  to  reports  reaching  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Estimates  run 
around  13  percent  below  last  year's  supply. 
Against  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  turkeys, 
signs  are  favorable  that  weights  will  be 
heavier,  so  that  the  total  decrease  in  number  of 
pounds  of  turkeys  marketed  may  not  be  as  great 
as  the  decrease  in  numbers.  Consumers  of  turkey 
have  last  year's  severe  drought  to  blame  for 
whatever  reduction  there  is  in  supplies  of  this 
festive  food.  Farmers  in  the  drought  area  found 
it  difficult  to  feed  all  their  birds  and  so  sold 
off  as  much  of  their  flocks  as  possible.  It 
takes  time  to  rebuild  supplies.  Most  of  this 
year's  reduction  seems  to  be  in  ordinary  farm 
flocks  and  less  in  the  large  commercial  ones. 
Farm  prices  of  turkeys  on  September  15  this  year 
averaged  14.4  cents  per  pound,  as  against  11.8 
cents  last  year  and  10.7  cents  on  September  15, 
1933. 

AAA 

MORE  DRY  MILK  and  butter  for  families 
on  relief  have  been  contracted  for  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration.  Awards  were 
made  on  October  12  to  10  firms  for  a  supply  of 
635,416  pounds  of  butter  and  2,360,000  pounds  of 
dry  skim  milk  which  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  relief  families.  In  the  June  3, 
1935,  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  we  gave 
consumers'   reports  on  dry  skim  milk. 

AAA 

MICHIGAN  joins  the  list  of  States 
guarding  quality  and  quantity  values  in  eggs  for 
consumers.  Housewives  have  been  told  that  after 
November  1  Michigan  eggs  will  be  sold  by  the 
pound,  not  by  the  dozen.  According  to  reports 
reaching  us,  dealers  will  be  required  to  grade 
eggs  according  to  size  and  quality.  Grades  will 
be:  Fancy  and  A,  B,  and  C. 


If  you  wish  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  Volume  II  of  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE,  mail  your  request  to  Consumers' 
Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Our  Point  of  View 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion. It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and  economical 
purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery. 
It  reports  on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent 
upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  con- 
sumer depends  upon  the  sustained  producing  power  of  agri- 
culture. The  common  interests  of  consumers  and  of  agriculture 
far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU   OF   HOME  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 
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